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‘Antiquities of Southern Phrygia and the Border Lands,’ i. . 
Am. f. Arch., iii, pp. 344 f. (cont. z6zd., 1888). 

‘Phrygian Inscriptions of the Roman Period. Z/f#. f. ver. Spr., 
pp. 381-400. 

‘The Pilgrims Route through Asia Minor’: Appendix I to 
A. Stewart & Sir Charles Wilson’s edition of the Bordeaux 
Itinerary (Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society), pp. 36-41. 

Letters to S$. Reinach. Rev. arch., 3& Sér., ix, pp. 90-99; 
X, pp. 352-357 = Chron. d’Or., i, pp. 310-319, 388-393. 

Letter to Th. Mommsen on the rediscovery and copying of the 
Charter of Orcistus (C.L.L., iii, suppl. 7000). Hermes, 


XX, pp. 310-314. 
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1888 


‘Latin and the Version.’ Aberdeen Free Press. 

‘A Study of Phrygian Art,’ pt.i. ‘F.HS., 1x, pp. 350 f. (Pt. 
ii in vol. x.) 

‘Early Christian Monuments in Phrygia: A Study in the Early 
History of the Church. Expos., October and December 
(cont. id., 18809). 

Review of Pottier-Reinach, ‘La Necropole de Myrina.’ C/ass. 
Rev., u, pp- 50 f. 

‘Note on Ephesian Terra-cottas.’ Idid., p. 235. 

Review of Roberts’ ‘Introduction to Greek Epigraphy,’ i. 
Ibid., pp. 193 and 263. 

‘Note on Sadros 0 cat Hatados. Lbid., p. 262. 

Review of Preller’s ‘ Griechische Mythologie,’ ed. Robert. Idva., 
27. 

‘Note on Inscription from Oinia.’ Idid., p. 326. 

‘Phrygian Notes.’ Bezzenbergers Beitrége zur Kunde der indo- 
germanischen Sprachen, xiv, pp. 308 ff. 

‘Laodiceia Combusta and Sinethandos.’ 47h. Mitt., xiti, pp. 
2a3 i, 

‘Note on the Map of Lycia~-Pamphylia.’ P.R.G.S., x (new 
monthly series), pp. 160-164. 

Letter to S. Reinach. Rev. arch., 3¢ Ser., xii, pp. 218-226 
= Chron. d’Or., 1, pp. 495-504. 

Review of Roberts’ ‘Introduction to Greek Epigraphy.’ 7/., 
August 25. 

Reviews of Sterrett’s ‘ Epigraphical Journey in Asia Minor’ and 
‘Wolfe Expedition to Asia Minor,’ and of ‘ Papers of the 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens, vol. iv, 
Ibid., November 24. 


gan peedirch.. iv, pp.6 £1263 f. 


1889 
Pee oitye Ol buryetan Art, opt. i. --fH.S.5 x, pps 47. f. 


(Pt. 1 in vol. 1x.) 


‘Artemis-Leto and Apollo-Lairbenos.’ Jdid., pp. 216 f. 
= 2 
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‘Early Christian Monuments in Phrygia: A Study in the Early 
History of the Church.’ Exfos., February, April, May. 

Review of Le Bas-Reinach, ‘Bibliotheque des Monuments 
figurés grecs et romains, 1.’ Class. Rev., ili, pp. 83 f. 

‘The Province of Asia’ [Review of Monceaux, ‘De communi 
Asiae provinciae’]. Idrd., pp. 174 f. 

Review of Sterrett’s ‘Epigraphical Journey in Asia Minor’ 
and ‘ Wolfe Expedition to Asia Minor.’ Jérd., pp. 325 f. 

Letter to S. Reinach. Rev. arch., 3¢ Ser., xiv, pp. 134-136 
= Chron. d’Or., 1, pp. 573-576. 

Notes on Liebenam, ‘ Die Legaten in den rémischen Provinzen.’ 
Berl. phil. Woch., 1x, cols. 1162-1163. 

‘Inscriptions d’Asie Mineure.’ Rev. Et. gr., li, pp. 17 f. 

‘Ad inscriptiones Phrygias.’ PAz/ologus, N.F., i, pp. 754 f. 

‘Syro-Cappadocian Monuments in Asia Minor” <Az¢h. Mitt., 
XIV; Ppael 70st. 

Review’ of ¥.4.S., vol. ix (1888); of Am. fo Arca cine 
September-December, 1888; of Cagnat’s ‘L’Année épi- 
graphique’; of Rayet’s ‘Etudes d’Archeéologie et d'Art.’ 
Ath, August 24. 

Review of S. Lane-Poole’s ‘Turkey.’ Oxford Magazine, March 6. 

Biography of Donald Sime, H.M.I.S., Lieut. Inverness Artillery 
Volunteers. 4/ma Mater (Aberdeen University Magazine), 
November. 


1890 


Tue HisroricAL GeoGrapHy oF Asia Minor: Supplementary 
Papers, R.G.S., vol. iv. John Murray : London. 

‘Oxford Explorers in Asia Minor.’ Speaker, August 9. 

‘The Antonius and Sallustius of Horace.’ Acad., May 31. 

‘Notes from Pisidia’ (with D. G. Hogarth). 4:h., July 26. 

‘Notes from Isauria and Cappadocia’ (with D. G. Hogarth). 
Ibid., August 16. 

‘Notes from Cappadocia.’ Idid., October 18. 

‘On a Christian Basilica at Apameia-Kelainai.’ Trans. of the 
Aberdeen Ecclestological Society, iv, pp. 2-4; cf. Rev. arch., 
3° Ser, XVL) p.. 203) =) Ghronid Ori ae pr 7 ro: 

Letter to S. Reinach. Rev. arch., 3° Ser., xv, pp. 295-297 
= Chron. d’Or., 1, pp. 654-657. 
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1891 


‘Glycerius the Deacon: the Story of a Heresy.’ [Paper read 
to the Cambridge Clerical Society, October 17, 1889.] 
Expos., May. (Republished in THe Cuurcu In THE ROMAN 
Empire.) 

Review of S. Reinach’s ‘ Bibliotheque des Monuments figures 
grecs et romains, 11. Cass. Rev., v, p. 131. 

‘Notes from Asia Minor.’ 4¢h., August 15, September 5. 

Review of Kondakof, Tolstoi & Reinach’s ‘ Antiquités de la 
Russie meridionale.’ Oxford Magazine, pp. 313 f. 


1892 


‘St. Paul’s First Journey in Asia Minor.’ Expos., January, 
September, October, November. 

Review of S. Reinach’s ‘Chroniques d’Orient.’ C/ass. Rev., vi, 

2 2: 

‘The Newton Stone.’ cad., July 2 and September 17. 

Review of Murray’s ‘Handbook of Greek Archeology.’ 
Bookman, April. 

Review of Middleton’s ‘ Remains of Ancient Rome.’ Jdid., May. 

‘Mr. Gladstone on Homer.’ Jd6id., October. 

Wettersto, 5. Reinach, “Rev. arch., 3° Set., Xix, p: 126 (Sites 
of Callatabi and Cydrara), p. 422. 


1893 


THe CHURCH IN THE RoMAN EMPIRE BEFORE A.D. 170: with 
Maps and [llustrations. [Mansfield College Lectures, 
1892.| London: Hodder and Stoughton ; New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

‘The Late Professor Hort.’ Expos., January. 

‘The Church and the Empire in the First Century.’ Jdid., 
January. 

‘The Pastoral Epistles and Tacitus.’ Idid., February. 

‘About the Sixth Hour. Jézd., March. 

‘The First Epistle attributed to St. Peter.’ Ldzd., April. 

‘Artemis at Ephesus.’ Cass. Rev., vii, pp. 78-79. 
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‘Two Books on Greek Antiquities in Russia. 1. Reinach: 
‘Bibliothtque des Monuments figurés grecs et romains, 
ili, Antiquités du Bosphore cimmerien.’ 2. Kondakof, 
Tolstoi & Reinach : ‘ Antiquites de la Russie meridionale.’ 
Class. Rev., vii, pp. 182 f. 

‘Methodius, Bishop of Olympos.’ Jdid., pp. 311-312. 

‘Pre-Hellenic Monuments of Cappadocia’ (with D. G. Hogarth), 
parts I and III. Recueil de Travaux relatifs a la Philologte 
et a 1 Archéologie égyptiennes et assyriennes, xiv, pp. 74-84, 
88-94 ; xv, pp. 89-91. 

Review of Perrot’s ‘ Histoire de l’Art dans l’Antiquité, tome 
Viner orass  Daya7.G. 

‘The Holy City of Phrygia.’ Contemporary Review, October. 

‘On the Permanent Attachment of Religious Veneration to 
Special Localities in Asia Minor.’ rans. of the Ninth Inter- 
national Congress of Orientalists, ii, pp. 381 f. (Republished 
in PAULINE AND OTHER STUDIES, 1906.) 

‘Micrasiana.” A. Paphlagonie: 1. Ere de Gangra; 2. Regnum 
Ateporigis. B, Pisidie: 1. Demos Osia; 2. Ariassos ; 
3. Lrere d’Ariassos. Rev. Et. gr., vi, pp. 251 f. 

‘The Antonine Wall. 47¢/., July 15 and 29. 

‘Count Robert of Paris.’ Bookman, March. 

‘Mr. Andrew Lang and the Epic.’ Lérd., April. 

Review of W. E. Addis’ ‘Christianity and the Roman Empire.’ 
Ibid., May. 

‘Recollections of Professor W. Minto.’ 4/ma Mater (Aberdeen 
University Magazine), March. 


1894 

‘A Reply to Mr. Chase,’ i, 11, Epilogue. Expos., January, 
February, April. 

Review of Burckhardt’s edition of ‘ Hieroclis Synecdemus.’ 
Class. Rev., vill, pp. 40-41. 

Review of Weber’s ‘ Dinair Celenes-Apamee’ and ‘Guide du 
Voyageur a Ephese.’ Jdid., pp. 71-72. 

‘Colonia Niniva or Ninica? Lettre a M. E. Babelon.’ Rev. 
num., pp. 164 f. 

Review of Hardy’s ‘Christianity and the Roman Government.’ 
Bookman, June. 
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1895 


St. Pau THE TRAVELLER AND THE RoMAN Citizen. [Morgan 
Lectures in Auburn Sem., N.Y., 1894, and Mansfield 
College Lectures, 1895.] London : Hodder and Stoughton. 

Tue CiTies AND BisHopRIcs OF PHRYGIA, BEING AN ESSAY OF THE 
LOCAL HISTORY OF PHRYGIA FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO 
THE TuRKIsH ConqussT, vol. i, pt. i. Clarendon Press. 

‘Correction (Site of Roman Dorylaion).’ 4th. Mitt., xx, p. 372. 

Review of Professor G. A. Smith’s ‘ Historical Geography of the 
Holy Land.’ Expos., January. 

‘Professor F. Blass on the two editions of Acts. JIdzd., February 
and March. } 

‘The Rulers of the Synagogue.’ Jdrd., April. 

“The Words in Acts denoting Missionary Travel.’ Iézd., May. 

‘Forms of Classification in Acts.’ Idrd., July. 

‘On the Interpretation of two passages in the Epistle to the 
Galatians.’ Id7d., August. 

‘St. Paul in Athens.’ Jé7d., September and October. 

Review of Pater’s ‘Greek Studies.’ Bookman, April. 

‘Inscriptions en Langue pisidienne.’ Rev. Univ. Mid, 1, pp. 
353 f. 

‘The Galatia of St. Paul’s Epistle. Exp. Times, vii, pp. 142 f. 


1896 


‘Basil of Caesareia.’ Expos., January. 

‘The Lawful Assembly (Acts xix, 39). dzd., February. 

‘St. Paul and the Jewish Christians in a.p. 46.’ Ibid., March. 

‘A Fixed Date in the Life of St. Paul.’ Jdzd., May. 

©The Sixth Hour.’ Jdrd., June. 

‘Paul’s Attitude towards Peter and James.’ dzd., July. 

‘Cornelius and the Italic Cohort.’ Idzd., September. 

Review of Reinach’s ‘Bibliotheque des Monuments figures 
grecs et romains, iv.’ C/ass. Rev., X, p. 125. 

Supplementary note to Anderson’s ‘The Campaign of Basil I 
against the Paulicians.’ Jdzd/., p. 140. 

‘The “Galatia” of St. Paul and the “Galatic Territory” of 
Acts.’ Stud. Bibl, iv, pp. 15-57. 
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‘Two Massacres in Asia Minor.’ Contemporary Review, Sep- 
tember. 

‘The Galatia of St. Paul’s Epistle, ii. Exp. Times, vii, pp. 285 f. 

‘Professor Schiirer and St. Paul’s Galatia.’ Jdid., vii, pp. 566 f. 

Introductory Note to Middleton & Mills’ ‘The Student’s Com- 
panion to Latin Authors,’ London, 1896. 


1897 


THE CiT1IESs AND BisHoprics oF Puryaia, vol. i, pt. (pp. 353- 
791). Clarendon Press. 

Impressions OF TURKEY DURING TWELVE YEARS W ANDERINGS. 
London : Hodder and Stoughton. 

‘New Light on the Book of Acts’ (in RecenT RESEARCH IN 
BistE Lanps, pp. 229 f.). Philadelphia. 

‘On Dr. Schiirer’s Reply regarding the Italic Cohort.’ Expos., 
January. 

‘Pauline Chronology.’ Jézd., March. 

‘The Census of Quirinius.’ Jéd., April and June. 

Review of Baring-Gould’s ‘A Study of St. Paul.’ Iérd., July. 

‘St. Paul’s Shipwreck.’ Jézd., August. 

‘Note on Acts xvi, 12. ILdid., October. 

‘Are there two Lukan texts of Acts?’  Jdzd., December. 

‘On a Question in Accentuation (the name Deidas or Didas).’ 
Class. Rev., Xi, p. 261. 

‘Provincial Life in the Days of St. Basil. Quarter/y Review, 
October. (Republished in PAvLinE anD OTHER STUDIEs, 
1906.) 

‘What to do in the East.’ Contemporary Review, August. 

‘The Childhood of Horace. Macmillan’s Magazine, October. 

‘The Meeting of Horace and Virgil.’ Transactions of the Franco- 
Scottish Society, pp. 114 f. (Reprinted Macmillan’s 
Magazine, November.) 

‘St. Paul’s Handicraft (Acts xviii, 3).’ Expos. Times, viii, 
pp. 109, 286 f. 


1898 


Was CuristT Born AT BETHLEHEM? A Stupy oN THE CREDI- 
BILITY oF ST. Luke. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
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Various Articles in H.D.B., vol. i, viz.: Achaia; Adramyt- 
tium; Antioch in Pisidia; Asia; Asiarch; Bithynia ; 
Cappadocia; Caria; Chios; Churches (Robbers of) ; 
Giicm: Cnidus =, Colossae= + /'Cormth ;'\:Cos :. » Delos:: 
Derbe ; Diana; Ephesian ; Ephesus. 

‘The Authorship of the Acts. Exfos., January. 

‘The Epistle to the Galatians.’ Jdzd., June. 

‘A Historical Commentary on the Epistle to the Galatians.’ 
Ibid., July, August, September, October, November, 
December. 

Review of Farnell’s ‘Cults of the Greek States.’ Class. Rev., 
Sig U1 Trt, | 

Notice of Reinach’s ‘Repertoire de la Statuaire grecque et 
romaine, tome i,’ and ‘Chroniques d’Orient (deuxieme 
Serie).’ Ibid., pp. 183-184. 

Notice of Perrot’s ‘Histoire de l’Art dans lAntiquite,’ vii. 
lbid., p. 233. 

‘Varia: I. The Slaves in the Wasps; II. cai meaning ‘or’; 
III. Phrygo-Galatian Slaves.’ Jdzd., pp. 335 f. 

‘The Date of First Peter.’ Guardian, December 7. . 

‘Asiana. B.C.H., xxii, pp. 233 f. 1. Dablis-Doris; 2. Kinna; 
3. Zygostasion; 4. Kotriga; 5. Me[tragyr]tai (should be 
Me[nagyr]tai) ; 6. The Lydo-Phrygian Year. 

Review of Woodhouse’s ‘ Aetolia: its Geography, Topography, 
and Antiquities.’ 4¢h., January 29. 

‘Ephesus: Damascus; Rock Milestone near Kabatia.’ Idrd., 
May 21. 

‘Zu kleinasiatischen Inschriften’ (with E. Kalinka). Oesterr. 
Fahresh., 1, Beiblatt, cols. 95-98. 

‘Notes on the “ Acta” of Martyrs.’ Exp. Times, ix, pp. 495 f. 

‘The word aydrn. ITbid., 1x, pp. 567 f. 

‘The Greek of the Early Church and the Pagan Ritual.’ Ldérd., 
MNP Ou s4ery O75, 157 1, 200'4. 

‘The Western Text of Acts.’ Idid., x, pp. 95 f. 

pexccoctchices clueLnivere ypar J.’ G..C. Anderson), (Rev, 
Univ. Midi, iv, pp. 143-144. 
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1899 
Various Articles in H.D.B., vol. 11, viz.: Galatia; Galatia 
(Region of); Galatians; Halicarnassus; Hierapolis ; 


Iconium ; [lyricum. 

‘Questions. Expos., January. (Republished in Pauline anpb 
OTHER STUuDIEs, 1906.) 

‘A Historical Commentary on the Epistle to the Galatians.’ 
Ibid., January, February, July, August, September. 

‘The Date and Authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews.’ 
Ibid., Jane. 

‘Mr. Lewin and Professor Bacon on the Passover.’ Jézd., 
December. 

‘Some Recent Works on Asia Minor.’ (Radet: ‘La Lydie’ 
and ‘En Phrygie’ and ‘De Coloniis Macedonibus in 
Asiam cis-Taurum deductis’; Buresch: ‘Aus Lydien.’) 
Class. Rev., xiii, pp. 136 f. 

‘Was St. Paul’s Epistle written to North or South Galatians ?’ 
United Presbyterian Magazine, March. 

‘The Philippians and their Magistrates.’ 1. On the Title of 
the Magistrates at Philippi. 2. On the Greek form of 
the name Philippians. ‘fournal of Theological Studies, 
1) Dp. bias 

©On Mark x1) 427) Exp. Tomes, x ppg etna gO, 

‘Hittite Decipherment and the Hittite Inscriptions.’ Jdzd., x, 
pp. 384 f., 527 f. 

A HisroricAL CoMMENTARY ON ST. Paut’s EpisTLE To THE 
GataTians. London, Hodder and Stoughton. 


1900 


Various Articles in H.D.B., vol. ii, viz.: Laodicea; Lasea ; 
Lycaonia; Lycia; Lydia; Lystra; Mallus; Miletus ; 
Myndus ; Myra ; Mysia ; Nicopolis ; Pamphylia ; Patara ; 
Perga ; Pergamus or Pergamum ; Phasetis ; Philadelphia ; 
Pheenix ; Phrygia; Pisidia. 

‘St. Paul on Marriage.’ Expos., May. 

‘A Second Fixed Point in the Pauline Chronology.’ Jéi., 
August. 
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‘ Historical Commentary on the Epistles to the Corinthians.’ 
Ibid., January, February, March, April, August, October, 
November. 

‘Some Recent Editions of the Acts of the Apostles.’ Ldz7., 
November. . 

‘Eating in an Idol Temple; The Corinthian Clubs; The 
Common Meal; Pagan Clubs and the Christian Church ; 
The Eucharist in St. Paul’s Gospel.’ Iézd., December. 

Review of ‘Altertiimer von Hierapolis (Humann, Cichorius, 
Judeich, Winter).’ C/ass. Rev., xiv, pp. 79-85. 

Notice of Geyer’s ‘Itinera Hierosolymitana. Idid., p. 143. 

Notice of Reinach’s ‘Repertoire des Vases peints grecs et 
eticsdues.| etl. ued. pp. IA1 and 3738. 

‘The Acts of the Apostles.’ Hom. Rev., January. 

‘The Pauline Chronology.’ Idid., December. 

Review of Barnes’ ‘St. Peter in Rome and his Tomb on the 
Vatican Hill.’ Bookman, September. 


Igo! 


‘Imperial Policy and the Pagan Clubs : importance of the Ques- 
tion in the Early Gentile Churches ; St. John and St. Paul 
on Associations and Idolothyta ; St. Peter, St. John and St. 
Paul on the Sacrificial Feasts.’ Expos., February. 

‘The Epistle and its Parts ; Letter-writing in Ephesus ; Intervals 
and Pauses in the Epistle; The First Letter contained in 
First Corinthians; The Single Standard and The Mon- 
archical Bishop ; Paul’s Plans for a Second Visit to Corinth.’ 
Tbid., March. 

‘The Apostolate—“ Am I not Free ?”—Privileges of an Apostle 
—St. Peter in Corinth—Note on the Date of Second John 
—Had Paul seen Jesus?’ Idzd., May. 

‘Corroboration: The Census Lists of Quirinius and Augustus : 
and the Family and Rank of St. Paul.’ zd., November. 

‘The Cities of the Pauline Churches.’ Jézd., December. 

‘Note on Strabo, xii, 3, 38 (p. 560).’ Cass. Rev., Xv, p. 54. 

‘Ephesus.’ Biblical World, March. 

‘The Statesmanship of Paul.’ Contemporary Rev., March and 
April. | 
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Review of Lanciani’s ‘Destruction of Ancient Rome.’ Book- 
man, February. 

‘Deux jours en Phrygie.” Rev. Ev. anc., iii, pp. 269 f. 

‘Note sur le sarcophage d’Ambar-Arasi.’ did., p. 358. 

‘A New Theory as to the Date of the Epistle to the Galatians.’ 
Exp. Times, xii, pp. 157 f. 


1902 


THe EpucatTion or Curist: MHutresip—e Reveries. London, 
Hodder and Stoughton. 

Various Articles in H.D.B., vol. iv, viz. :—Pontus; Rhegium ; 
Rhodes ; Samothrace ; Sardis; Smyrna ; Syracuse ; Tarsus ; 
Thracia ; Town Clerk ; Troas; Tyrannus. 

‘The Education of Christ. Hom. Rev., October. 

‘The Geographical Conditions determining History and Religion 
in Asia Minor.’ Geog. ‘four., xx, pp. 257 f. 

‘Exploration in Tarsus and the Vicinity.’ -4¢h., December 6. 

‘Nouvelles remarques sur les textes d’Acmonia.’ Rev. Et. anc., 


LV, Pp 2072. 
‘The Jews in the Greco-Asiatic Cities. Expos., January, 
February. 


‘St. Paul.’ Idzd., August. 
‘Shall we hear Evidence or not?’ Id7d., September. 
‘A Lost Chapter of Early Christian History.’ dzd., October. 


SEs 


‘Travel and Correspondence among the Early Christians.’ Expos., 
December. 

‘Early Monuments and Archaic Art of the North-east of Scot- 
land’ (read at the Aberdeen Conference, 1903). Museums 
Fournal, November. 

‘Excavation in Asia Minor’ (Summary). Proceedings of the 
British Academy, 1903-1904, pp. 109-110. 

‘Cilicia, Tarsus, and the Great Taurus Pass.’ Geog. ‘four., 
October. 

‘Tarsus and the Pass of the Cilician Gates.’ 4¢h., August 1. 
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Review of Strzygowski’s ‘ Kleinasien ein Neuland der Kunst- 
geschichte.’ Idzd., November 14. 
‘ Pisidia and the Lycaonian Frontier.’ 4.B.S.4., ix, (1902-1903), 


pp. 243 f. 


1904 


Articles in H.D.B., Extra Volume, viz. :—‘ Religion of Greece 
and Asia Minor,’ pp. 109-156. ‘Roads and Travel (in the 
New Testament),’ pp. 375-402. ‘Numbers, Hours, Years, 
and Dates,’ pp. 473-484. 

‘The Letters to the Seven Churches of Asia.’ Exgos., January. 

‘The Letters to the Asian Churches.’ Jéid., February. 

‘The Letters to the Seven Churches.’ Jdzd., March, April. 

‘The Letter to Smyrna.’ Jdid., May. 

‘The Letter to the Church in Pergamum.’ dz, June. 

‘The Letter to the Church in Thyatira.’ Idzd., July. 

‘The Letter to the Church in Sardis.’ J6zd., August, September. 

‘The Flavian Persecution in the Province of Asia.’ Idid., 
October. 

‘The Letter to the Church in Philadelphia.’ Idzd/., November. 

LETTERS TO THE SEVEN CHURCHES OF ASIA, AND THEIR PLACE 
IN THE PLAN OF THE APOCALYPSE. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. 

Notice of Perrot’s ‘Histoire de Art dans l’Antiquite, viii.’ 
Class. Rev., XVill, pp. 92-94. 

‘Note on the Vocative of Geds. Ibid. p. 158. 

‘Note on Juvenal, vil, 22.’ Idid., p. 158. 

‘The Geographical Study of Homer’ (Review of Bérard’s ‘ Les 
Pheniciens et ’Odyssee’). did., pp. 165-169. 

‘The Early Christian Art of Nova Isaura.’ 4¢h., July 23. 

‘Discoveries in Lycaonia.’ Jézd., December 17. 

‘Lycaonia. Oe6esterr. ‘fahresh., vii, Beiblatt, cols. 57-132. 

‘The Date of Polycarp’s Martyrdom. Exp, Times, xv, pp. 
Pao 6 Wa 8 bo 

‘In the School of Tyrannus from the Fifth to the Tenth Hour : 
Acts xix) 9 (Db). leid., xv, pp: 397. 

‘The Tarsian Citizenship of St. Paul.’ Jézd., xvi, pp. 18 f. 

‘The Education of St. John in Patmos.’ Jdérd., xvi, pp. 94 f. 
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1905 
‘Topography and Epigraphy of Nova Isaura.’ ‘¥.A.S., xxv, pp. 
LORE 


‘The Olive-tree and the Wild-olive. Expos., January, Febru- 
ary. 

‘The Book as an Early Christian Symbol.’ Jé:d., March. 

‘The Early Christian Symbol of the Open Book.’ Jézd., April. 

‘The Worship of the Virgin Mary at Ephesus.’ Jérd., June, 
August. (Republished in PauLinE anD OTHER STUDIES, 
1906. 

‘Iconium.’ Jézd., September, October. 

‘Religion in Lycaonia and Iconium.’ Jézd¢., November. 

‘The Christian Inscriptions of Lycaonia.’ Idzd., December. 

‘Lycaonian and Phrygian Notes. I. Zizima and the Zizimene 
Mother; II. Ariandos; III. Kaballa and the Castle of 
Dakalias ; IV. Colonia Iconiensium ; V. Iconium of Pro- 
vincia Galatia ; VI. Zeus Eurydamenos ; VII. The Imperial 
Estates round Pisidian Antioch; VIII. Inscriptions of the 
Xenoi Tekmoreioi.’ C/ass. Rev., xix, pp. 367-370, 413- 
429. | 

‘A Summer Journey in Asia Minor.’ British Weekly, July 27. 

‘Neo-Phrygian Inscriptions.’ Oe¢esterr. ‘fahresh., viii, Beiblatt, 
cols. 79-120. 

‘The Date of the Apocalypse. Exp. Times, xvi, pp. 171 f. 

‘The White Stone and the “Gladiatorial”’ Tessera.’ Jdzd., 
KV eDpee 5 Sone 

‘After Graduation—What? I. Classical Research. 4/ma 
Mater (Aberdeen University Magazine), vol. xxii, pp. 53-55, 
62-64. 


1906. 


‘The War of Moslem and Christian for the Possession of Asia 
Minor.’ [The Rede Lecture, Cambridge, 1906.] Con- 
temporary Review, July. (Republished in Stud. E.R.P.) 

‘Preliminary Report to the Wilson Trustees on Exploration in 
Phrygia and Lycaonia,’ in SrupiEs In THE Hisrory anp ART 
OF THE EAsTERN PRoviINcEs oF THE RomMaAN Empire, by 


Seven Graduates of the University of Aberdeen, pp. 231 f. 
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‘The Tekmoreian Guest-Friends.’ Jdid., pp. 305-377. 

‘The Christian Inscriptions of Lycaonia,’ 11. Expos., January, 
February. 

‘Tarsus. Idid., March, May, July, August, September, Oc- 
tober. 

‘Tarsus, the River and the Sea.’ dd, April. 

‘Derbe.’ Tdid., June. 
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ANATOLIAN STUDIES 


I. 


SOME QUESTIONS BEARING ON THE DATE AND 
PLACE OF COMPOSITION OF STRABO’S 
GEOGRAPHY 


by J. G. C. ANDERSON 
I. 


Nine or ten years ago I began to prepare a commentary on 
Strabo’s description of Pontus for a projected edition of the books 
dealing with Asia Minor, which, in the present state of the world, 
is not likely to see the light—a fact to be deplored, if only because 
we lose the valuable information and well-pondered ideas which 
would have been contributed by the scholar in whose honour this 
volume is written. In preparing the commentary, I had to review 
afresh some old problems, and the renewed study of them led. me 
to examine, more carefully than I had done, the question of the 
date of Strabo’s Geography. Life is too short, and leisure too 
scanty, to permit of the independent examination of every question 
which arises in the course of one’s work, and many have too readily 
accepted Niese’s view that the first part of the Geography was 
written in the second half of a.p. 18, and the second part in the 
first half of a.p. 19, before the death of Germanicus in October. 
For speed of composition that would surely be a record; Strabo 
himself compares his work to a colossal statue. Book XVII, in- 
deed, points to a later date, since it mentions the death of King 
Juba, which appears to be fixed with fair certainty to a.p. 23 by 
the combination of literary and numismatic evidence, and Niese’s 
effort to disprove this conclusion was unsuccessful. But even if 
the period of writing be extended to a.p. 23, difficulties arise. 
In a.p. 18 Strabo would be in his eighty-first year,! and it is not 


1 He was born probably in B.c. 63, as Niese showed by an ingenious argument. 
I 
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likely either that he would have deferred his task till he reached 
that great age, or that he could produce at that time of life such 
a voluminous work, full of freshness and vigour. It was no light 
task for one who had travelled comparatively so little as Strabo, 
and depended on written and oral sources (axo7) for the bulk of 
his information. It required long years of preliminary work in 
collecting materials ; much was probably collected in Alexandria, 
where he stayed a long time (II, 3, 5), possibly before he returned 
to Rome about B.c. 20." There is another weighty consideration, 
which cannot escape the notice of any careful reader, viz. the 
quite extraordinary dearth of allusions to facts belonging to the 
latter half of Augustus’ reign, a strange silence about events 
of the first importance and about other facts which Strabo is 
specially fond of mentioning. 

It was such considerations that led Prof. E. Pie in 1886, 
to put forward his view about the date of composition, a view 
which he re-stated in 1908, and reinforced by new arguments.® 
Briefly, he holds that the Geography was begun not long after 
the completion of the Hystorical Memoirs (i.e. soon after B.c. 27), 
and was completed by B.c. 7 ; afterwards it was hastily touched 
up by the insertion of references to Tiberius and to some recent 
events, particularly events concerning the eastern provinces. . 
The accession of Tiberius and Germanicus’ visit to the East 
were both very important events. There was good reason, 
therefore, for revision.* 

It seems difficult to disagree with the conclusion that there 
was an incomplete revision, in or about a.p. 18, of a text which 
had been written many years before. There can be no doubt 
about the almost unbroken gap that extends over the second half 
of Augustus’ reign. Clearly, so far as this period is concerned, 
it is hazardous to argue from Strabo’s silence, or to infer that his 
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2 Strabo (I, 1, 23) tells us that he resolved to write the work after he had finished 
his 47 books of Historical Memoirs, the last 43 of which continued Polybius’ history 
down (apparently) to the beginning of the Empire. ‘This work Niese assigned to the 
period B.c. 22-a.D. 18. 

8 Opinions differing from Niese’s had already been expressed by several writers. 
Pais’ view was adopted by the late Prof. Sterrett in the Z¢roduction to his translation in 
the Loeb series. 

* Riv. di filol. class., XV (1886), pp. 97 ff., and Ancient Italy, translated by C. D. 
Curtis, Chicago, 1908, pp. 379 ff. 
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statements always represent facts as they were at the apparent 
date of composition, about a.p. 18-23. 

The nature of the difficulties raised by his narrative may 
be illustrated by two instances from Book XII, which are not 
utilized by Pais! The first concerns Garsaoura, a Cappadocian 
town lying on the great trade route from Ephesus to the 
Euphrates, close to the border of Lycaonia. It is mentioned 
three times in Book XII,? and once in Book XIV, where he 
is quoting from Artemidoros (c. 2, 29). The first passage 
describes it as a homopolis, which was once the metropolis of the 
district. "The second does not define it. ‘The third calls it a 
polichnion and a phrourin, and the fourth a po/tchnicn. These 
terms, though not identical in meaning, are all differentiated by 
Strabo from po/is, an “autonomous” city-state more or less fully 
organized on the Hellenistic model.’ Now, as Leake showed, 
Garsaoura was identical with Archelais, a foundation of the last 
king of Cappadocia. The town, therefore, had been organized 
as a mdALs some time before Archelaos was summoned to Rome 
by Tiberius.© As the summons followed soon after Tiberius’ 
accession, there is little doubt that the re-foundation of the town 
dated from the time of Augustus. The change of status and 
the change of name are facts which Strabo would certainly have 
recorded, had he known of them when he was writing Books 
XII-XIV. As he is in general well informed about Cappadocia 
under Archelaos, they probably occurred after the time when 
he wrote, and were overlooked on revision, if, indeed, they ever 
became known to him (see below). In any case, his statement 
was not true in A.D. 18. 

The second instance is furnished by the chapter in which 
the third mention of Garsaoura occurs (XII, 6). One cannot 
fail to be struck by the omissions in the account of the sub- 
jugation of the Pisidian-Cilician mountaineers of the Taurus 


1The second is mentioned, but the date and the facts were not then properly 
known. 
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3 The term is, however, sometimes used loosely of cities which were not organized 
in that manner, e.g. Pessinous and the two Komanas. 

4 Ramsay, H.G.A.M,, p. 284, who concludes that “ probably Strabo’s information 
was not up to date.” Under Clandius the town became a colonia. 

wlan, 7, Li, 42, 
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region. Strabo describes in detail the operations of King 
Amyntas against these wild tribes, and narrates how, after cap- 
turing Kremna and other fortresses, the king lost his life in his 
campaign against the Homonadeis (or rather Homanadeis, as 
Sir W. Ramsay has shown), and how he was subsequently 
avenged by Quirinius, the governor of Syria. We now know that 
the operations of Quirinius took place in the years following B.c. 
11/10, and that they were succeeded by a systematic reorganization 
of the whole region, in the course of which Augustus planted 
no fewer than five Roman colonies to act as garrisons, connecting 
them with the older military centre Colonia Caesarea (Antioch) 
by a great system of roads, the Viae Sebastae, which were under 
construction in B.c. 6. This carefully-planned work of pacifica- 
tion would take some years to complete.” 

Strabo’s account breaks off with Quirinius’ victory, and the 
removal of the population from their mountain fastnesses to the 
neighbouring cities. His sole reference to the subsequent 
settlement—the most important piece of work done by Augustus 
in Asia Minor during the latter part of his reign—is contained 
in a single clause stating that “Kremna is now occupied by 
Roman colonists.’ How are we to account for Strabo’s failure 
even to name the other four co/oniae ? The establishment of a 
colonia is a type of fact which he constantly mentions, and the 
planting of four simultaneously in a single inland district was a 
notable event. The quality of his account of the country con- 
cerned, and his outline of the operations, have led Sir W. Ramsay 
to think that his information was derived from an officer who 
served in the war. It would seem that his information about the 
reorganization following the war was extremely limited, and we 
shall find other evidence that for the years following B.c. 6 the 
information which he had was insufficient to enable him to 
comprehend its full significance. It might, indeed, be argued 
that such knowledge as he possessed of Augustus’ work in Pisidia 
reached him after the completion of his account, and that the 
mention of the colony at Kremna was inserted later; certainly 


17kR.S., VII (1917), pp. 263 ff. 

2Cheesman, /.#.S., II (1913), pp. 253 ff.; Ramsay, Bearing of Recent Dis- 
covery, 1915, pp. 275 ff. ; 7.#.S., VI (1916), pp. 83 ff, and especially VII, pp. 229- 
283. Cp. Bleckmann, A7?io, XVII (1920), pp. 104 ff. ; and Dessau, zdid., pp. 252 ff. 
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it is somewhat oddly inserted in the middle of the account 
of Amyntas’ operations, and the occurrence of Kremna in the 
original narrative would naturally suggest a reference here to the 
colonization scheme. But Strabo knows of other events that 
occurred not only in B.c. 6/5, but also in B.c. 3/2 (below) and we 
can hardly suppose that they are all later additions. 

Still more noteworthy is Strabo’s want of full and accurate 
knowledge about events affecting his native land and the im- 
mediately adjoining districts which were included by him (as 
they were at one period) in the region of Pontus. His definition 
of Pontus as a territorial designation is based on the arrange- 
ments of Pompey, who included under it all the lands held by 
Mithradates in Asia Minor, except Lesser Armenia and Colchis, 
and joined it with Bithynia, to form a dual province. So it 
remained until Antony partitioned the whole of it, except the 
littoral west of the Halys, the ora Pontica, among “kings and 
dynasts,” and this system of principalities continued till B.c. 6, 
when Augustus began to re-incorporate the more westerly dis- 
tricts in the Empire. In his opening sentences (XII, 3, 1), 
Strabo notes these later developments, in general language, and 
adds: “As we go through the details, we shall describe things 
as they now are, making a few references to older facts, where it 
is useful to do so.” It is natural, then, that his description should 
have been regarded as an authoritative statement of the con- 
ditions existing at the apparent date of composition (a.p. 18 
foll.). 

Now, Mithradates’ realm included not only the Paph- 
lagonian coast-land, but also two valleys of inland Paphlagonia, 
running parallel to the coast range, the valley of the Amnias west 
of the Halys (in which Pompeiopolis lay) and the rolling district 
of Phazimonitis (which continues that depression east of the 
Halys, and contained Pompey’s city Neapolis). In Strabo’s 
earlier life these two districts were separated from the province 
of Pontus, and separated permanently. The separation took place 
in B.c. 40, when Antony bestowed them (together with the rest 
of inland Paphlagonia and the kingdom of Galatia) on Kastor II, 
who ruled till B.c. 36. He was succeeded in Paphlagonia by 
his son Deiotaros Philadelphos, who died in B.c. 6/5. Augustus 
then annexed the principality, and added it to the province of 
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Galatia, in which it remained till the time of Diocletian.’ The 
date of annexation .is proved by inscriptions, which also show 
that the Paphlagonian principality included Pompeiopolis and 
Neapolis.” | | 

What is Strabo’s account? In § g he tells us that “ Mithri- 
dates held the nearest portion of inland Paphlagonia, which ex- 
tended in part even beyond (east of) the Halys (i.e. the districts 
of Pompeiopolis and Neapolis), and this is the limit which the 
Romans have drawn for the province of Pontus; the rest 
remained even after the fall of Mithridates under the rule of 
princes.” ‘That is to say, thenceforward the districts of the two 
cities formed part of the province of Pontus. The perfect tense 
“have drawn” (adopiorac) would naturally be interpreted as 
implying that Pompey’s arrangement still existed when Strabo 
wrote.? This is in such complete conflict with ascertained facts 
that formerly I sought to save Strabo’s repute for accuracy.* In 
vain. Section 40 reveals clearly that Strabo was totally unaware 
that Pompeiopolis had ever ceased to belong to the province of 
Pontus (it is yépa rns Llovtixns érapyias), that it had passed into 
the hands of “dynasts,” that it had been finally annexed only in 
B.c. 6, and that it was then added to the province, not of Pontus, 
but of Galatia. Here there is no question of the date of com- 
position. Strabo’s statement is false. His knowledge was de- 
fective, and his information about the change of B.c. 6/5, following 
on the death of Deiotaros (which he mentions in the very next 
section), was too incomplete to enable him to detect and correct 
his mistake. 

Next, as regards Neapolis and its territory (§ 38). After 
describing Pompey’s arrangements here, he merely adds: “But 
his successors assigned this district also [like Zela and Megalo- 
polis] to kings,” and there he stops. He is unaware that the last 
king had died in s.c. 6, and that the district was then annexed 


This is proved by the evidence of Roman milestones C.Z.Z., III, Suppl., 14184, 
25, 27, 30. Ptolemy also states the fact correctly. 

2 Stud. Pont., 1, p. 91 ff., III, no. 67 = LG.R.P., lll, 139 ; and LG.R.P,, Ill, 
135, with Ramsay, Fev. ZB. &7., 1893, p. 251 f. 

3J. A. R. Munro, in 7.A.S., XX (1900), p. 160 f., and XXI (1901), p. 61, 
note 1. 

* Stud. Pont., 1, pp. 95 ft. 
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and added to Galatia;! he is also unaware that it had formed 
part of the principality of Deiotaros, whose death he records 
in § 41 as the occasion of the annexation of inland Paphlagonia. 
He did not realise that the prince’s death had any bearing on his 
narrative in § 38. He failed to appreciate the full meaning of 
reports which reached him about the political changes of the 
year B.c. 6/5, even though the districts affected immediately 
adjoined the territory of his native city Amaseia.2 In con- 
sequence, his account is not true to the facts as they were after 
BieOLS: 

Our discussion appears to throw light on the vexed prob- 
lems connected with Karana and Megalopolis which arise out 
of § 37. There has been general unanimity until recently 
among scholars that Pompey’s city Megalopolis is identical with 
Sebasteia, the modern Sivas, and this view carried conviction. 
According to Strabo, Pompey transformed what had been a 
native village or town into a aéAcs which he named Megalo- 
polis, and to which he assigned the districts of Kouloupene and 
Kamisene. There can be no doubt about the interpretation of 
his words: wéAcv @vdpace Kat Tavtny (i.e. Zela) cat tv Meyaro- 
Toru, auvdeis TavTnv Te eis ev Thy Te Kovadovrnvnv kat thy 
Kameonynvy .. . of O€ pera Tadra nyepoves Tov ‘Pwopatoy rev 
Ovely ToAtTevpatov TovTwv Ta pev Tos Kopavev iepedou mpoce- 
veav, Ta Oe TO Zyrowv iepet, Ta Se “Aremoprye KTA.  Strabo’s 
style is unhappy, as it often is, but the second ravrny can only 
be referred to Megalopolis, as the ordinary grammatical rule 
suggests, and as the sense requires. Kouloupene and Kamisene 
formed the territory of Megalopolis, and this city and Zela, with 
their ferritoria, are the two vodrTevpara of the next sentence. 
Both districts can be identified with certainty. Kamisene is the 
district round Kamisa, and Kamisa, “an ancient fortress now in 
ruins” (says Strabo), is the modern Kemis, in the upper Halys 
valley. Kouloupene contained the towns of Sebasteia and Se- 
bastopolis (Sulu Serai, SSE. of Zela), as we learn from Pliny 


1 He does not add, as in the case of Amaseia, viv § ézapyia éori (§ 39). Amaseia 
was annexed in B.c. 3/2, Dessau, Z/t. f. Mumism., XXV (1906), pp. 339 ff, Stud. Pont, 
Ill, p. 10g f. 

2 Neapolis is only forty miles in an air-line north-west of Amaseia. In view of 
the fact that Strabo mentions events of B.c. 3/2, it would be an improbable hypothesis 
that § 41 was re-written or added at a later date, while § 38 was left uncorrected. 
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(N.H., VI, 3, 8) who is the first author to mention them under 
these names. 

When Antony, in pursuance of his Eastern policy, suppressed 
the municipal autonomy of Zela and Megalopolis, he divided 
their territory between Lykomedes, priest-king of Komana, the 
priest of Zela (who recovered his autonomous position), and a 
Keltic prince Ateporix. On the death of the last, proceeds 


Strabo, his fief, which was not large, became a Roman emapyta 
(i.e. was incorporated in the province of Galatia), and the town 
of Karana was formed into a wédus by concentrating the popula- 
tion there (cuvocxioyes). The other territories “are still held” 
by Pythodoris, queen of Pontus, and Dyteutos, priest of Komana. 
Now the era of Sebastopolis is shown by inscriptions to have 
begun in October, B.c. 3, and so the town was annexed (like 
Amaseia) in the year Oct., B.c. 3-2... The conclusion followed 
that Sebastopolis and its territory formed part (and probably 
the greater part) of the fief of Ateporix. Karana therefore 
was apparently the earlier name of Sebastopolis.2 On the other 
hand, the era of Zela and the rest of Pontus Polemoniacus 
dates from a.p. 64, and Sebasteia is assigned by Ptolemy to 
Pontus Polemuniacus. So it seemed clear that Sebasteia was 
the later name of Megalopolis. 

But a difficulty arose when Imhoof-Blumer identified as 
belonging to Sebasteia certain coins which used an era dating 
from B.c. 2/I-a.D. 1/2. As this attribution has been accepted 
by numismatists, we are faced with the difficulty that Sebasteia 
was annexed by Augustus, and probably (since it was in the same 
district of Kouloupene as Sebastopolis) in B.c. 2, though apparently 
Jater than October, when the local year in Asia Minor began.’ 


! Dessau proposes to dissociate the era of Sebastopolis and Amaseia from the date 
of their annexation (Zt, f. Vumism., 25 (1906), pp. 339 ff.), but this is contrary to many 
analogous cases, and appears wholly unacceptable. Cp. Stud. Pont., Ill, p. 73 f. and the 
commentary to No, 66, ll. 1-3, which give a simple explanation of the peculiar dating of 
this inscription, on which Dessau’s argument rests. ‘The particular date, and the manner 
of stating it, were affairs of the Roman Government ; the cities had no voice in the 
matter. : 

* Ramsay in Rev. £4, gv., 1893, p. 252. 

3 Dessau’s argument (09. crt., p. 342, n. 3), that the era is consistent with annexa- 
tion at a much later date, is based on the same grounds as in the previous cases, and seems 
to me to fail for the same reasons. ‘The name Sebasteia coupled with the era is surely 
conclusive. 
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On the other hand, Strabo affirms more than once that Megalo- 
politis was still ruled by queen Pythodoris (§§ 31, 37). 

How is this contradiction to be resolved ? One solution is to 
deny the identification of Megalopolis with Sebasteia, as M. Th. 
Reinach does, and to seek for a site elsewhere. But it appears 
impossible to find a site that will satisfy the conditions. Reinach’s 
suggestion that it may have lain in Aaut Ha/ys, i.e. east of Sivas, 
is a counsel of despair ; he suggests no possible site there, and a 
situation at the extreme east end of a vast territory would be a 
very unlikely choice for Pompey to have made. Nor can it be 
sought in the hill country north of Sivas, where natural roads 
and modern towns are alike lacking. All Pompey’s cities were 
founded at important points on great natural lines of communica- 
tion, and the strategic and commercial importance of Sivas is (now 
at least) too well-known to need emphasizing. Further, the fact 
that Ptolemy assigns Sebasteia to Polemon’s Pontus shows that 
Sivas was originally included in the realm of that king ; and there 
is no reason to doubt his accuracy.’ Indeed, he is corroborated 
by two coins of Neocaesareia belonging to the period when the 
two Pontic districts, Polemoniacus and Galaticus, were conjoined 
as -Pontus Mediterraneus. These coins, dated a.D. 209/10, 
represent the cities of the Kormon as five goddesses (Tychaz), 
grouped around the standing or sitting Tyche of the metropolis 
Neocaesareia. In each case they are arranged in groups of three 
and two, the three standing in front of the Tyche of the metropolis 
on her right, and the two behind on her left. The three are to 
be identified? as Amaseia, Komana, Sebastopolis (Pontus Gal.) 
and the two as Zela and Sebasteia (Pontus Pol.). Though 
merged officially, the two districts retained their separate indi- 
viduality, a characteristic trait of provincial life in the East. Tull 
A.D. 64 Sebasteia must have been attached to Pontus Galaticus. 
On the annexation of Polemoniacus it was restored to its old 
connexion. 

The true solution appears to me to be that Strabo’s narrative 


1Cp. Ramsay, H.G.A.M,, p. 69, on the general accuracy of his description of 
Pontus Polem. and Pontus Galaticus. There are some bad blunders in his account, but 
they appear to be confined to the coast districts, where he had other sources, such as 
Pertplt, to confuse him. 

2This suggestion, made in /.¥.S., XX (1900), p. 155, is adopted by Babelon- 
Reinach, Recuerl, p. 25. 
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reflects a state of things which ceased to exist in Bc. 2. The 
territory of Megalopolis was withdrawn from queen Pythodoris, 
in whole or part, when the town was annexed by Augustus. It 
is to be noted that Strabo does not mention the new names 
Sebastopolis and Sebasteia, fond as he is of mentioning such things. 
Yet the form of the names and the era show beyond reasonable 
doubt that they were adopted in honour of Augustus, in gratitude 
for the dignity conferred on the cities by admission within the 
pale of the civilized world of the Roman Empire.  Strabo’s 
narrative about Karana and Megalopolis seems explicable only on 
the view that it was completed before the re-naming of the former, 
and before the annexation and re-naming of the latter. If the 
later facts ever came to his knowledge, he did not make the 
necessary corrections in §§ 31 and 37, although he describes the 
fortunes of queen Pythodoris’ family in a.p. 18-19 (§ 29). Per- 
haps they never came to his knowledge. It is obvious that the 
appointments of a king of Armenia and a prince of Thrace were 
events which would come to Strabo’s ear, wherever he was 
residing, but that he might remain ignorant of the minor matters 
with which we have been dealing. 

We have seen that Strabo’s knowledge about Eastern affairs 
was becoming meagre by B.c. 6/5, but that it extends to B.c. 3/2. 
The latter year seems to mark the beginning of the great lacuna, 
which appears to admit of no satisfactory explanation, except that 
the work of composition was then drawing to an end, to be 
followed many years later by a superficial revision which took 
note of some important events that had happened recently (vewar/). 
But however the gap is explained, it is clear that the Geography 
cannot be regarded as giving an authoritative statement of con- 
ditions as they were in the later years of Augustus or in A.p. 18. 


IT. 


While the above discussion lends support to Pais’ view 
about the date of composition, it does not tell in favour of the 


1 On Strabo’s use of vewor’, which betrays various dates of composition extending 
over a great number of years, see Pais, Avc. Jtaly, pp. 383 ff. He uses it in reference to 
Jul. Caesar’s re-foundation of Corinth in B.c. 44, sixty-one years before a.p. 18, when 
he uses it of Zeno’s accession to the throne of Armenia. Niese’s suggestion that veworé 
nur sovtel als etwa xoG pas bedeutet, z. B. VI 258, vewrri éb jpav jvixa Sékros 
Tlopajuos drértyce Tv Sixeday, is unconvincing. 
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theory which he has put forward concerning the place where Strabo 
wrote, and the readers whom he had specially in view. He 
rejects Niese’s view that Strabo wrote at the instigation of Roman 
friends, and for a Roman public, and holds that he wrote from 
the point of view of a Greek of Asia Minor, and in the interests 
of Greeks, who probably belonged to Asiatic dynasties. He 
believes that it was events in Pontus and Cappadocia that gave 
occasion for the first and second redactions of his work. “It 
seems most probable,” he says, “that just as the death of Polemon 
(z.c. 8) and the incorporation of Amaseia in the Roman Empire 
marked the end of the first redaction and first definite arrange- 
ment of the text, so the arrival and sojourn of Germanicus in 
Asia Minor (a.p. 18/19) caused Strabo to take up the work 
which he had written twenty-five years earlier,’ and to bring it 
down to date by inserting recent events” (p. 408) ; at the same 
time he took the opportunity of paying homage to the new 
emperor, Tiberius. 

Further, he rejects Niese’s view that Strabo wrote in Rome. 
Niese’s arguments are indeed invalid,” and Pais adduces very strong 
evidence against the theory.’ His own belief is that the Geo- 
graphy was composed, from materials collected at Alexandria and 


1 He assumes the old date (s.c. 7) for the annexation of Amaseia (see above, p. 7, 
note I). 

Two of them are based on the use of detpo and évOade, but these adverbs are 
often used by Strabo, not in the sense of “‘the place where I am,” but in the sense of 
“the place of which I am speaking.” The third is drawn from the reference in XIII, 
I, 19, p. 590, to Agrippa’s removal of the lion of Lysippus to Rome, but the passage 
points so definitely to Rome that even a more careful stylist than Strabo might regard the 
express mention of the city as unnecessary. Cp. Haebler in Hermes, XIX (1884), 

a2ae: i, 
i 3 The evidence, of course, is cumulative, but the strongest arguments are :— 

(i) Strabo’s complete silence about the German and Illyrian wars of a.p. 4-11 
(the latter being regarded by Romans as the most serious war since the wars with 
Carthage, Suet., 770., 16). 

(ii) His lack of knowledge of such an important geographical document as the 
map of Agrippa, or of recent works, like that of Isidoros of Charax on Parthia (written 
for C. Caesar, and therefore before 3.c. 1) or those of King Juba on Libya and Arabia 
(the latter written for the use of C. Caesar). 

(iii) His statement that the temple of Ceres at Rome had been burnt ‘‘recently”’ 
(i.e. in B.c. 31), without any allusion to the fact that a new temple had been dedicated 
by Tiberius in a.v. 17 (VIII, 6, 23; Dio., L, 10, 3; Tac., Avz., II, 49). 

(iv) His silence about the great monument to Augustus above Monte Carlo, with 
its inscription (B.c. 7-6) preserved by Pliny, commemorating the reduction of the Alpine 
tribes. 

(v) The fact that St-abo’s work was entirely unknown to the elder Pliny. 
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Rome, in some distant city of Asia Minor, possibly (as some older 
scholars thought) at Amaseia, and that it was written in the 
interests of Pythodoris and her family. Strabo, he suggests, may 
have held a social and political position at her court, similar to 
that of Nicolaus at the court of Herod; he used the historical 
works of Nicolaus freely, and may have known him personally. 
In support of this view he points to Strabo’s lack of knowledge of 
western events during the later years of Augustus, to the special 
interest which he displays in the fortunes of Polemon and his 
house, to the striking warmth of his eulogy of queen Pythodoris 
as a capable ruler, and to the frequent allusions in various places to 
her and her family. Apart from Augustus, Tiberius, and the 
governors of Egypt, she is the only ruler whom Strabo compli- 
ments and eulogizes; and none other is so frequently mentioned 
in the entire Geography. He also points out the opportunities 
which Strabo had of becoming acquainted with Pythodoris’ family 
before she became queen of Pontus, and reminds us that he 
belonged to a family which had held the highest offices under 
Mithradates, and that Polemon was, perhaps, one of the kings to 
whom Amaseia was handed over by Pompey’s successors. 

This theory is at first sight attractive, and it has won some 
acceptance. Its author frankly admits that it is necessarily proble- 
matical. The suggestion that Strabo held an official position is, 
of course, purely conjectural. The evidence may be thought to 
suggest a personal acquaintance with the royal house. Certainly 
it indicates a lively interest in its fortunes. But such interest was 
natural. The Polemonian house played a highly importart part 
in the history of north-eastern Asia Minor, Bosporus, and Cilicia. 
Its rulers were outstanding figures in the public life of the country, 
and, by the marriage of Pythodoris and Archelaos, the dynasty 
became closely connected with the Cappadocian kingdom. But 
our discussion does not favour the view that Strabo was, in later 
time at least, in close relations with the Polemonian court, or that 
he was writing at Amaseia. If he had been, we should have 
expected fuller and more recent knowledge about political and 
administrative changes in districts adjoining his native city, and 
more accurate information about the geography of some parts of 
the kingdom of Pythodoris, a subject which we cannot enter into 
here. Nor do Pais’ arguments lend adequate support to the sup- 
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position that the work was composed for Pythodoris. It is clear 
that Strabo regarded himself as the successor of the Hellenistic 
geographers, carrying on the study in the spirit of Polybius and 
Poseidonius, who insisted strongly on the intimate connexion 
between geography and history. For him geography is a descrip- 
tion of the world as the scene on which human history is enacted 
(I, 1, 16). It is a part of philosophy, it is the handmaid of 
moduTtKn, the science which directs the system of life in civilized 
states, it furthers scientific knowledge and serves the needs of states 
(ras xpeias Tas ToditiKas) ; the geographer is the philosopher who 
is concerned with the art of life, with evdacuovia. His geography 
is to be both scientific and practical. Like his history, it is ad- 
dressed to the zrodActeKds, defined as the educated man who has 
taken the course of study usually pursued by free men and students 
of philosophy. It is intended for such readers, and especially, he 
adds, for those concerned with the government of states, of év rais 
Umepoyais, oi nyendves. The mention of this class of readers 
accords with the political conditions of his time. No doubt his 
frequent insistence on the utility of geography for rulers suggests a 
purpose, but he seems to be thinking primarily of Roman rulers 
and generals.’ His treatise was certainly not very suitable for a 
Roman public. The frequent lengthy discussions of mythological 
and historical matters, the tedious excursuses on Homeric geo- 
graphy, the notices of notable men produced by various cities, men 
distinguished in literature, science, and art—all these were much 
more likely to appeal to Greeks than to Romans. But the intro- 
ductory chapters give the impression that he is attempting to 
enlist the interest of Roman readers also, especially Roman public 
men. If so, he signally failed. The omnivorous Pliny knew 
nothing of his work. 

If we reject the view that Strabo wrote at Amaseia, and the 
view that he wrote at Rome, we are left with the alternative that 
his work was composed in some provincial city in the eastern 
Mediterranean, where he would be out of touch with western 
affairs, and not in close touch with the progress of events in his 
own country. 

1 SzparnAdrat ; see especially I, 1, 16. 
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LYCIAN EPITAPHS 
by W. ARKWRIGHT 


ExcepTinc the Hittites with their twenty thousand cuneiform 
tablets, the Lycians have left much larger remains of their 
language than any other nation in Asia Minor. Not less than 
150 inscriptions have been preserved, exclusive of coins, and a 
good many are of considerable length. The longest of all, on 
the well-known Xanthian stele, originally contained 243 lines 
of native writing, of which two-thirds are complete or nearly 
complete. 

Some of these have been known for over a hundred years, 
and many for over eighty. The excellent Austrian edition is 
itself now over twenty years old." It might naturally be expected 
that the language would by this time be fairly well understood, 
especially as there are five bilingual inscriptions in which the 
Greek text is either partly or throughout equivalent in meaning 
to the Lycian. But in fact, besides these and a certain number 
of short epitaphs which can be understood with their assistance, 
there are hardly any others which can throughout be translated 
with proveable correctness, and the renderings of the longer ones 
are for the most part pure conjecture. 

The chief cause of this slow progress is the peculiar nature 
of the language, which has few points of resemblance to any other 
at present known. It has generally been classed among the Indo- 
European dialects. ‘To these it shows certain striking resemblances, 
but the differences appear to be more striking and far more 
numerous. In respect of the vocabulary, the words of actually 
known meaning which much resemble Indo-European words of 


1 Titult Astae Minoris, Vol. 1, edited by Kalinka. I quote all native inscriptions 
by the numbers there given. 
(15) 
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similar meaning are few in number. In some cases the likeness 
is due to borrowing. For example, the verb sttatz and the sub- 
stantive stta/a are shown to be foreign by the initial s before a 
consonant, and are no doubt taken from the Greek torn and 
atyAn. There are indeed some instances, especially that of the 
negatives we and #1, where borrowing is very improbable, but these 
are so rare that the possibility of coincidence is by no means 
excluded. 

With regard to the grammar, the Indo-European case is in 
some ways stronger. ‘The language is inflectional, and there are 
certain obvious resemblances both in declension and conjugation. 
Of the three cases of the noun, the accusative singular in a, e, and 
nj and plural in as and zs, shows a likeness to the Greek in par- 
ticular, and the same may be said of the adjective in -Az (for earlier 
-st, as in at/ast from atla) which does duty for a genitive in common 
nouns. Yet there is a radical distinction, for in Lycian the de- 
clension is entirely regulated by the law of vocalic harmony, which 
forbids the employment of e in words which contain a, and vice 
versa, 7 and w being neutral. The case-suffixes are therefore 
formed in accordance with the vowel which occurs in the stem, 
so that, for instance, the dative plural of /ada is Jada, but that of 
ideimt is tideime. So also with formative suffixes, as in the 
adjectives at/ahi from atla, but prnnezijehi from prnanezt. Another 
important distinction is the absence in Lycian of any trace of 
grammatical gender. 

In the conjugation there is one striking point of resemblance 
to the Indo-European group. The third person plural (-at, -ev, 
etc.) is distinguished by the nasalization of the vowel from the 
third person singular (-a7z, -e/z, etc.). ‘The other persons are not 
known. Here again, however, there are marked differences. 
There appear to be only two tenses, for the future is identical with 
the present. Though there is an “optative” in -v, and a kind of 
verbal noun in -me, -va, and -m, there is no indication of a 


1'The nasalized vowels and the sonant nasals are usually written in this way. 

2 Some terminations are not harmonized, chiefly the e of the genitive and dative 
of proper names, and the ¢ and é of the third person of the past tense of verbs. These 
are probably distinct enclitic words, as has been suggested for quite other reasons in the 
case of é (see Thomsen, tudes lyciennes, p. 34). Other apparent exceptions to the 
law are mostly either crases or imperfect compounds. Foreign proper names are not 
harmonized. 


~ 
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subjunctive mood, or of participles. Even more remarkable is 
the absence of any passive voice, the place of which is taken by 
an impersonal plural of the active verb: the Lycians regularly said 
“they shall bury him” when they meant “he shall be buried.” 

There is a simple and even primitive appearance about the 
declension and conjugation, but it is very much more noticeable 
in the syntax, which is more like that of Polynesians than of any 
European nation, ancient or modern. There are no dependent 
clauses whatever. The whole construction consists of a series 
of brief co-ordinate sentences, generally connected together by a 
conjunction, either se, Kal, or me, which also means “and,” but 
as a rule is only used to join Onteee not words.' When a Lycian 
wished to say that Zahama built this tomb ‘in order that he may 
be buried in it,” what he actually said was “and they shall put-on 
Zahama.” BoE conditional statements me — me — (kai— kai —, 
“both — and —”) was used : instead of “if anyone shall bury 
anyone else, the proper authorities shall prevent him,” the Lycians 
said ‘“‘both anyone shall put over him in it, and the (proper 
authorities) shall prevent him.” According to the view generally 
held, there is an exception to the rule that in Lycian all clauses are 
co-ordinate. The me of the protasis is sometimes replaced by 7, 
and this is taken to be a relative pronoun. But though in this 
particular set of phrases such a rendering of #7 would be very 
possible and sometimes very appropriate, the word occurs most 
commonly in what are prima facie evidently principal clauses, and 
it would hardly have been taken for a relative except for the 
reason that no other could be found. But in my opinion it is 
certain that the language possesses none, and that ¢ is not a 
pronoun at all, but a particle somewhat similar in usage to the 
Greek peév. 

Besides its rudimentary grammar, Lycian is very unlike any 
Indo-European language in its phonetic system. Without going 
any deeper it will be sufficient to quote such strange combinations 
of consonants as kpparama, kssbexe, w2za, td?, 

4 Thomsen, who first discovered the real meaning and usage of me, suggests rightly 
that it is not purely copulative like se, but “l’action exprimée dans la proposition 
commengant par me a pour base—par rapport au temps ou a la causalité, ou comme con- 


dition,—l’action exprimée par la proposition qui precede” (Htudes lyciennes, p.17). He 


does not notice the double me, marking the protasis as well as the apodosis, which is 
) 


proved by phrases like “be mez martti tice, ‘or if anyone shall authorize,” 109, 4 
2 


= 
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The isolated character of the speech is perhaps best shown 
by the failure of many attempts to interpret it by the usual methods 
of comparative philology, made by men thoroughly competent to 
use them, such as Schmidt, Deecke, and Bugge. The prevail- 
ing opinion at present is probably that of Prof. Kalinka, who 
believes it to be a mixed language. A more interesting suggestion 
has more than once been made that it belongs to a family distinct 
from the Indo-European but akin to it, and is in fact not a sister- 
tongue but a cousin. Which of these theories, if either, is 
correct cannot, I believe, be determined without a deeper know- 
ledge of Lycian than we yet possess. For practical purposes of 
interpretation it is sufficient to admit that the method of external 
comparison, which in itself is the best, cannot in this case be 
safely employed. 

The process of internal comparison, if it is to lead to any 
results which can be called certain, must be carried on by 
Bacon’s method of exclusion. In theory a scholar with sufficient 
sagacity, sufficient time, and sufficient material to work upon, 
should be able to conjecture every possible meaning of every 
word, and by comparison of every passage in which each occurs, 
completely to eliminate every interpretation but one. Un- 
fortunately, not to dwell on the other conditions, the material 
is not in this case sufficient. Comparatively few words are found 
repeatedly in varying contexts along with other recurring words, 
and, without this, complete exclusion is rarely possible. There- 
fore most interpretations reached by this method must be con- 
sidered as conjectures, often very probable, but not scientifically 
certain. 

There remain, however, three sources of information, from 
which, in fact, most of our solid knowledge is derived ; the 
bilingual texts, the later Greek inscriptions, and the very rich 
contemporary coinage, supplying a great number of personal and 
local names, many of which reappear on the monuments.! 

The bilingual inscriptions are, of course, invaluable, but they 
do not carry our information very far. The statue-base at Tlos 
(No. 25) is of direct use for the interpretation of a very small 
number only of other texts, since almost all that we possess are 


1'The Lycian inscriptions date from about the middle of the 5th to about the end 
of the 4th century B.c. 
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epitaphs. No. 23 from the same place is almost too mutilated 
to be of service. No. 117 from Limyra, though short, is literal 
throughout, but in two longer specimens (No. 6 from Levisi and 
No. 56 from Antiphellus) the Greek only translates the Lycian 
at the beginning, and in the last part the two versions entirely 
diverge. The Greek pronounces a curse in No. 6 on anyone 
ie injures the tomb, in No. 56 on anyone who injures or buys 

t (ayopacn). The Lycian in No. 6 fixes a sum af money to be 
oaid in case of future burials, and in No. 56 invokes the inter- 
vention of two bodies named, apparently against any future heir 
who attempts to alienate the tomb. The divergence was long 
ago correctly explained by Imbert. Two different publics are 
addressed, and the Greek version appeals to foreign settlers or 
visitors over whom the native law had little control, but who 
might hesitate to bring a curse upon their heads. 

In their general intention, the later epitaphs, when Greek 
had become the language of the country, come nearer to the 
native inscriptions, and the actual phraseology is often reproduced 
almost unaltered. Lycian tombs were hereditary, and continued 
in actual use by the founder’s descendants for centuries, as is 
shown especially by No. 73. Here a rock-tomb, made and 
inscribed in Lycian by Kudrehila, probably early in the 4th 
century B.c., is claimed by Jason and Seras in the 1st century a.p. 
as their 7padcov mpoyoukéy for their own use and that of anyone 
to whom they gave their consent (cvvywpjoat).! It is, moreover, 
proved by this, and by various other examples, that the heirs were 
not bound to keep the tomb for the founder’s descendants only, 
but had the free use of it, unless they were expressly restricted by 
the terms of his will, which here was not the case. 

For this reason almost all the later Greek epitaphs consist of 
what is practically a will, regulating with varying degrees of 
severity under a penalty the uses to which the tomb might be 
put. The very great majority employ one of two formulz vary- 
ing only in the wording. In one the founder builds the tomb 
for (generally) himself, wife and children (including descendants), 
and no one else may be buried ; if anyone buries anyone else, he 


1TIt appears from C.l.G., 4245, that the receiver of a cvyywpyya had the right to 
bury anyone he chose. 
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shall owe (varying sums) to the dyyos (dds, etc.) of the place. 
In the other, no one else (except the heirs) may bury anyone: if 
anyone else buries anyone, he shall owe, etc. The first form 
withholds from the heirs the right to bury any who were not 
heirs. The second allows them to bury other persons themselves, 
but they may not give the right of burying to anyone else. This 
is equivalent to the right of consenting (avyywpyoa) which they 
would otherwise have possessed. Not uncommonly, consenting 
is expressly forbidden. Another rather common clause prohibits 
opening (avoiEar) by anyone else (except the heirs). 

It is remarkable that none of the acts which are normally 
forbidden in these later epitaphs are in themselves illegal : they 
only become so in consequence of the founder’s prohibition. 
For this reason, apparently, the remedy is a civil suit, somewhat 
analogous to an action for damages. In other districts breaking 
open and injuring tombs or disturbing the dead are often forbidden, 
and the most extravagant curses pronounced against the sinner, 
but in Lycia such offences are hardly ever mentioned. They 
were no doubt dealt with by the criminal law, which it was the 
business of the state to enforce, and in such a well-ordered com- 
munity private persons had no need to put up notices warning 
the public against committing open crimes of violence. Similar 
reasons account for the absence of clauses against selling family 
tombs, which, it would seem, was illegal in itself. 

There is no doubt that these later Greek epitaphs are a 
direct continuation of the older Lycian. When the Hellenization 
of the country began, the two languages were for a time used 
side by side, and the founders of tombs expressed their wishes 
in the same terms, whichever they adopted. In the native in- 
scription subsequent burial is spoken of as “‘ putting over,” i.e. on 
the benches by which the interiors of the rock-tombs are sur- 
rounded, while burial in general is ‘“‘ putting-on.”? It would 


’ 


1 “Opening” is shown by such phrases, as well as by the epitaph of Perpenenis 
(shortly to be quoted) and others, to imply nothing more than moving the door or 
cover of a tomb to admit burials: it does not mean breaking open or violating it. In 
hereditary sepulchres it was a normal and legal proceeding when carried out in a proper 
way by the proper persons. 

* The adverb fe, up (whence x¢tepf7, on, from which the verb “fepitadi, bury, 
is formed), has been taken to mean “within.” The true meaning is clear from 
No. 72, etc. 
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evidently have been impossible to use these family graves for 
generations without placing the dead on the same benches on 
which their predecessors had already been laid. Therefore 
putting over was not generally illegal, but the founder often 
forbids it, in terms closely similar to those used later, in the case 
of himself, or himself and wife. The prohibition applies only 
to one particular bench. 

As in the later epitaphs, clauses are often introduced dealing 
with the admission of persons who are not heirs. The term 
commonly used corresponds very nearly to the later cuvywpjoa,* 
and the right is sometimes refused to any but the heirs, some- 
times reserved for the founder himself, and sometimes allowed 
under special conditions. 

But though the intentions of the builder and even the 
formule in which he expressed them remained almost unaltered, 
it was otherwise with the procedure by which he sought to 
enforce them. The recovery by an action at law of a named 
sum to be paid to different public bodies, such as the dios 
or the wédus, appears to be a legal device of Greek origin, and is 
not mentioned until the rst century B.c.2 It was believed by 
Schmidt, whose opinion has been generally accepted, that an 
equivalent clause occurs in Lycian epitaphs. But in such 
phrases as mene tubidi trggas, which has been translated by “ he 
shall owe it to the gods,” the word ¢rggas must be nominative 
singular, not dative plural, and the meaning is possibly that the 
god Tapxus® shall have power over him (or over it).* Various 
other words have been rendered by “he shall pay,” but, I 
believe, only one (¢#) correctly, and this probably has no con- 
nexion with paying a penalty. In fact in all intelligible passages 
in which the payment of a named sum is prescribed, it seems to 
be a fee for legal, not a fine for illegal burial. 

1 This verb a/ahadi does not seem to imply more than consent to use the tomb 
for the burial of a particular person. 

2 See 7-H.S., XXXI, p. 273. 

3 See Imbert, Alémoires de la Société de linguistique, IX, p. 232. 

* All datives plural end in -a or -e, and there is no known dative singular in -s, 
An accusative plural would give no sense. Z7gyas is therefore the subject of the singular 
verb ¢udidi. When it is replaced by ¢f/ehi the verb is ¢udettiz, which must be plural, 
since zflehi is elsewhere combined with the undoubtedly plural verb ga@vti. In Lycian, 
as in Latin, connected subjects may govern a singular verb, and if they are both singular 


and plural, the verb is generally governed by the nearest. Therefore we find mene 
tubidi trggas se ttlehi, but mene ttlehi tubetti . . . se trggas. 
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It was usually payable to the mindis, a body mentioned in a 
Greek inscription probably of the end of the 4th century B.c. 
(Reisen, etc., II, 27), in which Perpenenis bequeaths the various 
chambers in the tomb, except one, for the use of all his kinsmen. 
No one is to open without consent of the mindis, but they (the 
mindis) are to join in approving of them (the ovyyeveis), and 
otherwise are to have full powers to prevent and fine them.’ 

The jurisdiction of the mindis seems to have extended over 
the kinsmen only, not over the outside public. It clearly had 
power to withhold their privileges from offending heirs, and this 
would enable it to enforce the payment of penalties without the 
assistance of the state ; there is here no question of a legal action 
as in later times, and its authority is derived from the will of the 
founder. It seems, however, to have been already existing, not 
especially created like a body of trustees. ‘The wording does not 
in my opinion tell in favour of the view * that the mindis was the 
whole body of cuyyeveis, though other inscriptions to be quoted 
later suggest that it represented the yévos and was composed of 
members of it, forming possibly a kind of board or council, whose 
duty it was to ensure that the intentions of their kinsmen with 
regard to their tombs were respected by their heirs. If so, the 
Cnuia Which they were to exact was not analogous to a statutory 
penalty, but to a fine inflicted by a corporation on its members 
under its by-laws. 

Another inscription, at Telmessus, is little if at all later in 
date:° Mocyiwvos rod ederepros Arplu|péws: taynv oe éra€av 
ot pevdiTar Tos avolyovoty TO pynpa ArcEavdpeiov Spaypav €E. 

It seems certain that the end is complete, and that it is im- 
possible to read €€axvoytAlwv, as would be necessary if a penalty 


trois d€ Aourois tapos . . . xpHoovta, wavres of cuyyeveis, My é€éorw 8é 


dvoiyew pnGevi dvev THs puvd.os, GAAG TupTapavérwoav aiTovs* Ei O€ pi), KUpLOL EoTWTAY 
kwdvovtes Kal CnpuovvTes avTOUS. 

“In Fezsen, etc., II, p. 22, note 5, it is suggested that znudis may mean the 
Gesammtheit of the ovyyeveis, who in that case are the object of cupzapawérwoar, and 
in xuptot are the subject. ‘The construction and rendering intended are obscure to me, 
but if the first adrovs must grammatically be the ovyyevels, the second must surely refer to 
them likewise. The mindis must then be the subject of cuuaapawérwoav, which in- 
deed merely explains dvev ris puvdtos. In Lycian, as in Latin, collectives may govern a 
plural verb: their very frequent use is a characteristic of the language. 

fe ee I BN OUR Vey. 
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were in question. If so, the sum of six drachmz of Alexander is 
merely a charge analogous to modern burial-fees, payable to the 
mindis whenever the tomb was used. The wording supports this 
opinion, for ray, like raéis, only means an assessment, without 
any implication of a penalty ; and avotEa: is not in itself an illegal 
action, but the normal opening of the grave for burial, an idea also 
conveyed by the use of the present participle. The strongest con- 
firmation, however, is found in a Lycian inscription at Antiphellus 
(No. 57), of which the general meaning is not disputed, though 
the verdatim rendering is by no means certain. Here Ida Makzza 
built the tomb for his wife and children, and the mindis were 
directed to charge a shekel for the lower chamber! and two (?) 
shekels for the upper. ‘In the upper chamber shall be buried 
Ida Makzza and his wife, and no one else shall be put over them. 
(If) anyone shall be put over them,” then the offence is to be 
dealt with by two bodies described as mahat huwedri and the 
Lycian zt/efi.* ‘The builder adds a clause at the end, almost 
identical with one sometimes appended in the same manner to 
later Greek epitaphs, to the effect that he himself shall permit 
burial here (probably in the upper chamber). 

On the assumption that the sums to be paid to the mindis 
were penalties, it was hard to understand why no mention was 
made of the offence for which they were to be inflicted and why, 
when a trespass was afterwards specified, it was to be dealt with 
by other authorities. Again, no one would be deterred by a fine 
of one shekel, which was half a stater, and weighed at its heaviest 
less than a shilling. The difficulties disappear if the sum was 
only a fee, and if the mindis here, as in the epitaph of Perpenenis, 
had no general jurisdiction. 

A formula almost identical with the phrase in the epitaph of 


1 Literally, I believe, ‘‘to grant afterwards the lower tomb for a shekel.” 

2’'The exact rendering of the verb ¢wbez¢z is not very certain, but the general 
meaning seems to be that they had jurisdiction. ‘The punishment was probably a fine, 
but it is not specified. 

3’The meaning of z¢/ehi (nominative plural, or possibly a collective) is uncertain, 
but they evidently represented the state. The mahai huwedri were possibly the chief 
men of various tribes or clans forming a union. ‘This is almost certainly distinct from 
the mindis. It is doubtful if a mindis as such was ever solely entrusted with the pro- 
tection of the tomb against the general public, but in No. 75 the members of one seem 
to share the duty with other bodies. In three other epitaphs (Nos. 58, 135, and 139) 
the context is obscure. 
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Moschion is common in Lycian inscriptions, especially at Xanthus. 
Here No. 36, in archaic lettering of about B.c. 450 on a large 
sarcophagus, states that Ahqqadi built the tomb, and for it the 
mindis set-up for after-consent a payment of 10 (shekels) * and for 
the lower grave a payment of 3 (shekels). And he assigned the 
upper grave to his wife and to the posterity of Mnneteide, and he 
assigned the lower grave to his own house. 

The word aladehali* cannot correspond to the rots avotyovar 
of the Greek inscription. That it refers to the consent of the 
mindis (the cuumapaveiy of Perpenenis) seems to be proved by 
the phrase in No. 11, “and in it the mindis shall consent for a 
payment-each of 1o (shekels).” ® 

The same formula occurs many times with varying figures, 
but elsewhere the single word minti is replaced by ¢est miuti or 
tasa minta. ‘These appear to be two substantives in the nomina- 
tive case,* simply put in apposition, in a manner perfectly regular 
in Lycian,’ and together forming the subject of the verb, which is 
sometimes singular and sometimes plural; both are therefore 
collectives. Tess appears with a further collective suffix in the 
phrase fesett trmmilijett, or teseti trmmilt, which is very probably 
equivalent to the Avxiwy ro xovvdy of later inscriptions. If so, 
test minti may be the xovéy (of) the mindis. 

Similar payments are sometimes to be made to the en: glaht 


1It is probable that a circle stands for 10, and a half-circle to the right for 5. 
Shekels seem to be indicated by a bar (—) after the figures, almost always present 
(though not rarely overlooked) when a sum of money is in question, but invariably 
absent when it is not. Ada (equivalent, I believe, to rayy) has been taken for the 
name of a coin, but if so it should be accusative plural, which however always ends 
in -s. Queen Ada of Caria, from whose name it has been derived, reigned 100 years 
later. 

“By crasis for alade ahali (No. 16). The verb alahadi (for ala ahadi) with 
which it is obviously connected, is not dvo/yew since it is used with a locative referring to 
the tomb in No. 57, and I have no doubt that it means consent or agree. ‘The adverb 
dde, after, is incorporated. 

3 Here adaz is probably a denasalized form for adaz, with a suffix which seems to 
have a kind of distributive effect, as in ¢iaz, each-one, dadai ebttehi, their respective 
wives, se zurttat dada, and (their) wives (are) partners-respectively, mamnaz, the various 
chiefs (?), etc. 

4’ The inscription of Moschion gives strong evidence that the mindis fixed the fee, 
and No. 50 (a distinct inscription complete in itself) further proves that it was not fixed 
by the founder. 

° As in No. 25, ¢ucedris—atru ehbi se ladu ehbi, statues (of) himself and his wife. 
Examples are far from uncommon. 
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ebijehi,' of which the most probable rendering is ‘“ the brotherhood 
of this tribe.” The context is in no instance to be translated with 
certainty, but the meaning seems to be that anyone who makes 
any further burials must obtain the leave of this body, and must 
pay them a named sum for the additional burials. Sometimes 
leave must apparently be obtained*® from the brotherhood of this 
tribe (?) or simply from this tribe, without mention of payment. 
In a few other isolated cases a payment is specified, but either 
the body to which it is to be made, or the reason for which it 
is payable, is doubtful: in all of them it is probably a fee for 
consent. 

In the present state of our knowledge, it can only be con- 
jectured, certainly not ascertained, what the native law with regard 
to the use of tombs really was. It is an unsatisfactory conclusion 
that it differed more than has been supposed from the system 
which prevailed later, and in consequence that we know less than 
we were thought to know. In the study of Lycian conjecture has 
too often been founded on conjecture. The structure has not been 
very lofty, but even so it has been more imposing than solid. It 
is safer never to forget how little firm foundation there is to build 
upon. 

1As a term of relationship, ez is not uncommon. It is almost certainly a col- 
lective, and “brethren” is the most likely meaning. If g/a is vdAy, the classification 
must have been by kinship, not by locality, since the same g/a occurs in different cities, 
and different g/a’s in the same city. This system seems to have prevailed in Caria 
(Pauly-Wissowa, 2.Z., V, p. 131). 

2'The verb ¢¢/d7, plural (impersonal) ¢¢/ez¢z, has been taken to mean “pay,” and 
the words which follow it to refer to asum of money. If so, in No. 102, two distinct 
payments, expressed in different coins, would be ordered to be made to the same body as 
a penalty for the same offence. Ifa numeral is present, probably a limited number of 
burials is to be permitted, as in several later epitaphs. On the Xanthian stele (44, ¢c, 15) 


the restoration cézzaprana ttli[di | is almost certain, in which case Tissaphernes would be 
the object of the verb. His consent was apparently to be obtained as arbitrator or judge, 
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ITI. 
LABOUR DISPUTES IN THE PROVINCE OF ASIA 


by W. H. Buckter 


Our information as to the working life of artisans in Greco- 
Roman towns is far from abundant, and as to their conflicts with 
employers surprisingly meagre. ‘The papyri tell us much about 
strikes in Egypt, but owing to the peculiarity of its labour con- 
ditions such struggles are not analogous to those in other parts of 
the Roman world.! 

Leaving Egypt aside, we find the evidence as to labour un- 
rest supplied almost exclusively by inscriptions from the province 
of Asia. ‘These, of which copies will here be given, are (1) an 
edict of the proconsul of Asia respecting a strike of bakers at 
Ephesus about the end of the 2nd century a.p.; (2) a similar 
edict relative to building labourers at Pergamon toward the 
middle of that century; (3) a record of the settlement of a 
building dispute at Miletus in the same century; (4) an agree- 
ment made in a.D. 459 by the builders’ union of Sardis for the 
purpose of averting strikes. This last document is the most in- 
structive of the four, and more so than when commented on by 
Waddington, because its text is now revised. After briefly dis- 
cussing each of these inscriptions, I shall summarize a few of the 
points deducible from them. As to these a word of explanation 
seems necessary. For convenience “union” will here denote an 
association of artisans, and “strike” a deliberate abandonment of 
work by any group of workers, but these terms are not meant to 
imply that a union or a strike was in the 2nd or 5th century 


1 Professor Rostovtzeff, to whom I am indebted for references to the papyri, says 
that “to show discontent through strikes was almost customary in Egypt among a 
population working under constraint. It is the usual protest of an enslaved population.” 


J. Egyp. Arch, Vi, 1920, p. 178. 
| (27) 
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what is connoted in the 2oth by the same word. PRemember- 
ing that an authority has said: “The ‘strike’ is one of the rarest 
of phenomena in ancient society,” * we shall do well to approach 
our texts with scepticism, and to refrain from reading into them 
modern ideas. 

Here we may notice two documents which, though not 
referring to city working-men, throw some light upon their con- 
dition. The first is a decree of the council and people of Paros 
in the 2nd century B.c. paying a tribute to the efficiency as 
market director (agoranomos) of a citizen who had twice filled 
that post. He is praised because “in respect to those who work 
for wages and those who hire them he saw to it that neither 
should be treated unjustly ; according to the laws he compelled 
the former not to break their agreements but to go to their work, 
and the latter to pay the workers their wages without litigation.” * 
Nothing indicates that his successful intervention affected artisans ; 
it may have applied only to agricultural labourers hired in the 
market-place to work for the island landowners ;° and as Paros 
is not known to have been a centre of urban industry, these 
quarrels about wages were probably not of the kind which we 
are examining. But the inscription shows that the duties of the 
agoranomos included a certain control over the relations between 
employers and employed, so that we can understand why in a big 
industrial town, such as Thyatira in the 1st and 2nd centuries 
A.D., the unions of artisans erected monuments in honour of that 
official. Such expensive compliments imply that to be on good 
terms with him was distinctly to their interest. 


1J.S. Reid, Municipalities of the Roman Empire, 1913, p. 514. In /.#.S., 
X, 1920, p. 100, he says: “’The absence in the ancient world of the familiar modern 
‘strike’ is most remarkable.” In these passages “strike” doubtless denotes “a concerted 
cessation of work on the part of a body of workers for the purpose of obtaining some 
concession from the employer” (Murray’s Dict.), whereas here the term conveys no 
implication as to their purpose. 

2 7.G., XII, 5, 129: epi te TOV pto{ Oo] épyaLopévov kal Tov prcovpever [ad] rods 
Orws pndeTepor adix@vrat [ep|pdvTiLev, eravaykaloy kata Tovs vo[ mous] TOs pev py aOeTEty 
ee ext TO éplyov] ropeverOar, Tos dé drodiddvar Tots [epylalopevors Tov pucOdv avev 

tKYS. 

’'This is suggested by the phrase émi 7d €. ropeveoOa, not! épyalerbar. Cf. the 
poor free herdsmen in Dion of Prusa’s romance (O”. vil, I, p. 191, Arn.) who were 
praGov BovedAror Bots vémovres GvoOpds uakapiov Tov évOEvOe TLVOS ex THS VTOV. 

* Dedications by the dyers: C.L.G., 3496, B.C.H., XI, 1887, p. 100, n. 23 ; by 
the bakers: C.Z.G., 3495 ; by the shoemakers: B.C.H., X, 1886, p. 422, n. 31. 
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The second inscription ' deserving mention contains the copy 
of a letter written about a.p. 200 to a provincial subordinate by 
the Minister of Food (praefectus annonae), in which he deals with 
certain complaints of the Seafaring Shipmasters of the five unions 
of Arles in connection with the cargoes of corn carried by them to 
Rome. “Inasmuch,” he says,” “as the said protest is of wider 
scope, since the others* are also appealing for the help of justice, 
and are virtually giving notice that their service will shortly be 
suspended if the grievance continues, I request . . .”. From this 
it appears that the Shipmasters’ Union of Arles, which served the 
Ministry of Food under contract, had intimated that its members 
would strike* if their demands were not satisfied. Such a threat 
from organized employees of the State and its apparent success are 
interesting from our point of view, as showing how effectively a 
union connected with the food administration could exercise pres- 
sure by merely hinting at a stoppage of work. But the dispute 
has only one feature, the strike, in common with the struggles of 
urban labour. 

The remarkable fact that these are seldom mentioned, even 
in the inscriptions of Asia Minor, might, if unaccounted for, be 
taken as evidence that such troubles seldom occurred. But the 
texts here collected suggest a plausible explanation ; for they 
show that in those times, when as a rule only things of good 
report were commemorated in stone, labour disputes were regarded 
as discreditable.” This may well have been the reason why 
epigraphy ignored them; in any case their infrequency ought 
not to be inferred from the mere rarity of documents such as the 
following : 


‘ First published by Cagnat, C.2. Acad., 1899, p. 3535 secondly by Waltzing, 
Etude hist. sur les corporations prof., 11, 1899, p. ae and again, IV, 1900, pp. 616- 
623, with full commentary. 

2“ Cum eadem querella latius procedat, ceteris etiam inplorantibus auxilium 
aequitatis cum quadam denuntiatione cessaturi propediem obsequi si permaneat iniuria, 

tos. cis 
5 ’'This probably means the other unions of nauscularid maritimé in the same pro- 
vince, at Narbonne, etc. ; see Waltzing, zdzd. IV, p. 620, 

*'Though a strike is not mentioned, Waltzing (IV, pp. 620, 623) seems right in 
taking cessaturt as implying it. ‘This word suggests deliberate stoppage. 

5In our 1 and 2, the proconsuls who had to deal with them mention them with 
marked disapproval ; in 3 they are hinted at, but not mentioned; in 4 they are severely 
condemned even by the working-men who are supposed to have promoted them. 
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1. 4 Bakers Strike at Ephesus- 
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emt mputaveoas Kr(avdiov) Modéocrov, pnvos Krdapedvos & 
ia(rapévov), BovdAns ayoue| vns Kar (?) 
adXo p€pos, MapkedAetvos ciev* THs O€ amovoias TaY épyac- 
Tnplapxa|y peye- 
oTOV in Se Benny 6 mpos tT? TAMIAQMET . 
. ANTH. 


*B.C.LT., VII, 1883, p. 504, n. 10 = Luschr. v. Magn. a. M., 114 = Waltzing, 


op. cit., III, pp. 49-50, with translation. The inscription is now canon to be from 
Ephesus (see notes below), and as the railway from Ayasoluk, near Ephesus, was working 
as far as Serai-keui in 1883, it seems probable that this stone was brought by rail from 
Ayasoluk and left near the site of Magnesia. See PI. II. 
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“and according to agreements . . . thus it comes about at 
times that the people are plunged into disorder and tumults by the 
recklessness in evil speaking” of the seditious groups of bakers in 
the market-place, for which they ought already to have been 
arrested and put on trial. Since however it is necessary to consider 
the city’s welfare much more than the punishment of these men, 
I have resolved to bring them to their senses by an edict. 

“T therefore order the Bakers’ Union ® not to hold meetings 
as a faction nor to be leaders in recklessness, but strictly to obey 
the regulations made for the general welfare and to supply the city 
unfailingly with the labour essential for bread-making. 

“When from this time forward any one of them shall be 
caught in the act of attending a meeting contrary to orders, or of 
starting any tumult and riot, he shall be arrested and shall undergo 
the fitting penalty. And should anyone plotting against the city 
dare to hide himself, he shall in addition have ‘ decuria’ marked 
on his foot, and the receiver of such a man shall be liable to the 
same penalty.” 


(4) [Decree of the Ephesian Council. ] 


“In the year of the prytany of Claudius Modestus, on the 
4th day from the beginning of the month Klareon, at a meeting 
of Council fe/d out of the regular order, Marcellinus said: ‘ Of 
the folly of the workshop foremen Hermeias yesterday (gave) a 
very great example’ .. .” 

This official language almost rivals in vividness the speech 
of Libanius* on the Antioch bread-riots, in which his friend the 


1 This is shown by the term duaraypa (1. 5) which at that period seems to have 
exclusively denoted an edict of an emperor or provincial governor ; cf. O.G.Z., 665°, 
669! ; Syll.8, 88817, 9051; Preisigke, Aachworter, s.v. Our document was correctly 
classified by S. Reinach, Manuel de Phil. class., 1884, p. 41: “Edit d’un gouverneur 
romain 4 l’occasion d’une gréve.” 

2Or “recklessness in complaints about trifles, 
Wilhelm suggests ; see notes below. 

ot dproxorot, the title of the collegium pistorum at 'Thyatira(C.l.G., 3495) here 
denotes the similar union at Ephesus; the order to furnish labour could not have been 
e“ective unless given to an organized body of workers. For a list of bakers’ unions cf. 
is. Stickle, Spatrom. u. byz. Ziinfte, 1911 (Kio, Bhft., IX), p. 49. 

On, 295) bil, OFF Forse. 


»? 


if o[ptxpo|A]dyov be restored, as 
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baker was hurt, and of which bakers were not, as here, the pro- 
moters but the victims. Libanius, who knew as well as did our 
proconsul the importance of the baking industry, shows us how 
easily serious disturbances could be caused in a large Greco- 
Roman city by rumours as to any scarcity of bread. Such 
rumours may have been spread by the “evil speaking” of which 
our bakers were guilty. 

From the proconsul’s orders (Il. 7-10) we gather what their 
union’s main offences had been: holding seditious meetings which 
had led to riots; reckless disregard of public regulations ; and 
striking, which had reduced the bread supply. In order not to 
aggravate this shortage of bread, the proconsul decides neither to 
arrest nor to try the men—a leniency which he emphasizes. But 
he promises to punish any repetition of such acts, and threatens 
with special severities any offender caught in hiding and anyone 
who shall have hidden him ; they are, it seems, to be branded on 
the foot, in token of infamy. But the point of chief interest to 
us, namely the reason for this strike, is obscure. Were the work- 
men, as in modern cases, opposed to the master-bakers, or had all 
bakery workers been protesting against some grievance affecting 
their trade as a whole? Was it Employees vs. Employers, or 
Bakers vs. The Authorities? Was the friction purely industrial ? 
An imperial rescript issued at Pergamon, perhaps not long before 
the time of our edict, shows that much hardship was inflicted on 
small dealers by the premium on exchange which kept the market 
almost in a state of war.’ Our strike may have been a protest by 
the bakers against that injustice, or against some other of the same 
kind, and may have had no connection with any dispute between 
employers and employed. ‘The only indication that there was 
such a dispute is given by the fact that Hermeias (1. 18), one 
of the men who displayed folly, presumably by rioting, seems to 
have been foreman of a workshop, and therefore not an employer ; 
but on so fragile a basis no solid theory can be built. Our text 
shows however (a) that the bakers, with the assent if not the 
approval of their union, sometimes went on strike; (6) that, 
when disorderly, such strikes were vigorously suppressed ; (c) 
that striking, apart from riot or sedition, was not a punishable 


1Cf. Ath. Mitt., XX VII, 1902, p. 87, where the strife in the Pergamon market, a 
to what class of dealer should bear the xdAAvBos, is compared to a “ Kriegszustand.” 
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offence. Three points are noteworthy: (1) the offenders were 
not punished, but merely warned what punishment to expect in 
case of any future disobedience ; (2) no penalty was threatened in 
the event of another strike; (3) while the bakers’ union was 
forbidden to hold seditious meetings (ll. 7-8, 11), there was 
no ban upon its ordinary business and no threat of its dissolution." 


2. Labour Troubles at Pergamon? 


--- av |Ov(mraros) Aeyet * 
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This edict of the proconsul of Asia, fragmentary as it is, 
manifestly deals with certain delays in the erection of buildings 
(ll. 3, 10). The trouble must have been serious, for the pro- 
consul, who personally held an inspection or enquiry (I. 4), 
shows leniency (l. 5) to the men who duly appeared (I. 2), 
while those who failed to answer (1. 6) are differently treated. 
By way of penalty the offenders are apparently required to pay 


1 At Pompeii in a.p. §9 all the co//egia were dissolved in consequence of a riot ; 
Tac., Ann., XIV, 17. At Alexandria in a.p. 215 all industrial unions, except the three 
regarded as vitally necessary to the city’s well-being, were dissolved. for a similar reason ; 
P. Giss., 40, with Meyer’s note. I owe these references to my wife’s Gamble Prize 
Essay, 1916 (unpublished), and much more to her criticism. 


2 Ath, Mitt., XXIV, 1899, p. 198, n. 62, with explanation by U. v. Wilamowitz. 
s 
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interest, presumably on the instalments of the contract price 
already received by them, from the date when the work ought 
to have been completed (ll. 9, 10). The building overseers 
have duties in connection with the settlement (Il. 10, 14). 

It is evident that delays caused by artisans, possibly through 
striking, were the main reason for the proconsul’s intervention. 
A building job was not undertaken in those days, as it usually is 
in our own, by an enérepreneur organizing the work which other 
men execute, but by actual working-men contracting individu- 
ally or as a group directly with the employer. ‘That practice, 
which we shall see illustrated in 3 and 4, doubtless prevailed at 
Pergamon ; and the artisan-contractors must have been respon- 
sible, whether by striking or in other ways, for the troubles dealt 
with in our edict. The fact that the governor of the province 
took personal part in the settlement may have been due to the 
importance of the public building affected, or, as in 1, to some 
breach of the peace ; but in view of the apparent mildness of the 
penalties the latter supposition seems the less probable. The 
only conclusions which may safely be drawn from this fragment 
appear to be: (1) that the proconsul sometimes intervened in 
serious industrial crises; (2) that the men’s original offence, 
whatever its nature, was gently dealt with, whereas failure to 
appear or to answer here, as in 1, aroused particular displeasure. 


3. Settlement of a Building Dispute at Miletus.’ 


€ > / ¢ \ 
Ol OLKOOOLOL OL grept ED looks ap Eee 
’Exiyovoy, épyova D pe, D 
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/ @ la 
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1 First published in Svtzungsber. Berl. Akad., 1904, p. 83; again in Jahr- 
buch, 1904, Anz. p. 8. In 1. 7 éveyxovo[ys 7] is restored in place of Wiegand’s 
evéyxova[w 7%], which gives no satisfactory meaning. The men were hesitating, it 
would seem, between remaining employed by their own city Miletus (as in the work 
on the theatre) and accepting employment of some other kind. In Synes., ef. 103, 
n éveyxovoa = “native country,’ and in the 2nd century M. Aurelius (IV, 48) uses the 
word in the sense, which it appears to have here, of “native soil” (or ‘“ place”). The 
reading of this rare word seems unavoidable, because no other restoration supplies the 
indispensable alternative to dAAnv. When I asked Dr. Wiegand about the textual per- 
missibility of this emendation, he kindly informed me that an examination of the squeeze 
(then in Turkey) would probably not be conclusive, because “ die Inschrift steht auf 
einem sehr schlechten u. verwitterten Kalkstein der Treppenwand.” 
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5 xeréxtwov Mnvddidros, Ta e&Anpal Tra 
kat Ta ret|p]|aera KATA TOV KELOVOV 
TEPLELA@OLY, Kal eveyKova|ns 71] aAAnV €p- 
yodortay oKxéentovTa; Oeos & EXPNCE * 
‘ eure pap.ors TivuTas Ow@pnoecly EVTEXVIOLS TE 

10 evradapouv hatds Te VTOOnpocvvator hepiarov 
xpnoOar cvupopdy éote ArraCopevors Ovoiaror 
Tladrada Tprtoyéverav id &AKipov ‘Hpaxal[ ja.” 


“Should the builders associated with E.....4....°% 
Epigonos—being the contractors for that part of the theatre in 
which Ulpianus Heros, the interpreter of the god, superintends 
and Menophilos, the architect, gives out the work—execute the 
arching and the vaulting over the columns? And should they 
consider employment given by their native city or employment 
of some other kind ?” 


The god thus responded : 


“ Right use of building craft and counsel wise 
°T is well to seek from best of mortals skilled, 
While ye due sacrifice to Pallas bring 

The Trito-born and doughty Herakles.” 


This record, like those of the cures at Epidaurus, was 
doubtless entered to edify, and to advertise the wisdom of the 
oracle at Didyma ; whence we have the right to infer that its 
counsels here given to the builders were followed with good 
results. The incidents referred to seem to have been somewhat 
as follows. A group of workmen, having one Epigonos as fore- 
man, had contracted to erect the arches on the columns in the 
upper tier of the theatre, where our inscription is engraved, as 
well as the vaulting between those arches and the rear wall. 
Matters had not gone smoothly ; though the men may not 
actually have struck, they thought of striking and of seeking 
other work. But they consulted the oracle of Apollo at 


1'The erection of the arches and vaulting was included, we may assume, in the 
contract for that portion of the theatre of which the men were épyoAaBo ; to have 
thrown up that job might have aroused so much indignation that they would have had 
to seek work from some new employer. Hence their coupling the questions: (1) 
“should we execute this work ?”’ and (2) “should we consider this local employment, or 
some other?’’ It may be objected that the arching and vaulting were perhaps not 
included in the contract of Il. 2-5, but may have been a separate piece of work not yet 
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Didyma, who recommended the employment of an expert 
adviser, together with sacrifices to Athena, patroness of skill, and 
Herakles, representative of strength. The text tells us neither 
what the men’s grievance was, nor how it was removed. We 
shall see, however, under 4, that during the later Empire one of 
the chief risks in erecting a building was that the workmen 
might abandon it, in the midst of its progress, for other more 
lucrative work ; and the phrasing of Il. 7-8 suggests that such 
may have been the intention of these Miletus builders. If 
indeed they feared financial loss from the fulfilment of the 
theatre contract, the expert probably showed them how to make 
it pay. In any case—if our inference as to the success of the 
oracle is sound—the skill of the adviser averted the strike and 
induced the men to continue the work, probably till completion. 
From this text we learn (1) that a building contract was some- 
times undertaken by a group of artisans associated under one 
leader; (2) that, if it proved to be burdensome, they might 
strike ; (3) that in such a crisis influential advice might persuade 
them to carry on; (4) that the men to whom the oracle gave 
this reply must have been free agents to whom compulsion 


could not be applied. 


4. A Working Agreement of the Sardis Builders Union 


éEopocija [trav Te oixodduwr Kal rexuitav Tav T\y[s 
Jap porarns) Lapo(vaveov) pntpo| réAcas. 
b|rarias Bd(aBlov) Marpixtov rod Aap(rpordrov) Kat Tod dndA0On- 
copévou po wév[ Je Karavda(v) Maiwv év Th Aapu(rporarn) 
5 Kat dis veokopw () Lapd(vavav) untpor (dre) ivd(txridvos) «8 evTv- 
XeoTa- 
tns Kat unvos Aeciolv] reraptyn, owodroyodper 
AvptAtavé TO Oavpaciwraro Kal Kkaboc.wp(évo) 
payloTplava Kal exd(ikw) THs avTHs mepipavods 


undertaken by them. That hypothesis seems inadmissible, for if such had been the case 
it is hard to see any point in the questions or in the oracular reply. Furthermore, only 
if that reply solved some serious difficulty connected with the building, can we under- 
stand why Ulpianus, the ‘‘ prophet’ of Didyma, was so proud of it that he had it thus 
recorded. 

1CLG., 3467 = L.B.W., 628 ; revised in 1914. Letters now destroyed, but 
shown in any of the earlier copies, are here underscored. See Pl. III and p. 37. 
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(Peyssonel, 1765) 


(W.H.B., 1914) 
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vikny rod deamd|rov T\ns oikov|uévns )(aBiov) [A]éovro[s 
20 rod aiwviov Avyov|arov | Avrloxparo[p|os  ravra TH e| pya 
OowV nutv eKOoots y jiver[e] Tropa oiovdrrore TOV 
epyodorav avamrAn|pold|v, Ero{uov ovTos Tob AER 
npiv Oiddvae Tods| cv[ vlapécavras [p]icBovs: ©) ei dé ota- 
Onmrore mapairnors | ra| palyévynre t|o €|pyoAaBynoavre 
25 emi Tpopages avrov €|iz[e| iSteoreck| 7] ELTE Onwoota, 
UTep avTOD €& 7 pov umevovev lac eTepov TexviTny TO 
re KTLComevoy epyov mavt|e|A]as av| am |Anpodv, Snrovére 
nav OvTOs TOD TodvTO Ta|paleTlouper| ov, jroe TOU évapE- 
amevou Tovtov Tex |virov y[rT]ou Tov alv|r avrod vreordvTo|s, 
30 nde emraxovons To €|pyov undeuias nul oly mpophacea|s 
3) ct b€ 0 EpyoAaBnoas| adra€ oiwdytorte t|pd]mro TOV éplyo- 
ddtnv K@AUN k] re Clouevou kabws ednulev rov| € PY Ods 7p 
Gv ovtos eire TOU €|E apyns apEapevov eit|€ Tov vme|p otov- 
dnote Tex |(rov UTELTLOVTOS, To|c|avT| ys KwAVoEws 
35 Ovddvae nals peoOods Kara To yevdule|voly pera Ed 
QUTOU TE 08] EpyodoTov Kai avTOv TOU TExViTOV GUUho- 
vov: 4) rod dé épyo|ddrov BRL eS, e[i] m[lo7] eld €lara 
npepat| s : 
KodvOn Tov ép|yov, To Texvirn (v) TO éEpyoAaBnoarvrer TO 
épyov umivar: 5) ei] dé cupBn Kat appworia wepimea|t|y Tov re- 
40 xvizny, exo] nuepas mreptpery Tov epyoddr| nv], pe(r)a de 
Thy aveEikalkiay Tay Eiko nuEpar, ci pev dL yt]avy 
apern d€ TOU epyaceo |Oax emit ro T|n|v E |xavra, vrevoveval|t € |repov 
@S TOU rappaerno apie |vOv Totovp| €0a| Tov Adyov * () Kant 7 [apau|rov- 
LEvOU 
TOU EpyoraBnoavros, ei p|ndev Kara TH mpoyeypapype|y |o evpeOin 
45 pare TpaTrov pnre epyac|ouevos tis €€ 7 PAV, ovr [7] dénebe 
mev BEAR obs 812 amotio lew Adyw THEO Els Epye ms TOAl€]os, 
Tov O€ TexviTny ciom pak dpevov Xpvoa voplo para OKT 
uTokeloeoOat Kali To THS [ad|eKias eyKANMaTL KaTa TAS 
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, / 5) \ % \ \ » n / 
elas Suata&ers od [Sev rrov Kal peta THY Tod TpooTipolv 


S0clompakiy: BeBailas Kat appayods Kal acadevTou pevo|v- 


ons THS Tapovans O|uoroyias eis TO SinveKés, Kai avam|o- 
TpémTws TeAovpevyns| mavTobey akdAoVOoY TacLY Tos Tpo- 
Svopiabeiow Kai opjoroyndetow map [y]uav: \ Kol ireOeuea 
eis THY exrurw tov mploorivolu], evexvpov Adyw TO yeviKa 


55 Kal idike, TavTa nuoly Ta bmapxovres kat [v|rapéovra 


€v TayTt Elder Kal yélv. Kal mpos Ta mpoyey|pa|upeve 
TAVTO érepornbevtes| Tapa THs ons Oavpacrdryros é Opl- 
odoynoapev THOE TH O|puoAroyia Kat EEonocia, nuépa 


Kal vraria TH Tpoye|ypaupevn. 


Declaration under oath by the builders and artisans o yf the most 
distinguished metropolis of the Sardtans. 


In the consulship of the most distinguished Flavius Patricius 
and of the consul who shall have been proclaimed on the fifth 
before the calends of May, in the most distinguished metropolis 
of the Sardians twice honoured with an emperor’s temple, in the 
twelfth most happy indiction and on the fourth of the month 
Daesius, we give to the most excellent Aurelianus, devoted com- 
missioner and defender of the said renowned metropolis, our 
assent to the things hereinafter set forth :— 

Whereas your excellency has received divers accusations 
against divers persons practising our craft, to the effect that they 
take in hand‘ pieces of building work, leave these unfinished and 
obstruct the employers, deeming it important to abolish an in- 
justice so detrimental to the employers, you have requested from 
us this agreement and declaration under oath m the fo/lowing 
Lev INS 

“We do ayree and make oath by the /o/y and life-giving 
Trinity and by the safe preservation and victory of the Lord of the 
inhabited earth, Flavius Leo, ever/asting Augustus and Emperor, 

“(1) That we will comolete all pieces of work grven out to us 
by any one of the employers, provided the employer is prompt 


‘in paying to us the wages mutually agreed upon ; 


“ (2) Should the man undertaking the work have any plea on 
which he declines it for some reason of his own either private or 


“4 


Y 
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public, another artisan from among us shall take his place and shall 
entirely complete the work under construction, on the distinct 
understanding that the man declining it, whether he be the artisan 
who began it or the man who shall have taken his place, zs one of 
ourselves and that no reason of our own stands in the way of the 
work ; 

“ (3) Should the man undertaking the work once hinder the em- 
ployer in any way while it is, as we said, under construction, if 
he who either began it from the beginning or shall have taken the 
place of any artisan zs one of ourselves, we shall for such Azndrance 
pay indemnities according to the actua/ contract between the 
employer and the artisan ; 

“(4) Should the employer show indulgence, if he be for 
seven days hindered from working, the work shall be left to the 
artisan undertaking it ; 

“(5) Should the artisan fall ill, the employer shall wait 
twenty days, and if after such indulgence for twenty days the man 
should get well, but show no disposition to work at that time, 
another shall take his place om the terms stipulated by us as to 
the man who has declined ; 

“ (6) If, when the man undertaking the work declines it, some 
one of us be found neither doing anything nor performing work in 
accordance with the provisions herein written, we bind ourselves 
to pay . . . (sum) asa fine to be used for the city’s public works, 
while the artisan shall be compelled to pay eight pieces of gold, 
and shall further be lable, even after exaction of the fine, to 
prosecution under the divine edicts on the charge of injustice ; the 
present agreement remaining frm, unbroken and undisturbed in 
perpetuity, and being irrevocably carried out in strict conformity 
with all things above defermined and promised by us ; 

“(7) And for the full discharging of the fine we pledge, under 
a lien both general and individual, all our property present and 
future of every kind and sort.” 

And when as to all things above written the question was put to 
us by your excellency, we gave our assent to this agreement and de- 
claration under oath on the day and in the consulship above written. 


This declaration, made on April 27,’ a.p. 459 by the Sardis 


1 As.to the double dating, cf. Pauly-Wissowa, R.Z., IV, 2014. 
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union of building artisans before the city e&dikos—the imperial 
magistrate whose many functions included the registration of 
important documents—tells us much as to the customs prevalent 
in their industry. It is, so far as I know, the earliest example of 
a trade-union agreement binding the members to work on certain 
terms, and providing that, in case of non-performance, indemnities 
to the employer (I. 35), or in other circumstances a fine (I. 46), 
shall be paid out of union funds. ‘To us such an arrangement 
seems singularly familiar; it is not unusual nowadays to find a 
trade-union, for instance of shoe-operatives, promising on given 
conditions to one or more shoe-manufacturers the requisite supply 
of labour, and sometimes, if the promise is broken, having heavy 
compensation to pay. What our document signified, on the one 
hand to the artisans, and on the other to building employers, can 
best be shown by analysis. 

The main provisions (clauses 1-6), may be summarized as 
follows: Having laid down in clause 1 (Il. 20-23) the general 
principle that all work undertaken by its members is to be com- 
pleted, provided that the wages agreed upon are punctually' 
paid, the union deals, under clauses 2-6, with three contingencies 
which may prevent that principle from being carried into effect. 
The first (2 and 6, as to rapairnors) is that the workman who 
has undertaken the job may on some pretext voluntarily abandon 
it while the building is still under construction. In that event 
the union promises that one of its members will take over the 
work and carry it to completion, provided that (a) the man 
whom he succeeds is also a member, and that (4) no cause af- 
fecting the union as a whole prevents the continuance of this 
work. If the substitute supplied by the union should fail to per- 
form his duties, the union promises in clause 6 to pay a fine 
(Il. 43-46). The second contingency (3, as fo k@Avoars) is that 
the workman undertaking the job may by_his absence or other- 
wise hinder the employer in carrying it on (Il. 31-37). In that 
event, if the man is one of its members, the union promises to 
pay to the employer as compensation for delay the indemnities 
stipulated in the contract between him and the artisan (ll. 3 5-36). 
If however (4, as fo aveE:xaxia) the employer condones the hind- 
rance to his work by tolerating it for seven days, he waives his 


1 Cf. érotpov, 1. 22. / 
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right to object, and the work will continue in the hands of the 
same artisan (Il. 37-39). ‘The third contingency (5, as to appworia) 
is that the workman undertaking the job may fall ill (Il. 39-43). 
Should this occur, he is to have twenty days’ grace in which to 
recover, but if after recovery he still fails to work, the union 
promises to supply, on the same conditions as in clause 2—since 
this also is a case of abandonment—an artisan to complete the job. 
Lastly, if the work shall have been voluntarily abandoned on 
some pretext (as in clause 2), the union promises (6, as to penal- 
ties) that should the artisan whom it substitutes fail.to carry on 
the work satisfactorily as stipulated, it will pay to the city a fine, 
the amount of which was mentioned in the passage now des- 
troyed, while the artisan shall be fined two-thirds of a gold pound 
and shall also be liable to prosecution on a charge of injustice 
(Il. 43-50). 

Now let us see what the two parties to a building contract 
respectively gain from this agreement. To the employer it 
ensures—except for the possible delay of twenty days under 
clause 5—uninterrupted work, with indemnities for any inter- 
ruption by the workman; for (2) if he throws up the job, 
other workmen will be supplied by the union till it is finished, 
and (4) if he is dilatory or obstructive, the union guarantees his 
indemnity payments. To the artisan the advantages are (1) that 
he need only work if his wages are punctually paid, (2) that in 
case of illness he is allowed twenty days for recovery before he 
can be replaced, and (3) that, since only members of the union 
may be employed, he has no competition to fear from outsiders. 
The benefits conferred by the agreement are thus similar to those 
which now induce employers and trade-unions to adopt the 
principle of the “‘closed shop.” ‘This aims at securing for the 
former a steady supply of workers and continuity of labour, and 
for the latter more stable wages and working conditions through 
the elimination of non-union competitors. Our document has the 
same purpose. 

Respecting rates of wages, strikes, and intimidation, the 
evidence here embodied is valuable. ‘The wages are ostensibly 
fixed by the several contracts between individual artisans and 
employers (ll. 23, 35-37), and of “union,” “standard,” or 
“minimum” rates there is no mention. Since, however, an. 
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employer can enjoy the benefit of the agreement only if he 
deals exclusively with members of the union (Il. 28-29, 33-34), 
he has to pay them the wages which it permits them to accept. 
Thus a strict “ union agreement ” such as ours is a tacit adoption 
of “union” rates of pay. 

That the reason for making so formal a settlement was the 
desire to avoid the strikes which had previously been frequent is 
stated in the preamble (ll. 9-13). The charges against the 
building-workers were that “they leave these (pieces of work) 
unfinished and obstruct the employers ”—in other words, “ they 
strike and prevent other artisans from working ”’—and compensa- 
tion by the union in the event of any further obstruction is 
stipulated in clause 3. The fear of a repetition of such troubles 
must have protected the union rates of wages by discouraging 
employers from dealing with non-union workmen against whose 
possible striking or misconduct our agreement would have afforded 
no remedy. 

That the struggles in the building trade revealed to us by 
this Sardian attempt at their solution cannot have been peculiar 
to Sardis is shown by edicts of Zeno issued within a few years 
from the date of our document. In the Bast/iha, XIX, 18, 1 
(Latin version in C. Iwst., 1V, 59) he ordains : ‘ Building artisans 
and men undertaking such work . . . must likewise be prevented 
from making among themselves agreements intended to restrain 
anyone from completing a piece of work entrusted to another 
man, . . . and every man shall have the right to complete 
without fear or injury of any kind a piece of work begun by 
another when abandoned by him.” ! 

Posen po iuss VILL. ito, 1125) 9, Zeno, directs';) “Your 
magnificence will see to it that no man undertaking work and no 
artisan who has begun a piece of work shall abandon it unfinished, 
but the same man who began it, if he received the wages, must 
be compelled to complete the work, or else to pay for the injury 
thereby inflicted on the person building and for all damage 
resulting from the non-completion of the work . . . No work- 
man of the same craft must be hindered from completing work 

1 Bastl., XIX, 18, 1: Kai of tv oiknpatwv dpotws Texvirar 7 épyoAdBor . . . . Ka- 
Avécbwcav oiupova perad addAAnAwY diatiHecbar (va py Tis OmEp GAwW ereTpary Epyov 
trAnpoon . . . . didopevns eEoveias Evi ExdoTw Td Tap’ éEtépov apxGev Epyov Kal KaTa- 


AepOev xwpis twos PoBov 7» Cynulas éxwrAnpodv. 
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begun by another, for this we know is boldly done by men 
undertaking work and by artisans to the detriment of persons 
building houses; these men neither deliver a finished product 
to the persons for whom they began to work, nor permit others 
to complete the same, but contrive thus to inflict intolerable loss 
upon those erecting the houses. Any man declining to complete 
what another began for the mere reason that another began it 
shall himself be subject to a penalty similar to that of the man 
who abandoned the work.” ' 

Since both edicts mention the intimidation of workmen 
employed to complete a building on which there had been a 
strike, this method of making the strike effective was doubtless 
the obstruction to which our |. 13 refers. How difficult it was to 
prevent workmen from striking while in the midst of one job, in 
order to take up another promising greater profit (the very situation 
as to which the workmen in 3 were perhaps hesitating), is shown 
also by the building clauses of the labour code, known as the 
“Book of the Prefect,’ compiled in Constantinople about 500 
years later than our Sardian agreement.* ‘These are worth citing 
because, like other provisions in this code, they are possibly much 
older than the date of its compilation. ‘‘ Artisans—joiners, workers 
in marble and plaster, and others—who shall have made a contract 
for any piece of work and taken part-payment in advance, shall 
not, unless they have entirely completed it, leave that work and 
take up another . . . If, owing to greed or spite, the said men 
undertaking work shall have left that which they had in hand 
and taken over another piece of work, the employer may challenge 
them before witnesses, reminding them of their agreement written 
or oral, and should they neglect to carry out that contract, he 


1 C. Lust., VIII, 10, 12, 9: povoeirw b€ 7 o7 pweyadorpéerera TOD py Tas TOV épyo= 
AdBov % texvitdv, apapevovs Epywv, Tovto Katadipravew atedés, GANA adTov pev Tov 
dpédipevov AapBavovta Tov pucbdv avayKkalérw mAnpodv TO Epyov, 7) diddvat THY évredbev 
ovpBaivovoay Cyplav TO oikodopotvtT. Kat wacav THv ex Tod wy TO épyov (TeAcoOAvaL) 
yeyvonevny BAGByv.... 2... pn kwovécOw dé Erepos THS adTHS TexVNS TO Tap ETEpoU 
apxGev éxrAnpodv, Orep eyvwpev TAMGCOaL Kara. TOV OiKOdopoVTwY oiKias Tapa TOY épyo- 
Ad Buv 7) TeXVITOV, UTE adTaV TO TéELOV exit OeVTwY ois Np~avTO éepydlerOal, OTE ETEpoUS 
Ta adTa epya avarAnpody cuyxwpovvTwv, BAN evéyKew ahdopynrov Cyuiav évredbev Tois Tas 
oixias KatarKevalovor pnxavwpévov. 6 O€ rapatovpevos TO Tap érépov apxOev éxrdAy- 
pacar dv’ aitd TodTO Ort Erepos HpEaTo, Kal avTOs wapamAyoiay TG KataduTovTL TO épyov 
brexétw Sixyv. Boeckh and Waddington have cited this passage. 

2J. Nicole, “Le Livre du Préfet”; Mémoires Acad. Genévoise, XVIII, 1893, 
XXII, 1-2. 
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shall denounce them to the prefect and may then employ another 
workman. Men undertaking work who have thus defaulted shall 
be punished by beating, shaving of the head, and expulsion from 
the city ; they shall also be required to refund to the employer 
any payment received by them, that is, they shall be sent away 
from the work without remuneration.” ! 

The information furnished above as to labour disputes may 
be tabulated as follows :— 

(z) In the large cities of Asia Minor, during the period 
from the 2nd to the 5th century, strikes occurred from time to 
time (1, 3, and 4) 

(4) Their causes and their objects remain obscure, but 
comparison of 4 with the edicts of Zeno suggests that in the 5th 
century the building-workers went on strike in order to obtain 
higher wages. 

(c) That the strikes were to some extent controlled by the 
working-men’s unions seems clear in the case of 1 and 4, and is 
probable as to 3, which, like 4, treats of building artisans. 

(7) If not disorderly, the strike proceeded unchecked by 
the authorities—as proposed in 3, ll. 7-8, and as stated in 4, 
ll. 12-13; the strikers being free citizens could not be forced 
to work or arrested, so long as they did not disturb the peace. 

(ec) Punishment, if inflicted, was aimed not at strikers as 
such, but at men who had committed breaches of the peace or 
had tried to evade official enquiry (1, 1. 13; 2, 1. 6). 

(f) If accompanied by riot—as in 1—the strike was dealt 
with as a breach of public order and its leaders were arrested. 

Though any inference from such scanty material must be 
treated with due reserve, yet pending the elucidation of our texts 
and, as one may hope, the finding of fresh evidence, the fore- 
going conclusions may be provisionally accepted. 


1 Livre du Préfet (€rapxeov BiBriov), XXII, 1-2: of i Xetporexvar ol Te Aerroupyol Kal 
pLapp.dpLou yyorhdarat kal ot Aourol év @ da ay épyw oToixnpa TOUT WL Kal dppaBdvas 
AdBoor, py) et ena TovTO Kal eis eTrepov éemeuBaweTwoay ei p71) TeAciws TOUTO 
Epydrauvro vee ee ee + OTav atANOTICa } KaKoupyia ot EpyoNdBo. 76 Epyov KaTaduTovTes 
3 eeAdBovro € érépou epyov épdipwvtat, ekéoTw TH epyodotycavtT. TpopapTupycacbat Tov- 
TOUS EVUTLOV GKPOATOV VTOMLUVHTKOVTL Kal TV exTeHetaav eyypahov cuudwviav 7 da Adyou 
mpoBacav, kal ei dueAjoetav TOU TANpOoat THY ToLatTHY plaOwour, éyKarcicOw TO eTAPXH 
Kal TOTE eTEpov TpoTAGBoiTo . .. 1... ot O€ abernoavtes epyoAdBor did Sappod Kat 
Koupas Kat efopias cwppovilécOwoay dzraitovpevor Kal TOV puoOov doov EAaBov rapexdpevov 
TO epyodotncavTt, dpiocGt dnAovorte TovTwv dd Tov Epyov GrwboupEévov. 
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Nores on I. 


The photograph is from the text now in the Museum at Constantinople ; I had 
also an excellent squeeze kindly lent by A. Wilhelm. Height of slab 0°60 m., width 
0°80, thickness 0°06 ; height of letters in a, 0'025 to o'016; in 4, o‘o14 too‘or. Tall 
letters are occasionally used ; e.g. in 1. 4, Y in trocxety and ovpdé[pov and the first E 
in ézei. 

Formerly supposed to be from Magnesia ad Maeandrum (Juschr. v. Magn., 114), 
the inscription is now known to be from Ephesus, because (a) the dating by the prysants, ~ 
unknown at this period in Magnesia (Wilamowitz, G.G.A., 1900, p. 570), was in use 
at Ephesus (Horsch. in Eph. Il, n. 27, 431, 449) ; (2) the month Klareon, which was 
not in the Magnesian calendar, has been shown by J. Keil to be Ephesian: Oesterr. 
Jahresh., XVI, 1913, Beibl. 207 ; Denkschr. Wien. Akad., 57, 1914, n.171. The 
correct attribution, Wilhelm informs me, is due to Hiller v. Gartringen, Berl. Phil. 
Woch., 1915, p. 243. 

The probable date is about 150 to 200 a.p., as may be gathered from Forsch. in 
Eph., il, n. 72; the script of nos. 26 and 54 suggests that our text may be even later 
than 200 a.p. 

L. 1: After cvv6yx[as the bases of many letters are visible, but few can be read 
with certainty. 

L. 2-3: o[pexpo|A]éyov was proposed by Wilhelm ; but a[xato|A]dyov (Calder) 
seems more appropriate in connection with “recklessness” ; in the Livre du Préfet, 
XXII, 3,} it is said of a workman that cal cxoudryTe Tov Adywv ave Tors pucHovs. The 
> is now by no means clear on the stone. 

L.3: xa(r)a(4)paciav is the convincing emendation by Calder of KAIAOPASIAN; 
it is regularly formed from xarafpacvvoyat, and gives a satisfactory sense. 

After éypav the trace of a sloping stroke is visible ; we must read [ai]|rovs instead 
of rovs. 

L. 7: In prohibiting assemblies kar’ éra:piav, this proconsul was imitating Pliny’s 
Bithynian edict ‘‘quo secundum mandata tua hetaerias esse vetueram,” and ‘Trajan’s 
distrust of ‘‘ hetaeriae praegraves.’’ 2 

L. 12: dexveup[ias: The clearness of the seven letters (the P alone not being com- 
plete, though certain) and the fact that they look like a transliteration from Latin 
suggest the probability that the edict here quoted the word engraved on the branding-iron, 
a word which would have been in the genitive (= ‘“‘the property of . . .”). dexverpia 
may represent decuirta® (= decu-uiria, cf. Pauly-Wiss. R Z., 1V, 2316), an etymological 
spelling of decuria, the body in which the proconsul’s lictors were enrolled. The period 
of our text is precisely that in which their decurtatio first appears ; cf. C.L.Z., III, 6759 
(Ankyra, about a.p. 166): dec(urialis) lictor Fufid(it) Pollionis leg(ati) Gal(atiae). 
The penalty here ordained may have been executed by a lictor with an iron marked 
“ Sexverpias”’ (or “ dexovpias’’), and, if so, that term used alone, as here, in connection 
with the penalty of branding would have meant ‘“‘. . . with the mark of the proconsul’s 
decuria of lictors.” Perhaps that mark was not branded, but tattooed with needles and 
ink, as in Herodas V, 66 ; for details as to the use and method of which punishment, 
cf. Headlam-Knox’s edition (1922), pp. 195, 257, 265. Here it was doubtless an 
official device for identifying a dangerous character. 

L. 12-13: [ért 70]80s tpooonpiwOycera: is a probable restoration because onetov 
denotes a branded mark; Preisigke, Sammelbuch, I, 5679: (of a donkey) éyovons 
onpetov [é]rt . . . [rod tpaxy]Aov aizys ; and branding would have been a punishment 


1 Cited p. 44. 2 Plin, et Traian., epzst. (Kukula), 34 and 96. 

’'The assumption of this peculiar spelling decuivia is perhaps unnecessary in view 
of the lack of uniformity with which Latin vowels were transliterated. E.g. in dates 
<iday is usual (1G.A.LZ., I, 449), but cidvidy is also found: LZ. v. Priene, 41. 
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suitable for a fugitive offender caught in hiding; cf. Wenger, Z. Sav. Stzf/7., rom. Abt. 42, 
1921, p. 614. 

L. 15: Above the A is engraved IX in small letters. This abbreviation for 
io(ramévov) is like A for a(widvros); cf. instances collected in /.7S., XXXVII, 1917, 
p. TOI, n. 12, 

At the end of the line Wilhelm (AZ. M/itt., XXXIX, 1914, p. 297) has proposed 
eis in place of xara, and takes épos as possibly having here the modern and Byzantine 
meaning: “spot,” “locality.” The sense of ‘‘order,” “rotation,” seems to me more 
appropriate, as meaning that an “extraordinary ” meeting was called to deal with the 
emergency. I therefore retain kata, but, so long as this phrase remains unique in such a 
context, the restoration will be uncertain. 

L. 17: mpoory(cdpevos) cannot be restored here, as proposed in 7. v. Magn., 
114, the letters in the squeeze being clear and almost exactly as read by Fontrier, 
Mouseion, 1884-1885, p. 72. 


Nores ON 4. 


This document is engraved on the left side of a block of bluish marble, lying in a 
field within the area occupied by Sardis in Roman and Byzantine days, near the fork 
in the Ahmedli-Salikhli road! Height of block, 2°09 m.; width, 0°95 m. ; thickness, 
0°83 m. On its front are two inscriptions: (1) a partly erased Latin dedication to 
Septimius Severus—of whose statue this appears originally to have been the pedestal—in 
deeply cut lettering ;? (2) the preamble to an imperial edict, apparently of the 6th 
century, engraved over the earlier text.? The side bearing our inscription has at the top 
almost its full width of 0°83 m., but lower down is narrowed by the splitting off before 
the year 1750* of a large slice from the back of the block. ‘This appears always to have 
stood or lain on its present site, for its finely moulded marble base, which was seen in 
1826,° lies directly below it, and had either of these stones been removed from its 
original position, they would probably not thus be found together. 

The faintness of the letters and the blackness of this side, due to heavy weather- 
ing, coupled with the situation of the stone practically on the surface of the soil, seem to 
indicate that it has never been buried. ‘The letters of our text, 0'024 to o°’018 m. in 
height, are larger in the upper lines and not evenly spaced; the drawing herewith 
{p. 37), made in 1914 from the stone, has been revised from a squeeze made by T. L. 
Shear and from a photograph (PI. III). 

Long since known from the copies of C. de Peyssonel,® O. F. von Richter,’ and 
Ph. Le Bas,® and often mentioned in books on social life in antiquity,® this text has never 
before been published in full for lack of a complete copy. Now that we have this, the 


The exact position is shown by H. C. Butler, Savdzs, I, pt. 1, 2/7. 18, F. 

1 OL) WE supp. 7105; pp. 1284,12071; 

3 Mouseton, 1878-1880, p. 183. 

4 Cf. Peyssonel’s text, showing almost the same lacune as those of 1914. 

°L. de Laborde notices the block and ‘la base qui la supportait isolée” ; Voyage 
en Orient, 1838, Voy. de 1 Aste Min., p. 14. 

® Observations ust. et géogr. sur les Peuples barbares, 1765, p. 346, with fac- 
simile oh the text (p. 37 above), which he says took him two hours to copy. 

. E. Ewers, Wallfahrten im Morgenlande, 1822, pp. 590-591, n. 433 
pues re-edited with voluminous notes by (av: Francke, Gr. u. lat. L[nschr. 
v. O. Fv. Richter, 1830, p. 316, n. §7. On this and on Peyssonel’s copy was based 
Boeckh’s text, C..G., 3467. 

8 LeBas-Waddington, Voyage en Asie Min., III, 1, no. 628; especially the 
excellent commentary. 

se .g. Friedlander-Wissowa, Darstellungen aus der Sittengesch. Roms, oth ed., 
1919, I, p. 165. 
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document is doubtless still imperfect, because in the most important lines (24-45) about 
one-third of the letters are lost. In so far as the difficulties of interpretation may have 
been successfully surmounted, this will chiefly have been due to the advice of W. M. 
Calder and B. Haussoullier.1 The substantial correctness of the principal clauses as 
here restored seems assured by their reasonableness and consistency, but their unique 
character renders certain passages doubtful, especially in ll. 34, 35, 39, 42. Apart from 
the interest of its subject-matter, the agreement is valuable as a mere document. Dated 
papyri of the fifth century are rare, except in the Oxyrrhynchus collection.? The fact 
that the legal verbiage is the same as that used in Egyptian contracts more than a 
century later facilitates the restoration of the last twelve lines. 


In these notes P stands for Peyssonel, R for Richter, LB for LeBas. 

L. 1: P’s reading octa and LB’s mocia makes éf0]oova certain. ‘The loop of the 
a. still remains, also the lower curve of ane or s . . . which may be the second letter of 
texvitov, and the final -H, probably part of rjs. 

L. 2: The last word was pnrpordAews. The additions proposed by P and re- 
peated in C.\L.G., 3467, are in dotted lines, which were P’s way of marking his restora- 
tions. After the final s, still partly visible, of wnrpomdXcws, the surface is blank. 

L. 3: This consul may have been the Patricius who was magister officiorum 
under Leo I, and afterwards a candidate for the throne.® 

L. 4: kai tod dndoOncopévov = “et gui fuerit nuntiatus,” the usual designation 
of the consul for the western half of the Empire (Ricimer in 459) before his name had 
become known.4 

L. 5: dts veoxopw ; such survivals from pagan times in Lydia and Caria were not 
unusual in the fifth century.® Another instance is the month Dazszos. Cf. this dating 
with that of the inscription in B.C.H., II, 1878, p. 289 (a.p. 452, 5th indiction), 
which shows that the indiction year ended on Sept. 24. 

L. 6: kaboowp(evw) payotpiavd. The magistrianos was a civil servant belong- 
ing to a schola in Constantinople under the magzster officiorum. His full title was 
paytotpiavos Tov Oeiwv dddixiwv® and kafwowwpévos = devotissimus was his regular 
epithet ; P. Oxy., VI, 904. The correct spelling here should be xaO(w)owp(évw), o 
being used for w as in dnA0Pycopevor, |. 4, veoxdpw, 1. 5, eEouocia, Il, 16, 58, and 
6p[ohoynoapev], 1. 57. 

L. 8: The éxdicos (defensor civitatis) was an official of the central government, 
first appointed about a.p. 368 to redress abuses in a particular city, and afterwards 
invested with various administrative functions. He was authorized to keep public 
records (acta conficere) and hence this declaration made before him (ll. 6-7, 57-58) was 
doubtless filed in his official archives.’ In a small Egyptian town the post was filled by 
a man of modest rank, addressed as 7 o7 Aoyidrns,® whereas in Sardis the incumbent is 
spectabilis (Oavpdovos), and of a rank next to that of the magister officiorum, who was 
illustris: Not. Dig., XI, 30. 

L. 9: duodoyotwe .... . Ta vroteraypeva: cf. Preisigke, Sammelbuch, I, 
5273 (suretyship contract, a.p. 487) : éuoAoy® 7a troretaypeva. 

L. 11: ty]lv qyeréplaly peridvtwv réxvnv: cf. Aristot. de sensu, 436a: Kal tov 


1T cannot express all that I owe to these friends, and am also much indebted for 
their kind help to A. Wilhelm, H. I. Bell, D. M. Robinson and my wife. 

2 P. Lond., V, 1773 (a.D. 454), Bell’s note. 

3O. Seeck, Regesten d. Kaiser u. Pipste, 1919, pp. 138, 424. 

*Mommsen, Gesam. Schr., V1, p. 369, n. 2. 

“J. Geffcken, Ausgang d. gr. rim. Hetdentums, 1920, p. 192. 

PACU WL OFk 2h alano 

“C. H. Baale, Ober d. Defensor Civit., 1904, pp. 55, 57, 93- 

SE. V. Driiffel, Papyr. Studien z, byz. Urkundenwesen, 1915, pp. 35, 41. 
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iatpov ot dirocodutépws thy téxvnv periovtes ; lo. Chrysost., LP. L Cor. Homii., 
31, 5: ovK oikodduos, od TéxTwv . . .. » Tis yap dy EAoiTO TV TAOUTOWVTWY TadTa 
preTievan wrote ; these passages show that peridvrwv here means “ practising,’ and that rijv 
Hp. Téexvyv is “our craft,” not “our union.”! The makers of this agreement are clearly 
members of the Sardian builders’ union acting on its behalf; but we cannot tell what 
term they used in referring to it. 

L.13: éeurodiZev means “to prevent’? (one from doing something) in Basv/., 
VU, 2, 26, 6: et ris eurodioes 7 Siayvdpovr. Here it presumably refers to the stopping 
of the work through a boycott and through the intimidation of non-union men } see the 
edicts of Zeno quoted above. avacrite..... [aduxtav]: cf. P. Lond., V, 1676, 
1. 59: ta mixpa . . . dduypata avacretArar. 

The policy of this document is to prevent strikes for increased pay by agreement 
with the union, That the alternative policy (Zeno’s) of simply prohibiting them was 
not successful may be gathered from the recurrence of such troubles a century later. 
JVov. 122 (a.D. 544) states that artisans have become grasping and dirAacwdvas Kal Tpi- 
mactdvas TYds TE Kat pLoOods Tapa THY dpyaiav cuvnOevay érilynrodvou. 

L. 15: the omission of the v, engraved in error as in ll. 5, 38, was suggested by 
Wilhelm ; ére{yrnolev mpos yulas: cf P. Lond., V, 1708, 1. 158: érelyjrnoev mpos 
avtovs ; the verb implies a request, not a peremptory demand. 

L. 16: dpodoyiav . .. . [ryv eri ro é&y|s: P. Lond., V, 1714, 1. 21: dpodroyla 
ext Tots é€ps ouppovos; III, 1313: dpodroyodpev . . . Ta EHS troreraypéva, LP. 
Strassh., 1, 40: épodoyias ért rots éEAs SyAOvpEvols TUUdsvots. 

L. 23: ov[vlapécavras = ‘agreed upon by both parties”; cf. P. Flor, Ill, 
384, PB 38: pdpov phar area cuptredwvnpevov kal TVvVAapeTavTos. 

L. 24: [wapairnows] = excusatto, is here required because of the references in Il. 
28, 43, showing that this was one of the contingencies previously mentioned. 

L. 25: [éri rpoddce airod], in antithesis to 1. 30: juldly mpopdcewls. For 
the epithets cf. Corp. Lur. (ed. Schill, 1895), III, p. 797: émt idwrixals 7 Snpootats 
apopdceaw ; C. Lust., I, 4, 26: Snpocia 7 idvotixy rpdpacrs. 

L. 26: [é& jpdv trerévjac: the first two words are restored from 1. 45, the 
third from 1. 42. It was essential that the promises made by the union should be strictly 
limited to its members; hence av was needed here and in Il. 28, 30, 32, 45. 

L. 27: 76 [re xtiLdpevov epyov . . |: restored because of the reference in 1. 32. 

L. 28. Ifthe union was to be held liable, it was necessary that any successor who 
had taken over the contract from the original workman should belong to the union as 
well as he. 

L. 30: émurxovoys]: this word is not certain, but gives the sense required. 

L, 31: ei d€ 6 €pyoAaByjoas]: this restoration seems certain, since the two other main 
qualifying clauses begin with ei dé (Il. 23, 39), and in 1. 24 the artisan is 6 épyoAaByoas, 
while in Il. 39-40 he is 6 texvérns—a word too short for the space to be filled here. 

L. 32-34: [kwAvy] . . . [kwAvcoews]: to denote the hindrance by the workman 
of the employer’s work, seem highly probable restorations, because xwAvew is used in 
C. Lust., VIII, 10, 12, 9 (cited above) for the hindering of one workman by another. 
The lucid restoration of Il. 33-34 is due to Calder and to Haussoullier ; their perception 
of the logical sequence of these articles has been immensely helpful. 

L. 35: 74]s appears certain ; the purpose of this clause was to define the union’s 
financial responsibility for kéAvors, so that the employer, instead of depending for com- 
pensation on the artisan, might claim it from the union. Assuming the correctness of 
the supplement to 1. 34, cwAvcews putoOds means “ payment (of indemnity) for the period 
of hindrance,” just as in Aischines, I, 104, 6 rHs mpuTavetas pods means “ payment (of 
pension) for the period of the prytany.” Instead of d:ddvaz (or d:ddve ?) some other verb, 
e.g. mapéxyiv, may be preferable. For the phrase 76 yevoulelvo[y petal ...... 


1A. Stockle, of. cit., p. 9, shows that réxv7 in this sense is found only in Thrace. 
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cvpdovorv, cf. P. Lond., 1717, 1. 12: rHI\s yeyevnwéevys peta&d ijpov olvpdpovias ; 
PvP COP, AI1; 13845, 1.135 2) Popol «hs sehen. pleraléd udv cvparepwvynpevov. 

L. 37: €{i] [lor] é[ é]rra jyepai[s: the restoration is somewhat doubtful 
because we may read émra or é[p €]mra according as we believe the cavity between ¢ and 
ata to be recent or ancient—as is that between o and ayvreu below. 

L. 39. The verb—perhaps izive instead of trtva.—is uncertain, though the 
general sense of the clause seems plain. Clause 4 (Il. 37-39) in which the employer’s 
dve&ixaxta, enables the workman to keep his job, is in contrast to clause 5 (Il. 39-43) 
where by wilful default he forfeits it after a liberal period of davefuxaxia. ‘The two-fold 
description 7@ Tex. TH épyodaB. emphasizes his retention of the work. 

L. 40. The et in [eixoor] is preserved by R. The correction pe(r)& for peya is 
obvious. 

L. 41: [dveéxa]xéav: restored by Calder, is certain, for R. reads . e€ . . axvay. 
Wilhelm’s i[y:Javyn is equally convincing, for the aorist of tyvafvw means “ having got 
well”; cf. Libanius, Declam. 47, VII, p. 583, Férst.: appwordv..... byidvas. 

L. 42: apedn 8& rod épydler]Gar.: R. reads tov . . yaleoar,—and we may 
assume that he misread y for v, as in 1. 43. 

L. 43: mapaitnoapé|vov: R.’s text . . apevov, P.’s . . awey.. The sense is : 
“as we stipulate (in ll, 27-30) the conditions [/¢.- make the reckoning] of the wapacrn- 
odjevos.” The érepos (1. 42) is bound to work only if, like the substitute of ll. 27-30, 
he replaces a member of the union, etc. ‘The former provisions require ll. 43-50 as 
their sequel, since Il, 23-30 fail to mention what redress the employer would have if the 
union did not cause érepov texvirny (1. 26) to carry on the work. 

L. 45: ouv[r]beueba[l..... amotio lew Adyw mpootinov; cf. P. Lond., 1708, 
1, 15: ovvéGero éridotvar . . Adyw dwpéas. A restoration fitting the space would be 
cuvtGéuca [wey Aitpas déxa darorioc|ew, which would make the union’s penalty fifteen 
times as great as that of the artisan, but we have no indication of the true amount. 

L. 47: [etor]pagdmevov . . . vopiopata dxtm; cf. LVov., 123, cap. 43: Tod 
dpxovtos . . . mpootiysov . . + elomparrouevov. ‘This fine of 8 xomismata (gold 
ounces) was not heavy; in P. Oxy., I, 135, it is to be paid by a lead-worker, and is the 
penalty provided in P. Mor., III, 384,1.52. The gold pound (Airpa) = 12 nomismata ; 
see R. Berger, Strafkiauseln t. d. Pap., p. 101, n. 4. 

L. 48: [broKxetoer Gan kali «rr; cf. LVov., 126, cap. 1: THs Kafoowoews eyxAnpare 
UTOKELOOVTQL. 

L. 50: [BeBatlas Kat dppayots kai dcadevrou ; cf. P. Lond., 1724, 1. 54; 1731, 
1. 34, where the epithets are BéBauos, dppayys, dodAevtos, evvouos. On these cf. Hermes, 
XLII], 1908, p. 533. 

L. 51: [ris mapovons d]moroyias; cf. P. Mun. I, 14, 1. 97: tH wapovon 
dporoyia. dvam[orpértus]; cf P. Cair., 67098, |. 4: dv[amro]tpérrw yvopn. 

L. 53: zpo[duopicbciow] or rpo[dyAovpevors. 

L. 54-55: évexvpov... . brdpgovta; cf. P. Lond., 1717, 1.41: brobcpevyn . . . 
mayTa pov To brdpxovra Kal bx[dép£ovra KuyTa] Kal dxwyra évexvpolv Adyw ; 1661, 1. 21: 
mavTa Ta brdpxovTa Hyiv Kal imdpgovta yevikOs Kal iduxds; P. Hor., III, 384, 1. 102; 
tévtwv tpov idiK@s Kal yeviKOs TOV trapxovTwv Kal brapkdvTov. 

L. 56: év wavti cider kal yé]ve 3 same phrase in P. Cair., 67126, 1. 54: Kat mpods 
Ta... « [érepwrnbevres] ; cf. P. Lond., 1724, 1. 67: eis ta mpoyeypappéva wévra 
erepwtnbertes. 

L. 57: (&)u[oAoyjoapev would be correct, the o being for w as in Il. 3, 5, 7. 
ine: L. 58-59: qpépa [kal tratia rH mpoye|ypappéevyn; same phrase in P. Cair., 67126, 
Hi6! 

The first fascicule of M. Grégoire’s Recueil des Inscr. gr. chrét. d’ A.M. reached 


me after these notes were in type. 
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THE ELEVATED COLUMNS AT SARDIS AND THE 
SCULPTURED PEDESTALS FROM EPHESUS 


by Howarp Crossy BuTrter ! 


Tue discovery during the recent excavations at Sardis of two 
roughly cubical pedestals, each supporting a column, in the 
eastern porch of the Temple of Artemis, raises once more the 
question of how we should restore the sculptured pedestals of 
the Artemision at Ephesus, fragments of which were found by 
J. T. Wood in the original exploration of that building. 

These fragments from Ephesus were not in situ, and their 
ageregate number is not sufficient to account for more than four 
pedestals of the Hellenistic temple ; yet it is possible to ascertain 
from them the approximate size of the pedestals, and to show 
that each was large enough to have supported one of the temple 
columns. The total original number of such columns has, 
however, never been accurately determined from the fragments 
that have come to light. At Sardis two such pedestals are still 
in place ; they stand one on either side of the longitudinal axis 
of the temple just behind the middle intercolumniation of the 
eastern front row (Pl. IV). It is plain that at the east end there 
were never more than these two, for all the other columns of 
the east porch preserved in varying heights stand on ordinary 
Ionic bases; but it can be shown that two similar pedestals 
bearing columns stood in corresponding positions at the west 
end of the temple. 

The Ephesus fragments now in the British Museum can 
be proved, from the style of their decoration, to have belonged 
to the Hellenistic temple, and the Museum also possesses one 


1(The death of Howard Crosby Butler on August 13, 1922, is a heavy loss to 
research in Asia Minor.—£dd.,] 
(51) 
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fragment sculptured in archaic style of a similar pedestal from 
the earlier building. Hence we see that this peculiar feature of 
the Hellenistic Artemision was taken over from its ‘‘ Croesean ” 
predecessor.’ 

The pedestals at Sardis are entire, though unfinished, and 
each carries the plinth, base, and about one-third of the shaft 
of an Jonic column. LEach pedestal is composed of four courses 
of marble : at the bottom an unfinished plinth, 40 cm. high, 
two finished courses, 2°35 m. square and 32 and 44 cm. high 
respectively, and an uppermost course of rough blocks 1 m. high 
which overhangs the lower courses and is much wider at the 
top than below. The plinth of the column is 2°30 m. square 
and 38 cm. high. Most of this material was used here for the 
second time, the larger unfinished blocks still showing, by 
grooves at their angles, that they were originally column-drums 
of considerable dimensions. No bas-reliefs are found upon 
them, but nobody examining their closely fitted joints and rough 
unfinished faces can doubt that they were intended to receive 
sculptured decoration (Pl. V). The two elevated columns, on 
the other hand, are complete in every detail, and are the only 
entirely finished examples among the fifteen partly preserved at 
the east end of the temple. That east end appears to have been 
undergoing extensive repairs which had not been finished at the 
time of its destruction. It is difficult to know exactly when 
these repairs were begun, but one important fact emerges from a 
careful study of the remains, as I have shown in a volume about 
to be published,” namely that the bases and shafts of these two 
elevated columns are much older than the pedestals supporting 
them, and that they were taken down from some building more 
ancient than the present temple and re-erected upon: new 
pedestals. The highly finished plinths, the well turned scotias 
and reeds, the delicate carving of the torus mouldings, judged by 


——— 


1 Four restored pedestals, embodying original sculptured remains from the Hellen- 
istic temple, are set up in the Ephesus Room at the British Museum ; three contain two 
fragments each and the fourth contains three fragments, but these nine fragments are 
more or less conjecturally arranged. ‘The only sculptured portion of a similar square 
pedestal from the early ‘‘Croesean” temple is described in the B.WZ. Catalogue of 
Sculpture, 1892, I, No. 32 = Hogarth, Axcavations at Ephesus, 1908, p. 296, No. 
32; Atlas, Pl. XVI, 14. Compare, however, /.Z.S., XXXVII, 1917, p. 2, fig. 2. 

* Sardis, Publ. of the Amer. Soc. for the Excavation of Sardis, Vol. I. 
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their proportions and by their technique, are to be classed among 
the earliest details of Ionic columns thus far known in Asia 
Minor, and seem to be little more than a century subsequent 
in date to the corresponding features in the archaic Artemision 
at Ephesus. 

All this is, however, merely an introduction to the two 
problems in hand : first, the bearing of these pedestals upon the 
question of how those found at Ephesus were originally placed, 
and second, the origin of this peculiar feature, which appears 
only in the temples of Artemis at Ephesus and at Sardis. At 
Ephesus the question as to the location of the pedestals is com- 
plicated by our uncertainty as to the original position of the 
sculptured column-drums found by Wood. Pliny mentions the 
columns “carved in relief” to which the drums belonged, but 
has nothing to say about their location nor about the pedestals. 
The subject of the placing of these drums and pedestals was first 
approached by Wood, their discoverer, in 1875 and again in 
1884. A new theory of reconstruction was advanced in 1877, 
1883 and 1884 by James Fergusson.’ The most widely known 
restoration of the temple of Ephesus is, however, that of the late 
A. S. Murray, adopted by Choisy,” which has been acutely 
criticized by W. R. Lethaby® in the light of further study of 
the fragments in the British Museum and of a new interpretation 
of Wood’s notes. All these theories were put forward before 
the excavations at Sardis had revealed the new pedestals in 
1gt2. 

In the Ephesian temple Murray would not have these 
square piers set upon the stylobate, i.e. on the top of the platform, 
but provided a site for them directly in front of the steps, placing 
upon each pedestal a column with sculptured drum. Lethaby 
arranges both the pedestals and the sculptured drums on the | 
platform level in separate rows. Neither of these authorities 


1See 2.LB.A. Sessional Papers, 1874-1875, pp. 135-147 (Wood), and 1876- 
1877, pp. 77-79 (Fergusson) ; Zransactions, 1882-18383, pp. 147-168 (Fergusson), and 
1883-1884, pp. 165-174 (Wood and Fergusson). The &.1.4.A. Proceedings, 1883- 
1834, p PP: 165-169, give an abstract of the last of these discussions. 
RLB.A. Journal, Ul (3rd ser.), 1895-1896, pp. 41-54; A. Choisy, Azstoire 
de iy eae (1899), I, p. 344. 
3 Greek Buildings represented by Fragments in the Brit. Mus., London, 1908, 


pp. 6-25. 
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places the sculptured drums upon ordinary bases—the arrange- 
ment probably adopted in the archaic temple, and shown in 
Wood’s early restoration—Murray preferring to set them directly 
upon the platform, and Lethaby to put a plinth under each. 
Lethaby states that “the bottoms of the fluted drums are exactly 
the same size as the sculptured drums” ;! it should therefore be 
possible to place the sculptured drums upon the regular Ionic 
bases, as the restored archaic drum is actually shown by Murray,” 
and thus to avoid the very ugly effect produced when the astragal 
at the foot of the drum rests either upon the pavement or upon 
a plinth ; for the bottom of the sculptured drum, like that of 
any other Ionic shaft, is provided with apophyge, fillet and 
astragal. ‘The circular markings found by Murray at the top of 
the pedestal do not necessarily give the actual bottom diameter 
of the member set upon it; for, as is shown in many of the 
columns at Sardis, the bottom drums of shafts and the under side 
of the lowest member of bases were often so deeply undercut 
that the diameter of the actual bearing surface is much smaller 
than was apparent to the observer. 

It has not occurred to any of the restorers of the Ephesus 
Artemision to introduce upon the sculptured pedestals columns 
of a smaller order than the others; for until now there has been 
no example in which columns of two different scales were used 
in the same row or in a single portico. This example is fur- 
nished by the discovery at Sardis (Pl. VI). The lower drums 
of the ordinary Sardian columns are not sculptured, nor had they 
even been fluted when ruin came upon the temple. The shafts 
still in place do not belong to the original construction, but to a 
comparatively late restoration ; yet it is not impossible that they, 
too, were intended to receive decoration in bas-relief. 

But the presence or absence of sculptured drums in the 
Sardis temple is beside the question ; the important facts are that 
we there find pedestals in place, that these pedestals were to have 
been sculptured, and that they carried columns of a scale smaller 
than that of the other columns in the porch. Since the pedestals 
of the Sardis temple are the only ones ever discovered in situ, it 
would seem that we have in them the best precedent for the 


1 \Op. citi; p..18. 7RLIB.A. Journal, \oc. cit., plate facing p. 52. 
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placing of those in the Artemision at Ephesus. The fragments 
of those found at Ephesus are few ; therefore it is unnecessary 
to suppose that the pedestals themselves were numerous, as 1s 
assumed in every restoration hitherto suggested. Only two are 
required in each of the two porches. These I would put in 
positions corresponding as nearly as possible to those of the 
pedestals at Sardis, namely, on either side of the main axis just 
behind the front row of columns. If it can be conclusively 
shown that there were columns between the ante of the Ephesus 
temple, as was not the case at Sardis, the number of elevated 
columns with carved pedestals might be increased. Columns of 
small scale would be placed upon these pedestals according to 
the model found at Sardis. The thirty-six sculptured drums— 
the number mentioned by Pliny'—would then be set upon 
ordinary Ionic bases, eighteen at either end of the temple.’ It 
the Ephesus pedestals were situated like those in the Sardis 
temple, and if the sculptured drums were placed on regular 
Ionic bases with plinths, the sculpture both of the rectangular 
pedestals and of the cylindrical column-drums would all have 
been on one level, and the effect would have been much more 
pleasing than it is in those restorations where the bas-reliefs are 
arranged on different levels or on two storeys. 

In drawing from the discovery at Sardis any inferences as 
to the origin of this almost unique feature in the architecture of 
Hellenistic times, we must never lose sight of the fact that the 
temple, as we see it to-day—to whatever period it may belong— 
was the successor of a much earlier building erected under 
Croesus or before his time. This we know from foundations of 
such a building discovered among the substructures of the later one, 
and from a coin of Croesus found in the ancient “basis” of the 


1N.H., XXXVI, 95 = Stuart Jones, Ancient Writers on Greek Sculpture, 
pe 17 tT. 

“If, however, columnae caelatae (columns carved in relief) be a popular term 
without technical accuracy, there seems to be no reason why it should not include both 
round-footed and square-footed columns, that is axy column having a sculptured base, 
no matter whether that base was a round drum or a square pedestal. Should this be the 
correct interpretation, then the eighteen ‘‘cae/a¢ae”’ columns at each end (making up 
Pliny’s total of thirty-six) might well have consisted of sixteen (i.e. two rows of eight) in 
front of the antz and the pair between the ante. That pair, standing like the Sardian 
“ pedestal-columns”’ before the main portal, would probably have had square pedestals, 
while the sixteen columns in front of the ante would have had round drums. 
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cult-statue in the middle of the cella. The later Sardian temple, 
like that of Ephesus, was in all probability strongly influenced by 
its predecessor. Its only feature foreign to temple architecture, 
as we know it in all other places except one within the range 
of Hellenic culture, was the column set on a high sculptured 
pedestal. The one other certain example of that feature was in 
the temple of Artemis at Ephesus, where, as we have seen, both 
it and the unique columns “carved in relief” existed in the 
archaic temple as well as in its Hellenistic successor. We do 
not know whether the predecessor of the present building at 
Sardis was older or younger than the archaic temple at Ephesus ; 
if it were younger, one might assume that a detail so unusual as 
the elevated column was copied from the example at Ephesus. 
We have it on the authority of Herodotus, however, that most 
of the columns of the earlier Ephesian temple were the gift of 
Croesus, and inscriptions found upon their bases help to confirm 
his report.' It is impossible to determine how far the influence 
of Croesus extended in the construction of that temple in his 
subject city of Ephesus; whether his connexion with it was 
limited to giving the columns, as Herodotus seems to suggest, or 
whether he, or Chersiphron, the architect, was chiefly responsible 
for the whole design. It is to be hoped that data for the solution 
of these problems will be found in future excavations at Sardis, 
which are likely to shed more light upon the Croesean and pre- 
Croesean architecture of Lydia. But, as the matter stands, now 
that a counterpart of that Ephesian detail, the elevated column 
with pedestal, is to be seen in the capital of Lydia, one is inclined 
to assign to Lydian influence a detail so non-Hellenic, found in 
a building erected in part at least by a Lydian monarch at 
Ephesus which lay on the very border of Lydia. 

There was in the architecture of the peoples of Nearer Asia 
a tendency to give special significance to two columns flanking 
the entrance to a holy or particularly important place. We find 
this in Jachin and Boaz, the two columns which Hiram, King of 
Tyre, made for Solomon’s temple,” and in the architecture of the 
Hittites, where the columns’ are supported by pedestals carved 


1 Herod., I, 92 ; see Zuscr. Brit. Mus. No. 518. 21 Kings vii, 21. 
3 John Garstang, Zhe Land of the Hittites, London, Constable, 1910. Pls. 
LXXVIII and LXXXII. 
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with sphinxes, while a somewhat similar treatment appears in 
Assyrian reliefs depicting shrines with distyle porches.’ 

It has always been customary to assume that the archaic 
Artemision at Ephesus was a product of purely Jonian culture, 
although the name of Croesus is the only one that has been found 
carved upon its fragments*; but the indications at present are 
that one at least of its features, namely the elevated column, was 
of Lydian origin. It is easily within the realm of possibility that 
future discoveries at Sardis may establish the theory that the 
order so long called the Ionic—of which there are so few early 
examples in Jonia—was in reality the Lydian order, developed 
under Alyattes and Gyges and carried to the coast by Croesus 
when he built, or rebuilt, the time-honoured shrine of Artemis 
at Ephesus. 


1Cf. F. Benoit, Z’architecture : antiquité, pp. 141, 145, 153, 157. 

“On fragments of bases from the /a¢er temple are inscriptions recording gifts, 
probably of columns, by an unknown Sardian woman and by a man apparently named 
Aristoanax. Juscr. Brit. Mus., No. 519. 


Princeton Universiry, 
Princeton, New Jersey, 
October, 1921. 
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V. 
THE EPIGRAPHY OF THE ANATOLIAN HERESIES 
by W. M. Caper’? 


Wuen F. Cumont published his invaluable catalogue of the 
Christian inscriptions of Asia Minor in 1895, he was able, 
among 463 inscriptions, to point to two” containing explicit 
references to those heretical movements which made Anatolia 
notorious in the early centuries of our era, and provide one of 
many proofs of the vitality of its Christianity. One of these 
inscriptions, the epitaph of the Lydian bishop Macedonius, 
who boasts of his opposition to the Anomceans, may be 
described as anti-heretical, The other, which belongs to the 
class of inscription dealt with in this article, the epitaphs 
of members of heretical communities, is engraved on the tomb- 
stone of a Novatian deacon of Laodicea Combusta, a city which 
will presently appear as a heretical centre in the later 4th 
century. M.Cumont throws doubt on the heretical character 
of another inscription of the same city,? which we can now 
claim with some confidence as the epitaph of a member of an 
Encratitic sect. His list indeed contains references to other in- 
scriptions which have since been claimed as unorthodox. He 
refers to the three earliest known examples of the interesting 
north-west Phrygian group of Christian epitaphs, dating from 
the 3rd century, in which both deceased and survivors, in sharp 
contrast with the early Christian custom of Asia Minor generally, 
are declared to be Christians.*. This group, which now numbers 
eleven, will receive attention presently. His list also contains a 


1Mr. W. H. Buckler, Dr. Rendel Harris, Dr. Darwell Stone and Prof. C. H. 
Turner have all helped me, with information or criticism, in the preparation of this 
paper. I offer them my thanks. 

2 Mélanges d’ Arch., XV, p. 247. 3 Tbid. 4 loid., p. 251. 
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reference to the monument dedicated by Gourdos, a presbyter 
of Iconium, to his adopted son or foundling, Tyrannos.’ ‘The 
peculiarly phrased epitaph of Gourdos himself, in which he is 
described as fepeds Oeov vWiorov has since been discovered,” and 
Ramsay, with much probability, has claimed Gourdos for a 
priest in the Hypsistarian sect which the father of Gregory 
Nazianzen deserted for the Catholic Church in a.p. 324-325.° 
Ramsay has further detected a number of unusual features in the 
early Christian epigraphy of Lycaonia* which appear to point to 
unorthodox tendencies, but which, in the present state of our 
knowledge regarding a period when Christian institutions were 
in process of growth and development, it would be rash to 
class as heretical. Finally H. Gregoire? has made the in- 
genious suggestion that in an inscription of Mersivan which 
reads kupyntnpiov ths paxapias [X]udvns 7» Ta ElepoodAvpa 
€Y-HTHCOYCA we should restore (etpynxev) edly |nrns otca, 
making it the epitaph of a member of the Messalian sect, who 
denied the efficacy of the sacraments, and held that only con- 
tinuous prayer could unlock the door of Heaven. 

Since M. Cumont made his collection, the corpus of the 
Christian inscriptions of Asia Minor has enormously increased in 
bulk ; their number must now approach two thousand. Yet, 
even when the texts published for the first time in this article 
are added to those already known, the number of heretical as 
compared with orthodox inscriptions is astonishingly small. 
The proportion certainly does not correspond to the actual 
numerical strength and influence of the heretical bodies as com- 
pared with the Catholic Church. Anatolia was indeed notorious 
in the early Church as a hot-bed of heresies; here heresy 
flourished luxuriantly, heretical churches established themselves 
freely all over the peninsula, and heretical leaders competed with 
the orthodox bishops for the headship of many Christian com- 
munities. Many districts, some of them well represented in 


1 Of. cit., p. 280, No. 273. AT IS PI OOF ar ae 

3 Luke the Physician, pp. 389, 40%. 4 Op. ctt., pp. 400 ff. 

9 Stud. Pont., Il, p. 164. M. Grégoire suggests (letter of June 28, 1922) that in 
the inscription published by Perrot, Expl. de la Galatie, 1, p. 171, No. 10 (cf. cbid., 
p. 387) = Hommaire de Hell, Voyage . . . IV, p. 341, we should read 6 & és [x]a0apov 
mpagas Ta da(t)a ovvoya T'pnydpios, making it the epitaph of a member of the sect of 
Cathari. 
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the corpus of Christian inscriptions, were largely heretical in 
the 3rd and 4th centuries of our era. 

In searching for an explanation of this disproportion, we 
must begin by drawing a distinction between the pre-Con- 
stantinian and post-Constantinian periods. Before the victory 
of Constantine, even at times when persecution was not active, 
the Christian went in danger of his life. This is not to say that, 
over long periods and in many districts where Christians were 
in the majority or commanded influence, the Christians were not 
practically immune from molestation. But the legal and ad- 
ministrative machinery of persecution was always at hand, and 
the evilly-disposed had usually little difficulty in setting it in 
motion. It therefore became a duty to fellow-Christians to 
avoid any overt act or open profession which might lead to 
severe measures on the part of the Roman government officials. 
Hence we find that on the vast majority of pre-Constantinian 
gravestones the religion of the dead is carefully veiled ; and this 
of course applies to heretics as well as to Catholics. After the 
victory of Constantine in A.D. 312 (or, more accurately, as we 
are speaking of Asia Minor, after the final overthrow of Licinius 
in A.D. 323) it became safe to declare oneself a Christian, and 
most of the Christian gravestones of this period are marked by 
definite Christian characteristics. 

Of the heretical inscriptions which form the subject of this 
article all except the “Christians to Christians” group from 
north-west Phrygia, belong to the post-Constantinian period. 
Their rarity is surprising. We cannot assume, at any rate in 
the case of the stronger heretical bodies, the operation of a 
motive similar to that which made all Christians in the earlier 
period conceal their profession. Such a motive may have been 
present at particular times of crisis, such as that following the 
proscription of a large number of heresies by the Emperors in 
A.D. 428.’ But in the last three quarters of the 4th century Ana- 
tolian heresy was certainly in no mood to hide its head. It 
should be observed further that among the epitaphs which we 
can claim with more or less probability as heretical, the majority 
do not expressly announce the sect to which the deceased 


DGodex fust.,; I, tit., 5. 
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belonged. Only at Laodicea Combusta, in the whole of Asia 
Minor, did this custom prevail. It is certain that many hereti- 
cal inscriptions lie concealed in the Christian corpus, and we 
may look forward with confidence to the discovery of heretical 
symbols or formule which elude us at present. Ramsay, a 
pioneer here as elsewhere, has pointed the way to such an in- 
vestigation in the concluding chapter of Luke the Physician. 
But when all allowance has been made, it remains puzzling that 
the Anatolian heretics should have left such a faint impression 
on the Christian epigraphy of the country. The Laodicean 
epitaphs, as we shall see presently, betray no hesitation in avow- 
ing adhesion to a sect. And we must assume a similar spirit 
elsewhere. 

The explanation perhaps lies in the circumstances of burial 
and the dedication of the sepulchral monument. Little is 
known regarding the extent to which Christians began to be 
buried in separate cemeteries in the 3rd and 4th centuries ; but 
it is probable that the custom of burial in cemeteries had already 
established itself. In the Hellenized cities of Asia Minor, the 
tombs of the dead were laid out along the roads leading from 
the city. The Christians at an early period adopted the custom 
of burying their dead in cemeteries near churches, and especially 
near churches containing the relics of martyrs.' If we may 
assume that this custom was widespread at the period with 
which we are dealing, the absence of reference to the type of 
Christianity professed by this or that sect becomes intelligible. 
To lie in a heretical cemetery was enough. 

The care taken by pre-Constantinian Christians generally to 
disguise the religion of their dead lends great interest to a group of 
inscriptions which reflect a totally different attitude, the Christian 
inscriptions of the Tembris valley in north-west Phrygia. In 
this valley eleven inscriptions,” one of them dated a.p. 248-249, 
and all belonging to the 3rd century, declare the religion both of 


1 Ramsay, Stud. L.R.P., pp. 273 f., has argued that the early Anatolian custom 
was to bury the dead beside the A/zevon. In districts where this custom lasted into the 
Christian period, burial beside the church would replace it as the population turned 
Christian. 

* Published by Anderson in Stud. L.R.P., pp. 214 ff., Nos. 11-15, 17, 20, 21, 
23. Add Nos. 81 and 428 in Mendel’s Catalogue du Musée de Brousse. See also 
Ramsay in Lxfos., 1888, pp. 250 ff. ‘The formula occurs with variations. 
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the deceased and of the surviving members of the family by the 
use of the formula Xpesoriavol Xpecoriavois engraved openly, 
and often in a prominent position, on the tombstone. A 
twelfth inscription of this class,! dated a.p. 278-279, and now 
at Ushak, is probably derived from the upper reaches of the same 
valley. It is an interesting fact, but one which in no way 
detracts from the significance of these epitaphs, that neither of 
the dated monuments falls within the periods when persecution 
was active in Asia Minor (A.D. 249-260 and 303-313). 

This region, on the one hand, and the region of central and 
southern Phrygia on the other hand, are the two districts in Asia 
Minor which have yielded pre-Constantinian Christian inscrip- 
tions in considerable numbers. The inscriptions of the central 
and southern districts are all of the normal, veiled type, and the 
contrast between the monuments of the two areas calls for ex- 
planation. The source of the Christianity of the central and 
southern parts of Phrygia is not doubtful; this region was 
christianized from the Pauline churches in Laodicea, Colossae 
and Hierapolis.2 From these cities, if we may trust the monu- 
ments, a uniform type of Christianity spread northwards and east- 
wards. The epigraphical records of this southern Christianity 
extend, continuously and in bulk, over Phrygia as far north as 
Akmonia and the Phrygian Pentapolis,—in other words, as far as 
the line of the great road leading from Smyrna and Philadelphia 
to north-western Phrygia and Galatia,—and are found sporadically 
in the cities to the north of this line and also further to the east. 

Now both the inscriptions and ecclesiastical history preserve 
echoes of a sectarian struggle which took place in central Phrygia 
in the later part of the 2nd century. The anti-Montanist 
tractate preserved by Eusebius, the monument and legend of 
Avircius Marcellus, and the other Christian inscriptions of this 
area enabled Ramsay, as far back as 1888-18809,° to reconstruct the 
main lines of the Montanist movement in central Phrygia. To 
the local details recorded in connexion with this movement we 
shall return presently ; in the inscriptions we have evidence, 
none the less clear because unconscious, that in this region, 
teeming with cities, the orthodox Christianity propagated from 


1 Ramsay, C.B., p. 558, No. 444. AO PAcat pat fine 
° Expos., 1888, pp. 241 ff., 401 ff. ; 1889, pp. 141 ff, 253 fF, 392 FF. 
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the south held the field. "The Montanist missionary movement 
in central Phrygia seems to have been spread over the years 157- 
200 ;! the inscriptions, which begin to be common soon after 
A.D. 200, show that the issue was settled by that date. But the 
heresy known as the Phrygian was not expelled from Phrygia. 
In the Tembris valley inscriptions we can read a chapter of its 
local history in the 3rd century. Worsted in the Hellenized 
cities of central Phrygia, it turned to the rustic region of northern 
Phrygia and sought its converts among the small towns and 
villages which were as yet but slightly affected by Hellenism. 

We learn from Socrates” that Cotiaeium, the metropolis of 
the upper Tembris valley, had a Novatian bishop at the time of 
the Novatian synod at Pazon (A.D. 368) and there are other 
indications that this region and the region to the east of it—the 
heart of the old Phrygian empire, and throughout the early 
centuries a backward and conservative district—were affected by 
Novatianism at a later period.? Even without corroborative 
evidence it would not be rash to argue back from Novatianism 
to Montanism ; there is no doubt that in many places Montanism 
fused with Novatianism, and appeared in a Novatian guise in the 
4th century.* The change of name, for it was little more, appears 
to have taken place at Cotiaeium about the beginning of the 
4th century. 

Nothing that we know of the practice of the orthodox 
Church in Asia Minor prepares us for a community of Catholics 
who would engrave “Christians to Christians” on their tomb- 
stones in the 3rd century. We are here in a region which we 
have identified a few decades later as Novatian, and the conclusion 
is inevitable that these tombstones belonged to a Montanist 
community. The founder of Montanism, a converted priest of 
Cybele, had failed to convince the reason of the Hellenized city 


1 The appearance of Montanus is dated by Epiphanius in a.p. 157, by Eusebius in 
A.D. 172 ; these dates no doubt refer to different events. The anti-Montanist tractate 
addressed to Avircius Marcellus (Eus., ist. Eccl, V, 16) is dated a.p. 192. The 
epitaph of Avircius Marcellus was imitated in an inscription (C.B., p. 720, No. 656) 
dated a.p. 216, and is therefore earlier than that date. 

® fist. Fccl., 1V, 28. Harnack (Zxp. of Chris?., I, p. 362) strangely classes this 
bishop as pre-Nicene. 

8 Anderson in Stud. L.R.P., p. 202. 

4 After this was written, I noticed that Harnack had drawn a similar conclusion : 


Exp. of Christ., Il, p. 356. 
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populations of central Phrygia. He, or his successors, knew 
better how to appeal to a rustic population which had found 
vent for its religious emotion in the orgiastic ritual of Cybele. 

On the hypothesis that their dedicators were Montanists, 
the Tembris valley inscriptions cease to startle us. We find 
them difficult to explain only so long as we associate them with 
the orthodox Church in Asia Minor, for they contradict the 
principle on which that Church regulated its relations with 
pagan society. But considered as Montanist epitaphs, these 
inscriptions are what a reader of Tertullian would expect them 
to be, although they naturally do not represent the universal 
practice of the Montanists, even of those in the Tembris valley. 
Montanism laid stress on the duty of profession; for it the 
Christian life was a mz/itia, and Christians were forbidden to seek 
safety by the concealment of their religion. What Tertullian 
had preached, the bolder spirits among the Phrygian peasants 
practised." 

We can go further. The carving of the title of “Christian ” 
on these tombstones reveals the working of an influence which 
we can trace back to the New Testament period. Let us glance 
at the few topographical data recorded in the early history of 
Phrygian Montanism. Montanus appears first at “Ardabau” 
év Th Kata tHv Ppvyiav Mvoia “on the Phrygian-Mysian 
border.” * ‘This description would apply to any place on the 
proverbially vague borderland between Phrygia and Mysia from 


1 After this paragraph was written, I observed a striking confirmation of the Mon- 
tanist character of these epitaphs. Epiphanius (ev. LI, 33) informs us that the 
whole Church of 'Thyatira in Lydia turned Montanist: rdre d€ 7 aca éxxAnoia éxevoby 
eis THV Kara Ppvyas. The chronological daza in this passage of Epiphanius offer difficulty 
(see Petavius ad loc.) ; but if the text is sound he dates this event in the middle of the 
3rd century. The only 3rd century Christian inscription so far found in Lydia comes 
from the neighbourhood, and possibly from the territory, of Thyatira (Keil-Premerstein, 
Reisen in Lyd., Il, p. 58). Itrunsas follows: [érovs . . ] py(vds) Adov u's Ad[p7(Atos) | 
Tduos ‘Amguavod Xpevrriavos KarerKeval re TO PVN[LELOV avTa K(al) Avp|n(Aée) ST pato- 
VEetKLavy TH YUVEKL QavTov ovon K(al) AUTH) [Xpeoriavy, pndevo|s ETEPOU EXOVTOS e€ovolav 
teOjnve. i O€ TIS [adr pov vexpov Ti]va erevBady, Onoe TH Xwpavov KarorKia (dnvdpua) 
ja. ‘The loss of the date is regrettable, but this inscription is certainly contemporary with 
the Tembris valley group. I have refrained from using the evidence of two further 
Phrygian inscriptions, one of which certainly, and the other possibly, exhibits the title 
‘Christian,’ as neither is demonstrably pre-Constantinian: C.B., p. 536, No. 393 
(Apamea) and Sterrett, W7.Z., No. 555 (Apollonia in Galatia), on which see C.B., p. 537. 

il ih al oe (Ly oe ctr WS as be 
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Philadelphia to Doryleum. That it lay near Philadelphia ae 
perhaps on Philadelphian territory—is rendered probable by the 
next topographical detail recorded. The Montanists expected 
the coming down of the New Jerusalem and the parousia of the 
Paraclete to take place at Pepouza, which lies a little way to 
the east of Philadelphia. Thirdly, we find the Phrygian Penta- 
polis in the thick of the fight against Montanism about a.p. 
200. These places mark so many stages in the local history of 
the Montanist missionary movement, which was active in central 
Phrygia in the later second century. It is a movement from 
west to east, and it appears to have originated in the neighbour- 
hood of Philadelphia. 

The observation has been made that the links which 
connected Montanus and his prophetesses Maximilla and Priscilla 
with Agabus, Judas, Silas and the daughters of Philip were 
Ammia of Philadelphia and Quadratus.s We may suggest 
another, and more compelling bond, between the New Testament, 
Philadelphia, and Montanism. It is well known that Montanism 
drew its inspiration chiefly from the Johannine writings, and it 
is probable that Montanist reverence for the Apocalypse was a 
main reason for the tardy admission of this book to the canon 
of the Eastern Church. Now there is a document in the 
Apocalypse which could not fail to have a profound influence on 
a Christian missionary movement originating in the neighbour- 
hood of Philadelphia, the Letter to the Church in that city. In 
that Letter the descent of the New Jerusalem was foretold—is 
it an accident that this was one of the principal tenets of the 
Montanists, and that they expected the descent to take place in 


1] cannot agree with Anderson, Joc. cit., that the Montanist movement “arose 
in the northern region of Phrygia,” if by this is meant north-west Phrygia. Nor can I 
accept the hypothesis put forward by Ramsay (£xfos., 1888, p. 263), and widely 
followed, that the Christianity of N.W. Phrygia was derived at an early period from 
Bithynia. In C.B., p. 491, he thinks it probable that the open profession of Christianity 
on tombstones may be due to Montanist influence ; on p. 510, footnote, he reverts to 
the theory of Bithynian origin, and also in Le¢ters to the Seven Churches, p. 195. 
Anderson (Stud. £.R.P., pp. 196 and 201) combines the two explanations, In the form 
given them by Ramsay the two theories are not formally inconsistent with each 
other ; but both have been invoked to explain the difference in character between the 
Christianity of the two Phrygian districts, and only one is necessary. I regard these 
inscriptions as Montanist without qualification. ‘The hypothesis of Bithynian influence 
at an early period rests on no independent support, and there is no reason to suppose that 
Bithynian Christianity differed from that of the Lycus valley. 
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the neighbourhood of Philadelphia? The “open door” of the 
Letter, as Ramsay sagaciously observed,’ was the opportunity for 
missionary work along the road into Phrygia, which lay open 
before the gates of Philadelphia. Along that road the earliest 
Montanist mission was launched. And in the open profession 
of Christianity on the Montanist tombstones of the Tembris 
valley we find evidence of the spirit which won for Philadelphia 
the commendation “thou hast not denied my name.” 

If we may look upon the Orthodox-Montanist struggle in 
central Phrygia as a clash between Laodicean and Philadelphian 
Christianity, we are struck by the perspicacity of the author of 
the Apocalypse, who had seen both churches in an early stage 
of growth, and had detected the essential quality in the character 
of either. 


Laodicea Combusta lay in Phrygian territory, in the pro- 
vince Pisidia, at a point where three important roads met. A 
little to the east of the city, the road from Cappadocia wa 
Archelais met the road from the Cilician Gates va Savatra ; 
and in front of the city itself this combined route was joined by 
the southern branch of the road from the Cilician Gates, via 
Laranda and Iconium. ‘These three roads continued north- 
westwards as one, to divide again, in the valley of Phrygia 
Paroreios, into three great routes, the Meander valley and 
Hermus valley roads to the /Zgean, and the road to Bithynia 
and Constantinople towards the north-west. A great stream of 
traffic thus flowed through Laodicea Combusta, and the city lay 
open to influences both from Syria and Cappadocia on the east, 
and from Phrygia on the west. 

Such a position guaranteed the prosperity of Laodicea, and 
its Imperial and early-Byzantine remains show that it was a 
place of considerable size and importance. The early Christian 
remains are more considerable than those of any other town on 
the plateau of Anatolia, with the possible exception of Iconium. 
Yet Laodicea plays but a meagre role in the official history of 
Christianity. It appears at none of the earlier Councils; its 
first appearance is at Chalcedon in a.p. 451, and thereafter it is 


1 Letters to the Seven Churches p. 404. 
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attested only at Constantinople in a.p. 692. It was represented 
neither at Nicwa in A.D. 325 nor at Constantinople in a.p. 381. 
There was at least one Eugenius at Gangra about a.p. 340; and 
the bishop of Laodicea at that time was Julius Eugenius. But 
there is no likelihood that the city departed from its policy of 
non-participation on that occasion. Many Pisidian towns, more 
remote and more obscure, sent bishops to Nica or to Constanti- 
nople. We note this systematic boycott of the 4th century 
Councils, and pass on. 

Epiphanius, writing in a.p. 374 or 375, describes the 
geographical distribution of the Encratite.’ “They are still,” he 
says, “numerous in Pisidia, and in Phrygia the Burnt, as it is 
called. Perhaps it was by a dispensation of God that the place 
(rarpis) got this name among men, owing to its being burnt by 
the perversion of an error of this character and magnitude. For 
there are many heresies (or heretical sects) in the place (ywp/ov). 
They are found also in parts of Asia and in Isaurian, Pamphylian 
and Cilician territory, and in Galatia ; also in the Roman region, 
and in the territory of Syrian Antioch, but not everywhere.” 
This account contains a difficulty, which points the way to its 
own solution. The expressions warpis and xwpioyv regularly 
refer to a town or village, not to a district, as Phrygia the 
Burnt appears at first sight to be. The Lydian Katakekaumene 
—a charred volcanic district north of Philadelphia—was some- 
times called the Phrygian or even the Mysian ; but there is no 
evidence for a Phrygian Katakekaumene apart from the Lydian. 
Now the order of the present enumeration shows that the 
Lydian region cannot be meant, for it was included under Asia. 
I can feel no doubt that the reference here is to Laodicea the Burnt, 
which lay in the Phrygian region of Pisidia provincia, and is 
singled out for a special reason after Pisidia had been mentioned. 
The reason why it is singled out will appear in the sequel.’ 


1 Her. XLVII (p. 399): wAnOtvover dé obrou Kal cis detpo ev rH Tioidia, Kal ev 
7h Ppvyia TH Kekavpévy, ovTw Aeyouevy: tows yap KaTd. Ocod oixovopiay Kal ovtws % 
ratpis ToUvopa elAnhe KadcioOar ev TO Kdopw, 51a TO KEKadcOar TOs oiKHTOpas amd THs 
SiacrpopHs THs ToLavTYS kal Toraurns whys. Toda yap aipérers: ev 7G xpi. cio 

we’ ry Aa A 
dé Kal év pépect THS Acias, kal ev TH Ioavpwv Kal TlaudvAwy kat KiAtxwv yy, Kal ev 

, » \ \ aes \ a ec ee: / 3 XV \ ; yee a wn 2 y2 nw 
Todaria, non O€ Kal ert TO TOV “Pwpaiwy pépos, GAAG Kal ert THS TOY AvTioXéwv TIS 
Supias, od ravry 8€, 7 TovadTn aipeois. 

2 Possibly the text of Epiphanius has been corrupted from ey Aaodiuxeia Bpvyias 
Ty xexavpevy. More probably the territory of Laodicea was known as a Katakekaumene, 
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In the spring of a.p. 374 Amphilochius became bishop of 
Iconium. In the course of the same year he wrote to consult 
Basil of Cxsarea on a large number of points of doctrine and 
discipline, many of them affecting matters of detail which had 
arisen in the administration of his diocese. Two of the questions 
put to Basil, one of them being the first in order, concerned the 
members of certain heretical sects, and the conditions on which 
they could be admitted to the Church. It is clear that this 
question was no academic one; it raised a practical issue, and 
shows that members of these sects were applying for admission 
to the Church in the diocese of [conium—in other words, that 
communities of these heretics existed in the neighbourhood of » 
Iconium. We possess the reply of Basil to the questions of 
Amphilochius in the two “canonical” epistles (Nos. 188 and 
199), written early in A.D. 375. It is fortunate that in his 
reply Basil gives the names of the heretical bodies regarding 
whom Amphilochius had consulted him. They are the Cathari, 
the Encratite, the Saccophori, the Apotactite and the Novatians.’ 
“Cathari” and “ Novatians” were, of course, two names for a 
single sect. 

The inscriptions of Laodicea Combusta contain explicit re- 
ferences to the Cathari, the Saccophori, the Apotactite and the 
Novatians, and it is highly probable that they refer also to the 
Encratite. They mention also a eunuch-presbyter, obviously an 
imitator of Origen. ‘The mention of the Saccophori occurs in 
a context which shows that the Laodicean church was heretical 
in the later 4th century. 

This brief statement of the character of the 4th century 
Christianity of Laodicea Combusta, as revealed by the inscrip- 
tions, explains the circumstances under which Amphilochius 
consulted Basil on the question of the admission of heretics. 
With a heretical city for his nearest neighbour, the bishop of 
Iconium found the question of heresy an urgent one. It re- 
inforces our contention that the Ppvyla Kexavuévn of Epiphanius 


a description to which the charred and blackened hills to the south-east of the town 
entitle it. In that case the name Laodicea Katakekaumene no doubt originated in 
Aaodixera THS KaTakeKavpevys. 

1Vol. IV (Migne), $$ 268, 296. Basil, in the course of his argument (S$ 268 
and 270) refers also to the Pepouzeni and Hydroparastate (see below), but it is not 
clear that he had been consulted regarding the former, or that the latter were distinct 
from the Saccophor'. 
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was no other than Laodicea. Finally, it provides an adequate 
reason for the absence from the early Councils of a bishop from 
this important and accessible Christian city.’ 

The student of early Christianity in central and southern 
Phrygia has little difficulty in arranging the epigraphical material 
in chronological order, for a fair number of Christian inscriptions 
in this area bear dates. In eastern Phrygia, on the other hand, 
only one early Christian inscription, which can be accurately 
dated, has so far been found.” Fortunately for our present pur- 
pose, this inscription belongs to Laodicea Combusta, and is 
unusually instructive. The epitaph of M. Julius Eugenius, 
bishop of Laodicea, was discovered in 1908, and is accessible to 
students in a number of publications.’ ‘The reader may be 
reminded that Eugenius was a Laodicean Christian of rank 
and position (the son of a local decurio, and the son-in-law 
of a Roman senator), who suffered in the persecution under 
Maximinus Daia, and a short time afterwards was made bishop 
of Laodicea. He had held this position for twenty-five years 
when he composed his epitaph. These and other indications 
enable us to date the epitaph within a year or two of a.p. 340. 
Eugenius relates how he had rebuilt the church (which had 
been destroyed in the persecution), and adds a number of details 
regarding the new church, in which he evidently took great 
pride. 

This dated document must be the basis of all discussion of 
the early Christianity of Laodicea. All the commentators on 
this inscription have assumed as obvious that Eugenius was, the 
bishop of an orthodox diocese. Nothing in the language of 
the inscription contradicts this assumption, and so long as the 
inscription stood alone, the assumption appeared right and 
inevitable. But the discovery in 1911 of a second inscription, 
which gives us some details regarding Bishop Eugenius and his 
martyred predecessor, Bishop Severus, sets the problem in a new 
light. I give the text of this inscription here, adopting the 


1Cf. the case of Pepouza, C.B., pp. 574 f. 

“On the dating of Christian inscriptions in eastern Phrygia and Lycaonia, see 
Ramsay, Luke the Physician, pp. 334 ff. The principles laid down there have been 
followed in this paper. 

® References to literature are given in an article in /.2.S., 1920, pp. 42 ff., in 
which a revised and improved text of the epitaph is published. 
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second of the two hypotheses which I suggested for the restora- 
tion of the last two lines in the ‘fournal of Roman Studies, 1920, 
pp. 47 ff. and restoring zop]vqs in 1. 6.1 In that publication I 
have discussed the relation of the new inscription to the epitaph 
of Eugenius, and drawn the conclusion that it is the dedication 
of a memorial chapel in which the relics of the two bishops were 
deposited by the Christians of Laodicea in the later part of the 
4th century. Eugenius was tortured in the Great Persecution ; 
Severus was probably put to death. Both were honoured as 
martyrs by the Laodicean Christians. 
fy eadike (Rivand'@.5 1911)2)* See; Plate VIL ‘1: 


Tov X(picro)t codins vrodntopa, rov coor avépa, 
Ovpaviov yevérouv Kvdinov abrodépor, 

YleBynpov roAcwy wavericKoroy nyntnpa 
A]aod caxxodépou prnpa xéxev0e 700€ ° 

5 Nei] Wavov Edyeviov re O(€0)vdéos ov xaréAupev 

Toculyns wvevparexns a&vov nvioyov. 

‘Ayvov] kat Goovres éais ml Anyais dvon eryxov 
Nov r ev|doxntov pryly exer audhorépovs. 

[I'wo lines lost. | 


“The interpreter of the wisdom of Christ, the wise man, 

The glorious victor (in the contest) of the Heavenly Father (or 
Son), 

Severus, ve all-overseeing leader of cities 

Of the sackcloth-wearing folk this monument conceals ; 

Also the remains of God-fearing Eugenius, whom he left 
behind, 

A worthy director of the spiritual [flock]. 

Even in life [they won a hallowed name ?] by their [stripes ?] 

[And now?] a well-wrought memorial [hath both in its 


”» 


keeping ?| 


‘TI owe this convincing restoration to Mr. C. H. Turner. In the expression 
Tou.wy mvevpatiny we have a clear echo of the Montanist distinction between 
mvevpatixot and Woxixot. The letters of rouuvqs must have been crowded on the stone; 
probably the I was carved inside the O, and the M and the N cut in ligature. Mr. 
Buckler prefers the translation: ‘A director worthy of his spiritual flock,’’ 
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Eugenius succeeded Severus in the episcopal chair, and 
whatever we may deduce from the language of this text regard- 
ing the position of Severus applies equally to that of Eugenius.' 
Now the third line of this inscription, even taken by itself, 
would be very hard to understand on the theory that Severus 
was bishop of an orthodox diocese. Whatever may have been 
the case in the West, it is indubitable that by the 4th century 
every city in Asia Minor had a bishop of its own. The descrip- 
tion wéd\ewv Tavericxoroy yynrnpa certainly does not tally with 
the position and functions of an orthodox bishop of Laodicea 
Combusta as we should deduce them from countless analogies. 
There can, of course, be no question of the bishop of such a city 
exercising the wide powers and influence which were vested in 
the bishop of the capital city of a province, such as Basil of 
Cesarea. Nor does the question of the Chor-episcopate arise 
here ; the inscription expressly mentions 7réAevs, not kouar. We 
cannot fit the position of Severus into our mental picture of the 
organization of the orthodox Church in the 4th century, and we 
are led to ask whether he was not a heretical bishop who had 
the superintendence and direction of churches of his fellow- 
heretics over a wide area, say throughout the province of 
Pisidia.* All doubt is removed by the following words. In 
view of the character of Laodicean Christianity as outlined 
above and as illustrated in detail below, we must read the words 
aod caxxoddpov in the light of Basil’s letter to Amphilochius, 
and the reference to the heretical sect of the Saccophori men- 
tioned by Basil is clear. It follows that the church in Laodicea 
over which Severus and Eugenius presided was unorthodox ; we 
are dealing with a heretical city ; and we cease to be surprised 
at the freedom with which members of heretical sects declared 
their religion in the cemeteries of Laodicea. 

So much may be deduced with confidence from a com- 
parison of Basil’s second canonical epistle with the new inscrip- 
tion. Regarding the doctrines of the Saccophori and their 


1T say nothing of the opinions of Eugenius himself; his sympathy may have 
been with orthodoxy. The fact that he suffered in the persecution would commend 
him to a Novatian or Encratite community. 

* His activities may be inferred from Basil’s complaint that certain heretics were 
appointing presbyters and deacons of their own in the churches of Amasia and Zela 


(Migne, IV, § 347). 
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affinities to other sects, contemporary evidence is scanty and 
confused. Timotheus the presbyter (6th century) informs us 
that they were also called Hydroparastate (offerers of water) 
because they used only water in the sacrament.’ Both 
Saccophori and Hydroparastate are mentioned in the list of 
heretical sects proscribed by Theodosius II and Valentinian in 
A.D. 428;7 the separate mention would appear to distinguish 
two sects. The use of water in the sacrament is attributed by 
Epiphanius to the Tatiani,® the Encratite,* the Marcionites,’ and 
the Severiani.? The Saccophori are mentioned by him only in 
his reply to Acacius and Paul, prefixed to his treatise on heresies, 
and there they are given as an adjunct to the Apotactici or 
Apostolici ;‘ we must assume, if Epiphanius wrote this passage 
as it stands, that he intended his description of the Apotactici to 
apply equally to the Saccophori, just as he expressly states that 
his account of the Cathari or Novatians applies to the African 
Donatists.* Basil in his canonical epistles mentions both the 
Saccophori and the Hydroparastate, whether as distinct bodies 
or not we cannot say. His concern is with the validity of 
sectarian baptism, and it is by the touchstone of the baptismal 
formula that he distinguishes the Cathari, Novatians, Encratite, 
Apotactite, and Saccophori as schismatics from the Pepouzeni or 
Montanists, whom he classes as heretics.2 ‘This fact must be 
borne in mind when we come to the discussion of the creed of 
the Cathari in No. 4 below. 

The origin of the term Saccophori, as applied to a sect, 
can hardly be in doubt. I had thought at one time of assuming 
that the pre-Constantinian Christians had been registered as a 
collegium saccartorum, or guild of porters, at Laodicea, just as they 
appear to have been organized as a guild of purple dyers at 
Hierapolis.° Pagan guilds of porters (caxxofdpor) are mentioned 
on inscriptions of Panormus and Cyzicus," and a recognized 
pagan form would be one which a Christian community would 
naturally choose. But the earliest use of the word to denote a 


A903 7O.be Gay o0.part st). 2 Codex Just., I, tit. 5. 

3 Her. XLVI, p. 392. 4 Her. XLVII, p. 400. 

° Her. XLII, p. 304. 6 Her. XLV, p. 388. 

7 Ochler’s edn., Vol. II, Part I, p. 14. 8 Her. LIX, pp. 504, 505. 

® Vol. IV (Migne), §§ 268-270, 296. 10 Ramsay, C.B., pp. 119, 545 ff. 


i Eranos Vindobonensis, p. 278. 
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Christian sect occurs in Basil (and Epiphanius) or in our inscrip- 
tion, whichever is the earlier, and it is better to connect this 
use with the sense borne by the relatives of the word in the 
Christian writers. Christians were said to “wear sackcloth” 
much as the verb rpiBwvodopety was applied to the pagan 
philosophers ; the use of caxxopopo. to describe a sect no doubt 
indicates an ascetic tendency in the sect." The use of this 
picturesque term, rather than a prosaic form like ’Azoraxriray, 
in our text is probably due to the composer’s excellent taste ; 
in point of style and metre this is one of the best of the 
Christian inscriptions of Asia Minor. In this respect it is 
sharply distinguished from village epitaphs like No. 4; it 
obviously originated among educated people in the city itself. 

The next three inscriptions refer openly to Novatian 
officials. Two of them have been published.? I repeat them 
here from fresh copies made by Ramsay and myself in 1g11, in 
order to show the shape of the letters and give rough sketches 
of the monuments. 

We have here the epitaphs, exactly alike in style and even 
in faults of composition, and roughly contemporaneous, of two 
officials in a Novatian church at Laodicea or a village on its 
territory. As both inscriptions are now at Kadyn Khan, and as 
the composition and spelling suggest village rather than city 
epigraphy, it is probable that they belonged to the church of 
the ancient village which occupied this site,’ or of a neighbour- 
ing village. 

The style of these inscriptions points to the later 4th 
century. <A terminus post quem is provided by the monogram- 


1 Saxxogopiu is used by Justin Martyr, Déa/., 107, 2, of those at Nineveh, and in 
Eus. Alex. Sevm., 22, 6 [P.G., 86 (1), 460a], of persons making a show of asceticism. 
For caxxogopety, cf. Justin Martyr, Dia/., 107, 2 (those at Nineveh); Chrys., Hom. in 
paen. Nin., P.G., 64, 4254; Pallad., Afist. Laus., 35 (28); Butler, p. 83 (of a virgin 
anchoress). Dr. Darwell Stone, to whom I owe these references, tells me that he knows 
no instance of caxkodopos in the Fathers except as the name of the sect. 

“No. 2 in Heberdey und Wilhelm, Recsen in K7l., p. 162 (the erasures in 
Il. 4, 5 are ancient); No. 3 in CZ.G., 9268, from Hamilton’s copy. With 
érohibeicato in No. 2, cf. Ath. Mitt., 1888, p. 238 (6 ra mévra rodurevodpevos, Sis 
apgas, é£dxis topevoas, etc.), and Stud. Pont., Ill, p. 123: the meaning is “ held office,” 
as a decurio did in a city, rather than “conversatus est,’’ which the verb often means. 
In No. 3 the name of the sect was detected independently by Ramsay, Church in R.E., 
p. 441 n., and by Cumont, Afélanges d’ Arch., XV, p. 295. . 

® The village was called Pita or Pitha: see Rev. de Phil., 1922, pp. 122 f. 
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2. Kadyn Khan (R. and C. 1911). 


NAY ATW NENH 
ECNOAIOE 


| Ze) 


/ > 
Aevkios avéo- 
Onoa TO yAvKv- 
TAT@ [LOU TA- 

X\ C ~ ~ > 
Tpt ABpa T@ ev- 
/ 

AaBearare TT peo 
Bibep Ons TOV 
Qcov ayias e€- 
KAnolas TOV 
Navarav ev 7 

> / 

Ke €rroALOev- 
caro (averOn 
/ 

Ta) wns 

x]ape 


“Lucius erected to my sweetest father Abras the very pious 
presbyter of the Holy Church of God of the Novatians 


in which also he held office in remembrance.” 


3. Kadyn Khan (R. and C. 1911). 


HCAMHHRHC XA 
PIN 


its 


Aupnria Aduva aveo- 
A } 
THO TH YAVKUTA- 
T@ <yAUKUTAT@) [LOU 
avopt Tinov To 
abe dhl IR 
evAaBeotaT@ O.- 
akovov THs TOU Beov 
aylas exAnolas TOV 
<rwv) Navatrav (aver 
/ / 
THOR) LYTNLNS XA- 


ply 


“‘ Aurelia Domna erected to my sweetest husband Tiéou 
the very pious deacon of the Holy Church of God ot 


the Novatians in remembrance.” 
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matic cross engraved over No. 2. This form of cross appears 
first on coins struck at Antioch in Syria in A.D. 335, and on 
Christian inscriptions in Rome about a.p. 355." On the in- 
scriptions of Asia Minor it appears first in the second half of 
the 4th century ; a more precise date cannot at present be fixed. 
The use of the prenomen Aurelius becomes rarer as the 4th 
century advances, but occurs here and there till about the close 
of the century. The two epitaphs probably belong to about 
A.D. 375. 

The names of the officials have suffered in previous publica- 
tions.” That of the deacon is Tiéou, a common name along the 
northern border of Pisidia.* As the article stands before evAa- 
Beordr@ in No. 3, we had better assume the same syntax in 
No 2 and divide ’A8pa ro. ‘The latter is unlikely to be a hosen- 
name from Abraham; it is more probably an Anatolian or 
Phrygian name. 

4. At Bash Hiiyiik, 5 miles E.N.E. of Serai 6nii (C., 1912, 
copy, two photographs and impression). See Pl. VII, 2. 


Av(pnAia) OvarevTiAAn Ke Aedvtios Ke Karpapos averrnoaper 
Thy Titrov Tavtny Evyevio mp(ecButépw) rodAAa KapdvTos UTEP 
THS ayias TOU Qeod exAnolas Tov Kabapav Covres pynuns xaplv. 


‘el an ( ) 4 c / =) x a / € a 
P@To V) PEV VBLVNOwW €OV TOY TTAVTEL OPWVTA, 


devTEepoy vpynow Tpatov avyedov OCTICAITPCIN 


Evyeviov Oavedvtos 7oAAH pvyun ert yen’ 
reve Ceneder eh 7 Wee ae 
Evyevie, véos Oaves* nedtord oe yap eyivwoKay TaYTES, 
5) / / U Nuss / 
avrorin Te Svaws TE me(o)LvBpia Te Ke APKTOS 
4 / Dec / \ / 
oAB@ TE TAOUT@ TE eivyerin TE KE Oapat’ 
14 na / tA > xy ¢€ a 
Téevnow (av Odpoos, Koun T eEoxXos aTavToY * 
\ / eS U Ag? , / 
cev Dpvyin r Aan te xe AvtoXin Te dvdtoTo. 


“We, Aurelia Valentilla and Leontius and Katmarus, erected 
this tombstone 


1See Le Blant, Manuel d’Epigr. chrét., p. 29; Lefebvre, Znscr. grecq. chrét. 
a’ Egypte, p. xxxiv. Ramsay (Luke the Physician, p. 421) dates this inscription before 
A.D. 340; but he does not refer to the cross. Cf. Sardis, I, 1, p. 183. 

2 They have been read as Abratos and Tinoutos. 

*It occurs on coins of Metropolis Phrygie and in many inscriptions (at Ilghin 
grecized as @yos, Ramsay, A.G.A.AZ, p. 408). 
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to Eugenius a presbyter who laboured much on behalf of the 
Holy Church of God of the Cathari; in our lifetime in re- 


membrance. 


First I shall hymn God who seeth in every direction, 
next I shall hymn the First Angel [and Him who was ever 
the Third ?] 


Of Eugenius dead (there is) much remembrance on the 
earth, 

Eugenius, thou didst die young. For all men under the 
sun knew thee 

5 both east and west and north and south, 

for thy prosperity and wealth and nobility and courage. 

In life thou wert (a tower of) courage to the poor, and in 
the village pre-eminent over all. 

Thee Phrygia and Asia and Anatolia [mourn ?].” 


This very remarkable epitaph was copied somewhat hur- 
riedly while its two Circassian owners (eventually photographed 
on either side of the stone in token of reconciliation) were being 
summoned. But the only respect in which the copy differs 
from the impression and the photographs is in reading PEIN 
for PCIN in line 13.1. Here both impression and photographs 
are decisive for PCIN. This inscription is certain to form the 
subject of much discussion ; it is the copyist’s duty to state that 
the text as given is complete and certain. There is no question 
here of emendation, but only of understanding an obscurely 
worded epitaph. The obscurity is partly due to uneducated 
composition. It may be partly deliberate. 

The inscription falls into three well-marked divisions. 
First there is the formula of dedication, which is of the early 
type, and which, with the use of the name Aurelia, forbids us 
to date the inscription later than the end of the 4th century.’ 
We are left to guess the relationship of the persons concerned, 
but there can be no doubt that his mother and two brothers 


1A good example of the work of the subconscious self. ‘The copyist was looking 
for hexametric rhythm, and copied accordingly. The copy was revised while the 
squeeze-paper was on the stone, but relations with the owners were strained, and this 
detail escaped notice. 

2 On the cross, see p. 76 above. 
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(one with a Galatian name) erect the memorial to Eugenius, 
presbyter of the village church of Cathari or Novatians. Nos. 
2 and 3 show that among the Novatians the tombstone was 
erected by members of the family. Eugenius was not married, 
but as he died young, this fact is of no significance. 

Secondly, we have, in two hexameters, the creed of the 
Cathari, expressed in the form of a hymn. The obscurity of the 
latter part of the second hexameter is tantalising. The reading 
appears to be és 7 (e)ioa(e)t tp(iro)s (4)v or, as my friend Mr. 
Buckle suggests, ds 7 (eis a(e)t rp(iro)s (j)v. If either sug- 
gestion is correct, we have here the doctrine of the Trinity 
according to the formula of the Laodicean Cathari. The in- 
terest of the first clause lies in the epithet rov mavte (= advtn) 
opavta. ‘This epithet recalls, and may perhaps help to settle the 
controversy regarding the true reading in line 5 of the epitaph 
of Avircius Marcellus. This line, which is a description of the 
Pure Shepherd, appears in the MSS. as : 


ON RB) 
opOarpovs os exer peyddrous TavTa KabopowvTas. 


This was altered by the editors into rdvrn kafopwvras. Ramsay 
quoted Bywater’s acute observation that the poetic form -opéavras 
was unlikely to have been substituted for the prose form in 
MSS. of the legend, and restored cai mév0’ opdwytas.' ‘The true 
reading was probably wévry opéwyras.” The formula is a poetic 
variety of the title mavremémrns used by Polycarp (PAil., § 7) 
who borrowed it from Clement of Rome (Lightfoot, ad /oc.). 
It was perhaps in common use in eastern Phrygia from the 
2nd century onwards. 

The Second Person in the Trinity is called zparos avyeXos. 
There is no evidence that the Novatians innovated on the 
Catholic doctrine of the Trinity ; we have already quoted the 
evidence of Basil to the contrary ; and we must understand this 
description to apply to the Son. Originating in the use of the 
term ayyedos in Messianic passages in the Septuagint, the custom 
of describing Christ as “the angel” seems to have been common 


CoB pias 

?'The word zavry occurs in Il. 11, 12, 13 of the epitaph, once in an open position 
(followed, it is true, by a pause), ‘The copyist misread H as K (a common error) and 
saw in rraytKopowvtas an abbreviation of zavr(a) x(a0)opowvras. 
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in the early Church and even to have outlasted the Council of 
Nicza.! 

If we read the remainder of the second line as suggested 
above, the Third Person is indicated in these letters. But possibly 
the reading is doris a(e)t . . .. in which case we have a qualifi- 
cation of the First Angel, and the reference is only to the first 
two Persons. The student of Anatolian Christianity will naturally 
think of angelolatry, which clung to the hem of Christianity in 
Asia Minor from the time of Paul* onwards, and especially of 
the archangel Michael, the Patron of Lycaonia. But such a 
contamination is not likely to be Novatian, even as Novatianism 
was formulated in the village churches. We may, however, be 
in presence of a novel syncretism ; it is significant, perhaps, that 
Epiphanius mentions the Angelici or angel-worshippers (whom 
he declares to be extinct, but regarding whom he obviously 
knows nothing whatever) immediately after the Cathari and 
before the Apotactici.® 

The possibility must also be alluded to that the second 
hexameter ends with TPC, and that IN (jv) belongs to the 
following verse, agreeing with pyyun. With these indications 
and references the epigraphist may leave the solution of the 
riddle to historians of dogma—or paradogma.* 


1Cf. Greg. Nyss., Contra Eunom., 872 B (a reference which I owe to the Rev. 
D. P. Buckle). Cf C.ZG., Add. IV, 9595a = Kaibel, Epig. Graec., No. 726, 
Bovdjs THs peyéAns péyav avyeAov, viov ad7n6y. ‘This Roman inscription was taken by 
Kirchhoff to be Valentinian ; it is certainly heretical. 


2 Colossians, 2 18, * Har, UX>p. sos. 
4] leave these paragraphs in the form in which they were submitted to Prof. C. H. 
Turner, and quote his criticism. ‘All readings with tpitos seem to me to diverge 


too far from hexametric scansion. Also, I should not expect a Zrinitarian formula but, 
as the Novatians were on the Nicene side, I should expect an anti-Arian emphasis. 
dots aet jv would be the right sense and scansion, but leaves TPC unexplained. If it 
is not a blunder—I think the sculptor was a bad workman, capable of blunders—then I 
think it must stand for IIPC YN, zarpos vidv: perhaps zpérov dvyedov, dotis dei, 
Tatpos viov.” 

On the use of ayyedos by Novatians, Dr. Rendel Harris writes: “There is no 
doubt that this is one of the earliest titles applied to our Lord by the early Christians, 
a title, which, like a number of other early appellations, such as that he was the Stone, 
the Flower, the Day, and the like, had, for a reason which we can suspect, a very short 
period of circulation. If we examine the Zestimontes against the Jews in the works of 
Cyprian, we shall find the following: ‘Quod idem (sc. Christus) Angelus et Deus’ 
(Zest., ii, 5); and that it is much older than Cyprian appears from Justin, who in his 
Dialogue with Trypho (c. 126) gives a list of O.T. titles of Christ, beginning with 
dyyeXos peydAns BovAjs from Isaiah 9 ® Inc. 58 of the same dialogue he explains that 
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Thirdly, the remainder of the epitaph consists of six hexa- 
meters of a type common in eastern Phrygia and Lycaonia. 
Indeed, had the inscription been broken away above these lines, 
we should have unhesitatingly taken it as an ordinary village 
epitaph, and, from its date and tone, should have felt inclined 
to class it as Christian—a timely illustration of the view stated 
above that the Christian corfus must contain many heretical 
inscriptions. The spelling and syntax are extremely uncouth, 
and the last line almost defies explanation. Probably céy is ac- 
cusative,' Dpvyin, etc., nominative, and dvdcoro a pluperfect formed 
from Sevouae or diGnue in the sense of wood. One naturally 
thinks of (k)v¥ducro(s), which would, however, destroy the 
metre, and by compelling us to write éy Ppvyin, etc., leave o at 
the beginning of the line in the air. It is interesting that this 
region was still felt to be Phrygian at this late date.2 Is Asia 
here Asia Minor, and Anatolia the East generally? Or is 
Asia the province, and Anatolia the peninsula of Asia Minor? 
If so, this is probably the earliest example of the Byzantine and 
Turkish use of the word. We need not take the description of 
the fame of Eugenius too literally, but it is probable that he had 
visited Novatian communities in other parts of Asia Minor. 
We must assume that the dissenting bodies, like the orthodox 
Church, maintained a regular system of intercommunication. 

A significant detail is the stress laid on the wealth of 
Eugenius. The Novatians evidently did not insist on the re- 
nunciation of worldly goods, like the Apotactite of No. 8. But 


the one who appears to the patriarchs is called eds kat dyyeAos kai xvpios—and so in 
many other passages. The passage from Isaiah was a commonplace in controversy with 
the Jews. The disuse of the title Azgel was probably due to (a) the use of the appella- 
tion in an Arian sense, as though the Son were a creature; (0) the existence of another 
early testimony which contradicted it, according to which ‘non senior neque angelus, 
sed ipse Dominus liberabit’ (Is. 63°; Cyp., Zesz., ii, 3). As to the antiquity, we may 
compare with Cyp., Zesz., 11, 5, the parallel in Novatian De Z7iz., c. xx, ‘ex Scripturis 
probatur Christum fuisse Angelum appellatum. Attamen et Deum esse, ex aliis Sacre 
Scripture locis ostenditur,’ and so in many other places. So Novatian and his followers 
used a book of Testimonies, and called Christ Angel.” 

1Cf éuev in the epitaph of Marcellus, 1. 7, CB., p. 726: cf CLG., 3440 and 
Keil-Premerstein, Aezsen tm Lyd., Ill, 145. 

“ Late Phrygian inscriptions (showing that Phrygian was spoken till the later 3rd 
century) have been found at Kadyn Khan, Kestel, Ladik, Serai dnii, and Suverek (Corpus 
Lnscriptionum Neo-Phrygiarum in J.H.S., 1911, p. 161 ff, and 1913, p. 97 ff, Nos. 
LXIX, LXVII, LXI and LXX, LIIIJ, LI). See Journal of the Manchester Egyptian 
and Oriental Society, No. X (1923), p. 25 ff. 
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with oABo re wAovT@ Te the writer combines revynowy Cav Odpaos, 
insisting on the duty of giving to the poor. 

In these three Novatian epitaphs the uniform use of the 
formula ts ayias rod Oeod exAnaias will be noted. This formula 
was of course in common use among Catholics, but it was 
evidently a favourite formula with the Laodicean dissenters. On 
the strength of this indication, we feel inclined to class the 
following Laodicean inscription as sectarian. 


5. Ladik, on a stele surmounted by a cross (C., 1908 ; 
Revand;C,.e1900): 


-L | MeAavirmn ao- 
. / a td , 
MEAANITIITHAC AU seems aylas 
KHTPLATHCALIA Tov Qeov exAnowas 


OYOEOY EK AH CIAC aVETTNOA TH €U- 
ANESTHCATHE 5 rAaBeoraryn ader- 
AABECTATHAAE 

ov Ao 
PHMOYOOZH PD or 
THCEMHAC ua) Env? ao 
KHT PIA KNT py 


N / wn 
TOV TLTAOY TOU- 
LO TOV punns 
xa piv 


TONTITAONTOY 
TONMHMMHC 
XAPIN 


“Melanippe a nun of the Holy Church of God erected 'to 
my most pious sister Doxa thei honourable nun this 
tombstone in remembrance.” 

Here (cf. No. 8) the term adeAdy probably means “ sister 
in the spirit.” We have the same picture of celibacy as in 
No. 8, and this feature distinguishes this text from those which 
we can confidently class as Novatian (Nos. 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 10 ?). 
This epitaph may therefore belong, like Nos. 8, 9, 11? to the 
Encratite sect. It should be observed, raaiee that only its 
presence in a heretical town, and the local heretical fondness for 
its formula, distinguish it fem orthodox inscriptions of the 
same Sree 

In claiming the next two inscriptions as Novatian, we ap- 
pear to stand on firmer ground. These: epitaphs, one found on 


‘For the term doxytpia cf. Stud, Pont., Il, p. 146, No. 134, with Cumont’s 
note, 


6 
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Laodicean territory, the other from a village 32 miles to the 
north, exhibit a variation of the local formula whose Novatian 
character is even more pronounced. 

6. “In a well an hour east of Ladik and an hour south of 
Serai Gnii. Top of stone contains tracery ; on line below there 
were more letters than IOC.” (R. and Miss A. M. Ramsay, 


1904.) 


Aovdovea Ovya- 

t|np Mievvéou ya- 

pety Oe ye|vapevn 
“Imevos THS ayelas 
Kabapas Tov O(€0)b €xAn- 
ceias Aup. Tara TH 


CEIACAYPTATATH ° 
TOANTIOGEI NOTAT , 
KEMONOFENHMOYOY moAumobevoTary 

TAT PJANECTHCATIN| KE OVOYEVH] [Lov 
ICTHAHNTAYTHN Ovyarpi avéotnoa THY 
KEEAYTHCZ7 CALM 10 iornAny TavTny 
AHCXAPIN —____ Ke éauris ([Bloa porf- 
Lee RO MNEae T py pns Xap 


“. . . Doudousa daughter of Menneas and wife of Imen 
of the Holy Pure Church of God to Aurelia Tata 
my much-beloved daughter and only child erected 
this tombstone and to myself in my lifetime in 
remembrance.” 

This inscription has been published by Ramsay in Lwke the 
Physician, p. 400, differently restored. He dates it in the later 
Ath century. The line at the top, of which only the letters 
IOC remain, perhaps contained a Novatian formula (0 Oeds 
dytost). Perhaps in 1. 11 we should read é€avrq cGéoa: see 
F.HS., 1913, p. 97 f. But confusion between genitive and 
dative, as also between the first and third persons, is very common 
in inscriptions of this period. 

7. Cheshmeli Zebir. (anc. Kristenos). Ona stone broken 
at the left side, with a plain cross above the inscription (C., 


1908), 
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"Evda|d[e] tis Kkara- 
kite] Acoundns 

? Mipolu rns Kabap- 
as Oc€|od éxAnoia- 

5s bots] EauTe Ke 

P yuvert tT] nv TiTAOV 
aveatna |ev pynpn- 
s yap lev 


+ 


ACTIC KATA 


HNTITAON 
ENMNHMH 
IN 


“ Here lies a man Diomedes son of [Mirus (?)] of the Pure 
Church of God who to himself and his [wife (?)] 
erected the tombstone in remembrance.” 

This inscription, whose style suggests the early 5th century, 
shows Novatianism spreading from Laodicea into the villages of 
the Axylon ; there are two ancient sites at Cheshmeli Zebir and 
Kuyulu Zebir, both of which have yielded a number of Christian 
inscriptions. In view of the formula rys ayias tod Cecod 
exAnoias Tov Kadapoév in No. 4, it can hardly be doubted that 
the formule ris ayelas Kabapas tov Oceod éxAnoelas and ris 
kadapas Qeod é€xAnoias, occurring in the same district, denote 
membership of the same sect. It is noteworthy that in the last 
two texts the formula appears to be applied to laymen ; such 
formule are usually appended to the titles of members of the 
clergy. In. 5 the restoration mpeoB(vrepos) in place of dares 
has been deliberately rejected, as the title regularly comes after 
the name and before ris ayias Tod Ocod, etc. 

We may now pause to consider whether these Novatian 
inscriptions throw any light on the doctrine and discipline of 
the Novatians as we know them from the contemporary account 
of Epiphanius. ‘They claim, he says, to have the same rule of 
faith as the Church,” but he singles out two points in which 
they differ from Catholicism, their denial of repentance after 
baptism, and their repudiation of second marriages for the laity 
as well as for the clergy. On the first of these tenets we 
naturally look for no light from the inscriptions ; a considerable 


1 Anderson in /.-H.S., 1899, p. 282; cf /ALS., 1911, p. 193, and Stud. 
LATEST 8) ry add 
2 Her. LIX, p. 495. 
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body of epitaphs, if such were identifiable, might throw some 
light on the second. 

Our inscriptions show us that the Laodicean Novatians, like 
contemporary Catholics, tolerated marriage in the clergy. Out 
of three clerics, two are, or have been, married, the third died 
young. Two of the five inscriptions which we can claim as 
certainly Novatian are dedicated by widows ; in No. 4 Valentilla 
acts as head of the family, and her husband is obviously dead ; 
so too in No. 6 Doudousa dedicates the monument alone, and 
is clearly a widow. No. 2 is dedicated by a son to a father ; 
no mention is made of the wife and mother, who is presumably 
dead. The two remaining epitaphs are irrelevant to this 
question. So far as the scanty evidence yoes, there is no hint 
of a second marriage; we have identified two widows and a 
widower. We shall point out an even more significant feature 
in No. 10 below. 

We now pass to the second type of heretical belief which 
we find represented on the epitaphs of Laodicea, and which has 
already appeared in the term caxxodépos applied to the laity of 
the city church. Epiphanius, who is more interested in refuting 
and reviling heresy than in recording the information we should 
like to possess concerning the heretics, deals with the Pisidian 
Encratites and their fellow sectarians under three headings, the 
Tatiani, the Encratitea and the Apotactici or Apostolici. The 
Tatiani, he says, originated in Syrian Antioch, and spread into 
Cilicia and Pisidia, especially the latter: “for it was from 
Tatianus that his successors, the Encratite, drank the poison.” ? 
The word “for” in this passage is explained by his account of — 
the geographical distribution of the Encratite, already quoted,” 
which shows that he regarded Pisidia as the headquarters of the 
sect. Of the Apotactici he says in his text that they are confined 
to Phrygia, Cilicia and Pamphylia;° the summary mentions 
only Pisidia,* which lay between these three provinces. We 


1 Her. XLVI, p. 391. 2 P. 68 above. 3 Her, LXI, p. 507. 

* Anakeph, (p. 146; Ocehler’s edn., II, 3, p. 570). It is noteworthy that 
Epiphanius, who follows the usual ecclesiastical method of classification by provinces, 
does not mention Lycaonia, which had been made a province a short time before Basil’s 
epistle CXX XVII was written (a.p. 373). Epiphanius’ information regarding this region 
is accurate, but he must have received it earlier than the institution of Lycaonia provincia, 
which had taken place before he composed his Paxarion, For Epiphanius, Pisidia there- 
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have already concluded that the place mentioned by Epiphanius 
next after Pisidia as a prominent centre of heresy was Laodicea 
Combusta. Laodicea, as we have seen, lay open to a religious 
movement coming from Syria and Cilicia. 

Epiphanius describes the Apotactici as “an offshoot of the 
doctrines of Tatianus, of Encratite and Tatiani and Cathari, 
who all reject the law; and they have introduced changes 
into the sacraments.” They pride themselves, he says, on their 
repudiation of worldly possessions, refuse to admit the lapsed, 
and agree with “those mentioned above” in regard to marriage 
and other matters.! In this context, “those mentioned above ” 
must be the Encratite, Tatiani and Cathari. Now the En- 
cratite and Tatiani rejected marriage as of the devil; but it 
surprises us to find the Cathari classed with them in this respect, 
for as we have seen the Cathari did not reject marriage, but only 
second marriage. A point of similarity between the Cathari and 
the Encratite sects is the stern attitude of both to the lapsed ; 
the present passage seems to allude to other points of contact, 
and it is possible that here and there Encratites and Novatians, in 
spite of differences in their ancestry and in their doctrine, 
tended to fuse into a common body. In view of the strength of 
Novatianism in Asia Minor during the 4th century, it is probable 
that the Laodicean Church was Novatian, with Encratitic 
tendencies. No doubt in the village churches fusion was less 
easy, and the sects tended to remain distinct. 

8. The following inscription was copied at a Mohajir village 
north-west of Serai Gnii. It is cut in a panel on a plain stone, 
nearly square in shape (R. and C., 1g10). 

In this situation, the inscription cannot have been carried 
far, and evidently belongs to an ancient village beside the 
Mohajir settlement. Here there was, about the end of the 4th 
century, or early in the 5th, a community of Apotactite. The 
community described in this text was clearly celibate, so far 
at least as their clergy was concerned. Anatolian tombstones, 
Christian as well as pagan, clerical as well as lay, were regularly 
dedicated by members of the family; this monument was erected 


fore included Iconium. Was Faustinus, the bishop of Iconium mentioned by Basil as 
just deceased in a.p. 373, his informant on the local facts regarding the Pisidian heresies ? 


BiieF vias le pas OU; 
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yy / 
+ Eva xarak- 
ete Aviknros 7- 

/ a 
peoRurepos TOV 
"ATOTAKTLTOV 

5  Evypaduos mpeo- 
/ ~ 
Burepos avy To 
> ~ uf 
adeA po Avopavr- 
@ mpeoBUTEP@ UTI- 

\ if 

ves Kal d1ado|y|oe y- 
IO evadpevor aveot- 

/ \ / 

noamev Tov TiOA- 

an F 
Ov TOUTOY YNO MNS X- 
cpw + 


BYTE POCCYNTW 
AKEAQDUW OLOPANT 
WIPECBYTE PUT! 
NECKATAIALOZO1 

ENAMENOIANECT 
HCAMENTONTION 

ONTO YTON MNHCMHCX 


“Here lies Anicetus presbyter of the Apotactite; Eugraphius. 
presbyter with his brother Diophantus presbyter who 
were also his successors erected this tombstone in 
remembrance.” 


in memory of Anicetus by two presbyters who were his 
successors. The word aderdds in 1. 7 should probably be 
taken in the spiritual rather than the literal sense. It is note- 
worthy that Epiphanius calls this sect Azoraxtixoi ; Basil, who 
was in closer touch with the facts, uses the form Azoraxrirat 
which occurs in the inscription. On the other hand, Basil 
naturally prefers the literary form Navarvavoi to the vulgar Navarac 
of Nos. 2 and 3. 

The reader will now be prepared to reconsider the question 
of a Laodicean inscription which both Cumont? and Ramsay ® 
hesitated to class as heretical. It was recopied by us in 1911, 
and our copy is reproduced here in order to show the shape of 
the letters. It and the accompanying inscription are cut in 
panels on an oblong block. The borders have been defaced, and 


perhaps contained ornament. 


1'This form should be restored in Julian, Ovaz¢. VII, 224.8. 
4: Sée:p, 150, ten 3 Luke the Physician, p. 400. 
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CACIOCGIOYANIOIC 


9. Kadyn Khan (R. and C., rgrt). 


(2) Taevos Eiovdros (6) Taevos Hiovros 
Tarpixcos 77 yAv- Tlarpixcos ro 
KUTaTH jLov Oia TOOLVOTATO 
‘Opeorivy évKpa- pov adeAha 

5 Tevoapevyn av- 5 Mornobéo a- 
ECTNTA pLyn- véoTnoa THY TITA| OV 
puns xapev TAUTHY pynens yapel v 


(2) “Caius Julius Patricius to my sweetest aunt Orestina 
who lived in continence erected in remembrance.” 
(4) “Caius Julius Patricius to my dearly loved brother 
Mnesitheus erected this tombstone in remembrance.” 
The use of the Roman triple name began to disappear from 
Phrygian inscriptions in the 4th century,’ but seems to have 
lingered on in the case of people of standing. This monument 
may be dated about the middle of the century. The dedicator 
was perhaps a relative of Julius Eugenius. While endorsing the 
cautious language used by Ramsay regarding the character of 
this epitaph, we may claim to have set the problem of the 
probable significance of évxparevoapéevy in a new light. In a 
Christian community in which the Encratite system was firmly 
established, it is probable that this epitaph denotes definite 
adhesion to the Encratite sect. But here, as in the case of 
No. 5, we can only claim probability. 
The following monument is shown by the symbols at the 
top to be later than a.p. 350, and by the formula of dedication 


I OP. cit.,-p. 399- 
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to be not later than the end of the 4th century. It is built into 
the wall of an underground stable at Ladik. The inscription 1s 
cut on a plain block, with no decoration apart from the symbols. 


10. Ladik (R. and C., 1911). 


> +H] 
NYNASTANACCYMAOEINTICE TFAZENOC 
HITTOG ENHAOA SELAETE@NOCAN® 
O€ MEN Cl AEAMESLICTONENOADANATI A 
OEIC CY NZAENPOICE MOICK AITAPOENQMH 
TPIQOYCTHRZZ BHM O ME NOC BACIAEYCME 


Ped 


PACE & EITIAPATQ C-NEIKHPO POC 
AYZANOYCHMHTPIAMATOIC ADEN O1C 
MNHMHCENEKEN 


las ’ na a >’ , a‘ 3 

Nov ayards od padeiv ris éyw Eevos, 7 TdOEV HAOa ; 

’ a » / 

€y Aeyedvos avw Oepevoy Bacir€a péytoTor ° 

€vOad avarravoeis adv |aldeAdots euois Kal mapHevm nr pi, 
A , 4 / o > +e A 

ovs [| apar|nuouevos Bacireds péyas €[Elee tap are 

5 Necxnddpos Av€avovon pnrpi dua Trois adeAgois 
BUNENS EVEKEV 


“Now art thou fain to know what stranger I am, and whence 

I came? 

(I come) from the legion of them that have set the mighty: 
king on high. 

Here laid to rest with my brothers and my virgin mother, 

Whom the great king will take unto himself and keep beside 
him. 

5 Nicephorus with his brothers to his mother 

Auxanousa in remembrance.” 

The tone of this epitaph is not unlike that of the crypto- 
Christian epitaphs of the pre-Constantinian period ; the language 
evidently conveys an esoteric meaning, which is hard to divine. 
The incised symbols at the top, a monogrammatic cross tilted 
to the right, and a plain cross between two vertical lines,’ 
are, I believe, unknown in Anatolia. This free treatment of 


1TIs the latter an attempt to combine the cross with IH(cots)? The former 
occurs in Egypt: Hastings, #.R.Z., s.v.. “Cross.” 
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symbols which were used in the orthodox Church with rigid 
uniformity points to heterodoxy. And the tone of the inscrip- 
tion, exultant yet deliberately obscure, marks it off rather 
sharply from the orthodox inscriptions of this period. 

The belief in the resurrection of the dead expressed in 1. 3 
was held by most sectarians, but there are two features in the 
text which appear to point to particular sects. While we 
copied the inscription, Ramsay observed that the second hexa- 
meter probably marked the family as Hypsistarians. We might 
indeed paraphrase dvw Oeuéevov by iWoodvtoy, “exalted,” and 
this expression may refer to the Hypsistarian worship of God as 
iyioros. <A difficulty on this view is that péyeoros and not 
ivworos is the epithet used in the inscription ; but both epithets 
may have been used by the Hypsistarians as both were used by 
Pisidian and Phrygian pagans of Zeus." The Hypsistarians were 
a Judzo-Christian sect, and light might perhaps be thrown on 
this text by a comparison of its language with the Septuagint. 

The expression zap0év@ pntpi in the next line is easier to 
explain. With the ecclesiastical order of virgins widows were 
associated from an early period, as appears from Ignatius’ letter 
to the Smyrnzans.? But it cannot be an accident that the first 
epigraphical reference to this institution in Asia Minor occurs 
in a Novatian environment. In the laudatory “virgin mother” 
of this epitaph we have an undoubted echo of the Novatian 
repudiation of second marriage. Auxanousa was a widow azo 
povoyapias mapbevevoaca as Epiphanius might express it.’ She 
is the Novatian counterpart of the Encratite Orestina (No. 9). 
The existence of institutions so similar in the two sects probably 
had considerable influence in drawing them together. 

I append the following inscription to my list with some 
diffidence. An imitator of Origen and Melito of Sardis was 
not necessarily a heretic, even in the disillusioned 4th century. 
But such a deviation from the common rule of the Church is 
more likely to have taken place under the influence of sects like 
the Apotactite, who insisted on the severest continence, than in 


: Ramsay, Cua pps, 204. 

7§ 13 Kal Tas mapbévous tis eyouevas xypas. Lightfoot ad /oc. shows that 
widows who maintained a chaste widowhood were called ‘virgins a second time.’ 

3 Cf. Her. XLVIII, p. 410, trav dd povoyaplas eykparevoapevov. 
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an orthodox environment. ‘This presumption would be raised 
to a certainty if the ordination of Appas as priest took place 
after the Council of Nicza, whose first canon forbade eunuchs 
to be priests, if the act was self-inflicted. But this epitaph 1s 
probably the earliest in our Laodicean collection ; I should date 
it between A.D. 323 and 350. 

11. Ladik (C., 1908, R. and) C., ror1).)i ina" panelseus 
in a rough block, broken at the right side. 


[o detva via] 
Aup. Ana rpeof|urép- 
@ evvovky kal Ap- 
Tovelyn cul vie 

5 Kat lovdcavy [6lvylarpi 
Coon Kal eav[ To 
Cov €x Toev i| dlov 
avahoparo| v 
punpns xape| v 


“So and so to his son] Aurelius Appas a eunuch presbyter 
and to Antonina his wife and to Juliana his daughter 
in her lifetime and to himself while alive at his own 
expense in remembrance.” 

There appeared to have been a line above the panel, but 
we could read no letters here except a doubtful C, nor did we 
feel certain that the worn traces represented letters. But the 
construction compels us to assume that a line is lost at the top. 
So and so dedicated the tomb to his dead son, and to his wife 
and daughter and himself in their lifetime. The use of the 
singular (oon leaves it an open question whether the wife is 
dead ; but as the son is mentioned first, probably only he was 
dead, and (@cv is to be applied to both Antonina and Juliana. 

The alternative restoration (assuming that the inscription 
is complete at the top) Avp. "Amma mpeoB(vrepos) [vile Evvovxe 
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is impossible: “Aamas is the regular masculine form; vid is 
insufficient to fill the space ; Evvotd(y)os as a personal name is 
highly unlikely in a Christian family. 

The combination of evvod(y)os with the title tpeaBurepos 
shows that evvod(y)os has a religious connotation, and that the 
man was a eunuch in the third of the three senses set forth in 
Matthew’s Gospel,’ taken literally. It would be going too far 
to assume the presence of a sect of such ascetes at Laodicea, like 
the Arabian Valesii of Epiphanius. The practice occurs here 
and there in early Church history, but only in isolated cases. 
There seems to be another epigraphical instance in the bilingual 
inscription of Nicomedia, C./.L., III, suppl. 2, 14188.7' 

erat 

* The first fascicule of M. Grégoire’s Recwez/ reached me after this paper was in 
type. 


Tue Universiry, 
MancuESTER. 


Wale 


LA FRONTIERE NORD DE LA GALATIE ET LES 
KOINA DE PONT 


par VicTor CHAPOT 


CesT, dans beaucoup de cas, un probleme epineux de determiner 
les limites d’une province romaine. Si pour le Bas-Empire, du 
moins celui d’Orient et au temps de Justinien, il se trouve resolu 
avec un minimum d'incertitude par la liste, que nous procure 
Fiérocles, des cites contenues dans chaque district administratif, 
nous n’avons rien de pareil pour les trois premiers siecles du 
principat. Les nomenclatures, moins seches mais tres incom- 
pletes, de Pline l’Ancien ne sont point comparables. Du moins, 
les temoignages des auteurs et ceux, encore plus sirs, de l’épi- 
graphie ou de la numismatique font apparaitre, pour bon nombre 
de provinces, des remaniements, des echanges de territoires de 
Pune a lautre qui valent d’étre notes, car des raisons politiques 
—il est vrai, tres souvent obscures—ont di generalement les 
motiver. 

La Galatie, entre toutes, a connu bien des vicissitudes et son 
étendue a varic constamment. Fondée en 25 avant J.-C., elle 
comprit d’abord, a peu pres, toutes les regions que le Gaulois 
Amyntas avait reussi, par la complaisance de Rome, a faire passer 
sous sa domination ; d’autres s’y adjoignirent encore, au cours du 
premier siecle de notre ere, principalement au Nord-Est. La 
plus grande extension de la province est marquce dans une 
inscription’ qui indique au complet tous les pays soumis au 
méme gouverneur: ‘eg. dug. pr. pr. Gal(atiae) Pisid(zae) 
Phryg (tae) Luc(aontae) Isaur (tae) Paphlag (ontae) Pont(t) Galat(zz) 


1C.LLZ., Ill, 6818 = Dessau, ZZ.S., 1017. 
(93) 
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Ponti Polemoniani Arm(eniae). ‘Tout le monde s’accorde a recon- 
naitre que le troisicme nom désigne seulement ici le petit district 
de la Phrygie Paroreios, voisin de la Pisidie, et le dernier 
? Armenia Minor qui sallongeait sur la rive droite de Euphrate. 

Cette énumération copieuse semble reveler, non point, je 
crois, la vanité du personnage, mais un régime administratif con- 
sidéré comme toujours provisoire et qu’on pensait fixer un jour. 
Une nomenclature encore longue, mais moins, en raison de sa 
date, nous est également fournie.’ On en voit d’analogues se 
dérouler lorsque, de Vespasien aux premicres anneces de Trajan, 
la Galatie fut unie a la Cappadoce,’? et, du jour ou certaines 
parties sont détachées pour étre ajoutees a la Cilicie, les inscrip- 
tions détaillent aussi complaisamment: zapeoA(evrys) . . . - 
avriatparnyos émapxerov Kuirrxias “Ioavpias Avxaovias.? 

Cette pratique est speciale aux contrees dont nous parlons, 
et pourtant plus d’une province comprenait, elle aussi, plusieurs 
grandes unit¢s territoriales, faciles a distinguer, lAsie par 
exemple; or les proconsuls d’Asie ne se prevalent jamais de 
gouverner Mysie, Ionie, Lydie, Carie, Phrygie, etc. Sans doute 
ils détiennent en bloc Vheritage d’Attale, allege toutefois de 
certaines parcelles et agrandi par d’autres prises au dehors ; mais, 
pareillement, la province de Galatie elle-méme, c’est d’abord le 
domaine d’Amyntas, conserve aussi integralement dans ses grandes 
lignes. Somme toute, on a l’impression que les diverses regions 
ainsi enumerees ont dt passer plus ou moins pour autant de 
petites provinces temporairement groupces sous un seul chef, et 
si les abreviations prov. et province. n’etaient pas de regle en quel- 
que sorte, on trouverait peut-étre davantage la forme plurale 
provinciar (um) *—a laquelle répond érapyerév °—qui est ailleurs 
dune grande rarete. Retenons que la Galatie figure toujours 


1 Dessau, 1039: province. Galat. Phryg. Pisid. Lycaon. Paphlag. Il y en a 
d’autres plus abrégées ; cf. 1038. 

* Dessau, 263, 268, 8819a, 8971. 3 Tbid., 8827. 

* Dessau, 1038: provinciar. Galatiae Pisid. Paphlagoniae. Cf. encore 8828 
pour la Lycie et la Pamphylie. A l’égard de la Bithynie et du Pont, autre assemblage 
artificiel, la forme courante, pour autant qu’on en peut juger, est Provinciae au singulier : 
Dessau, 1024, 1026, 1079, 881092. / 

5 Jd,, 8827. la ville de Tarse porte sur ses monnaies sous Elagabale: xowds tov 
tpiov erapxyaav (G. F. Hill, Catalogue of the Greek Coins of Lycaonia, Isauria and 
Cilicia, London, 1900, p. 200, No. 206, pl. XXVI, 3). Il y a néanmoins un xowo- 
Bovhuov pour les trois éparchies de Cilicie (2b7d., p. 196-197, Nos. 189-190). ) 
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en téte, dans les listes rapportées ci-dessus, sans doute parce 
quelle était comme le noyau de la puissance d’Amyntas ; elle 
n’a cédé ce rang qu’a la Cappadoce durant la courte periode de 
leur reunion sous un seul legat. IL est incontestable qu’apres 
leur s¢paration la premiere fut depouillee, au profit de la seconde, 
des “Ponts” orientaux, Galatique, Polemoniaque—il y eut 
méme un Pont Cappadocique. De la sorte, sous Trajan, limitee 
au nord par le Pont proprement dit ou Pont d’occident (rattache 
a la Bithynie), au sud par la Pamphylie et la Cilicie, cette 
province de Galatie, telle qu’on peut la voir reconstitu¢e dans 
les Formae orbis antiqut de Kiepert (pl. VII [1909]), a l’aspect 
dun tres long bouclier a double echancrure qui, dans sa partie la 
plus etranglee, a la latitude du lac Tatta, mesurait quelque 40 
milles romains, alors qu'il en couvrait plus de 300 du Nord-Est 
au Sud-Ouest, dans sa plus grande longueur. 

Etrange configuration, ou étaient rapproches les cantons les 
plus desertiques du centre de l’Anatolie, mais dont les autres, 
moins désavantagés, aux extrémités nord et sud, demeuraient 
coupes de la mer. Disgrace moins s¢rieuse, j’en conviens, pour 
une simple unite administrative que pour un Etat independant, 
mais qu’ont connue bien peu de provinces romaines ; l’effort 
des tétrarques, précis¢ment, avait toujours porté dans les deux 
directions ou il pouvait remedier a cet isolement continental, 
vers ’Euxin au Nord et la Mediterrance au Sud : la principaute 
d’Amyntas s’etait ¢tendue jusqu’a la Pamphylie. Or des le début 
on retire a la Galatie cette zone méridionale et a lautre ex- 
trémité on lui refuse une vue sur lEuxin. 

Il y a la, manifestement, un dessein arréte et reflechi. Les 
Romains n’ont pas dt oublier sur le champ certaines peccadilles : 
Auguste, lorsquil n’etait qu’Octave, avait bencfici¢ d'une pro- 
pension de ces Galates a changer de camp un peu vite. Ils 
Ctaient, dans ce gouvernement nouveau, l’element de population 
le plus energique ; ils méritaient une surveillance. D’ou Vidée 
naturelle de les parquer d’abord dans la région la plus pauvre et 
la moins peuplee de Asie Mineure. Mais experience revela 
aussit6t qu’envers un regime ordonne et liberal ils etaient tres 
capables de loyalisme ; leur fidelité ne se dementit plus. Alors 
la question se pose de savoir si cet isolement a cess¢ avant la 
multiplication générale des provinces due a Diocletien. Elle 
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n’est point tranchée d’un accord unanime ; elle souleve en effet 
certaines diflicultes. 

Il est avéré que, sous Antonin le Pieux, cette Galatie com- 
posite fut amputee au Sud par lattribution a la Cilicie des parties 
méridionales de la Lycaonie et de l’Isaurie. Lui fut-il accorde 
une compensation au Nord, non pas sur les Ponts orientaux, 
annexe naturelle de la Cappadoce, mais sur celui de lOuest? 
La Géographie de Ptolemee a paru lattester. Elle place en 
téte des régions de Galatie (V, 4, 1-2) la Paphlagonie et, sous 
ce nom, avec les districts de lintérieur, la zone cétiere dont elle 
enumere les cites: Amastris, Abonotichos, Sinope, Amisos. 
Ptolemee etait visiblement preoccupe bien plus de la position 
astronomique des villes que de leur repartition administrative ; 
son ouvrage ne concerne pas la geographie politique et il traite 
de tout le monde connu de son temps, sans se limiter aux 
frontieres de ’empire ; il semble cependant, d’une facon generale, 
avoir base son classement sur la division en provinces et l’avoir 
suivie avec assez de rigueur. 

Aussi Marquardt admettait-il qu’apres la mission de Pline 
le Jeune en Bithynie et Pont, la Galatie s’etait accrue de la céte 
paphlagonienne—sous Hadrien ou Antonin, ce point restait en 
suspen. M. W. M. Ramsay, sans ecarter formellement la 
possibilite de cette extension, la jugeait au moins transitoire,’ 
car, en 210 apres J.-C., Abonotichos usait encore de l’ere pompe- 
ienne (64), en rapport avec Vorganisation de la Bithynie. M. 
Franz Cumont’ jugea donc utile de revenir sur un texte 
categorique qu'il avait deja signale anterieurement. Vers l’année 
165, le sophiste Lucien, se rendant de la Cappadoce au Pont- 
Euxin, faillit perir dans un guet-apens que lui avait tendu le 
célebre “ prophete” et charlatan Alexandre d’Abonotichos. 
Echappe au danger et parvenu a Amastris, il porta plainte 
aupres du gouverneur “du Pont et de Bithynie,” qui était alors 
(Lollianus) Avitus et avait dans cette métropole sa residence. 
Avitus, loin de se declarer incompetent, allégua des raisons 
purement personnelles pour se derober.? Ainsi, Ptolemée aura 
confondu parmi ses sources de dates diverses: Tune d elles, 


17.G.A.M,, p. 195. ' 
2«« Ta Galatie maritime de Ptolém¢ée”’ (ev. £7. 97,, XVI [1903], pp. 25-27). 
8 Lucien, Alex., 57. 
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d’époque macédonienne, étendait a bon droit jusqu’au rivage la 
région de Paphlagonie. 

L’argument serait péremptoire si l’on se trouvait en mesure 
d’établir que loeuvre de Ptolémée est antérieure a 165; il n’en 
est rien. Les rares temoignages, de faible valeur peut-étre, mais 
enfin les seuls qui nous restent sur la vie de l’auteur, conduisent a 
admettre qu’elle a pu fort bien se prolonger jusqu’a la fin du regne 
de Marc-Aurele (180), et comme la Géographie est manifeste- 
ment posterieure a d’autres ouvrages du méme Ptolemée, notam- 
ment |’ “ Almageste,” ne lui serait-il pas reste, apres la mesaven- 
ture de Lucien, tout le temps nécessaire pour composer certains 
chapitres ou tout au moins les mettre a jour? 

Aussi d’autres erudits n’ont-ils point suivi M. Cumont. M. 
Brandis! s’en tient aux démarcations de Ptolémée, et MM. E. 
Babelon et Theodore Reinach signalent les objections en évitant 
de se prononcer.” 

Mais M. Cumont allegue a Vappui de sa these d’autres 
considerations qu'il ne juge pas moins décisives. Les villes 
d’Abonotichos, Sinope et Amisos faisaient partie du koinon du 
Pont, qui représente la moiti¢ de la province double de Bithynta- 
Pontus. Ce kxowov TWdévrov était une fédération de 10 villes, 
kowov tov év IIdvr@m méAewv ¢, dit une inscription d’Heraclea 
Pontica,’ qui date au plus tét de la seconde moitie du IIé siecle. 
“On ne voit pas comment on pourrait arriver a ce chiffre en 
supprimant les villes paphlagoniennes...” I] y a d’ailleurs 
un pontarque a Amisos en 20g apres J.-C.* “Or, si une 
province peut comprendre plusieurs cowa, on n’a pas d’exemple, 
je pense, qu'un kody soit partagé au point de vue administratif, 
entre deux gouvernements. Cette unite religieuse ¢tait aussi 
indivisible au point de vue politique.” 

1 Art. Galatia dans Pauly-Wissowa, R.£Z., col. 550 seg. Sa décision était deja 
fixée a l’art. Bithynia, tbid., col. 526. 

2 Recueil general des monnates grecques @ Asie-Mineure, Paris, I, 1 (1904), 
p. 1 seg. ‘Tout récemment encore, l’ancienne doctrine a obtenu une adhésion pure et simple, 
ce qui est excessif: R. Janin, Hchos d Orient, XXIV (1921), p. 168: “ Dés le régne 
d’Antonin le Pieux la fronticre orientale [de la Bithynie] ne va plus que jusqu’a Cytoros, 
qui dépend d’Amastris, c’est-4-dire 4 mi-chemin entre Sinope et Héraclée.” Il n’y a, je 
suppose, qu’une inadyertance dans cette phrase de D. Vaglieri (D7z7on. epigrafico de De 
Ruggiero, art. Galatia (1905), p. 361: “ Alla Cappadocia (sic!) pare stano aggtiunti ¢ 
territori di Abunotetchos, Sinope ed Amisus gia appartenenti alle provincie del Ponto eé 


Bithynia.” 
Distant r lin 79; 4 Tbid., 97. 
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Ce dernier point n’a pas, que je sache, été jamais discute. 
M. Gustave Fougétres écrit': “D’une maniere génerale, en 
Orient, presque chaque é@vos conserve son xouvdv, de sorte que le 
bon fonctionnement du culte imperial ne se trouve pas atteint 

ar les remaniements si frequents des territoires provinciaux. 
La Thessalie, par exemple, ayant son xo.vdy particulier, pouvait 
indifferemment passer de la Macédoine a PAchaie.” Seulement, 
dans l’exemple choisi, elle passait tout entiere d’un gouvernement 
a un autre. Nous avons maintenant a nous demander si un 
koinon peut étre en quelque sorte “a cheval” sur plusieurs 
provinces. 

M. Brandis l’admet, a titre exceptionnel, dans le cas present, 
tout en declarant énigmatiques les motifs de cette derogation, et 
MM. Babelon et Reinach s’expriment ainsi sans plus de com- 
mentaires*: “ Quant aux villes de la cdte, méme celles quit comp- 
tatent a la province de Cappadoce ou a celle de Bithyme, il est 
probable qu elles faisaient partie dun autre koinon Peo 
celui de /ora pontica, qui comptait dix cités, peut-étre Chalcedon,’ 
Heraclée, Tium, Amastris, Abonotichos, Amisus, Sinope, Pole- 
monium, Cerasus, Trapezus.” 

D’un autre koinon ? C’est qu’en effet la question se com- 
plique. Une inscription de Sébastopolis* glorifie longuement M. 
Antonius Rufus, wovrapynoavra év rye pnrpowddre rod Id[v]rov 
Neoxooapeia, prétre a vie d Hadrien (1. 13)—dignite qui fournit 
une date approximative. Or Néocésarée, dont le nom devint en 
turc Neksar par une évolution naturelle, n’est point situ¢e dans la 
province de Bithynie-Pont. Ptolémée distingue successivement, 
a V’Est de la Paphlagonie, le Pontus Galaticus, le Pontus Pole- 
momacus (dit aussi Polemonianus en épigraphie®) et le Pontus 
Cappadocicus. << Peut-étre, a lorigine, selon MM. Babelon 
et Reinach, chacun de ces trois Ponts forma-t-il un xo.vdy 
distinct. Plus tard, les deux premiers sont reunis sous l'appel- 
lation commune de Pontus mediterraneus, qui laisse croire que 
les villes maritimes en avaient été détachées. Les villes de 


' Art. “Koinon” dans le Déctionn. des Antiquités gr. et rom. p. 845. 

2 Op. cit., p. 25. 

*Ils ont retiré ce nom un peu plus tard (1, 2 [1908], p. 235, note 1), sans lui 
rien substituer. 

SiG sees LL at tees y cl, ee yet) 23. 

° Dessau, 1017. Voir supra, p. 93 seg. 
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Pintérieur forment un xowdy unique ayant pour chef-lieu Néo- 
césaree.” Cette expression Pontus mediterraneus nous est connue 
par tres peu d’inscriptions : 

C.ILL, V, 8666 (Concordia en Venétie) : T. Desticio T. f. 
Cla(udia) Severo proc(uratort) Aug(usti) prov(imciae) Daciae 
Superior(ss), proc(uratort) prov(imczae) Cappadoc(zae), item Ponti 
Mediterran(es) et Arme[z]ae Minor(zs) et Lycaon(zae) An- 
[tioch |ian(ae),' proc(uratort) prov(tnciae) Raetiae .. . 

On sait par un diplome militaire que ce Desticius Severus 
etait en Retie en 166 ; son cursus direct le met donc en Cappa- 
doce vers le temps méme ou se place l’aventure de Lucien. 

C.ILL., X, 2583-2584 (Carales en Sardaigne), texte identique 
dans les deux exemplaires, a part la variante indiquee: Q. 
Cosconio M.f. Poll(zz) Frontoni . . . proc(urator’) Augustor- 
(um) ad vectig(a/) XX her(editatum) per Pontum et Bithyniam 
et Pontum Mediterraneum et Paphlagoniam, proc(wratort) 
Aug(ustorum) item ad vectig(a/) XX her(editatum) per Asiam 
(2583; Pamphyliam 2584) Lyciam Phrygiam Galatiam et 
insules Cyclades. . . . Date inconnue, mais Augg. fait songer, 
soit a Marc-Aurele et Lucius Verus, soit a Septime Severe et 
Caracalla. 

Un simple coup d’oeil montre aussit6t que ce Pontus 
Mediterraneus, de méme que / Antiochiana, nest en rien a com- 
parer avec des districts provinciaux comme Lycaonie, Phrygie, 
Isaurie, dont les noms reviennent fréqguemment dans les inscrip- 
tions concernant des gouverneurs. Ici nous n’avons affaire qu’a 
des districts procuratoriens. Ces procurateurs operent dans 
plusieurs gouvernements a la fois, méme Desticius, car jamais 
 Antiochiana va ete rattachee a la Cappadoce. M. Otto Hirsch- 
feld a parfaitement ctabli que cette sorte d’agents a des fonctions 
d’ordre exclusivement domanial.2 De fait, laire continentale 
des Ponts Galatique et Polemoniaque a dt comprendre d’im- 
portants domaines imperiaux. Nous savons que les Cesars, par 
une serie d’evictions, adroites ou brutales, sont devenus plus ou 
moins tdét les successeurs des principautés sacerdotales repandues 
en Asie Mineure. Or Zela avait ete d’abord une bourgade 


1C’est le sud de la Lycaonie, avec Derbe. Méme texte, mais sans |’ Antiochiana, 
dans Pais, Suppl. ttal., 1227. 
2 Kleine Schriften, Berlin, 1913, p. 567. 
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peuplée d’hiérodules et régie par ses grands-prétres. Comana 
Pontica, la “ville sainte,’! connut aussi la domination politique 
et économique d’un temple. Et des faits analogues ont ¢te 
signalés dans le Sud-Ouest de l’Asie Mineure,” ot s’etendirent 
également les fonctions de Desticius. 

La traduction litterale de Pontus Mediterraneus serait lovros 
peodyetos. Cette expression, Ptolemee lignore; il nomme 
peodyeco. sSimplement une serie de cites et qualifie de méme 
diverses villes dans d’autres reyions. A Neéocésarée, de nom- 
breuses monnaies ont été frappées avec la legende xou(vov) Moévrov 
sans autre designation. Et sans doute, dans le champ.c¢troit d’une 
médaille, la place faisait defaut pour Vinsertion d’un titre plus 
long. Mais Vinscription de Sebastopolis, avec ses 29 lignes, 
pouvait s’'affranchir de ce laconisme; or elle parle uniquement 
de la métropole “du Pont” Néocésarée. Aussi plusieurs auteurs ° 
ont-ils consideré que ce Pont embrassait aussi la moitie de la 
province de Bithynie. 

Jaurais moi-méme peu hesité a les suivre si deux types 
monetaires fort curieux, publies et parfaitement analyses par 
MM. Babelon et Reinach,* ne conduisaient a Ja conclusion 
opposee. Sur chacune, lon voit 5 femmes tourelées, divisees 
en deux groupes (3 a gauche, 2 a droite) par une autre, debout 
elle-méme dans le premier exemplaire, assise dans le second, et 
qui tient deux attributs, le gouvernail et la corne d’abondance. 
C’est evidemment la cite-mere° entourée de ses satellites. 

Pourquoi six figures? Le graveur a-t-il entendu presenter 
un groupe quelconque? Certainement non; cette forme dart 
ne repugnait nullement aux précisions ; sur les pieces des cités. 
neocores, par exemple, le nombre des temples figurés corres- 
pondait rigoureusement a celui des néocorats. Sans une 
raison de fait, l’artiste etit-il choisi deux groupes inégaux génant 
la symetrie? [1 y avait donc exactement six villes associées, et 


ASG Ree er eT: 

"Cf. M. Rostowzew, Studien zur Geschichte des romischen Kolonats, Leipzig- 
Berlin, IgIo0, p. 295 Seg. 

® Brandis, doc. cet., art. Bithynia ; Fougéres, art. ‘ Koinon,” etc. 
pe * Op. laud., 1, 1, p. 88, No. 14, pl. XII, fig. 28; et p. go, No. 27, pl. XIII, 

Ri. 

° La ot elle est debout, on voit 4 ses pieds un petit personnage nageant, type du 

fleuve qui l’arrose, dans la méme attitude que |’Oronte d’Antioche, 
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Yon ne peut les comprendre parmi les dix dont le total au moins 
nous est rappele par la pierre dHeéraclée. La liste englobait 
sirement Neocésarée, Sébastopolis, Comana Pontica ou, dans 
une inscription,’ il est parlé dun personnage [ap]ycepéws [rod] 
IIévrov. Quant aux trois complementaires, il n’y que pro- 
babilite, tres grande pour Amasie et pour Zela, moindre pour 
Sebastee (aujourd’hui Sivas) qu’on y ajoute communément, mais 
qui me parait un peu excentrique: situee plus au Sud, sur 
lHalys, elle reste en dehors du systeme fluvial (Lycus, Iris, 
Scylax, tributaires Pun de lautre) qui rattache étroitement les 
cing premicres. Seulement diverses cites auxquelles on ett pu 
songer, Eupatoria, Dazimon, Ibora, Pleuramis, Euchaita, ap- 
_partiennent deja alors plutdét au passe, ou bien leur avenir ne se 
dessine point encore. 
| Il me parait evident, en definitive, que ce groupement s'est 
contente du titre nu de xo.voy I[Idvrov, comme son voisin de 
POuest. T[Idvros peadyecos, pour des Grecs, aurait designe plutdt 
une mer tntérieure et Yamphibologie, qui a d’abord egaré les 
modernes, n’existait sans doute pas pour les anciens. A quel 
point ils lignoraient, on le voit bien par une inscription de 
Sinope en l’honneur dun celebre pugiliste, qui entre autres 
victoires a remporté celles-ci:? xowov I[Idvro(v) B. Il a 
triomphe deux fois aux jeux données par /e xowvdy du Pont— 
celui de ?Ouest evidemment; cetait clair pour les gens de 
Sinope qui avaient dress¢é le monument, et peut-étre celui de 
intérieur ne donnait-il pas de jeux internationaux. 

Ce dernier xowvéy est a nos yeux un peu déconcertant et 
Pon s’en explique mal les origines. Rome ne tenait pas a la 
multiplicite des xowa; elle les tolérait @habitude lorsqu’ils 
remontaient plus haut que sa domination et ne lui paraissaient 
pas dangereux. Celui-la aura donc pris naissance du temps des 
Maithridates et le canton qu'il determine fut, comme M. Cumont | 
Pa tres bien vu, le centre de leur puissance. Mais ce groupe- 
ment doit s’étre formé aux derniers temps de leur dynastie: M. 
Th. Reinach ® a signalé avec raison le caractere rural des popula- 
tions dans le Nord de la Cappadoce. II y avait la une vraie 


wet CY ed eA NON Fold 
2Th. Reinach, Rev. arch., 1916, I, p. 354 seg., 1. 16 (II® siecle, probablement). 
° Mithridate Eupator, roi de Pont, Paris, 1890, p. 238 seg. 
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ib poussicre ° > de bourgades (kdépar) et les agglomerations princi- 
pales n’arriverent que lentement et assez tard au type de la cite 
Bee ee On peut s etonner, d’autre part, que ce KOLVOV se soit 
limité aux villes de Pintérieur, au lieu de setendre a celles du 
littoral qui ne faisaient point encore partie d’une semblable 
association. Les rois de Pont viserent toujours a gagner le plus 
possible de rivage maritime, et il est certain que les cités cétieres 
leur temoignerent autant de loyalisme que celles de la montagne. 
Si les villes du littoral a ’?Est d Amisos demeurerent a Vecart de 
Pautre xo.vdy du Pont (du Pont “ bithyniaque”), et si elles n’en 
ont pas a elles seules forme un troisicme, assez peu vraisemblable 
car nous n’en avons aucun indice, il faut reconnaitre qu elles se 
sont trouvées enti¢rement isolées du reste de la province de 
Cappadoce. Nicopolis, metropole de la Petite Armenie, était 
par la méme incorporee dans le xo.vov ’Appevias que Byes 
I” Appevapyns rappele par une inscription de cette ville.’ Par 
suite, une barriere continue sinterposait entre le centre de la 
province (avec Ceésarée notamment) et Cerasus, Polemonium, 
Trebizonde, pour ne nommer que les cités les plus importantes. 
Est-ce une raison suffisante pour les rattacher, méme avec reserve, 
a Amisos, Sinope, Amastris, Heraclée, etc., comme lont fait les 
auteurs du Recueil général des monnates grecques d Asie Mineure ? 
Tout bien pese, je ne le crois pas. 

Les conditions indiqueées ci-dessus, pour singulieres qu’elles 
fussent, n’empechaient pas cependant ces villes de participer, si 
elles le voulaient, a l’assemblee de Cappadoce ; d’ailleurs leur 
concours n’y était pas obligatoire—l’assemblee elle-méme ne 
Yetait nullement, en droit, avant la fin du III siecle? et 
chaque cite pouvait toujours correspondre directement avec le 
pouvoir central, avec l’autorite romaine a@ Rome. Des tournées 
comme celles d’Arrien permettaient en outre au legat de se 
renseigner directement sur les voeux des populations. 

Il faut revenir toutefois a la question posée plus haut. 
Y a-t-il des exemples de xowa debordant sur plusieurs pro- 
vinces? Je sais du moins un cas qui aurait pu laisser quelque 
doute. II existait un xoivdv Avxaovias, dont la mention se lit 
sur certaines monnaies de Baratra, Dalisandos, Derbe, Ilistra, 


[UG Ae ella 
2 Cf. Kornemann, Concilium, dans Pauly-Wissowa, R.Z., col. 822. 
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Laranda, a partir de Marc-Auréle et Lucius Verus.'| Or la 
Lycaonie, qui, sous Trajan, faisait partie de la Galatie, a vu son 
sort changer peu apres: une inscription d’Isaura? nomme G. 
Etrilius Regillus Laberius Priscus wpeoBevryy . . . avtiarparn- 
yov (pour Antonin le Pieux) éapyer@v Kuidrcxias ‘loaupias 
Avxaovias, dont Tarse se glorifiait d’étre Punique metropole.’ 
Dans l’ensemble, la Lycaonie a donc été transféree a la Cilicie,* 
mais une partie de son territoire, pyépos Avxaovias, resta a la 
Galatie.” Il est, en effet, établi a cette heure qu’Iconium en 
particulier etait demeure ville de Galatie.2 Mais qu’en fut-il 
de Savatra, situee un peu plus a l’Est,’ et qu’on ne pouvait lui 
retirer sans rétrécir plus encore cette Galatie, deja si etrange- 
ment etirée en longueur? Ptolemée l’y maintient,> mais la 
cite cote a cdte avec Lystra et Isaura, trop eloignees pour 
appartenir au méme district. A la suite dune exploration 
methodique des lieux et d'un examen comparatif des sources 
de toute nature et de toute epoque, M. W. M. Ramsay est 
arrive a determiner en gros le tracé de la fronticre, apres ces 
remaniements sous Antonin, entre la Galatie et la Cilicie.® 
Dans cette derniere est englobée Savatra, avec toutes les villes 
qui, d’apres les monnaies, relevaient du kody de Lycaonie, 
cest-a-dire toutes celles qui restaient en dehors de I’ ézapyeia 
de Cilicie—sauf l’exception a peu pres unique d’Isaura. 

On estime méme genéralement que ce xovvdy n'est pas an- 
térieur a Yoperation administrative qui créa les trois éparchies 
susnommees, car les monnaies qui le rappellent ne remontent 
qu’a Marc-Aurele au plus tot. Mais, a mon avis, la chose n’est 
rien moins que certaine: toutes ces villes appartenaient an- 
terieurement ensemble a la province de Galatie (Iconium et 
Lystra, quelle ne perdit point, étaient colonies romaines). Or, 
en Galatie propre, aucune medaille commemorative de xovvov 


1G. F, Hill, B.M.C. Zycaonia, Jsauria, Cilicia, London, 1900, pp. xixX-xxXii. 


21.G.8.£., lil, 290: 3 Tbid., 880. 
*Et non pas a la Cappadoce, ott la met Ptolémée, V, 6, 15. 
Pda WV Sat Se 6 W. M. Ramsay, Class. Rev., XIX (1905), p. 416. 


7 Son site a été fixé avec certitude, grace 4 une inscription (I. Callander in 
Stud. E.R.P., [1906], p. 158). 

SV, 4, 9. 

9 Oesterr. Jahresh., VII (1904), Beiblatt, col. 57-132 ; cf. la carte col. 67-68, 
et la col. 71 pour les raisons qui ont fait fixer 4 138 la date probable du changement. 
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n’apparait avant Trajan,' plus d’un siecle apres la creation de la 
province, dont l’assemblée aura pris naissance beaucoup plus 
tot. Bien antérieurement, cette Lycaonie était citee comme 
une entité géographique. En tout casil parait certain qu’Isaura 
demeura isolée, comme le furent sans doute les villes des Ponts 
Galatique, Polémoniaque et Cappadocique situ¢es au bord du 
Pont-Euxin. 

Concluons. Le temoignage de Ptolemee est tellement 
entaché d’erreurs pour le Sud qu'il ne merite pas grand credit 
pour le Nord et qu il faut attribuer a la Galatie la seule Paphla- 
gonie de l’interieur, a tout le moins jusqu’a l’anneée 209, ou il y 
avait encore un pontarque a Amisos. 

Mais n’y eut-il aucune modification a cet état des choses 
avant le regne de Diocletien? J’en serais surpris, etant donne 
le document qu'il convient de discuter pour finir et dont il ne 
me parait pas qu’on ait reconnu toute la signification. Je veux 
parler dun milliaire de la voile romaine Amasie-Amisos, trouve 
par les voyageurs anglais J. G. C. Anderson et J. Arthur R. 
Munro, a quelque distance au Nord-Ouest de la localite moderne 
de Kavsa, entre Mersivan et Yenidjé.2. En voici le texte com- 
plet, avec ses négligences dans la gravure, l’orthographe et la 
disposition des lettres. 


Im|P CAE[s C Mes 
iJO QVINTO TRAI 
ANO” DECCIO PE IOrE 
ELICI INVICTO AVG 
5; PONTIEICI MAXIMO 
URS2RO TESTA GIVE TES 
ONS II PP ET C MES 
SIO QVINTO TRAIA 
NO ERENNIO ETRV 
Top CCIO RD RECCLORGNIES 
PER M IVN VALERIV 
M NEPOTIANVM 
PRAESIDEM PRO 
VINCIAE GALAT 
1s IAE POZITIA OI 
‘ ‘W. Wroth, Catalogue of the Coins of Galatia, London, 1899, pp. 5-7 
‘ ieee J.2.S., XX (1900), p. 161, no. 3; C.LZ., Ill, 141845. 
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Les deux Dece pere et fils etant mentionnés, le texte est de 
2500u251. Dans certaines énumerations de la fin du Ie siecle 
on voit figurer le Pont, parce qu’apres Vespasien Galatie et 
Cappadoce étaient groupées et soumises a un méme gouverneur. 
Mais Trajan ayant opere entre elles une scission definitive, cette 
mention ne se comprend plus et elle disparait au IIe siecle. I 
semble pourtant impossible de lire, a la derniere ligne—ou les 
hachures en grisaille du facsimilé ne révelent de mutilations 
que pour deux jambages de l N—autre chose que PONTI, ou 
PONT?) si on veut rattacher au mot suivant la haste qui 
vient apres le T. Deinde fortasse sequebatur, ut dubitans contecit 
Munro, [ Pla| flag |o[miae], est-il dit au Corpus. 

Anderson a aussitét fait la remarque,’ tout comme M. 
Cumont,” que cette partie de la route relevait du gouverneur 
de Galatie et non pas du legat de Cappadoce. On savait deja 
par le texte du serment de Gangres, capitale des Paphlagoniens,’ 
(qu’accompagnent ces mots: “Pareillement les Phazimonites, 
qui habitent la ville dite maintenant Neapolis, jurerent tous 
dans l’Augusteum, sur l’autel d’Auguste”) que la Phazimonitide 
était rattachée a la Paphlagonie, dont l’Halys seul la separait. 
L’inscription nous en montre Tétendue reelle. R. Kiepert, 
bien a tort, n’a mis dans la Galatie que Neapolis (Neoclaudi- 
opolis), en depit de ce milliaire et bien que M. Cumont ett 
deja, se referant a Strabon, fixe l’aire de la Phazimonitide.* 
Cette annexe de la Paphlagonie contribuait encore a accentuer 
aspect etrange et contourne de la Galatie. 

Mais le mot Ponts, apparemment indubitable, doit attester 
une extension. II serait bien ose de pretendre qu’il ne concerne 
pas forcement une region baignée par la mer; mais laquelle ? 
Les auteurs des Studia Pontica, qui ont reserve par avance a ce 
texte le No. 425 dans leur Recwei/ des inscriptions du Pont, dont 
le premier fascicule, seul paru (1910), sarréte au No. 278¢, ne 
sauraient manquer d’aborder ce probleme le moment venu. Se 
borneront-ils a suggerer une solution que M. Cumont avait deja 
jugée admissible a la rigueur pour ’epoque des Antonins:? “II 

ay blo PRR Tea ag oy 

2 Stud. Pont., Bruxelles, II (1906), p. 134, note 6. 

*Jd., Kev. Et. &., XIV (1901), pp. 26-45. 


‘bid. »P; 33 Seg. ’ Rapprocher sa carte (p. 34) de celle des Hormae orbis antiqut. 
5 Rev, Let. gr., XVI (1903), p. 27. 
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est fort possible, d’ailleurs, qu’en certains endroits la Paphlagonie 
se soit éetendue jusqu’a Lean entre les territoires des cités 
grecques échelonnées le long du rivage, comme I’etaient au 
moyen age les villes hanseatiques le long de nos mers du Nord.” 

Je suis convaincu que Vindication, nouvelle au IIIé siecle, 
du Pont parmi les territoires du gouverneur de Galatie suppose 
nécessairement une modification pour laquelle nous avons un 
terminus post quem et un autre ante quem : 209-250. 

Ici nous ne pouvons guere nous dispenser d’examiner le 
cas de l’empereur Balbin. D. Caelius Calvinus Balbinus, qui 
fut consul serum en 213 et, selon Waddington, consul suffecte 
en 210 ou 211, exerca anterieurement quelques commande- 
ments provinciaux qu’enumere ainsi Jules Capitolin : 1 Nam et 
Asiam et Africam et Bithyniam et Galatiam et Pontum et Thractas 
et Gallas civilibus administrationibus rexerat. Que vaut cette 
nomenclature? Quas provincias rexerit nescimus, declare avec un 
exces de scepticisme, je pense, la Prosopographia Imperit Romani? 
Perrot ® mettait entre 205 et 208 la légation du personnage en 
Galatie, mais Stein* a voulu les placer un peu plus tard, Balbin 
n’ayant pu exercer la preture avant 204, affirmait-il sans preuve 
formelle. En ce cas, elle aurait eu lieu aux alentours de notre 
terminus post quent, Sil faut lire Ga/atiam et Pontum, en soudant les 
deux termes. Mais jose a cet egard me montrer incrédule. 
Dans la liste de Capitolin, la conjonction ef ne relie que des 
provinces designees par un seul nom geographique. Il n’y eut 
jamais, a vrai dire, de province ne comprenant que le Pont, et 
la source utilisee tardivement par cet auteur parait bien re- 
monter au IIe siecle. Seulement, independamment de lana- 
chronisme ctuilibus administrationibus—car, M. Léon Homo Ila 
tres bien etabli,’ la séparation des pouvoirs civils et des pouvoirs 
militaires ne fut accomplie que par Diocléetien—je présume 
qu'il aura commis une interversion en transcrivant le document 
original ; il faut lire sans doute Bithyiam et Pontum et Galatiam. 
Ou la mention de la Galatie suffisait, ou bien, si l'on voulait en 


1 Max. et Balb. VII, 2. Hérodien se borne a dire (VII, 10, 4): evar re 
HY NTALEVOS APLEUTTWS. 

+1 pao: 

3 De Galatia provincia Romana, Paris, 1867, p. 53 et 121. 

4Dans Pauly-Wissowa, X.Z£., III, col. 1260. 

° Rev. historig., CKXXVII (1921), pp. 161-203 ; CXXXVIII (zd.), pp. 1-53. 
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detailler les éléments divers, il fallait apres e¢ Pontum, ajouter 
autre chose, comme on a df le faire sur le milliaire mutile de 
Phazimonitide. Mais d’ailleurs une semblable enumeration 
n’était pas a sa place dans un texte littéraire. Enfin, admettons 
un instant la copulation Ga/atiam et Pontum ; Amuisos ne pouvait 
gucre sen voir exclue; mais sa pontarchie de 209 devient 
inexplicable, si nous maintenons a la date indiquee par Perrot 
la légation de Balbin ; la rejeter plus tard est vraiment difficile 
d’apres la suite de sa carricre. 

Somme toute, nous ne trouvons la ni une difficulté, ni un 
éclaircissement. 

J'ai peine a croire, en effet, qu'il faille chercher lagran- 
dissement ulterieur dans une autre direction que du céte du 
Nord. Peut-étre y eut-il désormais un Pontus Paphlagonicus, 
assez etroit pour laisser subsister une province de Pont ef 
Bithynie, dont nous avons encore des temoignages au III siecle. 
La restitution de cette formule a la fin de notre texte n’aurait 
rien d’invraisemblable, et ce Pont aurait compris l’ancienne 
Paphlagonie de l’interieur et la zone maritime adjacente. 

L’epigraphie, quelque jour, nous tirera-t-elle d’embarras ? 
On ne saurait du moins compter sur la numismatique, car, si 
beaucoup de monnaies mentionment le xo.vdy de lhexapole 
pontique continentale, aucune—et ce ne doit pas étre un hasard 
—n/’a jusqu’ici rappele la decapole pontique du littoral. 


6 Prace pu PaNTHEon, 
Paris, 
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L7ANNEXION DU PONT POLEMONIAQUE ET DE 
LA PETITE ARMENIE 


par Franz CumMontT 


La longue guerre conduite par les Romains en Armenie sous 
le regne de Neron (58-63) n’avait été rien moins que triom- 
phale." Apres les campagnes victorieuses de Corbulon contre 
Tiridate et ses marches irrésistibles sur Artaxata et Tigranocerte, 
la malheureuse expedition de Caesenius Paetus aboutit a un 
désastre : la capitulation honteuse de deux legions et levacua- 
tion de tout le pays occupe. Corbulon, replace a la téte d'une 
armee d’invasion avec les pouvoirs les plus étendus, prefera aux 
risques d’une nouvelle offensive la conclusion d’un traité qui 
rendait a Tiridate le trdne d’Armenie sous la seule réserve d’une 
investiture par Neéron. Si le general accepta un arrangement 
pacifique, méme mediocre, plutét que d’engager une lutte a 
main armee, c’est qu’il connaissait par experience les difficultes 
d’une entreprise dont il setait quatre ans auparavant tiré a son 
honneur. II etait perilleux de conduire des legions a travers 
une région mal connue,” herissée de hautes montagnes, plus 
malaise encore de les y maintenir d’une fagon durable loin de 
toute base d’operations. Le recit de Tacite laisse clairement 
entendre que Vobstacle le plus considerable a la reéussite des 
operations etait le manque de subsistances pour les troupes. I 
n’y avait encore aucune chauss¢e carrossable aboutissant a travers 
le Pont ou la Cappadoce a la vallee de ?Euphrate superieur.? 


1Le dernier récit de ces événements est celui qu’a donné Stein dans Pauly- 
Wissowa, #.Z., .s.v “ Domitius Corbulon” ; Supplementband III, 397-406. 

2 Pline doit ses renseignements sur la géographie de cette région précisément aux 
itinéraires de Corbulon. Cf. 4, VI, 8, 23. 

3 Cf. infra, p. 113 Seg. 
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Au moment ow Paetus était pressé par les forces du roi des 
Parthes, une légion, la VY Macedonica, qu il avait laiss¢e dans 
le Pont,! n’avait pu venir a son aide, tant les chemins étaient 
peu praticables. Aussi, Corbulon durant sa marche contre 
Tiridate avait-il dt organiser son service de ravitaillement par 
la Mer Noire; vivres et munitions étaient debarqueés dans le 
havre de Trapézus et des convois de bétes de somme les ache- 
minaient de la a travers la chaine pontique vers le theatre des 
hostilites.? La temerite de Paetus négligea d’assurer l’appro- 
visionnement de son armee ; ® il pensa pouvoir vivre sur le pays, 
promptement €puise.* C’est méme probablement pour ne pas 
avoir trop de bouches a nourrir que le legat ne prit avec lui que 
deux legions, des trois dont il pouvait disposer. Néeanmoins il 
apprit a ses depens ce qu'il pouvait en cotiter de s’embarquer 
sans biscuit pour ces parages lointains. Lorsque Corbulon 
arriva a marches forcees de Syrie pour lui porter secours, il eut 
soin de se faire suivre d’un train inusite: de longues caravanes 
de chameaux charges de ble.” 

La viabilite encore rudimentaire des provinces d’Anatolie 
donnait a la voie maritime une importance préponderante. 
Trapezus était la base navale vers laquelle convergeaient les 
vaisseaux venant du Bosphore, des bords du Danube ou de la 
Chersonese Taurique. Mais, pour y parvenir, les transports 
devaient braver d’autres dangers encore que ceux d’une mer 
souvent courroucee. 

La céte abrupte et sauvage ou les contreforts de la chaine 
altiere du Caucase viennent plonger dans les flots, était peuplée 
de tribus farouches, Henioques et Acheens, nichés dans les replis 
inaccessibles des montagnes boisées et qui vivaient de la 
piraterie. Leurs barques étroites et legeres, nommées camares 


1Tacite, Ann., XV, 9 et 26. 

*'Tacite, zdzd., XIII, 39. “Rex... ut commeatus nostros Pontico mari et 
Trapezunte oppido adyentantes interciperet, propere discedit. Sed neque commeatibus 
vim facere potuit, quia per montes ducebantur praesidiis nostris insessos . . .”” L’armée 
souffrit néanmoins du manque de pain, et dut apaiser sa faim en se nourrissant de 
la chair des troupeaux (XIV, 24). 

3 'Tacite, zdid., XV, 8: “Paetus . . . nullo rei frumentariae provisu, rapit exer- 
citum trans montem Taurum.” 

4 Tacite, zbzd., cf. XV, 16. 

5 'Tacite, zbd., XV, 12: “Comitabantur exercitum praeter alia sueta bello magna 
vis camelorum onusta frumenti, ut simul hostem famemque depelleret.”’ 
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étaient formées d’ais ajustés a l’aide de chevilles de bois, sans 
aucun clou de bronze ou de fer, et par les gros temps on en 
surmontait les bordages d’un toit, sur lequel passaient les lames." 
Ces camares, grossi¢res mais agiles, montées par vingt-cing a 
trente marins, se reunissaient en escadrilles, qui attaquaient en 
haute mer les navires marchands; ou bien elles abordaient sur 
un point du rivage, les hommes chargeaient alors sur leurs 
épaules esquifs et agrés et les cachaient au fond des bois ; 
puis ils se répandaient dans les campagnes d’alentour pour y 
faire des razzias d’esclaves.” Parfois ils s'enhardissaient jusqu’a 
fondre sur les bourgs et les villes, quwils mettaient au pillage : 
Pityus, enrichie par son commerce, fut ainsi saccagée par eux.’ 
Ils conduisaient méme leurs flottilles a travers tout le Pont- 
Euxin jusqu’aux bouches du Danube.* Strabon nous dit qu’ils 
étaient “‘ maitres de la mer” (@aAaccoxparovar) et que lincurie 
des fonctionnaires romains laissait souvent les populations sans 
défense contre leurs incursions.’ 

On comprend le danger que le voisinage de ces hardis 
flibustiers dut faire courir a l’armée de Corbulon, dont le ravi- 
taillement dépendait de Varrivee reéguliere des transports a 
Trapezus. La paix signée, en 63, Neron se deécida a prendre 
des mesures énergiques pour assurer la sécurité de la navigation, 
dou dépendait celle de la frontiere orientale de ?empire. Une 
nécessité imperieuse l’obligeait a adopter de nouveau une poli- 
tique d’expansion abandonnee depuis Tibere. Deja vers la fin 
des hostilites, “‘les rois et tetrarques.”’ avaient recu lordre d’obéir 
a Corbulon, qui obtenait ainsi en Orient (la remarque est de 
Tacite °) un pouvoir comparable a celui que Pompee avait recu 

SUraDOnN Nd 2. p.405C s Lacite: 77752, LES a7. 


2 Strabon, Zoc. cit.- Cf. XVII, 3, 24, p. 839C, et Ammien Marc., XXII, 8, 25. 
En 310 av. J.-C., le roi Eumélos avait déja di faire la guerre a ces pirates (Diod., XX, 
BAL), 

3) ’Pline, VI, 5, 16: “Pityus oppidum opulentissimum ab Heniochis direptum 
est”; cf. Strabon : “EzurAgovtes xwpa. tive 7) Kai rode. Le silence de Tacite rend peu 
vraisemblable que ce sac ait eu lieu durant la révolte de l’an 69 (cf. zzfra). Dvailleurs la 
source suivie par Pline est probablement plus ancienne. 

4 Ovide, Lx Ponto, IV, 10, 25 ss. 

® Strabon, p. 496C : ‘H & id “Pwpaiors aBonOyrorepd éore did. THY ddtywpiav Tov 
Tr ELTFOJLEVOOV. 

6 Tacite, dnv., XV, 25: “Scribitur tetrarchis ac regibus praefectisque et pro- 
curatoribus et qui praetorum finitimas provincias regebant jussis Corbulonis obsequi, in 
tantum ferme modum aucta potestate, quem populus Romanus Cn. Pompeo bellum 
piraticum gesturo dederat.’’ 
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du peuple pour combattre les pirates. En 64, le Pont Pole- 
moniaque fut dépouille du semblant SSaTal PESTA 2 qui lui 
restait : Polémon II se laissa persuader d’abdiquer * et son petit 
royaume devint une annexe de la province de Galatie. Rome 
acquérait ainsi la domination directe de toute la céte jusqu’au 
fond du Pont Euxin avec les ports de Polemonium ou Side, 
Cérasus, Trapézus. L/’ancienne flotte royale fut renforcée et une 
escadre de quarante vaisseaux de guerre, dont le port d’attache 
était Trapézus, protégea désormais les provinces littorales.” 

La ne se bornerent pas les mesures de precaution prises par 
Empire. Des troupes furent echelonnées dans des postes 
établis le long de la céte caucasienne, chez les Henioques et les 
Colques.? En méme temps, au nord, le royaume du Bosphore 
était soumis a une etroite sujetion et les colonies helléeniques 
recevaient de Meésie des garnisons.* Ces detachements devaient 
les aider a se defendre contre les attaques des Scythes, que le 
legat de Mesie, T. Plautius Silvanus, venait precisement de 
battre sous les murs de Chersonese,’ mais ils devaient ‘sans doute 
aussi surveiller les marchands grecs, trop enclins a abriter les 
‘““camares” des pirates, a les approvisionner et a receler leur 
butin.® En 66, le Pont Euxin était devenu un lac romain; la 


1 Suétone, Vero, 18: ‘‘ Ponti modo regnum concedente Polemone, item Alpium 
defuncto Cottio in provinciae formam redegit’’; Vopisc., 4ure/., 21: ‘“ Nero sub quo 
Pontus Polemoniacus et Alpes Cottiae Romano nomini sunt tributae.”’ Cf Tacite, 
fiis¢., III, 47: ‘‘ Polemonis . . . postquam regnum in provinciam verterat.’’ Eutrope, 
VIT, 14 (9) ; Aurel. Victor, Caes., 5, 2; | Epitome de Caes.,5, 4, ne font que répéter 
Suétone. La date exacte de l’annexion est fournie par i’ére de Cérasus, Néocésarée, 
Trapézus, Zéla (Oct. 64) ; cf. Kubitchek, A.E., s.v. “ Aera,” col. 643, No. XXXV. 

3 Sacites i771 sill lead iach Jos¢phe, infra. Sur cette Classis FPontica, cf. 
Ferrero, ‘‘ Osservazioni intorno alle armate ”’ (AZem. Acad. Torino, XLIX), 1899, p. 71s. 

8 Jostphe, Bell. Iud., U1, 16, 4, § 366, fait dire en 66 a Agrippa: Te dec Aéyew 
“Hyedxous TE Kau KéAxous Kat 76 TOV Tavpwv prdror, Boozopavods TE Kal TA TEpioLKG 
tov IIdvrov Kat THs Mawssridos eOvn, Tap ots aplv peev od OiKetos eyryvooKero decors, 
vov de Tpio xiALows orAtrats UTOTATTETAL Kal TETTAPAKOVTGA VijEs paKpat TV Tpiv amt Awrov 
kat aypiav eipyvevovor GadXartav. Sur la valeur de ce texte emprunté a des documents 
officiels, cf. v. Domaszewski, Rhein. Mus., XLVI, 1892, P. 208 ss. 

4 Le royaume du Bosphore ne fat pas incorporé A l’empire, comme le croyait 
Sallet, mais ses rois furent réduits a peu pres a la condition de fonctionnaires impériaux 
depuis l’année 63 jusqu’a l’époque de Domitien, od ils recouvrérent plus d’autonomie. 
Cf. Rostovtzev, ‘‘Rémische Besatzungen in der Krim,” dans Kio, Beitr. sur ald. 
Gesch., Il, 80 ss. 

°CLL., XIV, 3608 = Dessau, ZZ.S., 986. Sur la date, cf. v. Domaszewski, 
loc. cit. 

® Strabon, p. 496C: [TpocdapBdvover 8 éof ote Kal of tov Booropov €xovres, idop- 
Hous xopyyovvTes Kat Gyopav Kai dibeow tov épTaCowévwv.—Sur une guerre navale qui - 
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paix romaine s’etendait sur cette mer farouche, ou naguere l’on 
n’osait naviguer.' 

Cette tranquillite fut de courte duree. Dans le grand 
ebranlement du monde qui suivit la mort violente de Neron, 
les troupes et la majeure partie des vaisseaux furent retirees du 
Pont. Mucien les avait appelés a Byzance pour laider a 
soutenir la cause de Vespasien.2” En 69, un affranchi de 
Polemon, Anicétus, ancien capitaine de la flotte royale, se mit 
a la téte des tribus de la céte pontique, toujours avides de 
pillage. Il s’empara de Trapézus, en massacra la faible garnison 
et brila les navires qui y étaient demeurés. Les pirates purent 
de nouveau faire librement la course sur une mer sans police, et 
montes sur leurs barques rapides, ils en butineérent les rivages, 
quils insultaient impunement. Vespasien envoya contre eux 
un officier dune valeur éprouvée, qui construisit en hate des 
galeres neuves, pourchassa Anicétus jusqu’a l’embouchure du 
Chobus, un des torrents qui dévalent du Caucase, et se fit livrer 
le chef des rebelles et les transfuges par le roitelet barbare qui 
leur donnait asile.® 

Mais cette revolte avait montre de nouveau combien etait 
precaire le maintien des communications maritimes. Méme 
en temps de paix lhiver interrompait toute navigation et dans 
le havre de Trapezus les vaisseaux ne se sentaient pas a l’abri 
des tempétes.* L’eté favorisait les coups de main des flibustiers 
toujours aux aguets dans leurs repaires caches dans les foréts 
impenetrables du Caucase. Une surveillance constante ne 
suffisait pas a assurer la police de la mer. Aussi, des que 
Vespasien eut solidement affermi son pouvoir, s’attacha-t-il par 
des mesures deécisives a donner a la frontiere d’Armenie une 
securite qui lui manquait encore.” Depuis la Syrie jusqu’au 
centre de |’Anatolie, cette frontiere devait étre portee jusqu’au 
cours de lEuphrate ; la ou le fleuve retreci n’assurait plus une 
protection suffisante, a ce fossé on substituerait le rempart des 


aurait été conduite en 170 ap. J.-C. contre Jes Scythes montés sur deux mille navires 
empruntés aux riverains du Pont Euxin, cf. v. Premerstein, A/zo, XII, p. 139. 

1C£, Josephe, supra. 2Tacite, Aisz., I], 83 ; Ill, 47. 

3Tacite, H7zst., III, 47-48. Le Chobus est aujourd’hui le Kobis ¢qari, cf, 
Tomaschek, dans 2.£., s.v. 

4 Arrien, Peripl. Ponti, 24: “Ocov drocaXevew wpa. ETOVS OpjLOSe 

° Suétone, Vesp., 8. 
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montagnes neigeuses qui bordent son bassin superieur jusqu’aux 
confins du Pont; un vaste réseau routier devait étre construit 
pour rattacher ces régions lointaines encore mal connues aux 
bords de la Méditerranée. Ce fut la grande oeuvre des Flaviens 
en Anatolie.t Pour la réaliser, ils soumirent a l’autorité dun 
méme légat tout le plateau qui s’étendait a l’est des provinces 
d’Asie et de Bithynie jusqu’a Euphrate superieur, et cet 
immense territoire fut bientdt sillonné de grandes voies strate- 
giques. Deux dentre elles avaient une importance speciale. 
L’une qui suivait une direction sensiblement parallele a la cote 
du Pont Euxin, partait de Byzance et Nicomedie pour gagner, 
par Amasie, Comane et Nicopolis, la Petite Armenie. Dans 
ce pays, a Carsaga, elle se soudait a une autre chauss¢e, presque 
perpendiculaire, qui longeait la nouvelle frontiere, dont elle 
reunissait les postes, et aboutissait au sud, en Commagene, au 
camp de Samosate, au nord, dans le Pont, au port de Trapezus. 
Au moins un trongon pres de Carsaga en était acheveé en l’an 76.’ 

Pour executer ce plan, dicté par des nécessités militaires et 
politiques, Vespasien devait annexer deux états vassaux situes 
en deca de lEuphrate, la Commagene et la Petite Armenie. 
L’un et autre royaume furent reunis a empire, comme l’ont 
prouve les recherches de M. Théodore Reinach, la méme année, 
en 72.° Il n’est pas douteux que Tannexion de ces deux 
“états-tampons” ait eu pour but de permettre la realisation 
d’une oeuvre qui devait assurer la suprematie de Rome sur la 
Grande Armenie, gouvernee par des princes Arsacides d'une 
fidelité toujours douteuse. Il suffisait de rendre possibles des 
transports rapides et stirs a travers des contrees jusqu’alors a 
peine praticables pour que la supériorite des forces de | Empire 
se fit sentir irrésistiblement et amenat la soumission d’un voisin 
incommode, que son eloignement aurait cess¢ de protéger. Cor- 
bulon avait pu s’emparer de la haute citadelle qui couvrait le 
flanc oriental de l’Empire, mais non en assurer la possession aux 
Césars; elle devait étre atteinte par des travaux d’approche 


1Cf. mon article sur ‘‘ Le gouvernement de Cappadoce sous les Flaviens,’’ dans 
Bull. Acad. de Belgique, 1905, p. 197-227. 

*Cf. tbid., p. 201, et Dessau, 7.Z.S., 8904. 

8 Théodore Reinach, “Le Mari de Salomé,” dans Rev. Zt. anc., XVI, 1914. 
Pour la Commagéne, cf. Jos., Bel/. Zud., VII, 7, 1, et Kubitchek, dans A2.Z., s.v. 
© Aera,’’scol, O40) ss. 
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avant qu’on pit sy ctablir solidement. Cette conquéte pre- 
parée par les ingénieurs des Flaviens, fut obtenue sans peine 
par les legions de Trajan. 


Nous ignorons presque absolument quelles étaient les 
conditions intérieures de la Petite Arménie au moment de 
l’annexion, en 72, et nous savons bien peu de chose de son 
histoire anterieure, en dehors des noms des rois heterogenes que 
la faveur des Césars y envoya, et dont le dernier fut Aristobule 
II, descendant d’Hérode le Grand et mari de la fameuse Salomé. 
Les inscriptions encore peu nombreuses de cette region nous y 
montrent cependant la penetration lente de Vhellenisme. Le 
peuple parla toujours l’armenien, dont lusage, encore attesté a 
Yepoque chretienne,’ devait s’y conserver jusqu’a nos jours. 
Mais la langue ecrite employee par la noblesse perse qui 
dominait le pays a l?époque des Achemenides, etait l’araméen, 
et celui-ci ne fut pas élimine, méme apres Alexandre, comme 
le prouve Vinscription bilingue d’Aghatcha-Kale.* La ville de 
Nicopolis, fondee apres la victoire de Pompée sur Mithridate, 
fut le premier foyer de culture grecque dans cette région 
reculee, jusque la soumise surtout aux influences iraniennes. 
Les princes de races diverses a qui Rome confia successivement 
Yadministration de ce petit état, étaient tous hellenisés et 
Pinfluence de la cour dut se faire sentir dans l’aristocratie in- 
digene. Une preuve de ascendant conquis par les Grecs dans 
ce royaume nous est fourni par une dédicace peu postérieure a 
lannexion, dont nous donnons ici pour la premiere fois une 
reproduction exacte.? Elle est gravée sur un fragment d’un 
beau piedestal de marbre blanc, qu’un paysan du village de 
Kirtanoutz, pres des ruines de Nicopolis, avait creuse pour le 
transformer en mortier a piler le grain. Un ornement qui 


tAtial SS. Lustratit, Eugenit, etc., dans P.G., CXVI, col. 479, cap. 13. Un 
habitant d’Arauraca ele yovatKt avTOU TH "Appeviov se rety cf. col. 474D: Evorparuos 
tovvopa, Kipioixns THV erwvepiay TH tatpwa dSiadéxtw. St. Basile, chargé par l’Em- 
pereur de donner des évéques aux Arméniens, cherche des hommes Tepes Kal OvvEeToOUs 
Kal THS yAwoons eumeipous Kal Ta Aouad, ouara cdo <Ovous ériotapevous (LPist. 99.). 

2Cf. C. R. Acad., 1905, p 202 ss. 

3J’ai publié la transcription de ce texte dans mon Rapport sur une mission en 
Asie Mineure (Bruxelles, 1900), p.12. Elle a été reprise par Cagnat, G.AP., III, 
132; Dittenberger, O.G./, 652. 
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surmontait Dinscription a été martelé; a la partie” supérieure 
. A 
se voient encore les traces d’attache d’une statue; sur le fut, 
ee . \ Ul 
dont le bas est brisé, on lit, en beaux caracteres, profondement 


graves (H. 55 mill.) : 


T]ovAcov Tarpo- 
ElVov TOV TpO- 


tlov tov EXAn- 


INONTONIIP@ 
ONTWNEAAT by 'E 
WU N KAITI P GO| 5 Tov Ane 
ONA PLLENT| dpxny | 

Px | N 1 TAT PLS 


emripeAnde| v- 


|-[ NAT P| @ T los TovAldov . 
ALLLEAH OE 
“OCIOYAIOY] 


Le titre de mpadtos ‘EAAjvewr se retrouve dans deux inscrip- 
tions d’Ancyre—ou sie¢geait le legat de Galatie, qui gouvernait 
jusqu’en 114 PArmeénie—et il y est applique a un grand-prétre 
du culte imperial.’ En autorisant introduction de ce culte en 
Asie, Auguste avait etabli une distinction entre les citoyens romains 
et les peregrins. Les premiers ne devaient honorer que Rome 
et Jules César divinise, les autres, guw’s/ appela Hellenes, dit Dion, 
pouvaient clever des temples a Auguste lui-méme.’ L’on voit 
en effet, dans plusieurs inscriptions d’Asie et de Bithynie, 
Passemblee provinciale prendre le titre de xo.voy tav émt THs 
‘Agias ( ou év Bidvvia) “EXAnver.? Ce nom opposait les Grecs 
des villes qui envoyaient leurs delégueés au xovdv, non seulement 
a la population rurale peu hellenis¢e, mais aussi aux Juifs, tres 


) Saee) 


1ZGRP., Wl, 173: Wparov “EXAjvev dpyrepacdpevov ; 190: Tuvatka . . . Tod 
mpwtov Tov “HAAjvwv. Cf. LG. Septentr., 106 (Mégare): Ipéarov ravéAAnva. 

2 Dion Cass., LI, 20, 6: Tenevy ty te “Popn cat Te ratpi 76 Kaicape jpwa abrov 
TovAvov évopdaoas ev te Eéow kai év Nixaia yevécOar epjxev . . . Kal TovTous pev ToIs 
“Pwpators Tots tap aitois éroikovow TiYav mpocétage. Tors b€ by E€vors “EAAHVds cdhas 
éerikadéoas éavT@ Twa, Tors pev Aovavois ev Hepydpm, tois d¢ Bubvvois ev Nixopndeia 
Tepevioa emérpee, 

31.G.R.£., II, 60, 65, 67, 603, 671. IV, 1611; cf. Dittenberger, O.G.Z,, 
458, note 24; Paul dans Dig., XLIX, 1, 35. 
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nombreux en Asie Mineure et qui ne participaient pas au culte 
des empereurs. C'est lorigine de la signification religieuse du 
nom de “’E)Anv” qui, au IV¢ siécle, finit par designer tous les 
paiens par opposition aux chretiens. 

Le titre de rpéros rév “EXAnvwy designe donc le premier 
personnage de l’assemblee des deputes provinciaux, c’est a dire 
son président, et comme ce president est Vapyrepevs du culte 
d’ Auguste, “le premier des Hellenes” n’est autre en fait, que 
le grand prétre de la province. Je puis me dispenser de recher- 
cher ici si ce titre est synonyme de ceux de ‘EAdadapyns et de 
TpOTos THs émapyelas qui apparaissent dans les inscriptions 
d’Ancyre et d’autres cites." 

Notre inscription est le premier texte qui fasse connaitre 
un Armeniarque. Ce titre €quivaut evidemment a celui d’Asi- 
arque, Bithyniarque, Galatarque, Pontarque, etc., qu’on trouve 
fréequemment dans d’autres provinces, sans qu’on ait pu encore 
se mettre d’accord sur leur signification precise et la nature exacte 
de leurs fonctions. Mais faut-il entendre mpdros ’Appeapyxns au 
sens de TT P@TOS aPXOV, 7 P@TOS TpUTAVis, et voir en lui le premier 
par la dignité parmi des Arméniarques simultanés? A la vérité 
on trouve en Asie plusieurs Asiarques,’ soit qu’ils eussent été nom- 
mes en méme temps, soit qu’on leur conservat ce titre honoraire 
apres leur sortie decharge. Mais nulle part n’apparait la mention 
d’un wperos “Acrapyns ou, dans d’autres provinces, dun mperos 
Brdurapxns, Dadarapxns, Tlovrapyns, etc.? Il ne peut donc 
s'agir dans notre inscription de Nicopolis que du premier des 
Armeniarques chronologiquement.* La dedicace contient ainsi 
une sorte de jeu de mots, s’appliquant d’abord au premier par le 
rang, puis au premier par le temps. Les noms qui y figurent— 
ceux de deux Jv/i—comme la forme des caracteres, permettent 
de placer ce monument a la fin du 1¢ siecle. 


* Eddaddpxns : LGRP., IH, 63, 202, 211, cf. Brandis dans RE. 5.0. “ Hella- 
darchai,” p. 98; mp@ros rhs érapyxeias: 1.G.R.P., 179, 181 3 rpwrn THs érapyxeias: 26id., 
19t 5 cf. CLA., IH, 623- 624 (en Narbonaise) ; Strabon, XIV, 649C: Ot rpwrevovtes 
KATO THV errapxiav ovs “Acidpxas kadovow. L’identité de ces deux titres et de celui de 
patos Tov EXAyjvev est admise par Mommsen, Srtzungsber. Akad. Berlin, 1901, p. 28. 
Celui de zparyn Tijs érapyefas n’a pu étre appliqué qu’a l’apyrepeva, provinciale. 

4 Strab., Joc. cet. ; Act. Apost. XIX, 31. 

3 Brandis, dans #.Z. Suppl. Bd. I, s.v. "Appeviapyns. 

4C’est ainsi que l’ont compris Dittenberger, O.G.,, 652, note 3 ; Pick, doc. cit. 
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Car le xo.vdy de la Petite Armenie fut organise des lincor- 
poration a l’empire de cet état vassal, comme nous I’apprend une 
monnaie frappée en automne 114 pour commemorer la soumission 
de la Grande Armenie par Trajan.’ Cette monnaie porte en 
exergue KOINON APMENIAC ETOYC MI, ce qui place le 
debut de la computation en l’annee 72. La Petite Armenie, 
comme le Pont, fut alors soumise au legat de Galatie, plus tard 
a celui de Cappadoce, mais elle ne fut pas plus que le Pont 
incorporee au territoire de ces provinces : elle conserva son indi- 
vidualité propre, avec un conseil provincial particulier et un chef- 
lieu distinct, Nicopolis, 

Nicopolis resta sous les Romains une cite ou les lettres 
grecques €taient en honneur. C’est ce que prouve une épitaphe 
caracteristique, que nous avons copice dans le cimetiere armenien 
d’Enderes, non loin des ruines de la ville antique. Elle est 
gravee sur un bloc de calcaire brunatre (H: o™, 70; L: 1™, 20; 
E: om, 24) dans un encadrement termine a droite et a gauche 
par des queues d’aronde et des moulures. Les lettres sont 
effacées au centre de la pierre: 


pa . 


MOYCALNO EPA WKAIF HAP 
OGOKPITOCLITPWORBBEIC 
EG OP AALGAWNTHO Gitiic ies 
KEITAITOKI-AN & ONAFI 
TAIAKEKC Cie eR] 
ZENIWC BWC & | 
NYNAE TE TYMOCE XE! 
NAPIIENIN ClLKONOAF 


Movoawy Oeparwyv Kai pytnp | Oedxpiros ¥ 

mpoOnBns | [reOvelas aAyos péya | Keira ToKna[v], y 

ov On | yata kexe[vOler marar | Eeviws [Kad atup|Bos, ¥ | 
vov O€ ye TuuBos exer | marpyn eve NetkorédAnt. 


1 Pick, Rev. Et. anc., XVI, 1914, p. 28358. 
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Il est interessant de trouver aux confins du monde hellénique 
cette ¢pitaphe d’un jeune littérateur, dont on avait rameneé le 
corps dans sa patrie pour lui donner une sepulture digne de son 
talent. Les pauvres vers qu’un de ses €mules a composes pour 
son tombeau abondent en licences et en reminiscences. Mais 
ils nous montrent comment la poésie et la rhetorique des Grecs 
avaient étendu leurs conquétes jusqu’aux vallees de l Armenie. 

Toutefois, Nicopolis, devenue une colonie romaine privili- 
gi¢e,—car elle jouissait du zus Italicum'!—vit sous les empereurs 
la langue de larmee et de la haute administration contester a 
celle des rhéteurs indigenes sa prééminence. Des inscriptions 
latines y ont été trouvées, et elles deviennent plus nombreuses par 
rapport aux grecques a mesure qu’on s'approche de l’ancienne 
frontiere, ou étaient échelonnées les troupes. L’armée des Césars 
répandit usage de lidiome du Latium jusqu’aux extrémités de 
Empire dans les trois parties du monde ancien. 


4 Gresoiree D.C 27s RANE: 1G00,,.D:13.5, INO.) 1 3- 
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VIII. 


ZUR EPHESINISCHEN GEFANGENSCHAFT DES 
APOSTELS PAULUS 


von ADOLF DEIssMANN 


Es ist eins der Verdienste des Traveller and Roman Citizen 
Sir William M. Ramsay, den wir als den Altmeister der ana- 
tolischen Forschung verehren, dass er sein literarisch-epigraphi- 
sches Wissen und den Reichtum seiner Autopsie durch ein 
Menschenalter hindurch in den Dienst der Gesamtgeschichte 
Kleinasiens gestellt hat. 

Die antike Religionsgeschichte ist daher durch sein Lebens- 
werk ebenso sehr geférdert worden wie die anderen Gebiete der 
Altertumswissenschaft auch. Insbesondere die Erforschung des 
Urchristentums (wie auch schon des Diaspora-Judentums) und 
der alten Kirchengeschichte ist Ramsay zu bleibendem Danke 
verpflichtet. 

Wenn ich als Bibelforscher und Historiker des Urchristen- 
tums sagen sollte, was man methodologisch von ihm lernen kann, 
so wire es dies: unsere so oft nur in den vier Winden abend- 
landischer Studierstuben beim Lampenschein faustischer (oder 
waynerischer ?) Mitternachtsstunden begriibelten Probleme mit 
einem energischen Ruck in die Heimat der Apostel zu versetzen 
und sie dort, ohne sich an die Uberlieferung der Schuldiskus- 
sionen zu binden, im freien Raume unter der Sonne Lykaoniens 
und Phrygiens neu zu tiberlegen. Ramsays Arbeiten zu Paulus 
und seinen Briefen bedeuten eine solche Repatriierung des 
Apostels und eine Befreiung des Neuen Testaments von dem 
Ballaste ehrwiirdiger Irrtiimer. 

An einem einzelnen, aber fiir die Gesamtgeschichte des 

(121) 
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Apostolischen Zeitalters recht wichtigen’ Problem méchte ich 
zu zeigen versuchen, wie Not es der Paulusforschung tut, die 
Dinge mehr im Raum zu betrachten, als es seither meistens 
geschehen ist. Ich meine die Frage nach der Entstehung der 
Gefangenschaftsbriefe des Paulus, greife aber, dem Charakter 
dieser Ehrengabe gemiiss, ein Teilproblem heraus, das sich auf 
die Verkehrsméglichkeiten des antiken Ephesus mitbezieht. 

Wahrend noch vor einem Menschenalter Hermann Freiherr 
von Soden? behauptete, “nur” in Caesarea und Rom sei Paulus 
gefangen gewesen, hat neuerdings die Annahme einer ephesini- 
schen Haft zusammen mit der Vermutung, dass aus ihr die 
Gefangenschaftsbriefe simtlich oder zum Teil entstammen, mehr 
und mehr an Boden gewonnen. Mit Beziehung auf die Briete 
an die Kolosser, an Philemon und an die “Epheser ” (Laodizener) 
habe ich sie schon 1897 den Kandidaten des Theologischen 
Seminars zu Herborn (Nassau) vorgetragen und dann spiter,® den 
Philipperbrief einbeziehend, auch literarisch vertreten, unab- 
hangig von Heinrich Lisco,* der 1900 die ephesinische Ge- 
fangenschaft stark betont hat. 

Seitdem ist eine recht ansehnliche Literatur erschienen, die 
eine Fiille wertvoller Beobachtungen und Bedenken enthilt.° 


1Von der Datierung der Gefangenschaftsbriefe hangen viele sehr wichtige Ein- 
zelentscheidungen ab: die Chronologie und Biographie des Paulus, die Geschichte der 
altesten christlichen Propaganda, insbesondere die Geschichte der Gemeinden von 
Ephesus und von Rom und die Schicksale ihrer mit Namen bekannten Persénlichkeiten 
sehen, wenn man die Briefe samtlich oder zum Teil aus Ephesus datiert, véllig anders 
aus, als wenn man sie in Rom entstanden denkt. 

2 Hland-Commentar zum Neuen Testament, Ill, Freiburg i. B., 1891, S. 15. 

_ 3 Licht vom Osten, 1 (Tiibingen, 1908), S. 165 f., 2/3 (1909), S. 171 f., 4 (1923), 

S. 201 f. (Light from the Ancient East, London, 1910, S. 229 f.) ; Paulus, Tibingen, 
igtt, S. r1 (St. Paul, London, 1912, S. 16). 

* Vincula Sanctorum, Berlin, 1900. 

°M. Albertz, “Uber die Abfassung des Philipperbriefes des Paulus zu Ephesus,” 
Theol. Studien und Kritiken, 1910, 8. 551 ff. ; Benjamin W. Robinson, “‘ An Ephesian 
Imprisonment of Paul,” Journal of Bibical Literature, Vol. 29, Part II (1910), 
S. 181 ff. ; Kirsopp Lake, ‘The Critical Problems of the Epistle to the Philippians,” 
Lixpos., June, 1914, S. 481 ff; Ernest W. Burch, “Was St. Paul in Prison in 
Ephesus?” Bzdliotheca Sacra, July, 1914 ; Ludwig Albrecht, Die Briefe des N.T. und 
die Offenbarung des Johannes, Bremen, 1914, S. 158 f.; Benjamin W. Bacon, “ Again 
the Ephesian Imprisonment of Paul,” Lxfos., March, 1915, S. 235 ff; E. W. 
Winstanley, ‘ Pauline letters from an Ephesian Prison,” Zxfos., June, 1915, S. 481 ff. ; 
M. Jones, “The Epistles of Captivity: where were they written?” Zxpos., October, 
1915, S. 289 ff. ; Paul Feine, “ Die Abfassung des Philipperbriefes in Ephesus,”’ Beztrage 
sur Korderung christlicher Theologie, XX (1916), Giitersloh, 1916; vgl. auch seine 
LEinlettung in das Neue Testament, 2 (Leipzig, 1918), S. 142 ff. Von diesen Arbeiten 
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Insbesondere der Aufsatz von Albertz ist ein Muster scharfsinni- 
ger und besonnener Kritik, und Bacon hat dankenswerter Weise 
darauf aufmerksam gemacht, dass Marcion ein Zeugnis fiir die 
Abfassung des Kolosserbriefes in Ephesus ablegt.! 

Unter den vielen Einzelargumentem, die fiir eine ephesi- 
nische Haft des Paulus sprechen, muss meines Erachtens die 
Tatsache in den Vordergrund geriickt werden, dass die Gefangen- 
schaftsbriefe eine grosse Anzahl von Reisen zwischen dem Ort 
ihrer Adressaten und dem Ort der Haft des Apostels als 
bereits vollzogen oder als beabsichtigt erwihnen oder andeuten. 
Wenn ich hier das oben genannte methodologische Kennwort 
“die Dinge im Raume betrachten” wiederholen darf, so ist 
damit gemeint: es ist zu priifen, ob es wahrscheinlich oder 
nichtwahrscheinlich ist, dass diese tiber eine feststellbare oder 
schatzungsweise vermutbare Anzahl von Kilometern gehenden 
Reisen wirklich ausfiihrbar waren in der Zeit, die hinter den 
Briefen als verftiybar anzunehmen ist. Es ist nicht schwer, am 
Schreibtisch im Kiepertschen Atlas Antiquus mit dem Finger 
vom Herzen Kleinasiens nach Rom zu fahren und zu sagen : 


habe ich infolge der im Sommer 1914 einsetzenden schwierigen Zustinde Lake, 
Winstanley und Jones iiberhaupt nicht, Burch nur in einem Manuskript gesehen. 
Wahrscheinlich sind noch andere erschienen. [Vergl. auch die 1922 in Leipzig 
erschienene Einleitung in das N.T. von Heinrich Appel. | 

1Zu diesem Hinweise von Bacon auf den Satz des Marcionitischen Prologs zum 
Kolosserbriefe (vg. Peter Corssen, Zeitschrift fir die Neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, 
X (1909), S. 38, und jetzt Adolf von Harnack, Marcion, Leipzig, 1921, S. 137*): ergo 
apostolus tam ligatus scribit eis ab Epheso sei folgendes bemerkt. Lisco, Vencula 
Sanctorum, S. 2, hat darauf aufmerksam gemacht, dass schon Petrus Lombardus, 
Lanfranc und Erasmus der Meinung waren, der Kolosserbrief sei in Ephesus verfasst. 
Er sieht darin eine Stiitze seiner eigenen Auffassung. Aber diese alten Autorititen sind 
hier nicht von selbstandigem Wert ; denn es erscheint mir sicher, dass sie samtlich von 
einer Alteren Quelle abhingig sind, eben von Marcion! Jener Prolog zum Kolosser- 
briefe ist namlich, seiner Herkunft nach lingst unbekannt geworden und wohl dem 
Hieronymus zugeschrieben, in vielen Handschriften der Vulgata iiberliefert und dann 
auch in die alteren Vulgata-Drucke iibergegangen ; z. B. in die in meinem Besitz befind- 
lichen Ausgaben Parisiis 1526 (Thielman Kerver) und Lugduni 1558 (Joan. Tornaesius). 
Das Sonderbarste aber ist, dass Erasmus in seiner Editio princeps des WV. 7. (Basel, 1516) diese 
Marcion-Prologe (sicher ohne sie als solche zu erkennen) als ‘‘ Argumenta”’ den Paulus- 
briefen vorsetzt. So drang der grosse Hiretiker unter dem Schutze des grossen Humanis- 
ten auch in das griechische WV. 7. ein (oder wieder ein)! In einem merkwiirdigen Wider- 
spruch zu dem lateinischen scridct eis ab Epheso steht in der von Erasmus ebenfalls 
abgedruckten griechischen ‘“ Hypothesis,” der Kolosserbrief sei dao popys geschrieben. 
In der neueren Literatur gelten die ‘“Argumenta” des Erasmus-Testaments wohl 
allgemein als Schépfung des Erasmus (vgl. z. B. Eduard Reuss, Dee Geschichte der h., 
Schriften des N.T., 6, Braunschweig, 1887, S. 450). 
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der entlaufene Sklave Onesimos eilte “von Kolossae nach Rom,” 
und es ist ebenso leicht; den Mann dann auch wieder auf der 
Karte von Rom nach Kolossae zuriickzuschicken. Aber im 
Raum sehen diese Wege und ihre Méglichkeiten doch erheb- 
lich anders aus. 

Der Philipperbrief ist durch die Zahl der in ihm angedeu- 
teten Reisen trefHich geeignet, ‘als Paradigma zu dienen. 

Vor dem Philipperbrief legen folgende LEreigntsse und 
Reisen :— 

1. Reise des Paulus nach dem Ort der Gefangenschaft 
X und Gefangenschaft daselbst. 

2. Reise des Timotheos (von Ephesus ?) nach X. 'Timotheos 
ist zur Zeit der Abfassung des Briefes bei Paulus PAz/. 1, 1) ; 
ist X = Rom, so kénnen Reise 1 und 2 nicht identisch sein, da 
nach dct. Ap. 27, 2 nur der Makedonier Aristarchos’ aus 
Thessalonike und der Verfasser des Wir-Berichtes (Lukas) die 
Romreise des Paulus mitmachten. 

3. Botschaft von X nach Philippi, dass Paulus in X gefangen 
und in Not sei (PAz/. 4, 14). 

4. Sammlung einer Liebesgabe in Philippi ftir Paulus in 
CE PAL] Ast Onal Oy: 

5. Aussendung und Reise des Epaphroditos von Philippi 
nach X mit der Liebesgabe ftir Paulus (P/z/. 2, 25 ; 4, 18). 

6. Ankunft des Epaphroditos in X, schwere Erkrankung 
desselben in X (P/z/. 2, 27). 

7. Eine Botschaft von der Erkrankung des Epaphroditos 
kommt irgendwie von X nach Philippi (PAz/. 2, 26, jrovoare 
ott yobevnoev). Dass nicht Paulus diese Botschaft veranlasst hat, 
ist wahrscheinlich, da man sonst nicht begriffe, dass er nicht 


1 Dieser Aristarchos wird als sicherer Romfahrer in der Diskussion tiber den Ort 
der Abfassung der Gefangenschaftsbriefe eine gewisse Rolle spielen: Xo/. 4, 10 ist er als 
‘“‘Mitgefangener”’ des Apostels bezeichnet, was man fiir Rom als Ort der Abfassung des 
Kolosserbriefes geltend machen kénnte. Aber dieses Argument wird paralysiert durch 
Act. Ap. 19, 29, wo er auch in Ephesus als Begleiter des Paulus weilt, eben in der Zeit, 
in die man die ephesinische Gefangenschaft anzusetzen hat: vor Abfassung des zweiten 
Korintherbriefes, Die Frage, weshalb Lukas diese Haft in Ephesus nicht erwahnt, 
verliert an Bedeutung, wenn man andere, von Paulus selbst aufgezahlte Ereignisse seines 
Lebens (z. B. 2 Kor. 11, 23 ff.; 1 Kor. 15, 32, eOnprouayynoa ev Edéow) bei Lukas oft 
ebenfalls vergeblich sucht. Ich nehme an, Lukas hat die ganze ephesinische Zeit zum 
Teil nicht naher gekannt, zum Teil nicht erzahlen wollen, da sie nicht in sein Programm 
passte. 
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schon bei dieser Gelegenheit den Philippern ftir ihre Liebesgabe 
gedankt hatte." 

8. Nachricht von Philippi nach X an Paulus, dass die 
Philipper von der Erkrankung des Epaphroditos gehért haben ; 
schmerzlicher Eindruck dieser Nachricht auf Epaphroditos in X 
(i ate2a20) 

Von X aus sind folgende Retsen geplant :— 

g. Reise des Epaphroditos als Uberbringer des Philipper- 
briefes von X nach Philippi (PAz/. 2, 25, 28). 

10. Baldige (rayéws, Phil. 2, 19) Reise des Timotheos von 
X nach Philippi. 

11. Riickreise des Timotheos von Philippi nach X mit 
Nachrichten aus Philippi (P/z/. 2, 19, yvods Ta rept vuor). 

12. Baldige (rayéws, Phil. 2, 24) Reise des auf Befreiung 
hoffenden Paulus von X nach Philippi; diese Reise ist schon 
vor der Reise des Timotheos von X nach Philippi (Nr. 10) als 
“baldige” (rayéws) bezeichnet. 

Die Strecke X-Philippi resp. Philippi-X ist also vor 
Abfassung des Philipperbriefes mindestens fiinfmal zuriickgelegt 
worden (Nr. 2, 3, 5, 7, 8) und sollte nach Absendung des Briefes 
noch mindestens viermal durchmessen werden (Nr. 9, 10, 11, 12). 

Wenn X Rom ist, so ist die Entfernung von X nach Philippi 
in der Luftlinie rund 1000 Kilometer ; man muss also annehmen, 
dass die vor dem Philipperbrief liegenden Reisen einen Luftweg 
von mindestens 5000 Kilometern zu iiberwinden hatten ; die 
nach dem Philipperbrief geplanten cinen Luftweg von mindestens 
4000 Kilometern. Dabei ist zu beachten, dass die Reisen in 
beiden Serien aufeinanderfolgten, sodass also nicht etwa durch 
gleichzeitige Reisen Zeit gespart werden konnte. 

5000 + 4000 Kilometer Luftweg bedeuten natiirlich fiir 
die zu Land und zu Wasser zuriickzulegende Strecke in Wirklich- 
keit weit mehr, zumal ftir die schlichten Wandersleute, die hier 
inbetracht kommen. Es wire eine reizvolle Aufgabe, mit Hilfe 
der glinzenden Arbeit von Sir William M. Ramsay? und anderer 
Untersuchungen * die Mindestzahl der wirklichen Wegkilometer 

1Vegl. Albertz, S. 568. 

2“ Roads and Travel,” in H.D.&., Extra Volume, Edinburgh, 1904, S. 375 ff. 

> Wolfgang Riepl, Das Nachrichtenwesen des Altertums, Leipzig, 1913 ; 


Alphons Steinmann, Die Welt des Paulus im Zeichen des Verkehrs, Braunsberg 
Ostpr., 1915 (dort die sonstige Literatur), 
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zu berechnen, die fiir die verschiedenen zwischen Makedonien 
und Rom méglichen Wege in Frage kommen. Aber auch ehe 
das getan ist, kann man ohne weiteres sagen: in der Zeit, die fiir 
jene ungeheuren Strecken inbetracht kommt, wenn X Rom ist, 
konnen diese Wege nicht durchmessen worden sein ; denn sie 
sind innerhalb der zweijahrigen romischen Haft des Paulus (4cz. 
Ap. 28, 30) nicht unterzubringen, erst recht nicht innerhalb 
eines Teiles dieser Zeit, den man wahrscheinlich nur zur Ver- 
fiigung hat. 

Steinmann? hat im Anschluss an Ramsays Routenangaben 
den Versuch gemacht, die von Paulus selbst in Kleinasien 
gemachten Wege zusammen auf rund 3000 Kilometer zu 
schitzen und die bloss ftir diese Wanderungen gebrauchte Zeit 
auf rund zwei Jahre. Natiirlich eine sehr delikate Schitzung ; 
ich halte sie fiir zu niedrig. Aber auch ohne eine solche Ver- 
gleichsméglichkeit kénnen jene ftinf wirklich gemachten Reisen 
schwerlich in die Zeit der rsmischen Haft untergebracht werden. 
Und von den noch geplanten Reisen machen zudem noch zwei 
(Nr. 10, 12) durch das tayéws den Eindruck, dass sie nicht mit 
grossen Entfernungen rechneten. 

Alles, was bei der rémischen Hypothese unglaublich 
erscheint, wird verstandlich, wenn X Ephesus ist. Fiir die 
Strecke Philippi-Ephesus haben wir authentische Itinerare aus 
der Zeit und Umgebung des Apostels Paulus selbst, in der 
Apostelgeschichte : 

20, 13 ff. dauerte die Reise Troas-Milet 5 Tage, bis 
Ephesus also vielleicht 4 Tage ; 

16, 11 f. Troas-Philippi 3 Tage ; 

20, 6 Philippi-Troas 5 ‘Tage (wohl bei Gegenwind). 

Die ganze Strecke konnte, also in 7-9 Tagen zuriickgelegt 
werden ; unter giinstigen Verhialtnissen konnten Hin- und 
Riickbotschaften in zwei Wochen erfolgen. 

Die ganze Zeit ftir die 5 wirklichen Reisen vor dem 
Philipperbrief wird 6 Wochen nicht iiberschritten haben ; die 
geplanten 4 Reisen sind in 4 bis 5 Wochen unterzubringen. 

So scheint mir die Ephesus-Hypothese durch die Reise- 


notizen eine starke Stiitze erhalten zu haben. 


1 Die Welt des Paulus, S. 34 ff. 
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Dass sie auch durch die Reisenotizen anderer Paulusbriefe 
negativ und positiv bestitigt wird, liegt ausserhalb des Rahmens 
dieser Arbeit ; ich weise nur andeutend auf zwei Tatsachen hin : 

1. Nach Rém. 15 sieht Paulus seine von Gott gewollte 
Aufgabe darin, von Rom nach dem Westen, nach Spanien zu 
reisen. Ist es wahrscheinlich, dass er dieses géttliche Muss in 
dem Augenblick vergessen sollte, in dem ihm die Befreiung 
aus der r6mischen Gefangenschaft wahrscheinlich geworden war 
und dass er statt nach dem Westen nach dem Osten zu reisen 
sich anschickte ? 

2. Die Korintherbriefe zeigen, dass Paulus lingst entschlos- 
sen war, von Ephesus aus nach Makedonien zu reisen und dass 
er diesen Plan auch ausgeftihrt hat (1 Kor. 16, 5; 2 Kor. 7, 5). 
Dasselbe berichtet Lukas, Act. 4p. 19, 21; 20, 1. Und dies 
eben ist die Reise Nr. 12. 

Eine Bitte noch an die Archiéologen und die Historiker des 
byzantinischen Anatolien. Wie weit lasst sich die lokale 
Tradition von Ephesus, die den am Nordhang des Biilbiil Dagh 
erhaltenen, sicher vorchristlichen (lysimachischen) Turm auf 
dem Astyages-Hiigel “Gefingnis des Paulus”? nennt, zuriick- 
verfolgen? Spuren der Meinung, dass Paulus in Ephesus gefan- 
gen war, finden sich in der griechischen Kirche sonst meines 
Wissens nicht ; Marcions Satz tiber den Kolosserbrief? scheint 
nur lateinisch gerettet zu sein. Woher also die ganz eigenartige 
Lokaltradition? Schon Cornelis de Bruyn, der im Oktober 
1678 in Ephesus war, nennt die Ruine “ gevangenhuis voor den 
Apostel Paulus.” 


} Die wundervolle Ruine, von der aus man einen der eigenartigsten Gesamtblicke 
iiber das riesige Gebiet des alten Ephesus hat, jedem Besucher unvergesslich, ist selbst 
eine weithin sichtbare Landmarke. Durch eine Missverstandnis ist in Lietzmanns 
Flandbuch sum N.T., Ill, 2, §. 95, als ‘sog. Gefangnis des Paulus” eine andere noch 
nicht sicher identifizierte ephesinische Ruine abgebildet ; die @vAaKi HavAov ist da nur 
als kleiner Punkt im Hintergrund zu sehen, 

2 Vel. oben, S. 123. 


UnIversITAr, 
BeRLIn. 


ibe. 
EUCHAITA ET LA LEGENDE DE S. THEODORE 
par H. DELEHAYE 


Ix n’est point question de revenir sur le probleme si longtemps 
débattu de la position d’Euchaita, la ville de S. Theodore. La 
solution de M. H. Gregoire, qui reconnait le nom grec, a peine 
defigure, dans Avkat, a lest de Tchorum, sur la route d’Amasie,! 
n’a guere rencontre de contradicteurs, et adhesion du Maitre a 
qui ce recueil est dedié, lui donne une sorte de consécration.? 
Ce n’est pas lanalogie des noms seule qui a suggere lidentifica- 
tion. La distance est indiquée par la Passion de S. Theodore : 
distat a ctvitate Amasiae via unius diet in locum qui appellatur 
Euchaita ;*° non longe civitate Amascia manstone unius diet in loco 
gui appellatur Achayta Ons’est souvenu que les pires legendes 
contiennent d’ordinaire un element au moins qu'il n’est pas permis 
de négliger : la topographie. 

Il est assez ¢tonnant que personne n’ait songeé a tirer parti 
dune compilation bizarre, qui remonte a la seconde moitie du 
Xe siecle, le Bios rpo Tov paprupiov de S. Theodore, publie il y a 
quelques années d’apres un manuscrit de Vienne du commence- 
ment du XIe siecle.? Elle a pour auteur un hagiographe qui 
avait au moins ce merite de connaitre Euchaita et ses environs. 
Il cite le nom d’un evéque Eleuthere, qui reconstruisit la basi- 
lique deétruite par les Perses; il designe un endroit de la ville 
TAnolov Tov Aeyouevov TerpamvAov, et dans les environs, une 


1 Stud, Pont., Ill, pp. 202-207. 

2Voir Byzantinische Zeitschrift, XX, pp. 492-494; XIX, p. 60, n. 4. 

3 Bibl. hagiogr. latina, 8077. 

4 Bibl. hagiogr. latina, 8078. Les textes latins représentent 4 n’en point douter 
des rédactions de la Passion grecques non encore retrouvées, 

5H. Delehaye, Les Leéegendes grecques des saints militaires (Paris, 1909), pp. 
183-201. 
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montagne TO AEeyomevov ‘Oppardipov opos. Un des miracles quil 
attribue a S. Théodore est d’avoir fait jaillir une source, que l’on 
montrait encore : péyps xa viv. Théodore quitte Amasie et se 
rend sur le théatre de son premier exploit; c’est Euchaita. 
Voici de quel céte il se dirige: Ths Apacéwv AaOpaiws vrocupels 
kaTadapBaver amd Tivos mecaTatns medtados éml TH TOV HALOVv 
KaTraravoe. AOhovy Tiva emipnKn* Kal yevdpevos €v TH ToUTOV 
akpwpeia, oTas peTewpos Kal KaTacKoTnoas TavTodey Kal 
repp0eis Tots OpOarpots Kai evppavbets TH TvEvpaT Em TH NOvXws 
mpoonapakermevn ToTolecia, Oewpel vmoKelwevoy adkcwdn cEmvov 
rérov.. Pas un filet d’eau pour se desalterer. Alors Theodore 
invoque le Tout-Puissant, et une fontaine jaillit. Ayant apaise 
sa soif, le futur martyr continue son chemin : arevioas Kal Ewpakas 
GYTUKpUS 7 pos dos emp MEVOV Opos Kal epi TOV TpOTOOa TOUTOU 
Trapakelpevov Bpaxutarov X@plov mT KUT HEVOV modvoxAias TroAEws 

OmeEp mANpns umnpxe Onpiwy Kal epmeT@v . . . jnovxos 
éxabéCero.” Cest a cet endroit que se cache le dragon que 
Theodore va combattre. 

A nous qui sommes réduits 4 faire de la topographie en 
chambre, ces phrases ne disent pas grand’chose. On simagine 
malaisement qu’elles aient ete écrites au hasard. Nous les re- 
commandons au premier explorateur qui retournera la-bas. Si, 
sur place, il en jaillissait quelque lumiere, nous n’en serions pas 
étonnes. 

L’auteur du Béos est d’accord avec la tradition qui fait 
d’Euchaita, avant S. Theodore, un lieu sauvage et désolé ; c’est 
le culte du martyr qui fit sa fortune. Jean Mauropus, vers le 
milieu du XI¢ siecle, le rappelait a son peuple: dv 0&8 To pidov 
bpels Kal maTpoov edados TovTO €E épnuias aBarov ToAVavdpovaay 
éxere woAuv.” Au sortir de la ville, on retrouvait le paysage 
morne et la campagne déserte: épyuia yopas moAAH, aoiknTos, 
ayapis, adevdpos, axAoos, a&vAos, aoKLos, aypLoTnTOs OAN Kal 
aknolas peotn, ToAY Kal THs dyuns Kal THs ddEns évdéovca.* 

Comme tous les grands pelerinages, Euchaita eut sa légende, 


1H. Delehaye, Zes Légendes grecgues des saints militaires (Paris, 1909), pp. 
186, 195, 196, 200. 


2 [bid., p. 187. 
3 Panégyrique de Sainte Eusébie, no. 8. P. de Lagarde, Johannis Euchattorum 
metropolitae quae . . . Supersunt, p. 205. 


4 Lettre A Michel Cérulaire, no. 9. Lagarde, p. 88. 
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et cette légende, ainsi qu'il arrive ordinairement, fit oublier 
histoire. Le fait est que nous ignorons comment le corps du 
martyr est arrivé a Euchaita. Car la version qui a fini par 
devenir courante, n’est autre chose qu’un lieu commun hagio- 
graphique, qui s’est combiné ensuite avec un theme de folk-lore. 
Sous sa forme derniere, la légende raconte que les reliques de 
S. Theodore furent recueillies par une riche dame, du nom 
d’Eusebie, et ensevelies par elle dans un domaine qu'elle possedait 
a Euchaita. Cette dame avait des raisons spéciales de s’intéresser 
au martyr. Elle n’avait pas eté etrangere au grand exploit 
qui Vavait illustreé: Vextermination du dragon qui infestait 
Buchaita. 

L’ordre dans lequel se sont agencés les elements de cette 
histoire est aisé a retablir. Les anciennes formes de la legende 
de Theodore ignorent l’épisode du dragon ; celui de la pieuse 
matrone est bien antérieur. L’hagiographe qui introduisit dans 
la Passion le combat contre le monstre, trouva tout naturel 
didentifier Eusebie avec la femme qui est un des acteurs obliges 
de ce drame populaire. 

On ne s’est pas fait faute d’attribuer a la victoire de S. 
Theodore une valeur symbolique. Le dragon qui fait la terreur 
de la contrée et dont le saint la délivre représenterait le site in- 
habitable dont les reliques du martyr ont fait une cite florissante. 
Pareille exegese doit étre abandonnée. Les themes empruntes 
aux contes populaires ne sont point des symboles, et ce n’est pas 
pour en tenir lieu qu’on les exploite generalement. L’usage que 
les hagiographes ont fait du dragon sufhrait a le prouver. Que 
de saints ne voit-on pas representes tenant le monstre en laisse, 
sans que l’on trouve la moindre raison qui justifie cette caracte- 
ristique f 

Les plus anciennes formes de la Passion de S. ‘Theodore sont 
attestees par deux oeuvres oratoires qui remontent fort haut. La 
plus connue est le panegyrique qui fait partie de l’oeuvre de 
S. Grégoire de Nysse (t aprés 394). L’autre, qui a pour auteur 
Chrysippe, prétre de Jerusalem (ft 479), et dont le texte n’est 
publie* que depuis 1911, n’a guere été exploité. II en existe 


1 Les Légendes grecques des saints militaires, pp. 11-40. Hengstenberg, ‘‘ Das 
Drachenwunder des hl. Theodor,” dans Oriens christianus, N.S. II, pp. 78-106, 241-280. 
2 J. Phokylidés, dans Nea Susy, XI, pp. 557-578. 
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une dizaine de manuscrits, Canis lesquels M. Sigalas a donne 
de Péyxdpoyv une édition critique.* 

Le plan du discours est fort simple. Le panégyriste tresse 
au martyr une double couronne: celle des souffrances,’ celle 
des miracles. Cette seconde partie n’est pas la moins interes- 
sante. Elle rend tres probable l’existence, vers le milieu du 
Ve siécle, d’un livre des miracles de S. Theodore, que Chrysippe 
a exploité mais qu il n’a pas fait oublier. En effet on rencontre 
dans quelques manuscrits (ainsi le Vatic. grec 821, le Coislin. 
121) un petit recueil de dix @avpara dont la redaction n’est pas 
celle de Chrysippe, mais qui, pour le fond, se retrouvent tous 
dans son panégyrique. Il n’est pas probable que la forme 
actuelle de ces recits soit primitive, et le texte a sans doute ete 
abrege. Certains traits doivent remonter au dela de Chrysippe. 
Pour ne donner qu’un exemple, citons le miracle (le no. XII) 
arrive a Constantinople lors de l’incendie qui menaca de devorer, 
en méme temps que la chapelle de S. Theodore, le palais voisin 
dun grand seigneur tres devoue au culte du martyr, et qui fit 
remplacer la chapelle par une grande église. Chrysippe fait de 
ce personnage un brillant ¢loge; mais, pour se conformer a la 
mode des rhéteurs, il évite de le nommer. Dans le recueil des 
Savpara son nom est inscrit en toutes lettres; c’est Sphoracius, 
consul en 452, qui construisit en effet une église en l’honneur 
de S. Theodore.’ 

Revenons a la legende du saint, telle qu'elle est racontee 
par Chrysippe. Celui-ci connait Eusebie, et ignore le dragon. 
Mais il a sa version sur les origines du sanctuaire d’Euchaita. 
Elle sert de transition entre le recit du martyre et les miracles : 
uk pa de apa m pooecmrety vp Kapos TEpL THS 7 poppnOetons TOV 
papTupos lepas avaArs, NV GVTtL KOLVOU TPOTELXiTMATOS, GVTL KOLVOU 


1 Des Chrysippos von Jerusalem Enkomion auf den hl. Theodoros Teron = 
Byzantinisches Archiv, Heft 7. Leipzig, 1921. 

2 Lorsque nous avons cherché 4 utiliser le panégyrique de Chrysippe pour l’étude 
de la légende de S. Théodore (Saznts militaires, p. 37) le manuscrit de Vienne Theol. 
graec. 60 était seul a notre disposition. Malgré son importance il a ce défaut d’avoir 
subi, de la part d’un rédacteur, une énorme coupure, qui porte précisément sur la légende 
du saint ; celle-ci manque totalement. Nous en avions conclu, a tort, que Chrysippe 
n’avait pas utilisé la légende. 

° Le nom de Sphoracius a le privilege d’avoir été réguli¢rement dénaturé par les 
copistes. Voir notre Synaxarium ecclesiae Constantinopolitanae, p. 71 et passim. 
Dans le manuscrit des Oavmara, Vatic. gr. 821, fol. 120, il est appelé Sravpdxcos ; dans 
le Coislin. 121, Saapdcos. 
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Aiwevos TwavTa Ta vn Ta Kata Tov IIdvTov amoxexAnpotat * 
IIdvrov d€ Aéyw Tov more a&evoy, vuv Se riav hidrc&evor, dia To 
TAOL TPOTELVELY XELPA TOV LapTUPA Tos TaYTAaXdDEV TpoaTpEexovCLY.' 
Lallusion au I[Idvros aé&evos est banale*: Vapplication est 
nouvelle. 

Puis auteur se met a raconter que le lieu sanctifie par 
les reliques de Theodore etait autrefois le repaire des démons : 
VY bev yap TpOTEpov TO ywpiov mvevpatav ToAveldav peotoy. II 
suffit de la presence de Theodore en ce lieu, pendant une nuit, 
celle qui precéda son supplice, pour en délivrer 4 jamais la 
contree : Exrecdy de els THY TOU papTuptou TEAELMOLY O yevvatos 
obros ay opevos pul EY QUT@ VUKTA Ovexaprepncer, ™7S pas 
avaykaons TOvS ayovTas TOUTOY, evdos npKETe TO Xopio TT pos 
ka0apiopev, kal abhoppny €OmKe TAUTNY Eis TO META TATA TATTAOM 
d€Eac0at. 

Voila, semble-t-il, la plus ancienne tradition relative a la 
fondation du sanctuaire d’Euchaita. Cest également, faut-il le 
dire? une legende suggéree par le contraste du pays environ- 
nant et de la prosperité naissante de la ville qui devait tout a 
S. Theodore. 

Les panegyristes ont note l’affluence a Euchaita des foules 
anonymes ; les chroniqueurs ont signale les pelerins illustres qui, 
de gre ou de force, furent conduits au tombeau de S. Théodore, 
pour satisfaire leur devotion ou pour obeir a des ordres: Pierre 
le Foulon, Pierre Monge, Euphemius, Macedonius, Eutychius, 
Alypius le Stylite, Jean Moschus.’ La liste peut s’allonger. 
Dans la premiere moitie du XIé siecle, S. Lazare le Galesiote 
(t 1054), dont le biographe semble regarder comme deux localités 
voisines Evyaira et Evyaiva, fit son pelerinage a la ville de S. 
Theodore.* Quelques années plus tard, on y vit arriver deux 
moines, dont l’un au moins devait acquerir une grande célebrite : 
Georges |’ Hagiorite, ancien archimandrite d’Iviron, accompagne 
dun autre Georges, qui écrivit sa vie. Le passage de cette 
biographie, qui ne nous est parvenue qu’en georgien,” mérite 

1 Notre texte est celui du manuscrit de Paris 1452. 

2 Par exemple Pindare, Pyth., IV, 361 ; Strabon, VII, 298. 

3Cf. Les Legendes grecques des saints militaires, p. 11 3 Stud. Pont. Ill, p. 20. 

4 Acta Sanctorum, Nov. Ill, p. 518, n. 29. 


°P. Peeters, ‘‘ Histoires monastiques géorgiennes,’ dans Analecta Bollandiana, 


XXXVI, p. 121-122. 
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détre cité: “Antiochia egressi sumus et usque ad fluvium 
magnum Euphratem perreximus. [Illic nobis nuntiatum est 
Turcos, licentia illis facta peccatis nostris, Mesopotamia uni- 
versa, Syria Graeciaque potitos esse. Quo audito, inde flectentes 
iter Sebasten versus tendimus, ubi pacem tenere putabamus. 
Sed iam illuc Turci nobis praeverterant, captamque urbem 
incenderant. . . . Inde igitur deflectentes per montana summo 
cum labore transivimus et diurnis nocturnisque itineribus 
Caesaream pervenimus; unde ire pergentes ad mare contendi- 
mus, nam terra iter iam non erat, et, cum Dei numine, 
Euchaita pervenimus, ad §. Theodori memoriam. Huius loci 
archiepiscopus* nos benigne excepit, hospitio invitavit, summa- 
que cum caritate recreavit. Et quia erat ille vir sanctus atque 
theophorus, noster adventus in his calamitatibus ei magno 
solatio fuit ; et de vita spiritali plurimos cum eo sermones con- 
tulimus. Sic igitur iter nostrum pergentes, ad urbem Amysum 
pervenimus in ora maritima, ubi venditis iumentis nostris iter 
navi perreximus ad Abasgiae partes; et prospera iucundaque 
navigatione Photim appulimus; unde Cytaeam mense octobri 
pervenimus.” 

Ce pelerinage date de 1059. Les jours de Theodoro- 
polis étaient comptés, et bientdt allait commencer l’ceuvre de 
destruction qui n’a laissé d’Euchaita qu'un nom a peine 
reconnaissable. 


1 L’évéque qui recut nos deux pélerins était-il Jean Mauropus ? A partir de 1054 
on perd sa trace. Voir J. Draseke, ‘“ Joannes Mauropus,” dans Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 
I, p. 461-493. 
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EIN AMTSGENOSSE DES DICHTERS HORATIUS 
IN ANTIOCHIA PISIDIAE 


von H. Dessau 


Zu den drei bereits bekannten Grabschriften von Veteranen der 
Legio V Gallica aus Antiochia Pisidiae’ hat Ramsay an diesem 
bevorzugten Ort seiner Studien im J. 1914 eine vierte hinzuge- 
funden und im ‘fournal of Roman Studies, 1916,’ abgebildet. © Er 
liest sie: L. Pomponto Nigro vet(erano) leg(wnts) V Gal(icae), 
scribat q(uaestorio) Urbanus l(ibertus) ; et Viviat. Pomponius 
Niger war also, vermutlich nach seiner Entlassung aus dem 
Heere und ehe er sich im fernen Osten niederliess, in Rom 
Mitglied des Collegiums der Scribae quaestorii geworden und 
hat diese Stellung auch spater nicht geradezu aufgegeben sondern 
dem Namen nach beibehalten oder doch weiter ihrer gern 
gedacht, so dass sein Diener Urbanus sie auf der Grabschrift, die 
er ihm setzte, erwahnen konnte. LEiner der Scribae quaestorii 
Roms war er geworden, sage ich ; denn das Amt eines Schreibers 
des oder der Quaestoren von Antiochia Pisidiae, wenn es ein so 
benanntes Amt iiberhaupt gab, war sicherlich eines der niedrigsten 
der neuen Stadt, und ist schwerlich von dem alten Krieger tiber- 
nommen und gewiss nicht so geschaitzt worden, dass man es auf 
seinem Grabstein hatte erwahnen mégen.’ In der Hauptstadt 

DCs VL O8 246825, 6828: ?\P290 

3In diesem Punkte bin ich andrer Meinung als Sir William. Anderwirts als in 
Rom wird es wohl kaum Amtsschreiber gegeben haben, die sich ausschliesslich nach der 
Quaestur benannten ; einen scr(iba) iivir(alis) et q(uaestorius) gab es in Capua, der 
Duovirn und Quaestoren, wie sein Titel zeigt, in gleicher Weise zur Verfiigung zu stehen 
hatte; C..Z., X, 3906, in meinen 7.Z.S. 6316. In Rom waren die Schreiber der 
Quaestoren an die Spitze geraten, in Folge ihrer Tatigkeit am Aerarium, das zugleich 
Staatskasse und Archiv war ; sie hatten auch keineswegs den Quaestoren allein zu dienen, 


sondern nannten sich nur nach ihnen als ihren nachsten Vorgesetzten (Mommsen Sfaa‘s- 
recht, 1, 335, der 2., 1, 350, der 3. Auflage). Viele Landstadte werden mit ganz wenigen 
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dagegen waren die Scribae quaestorii, die Scribae quaestoru ab 
aerario oder ab aerario Saturni, wie ihr vollstandiger Name 
lautete, eine angesehene Kérperschaft, die erste unter den gar 
nicht wenigen alten, fast ehrwiirdig gewordenen Corporationen 
von Magistrats-Gehiilfen, ihr anzugehéren war ehrenvoll und 
gewinnbringend, sie bezogen einen festen Jahresgehalt aus der 
Staatskasse und hatten vermutlich nicht wenig Gelegenheit zu 
Nebenverdiensten ; die Stellung war so gewinnbringend, dass 
mancher sie erkaufte, das heisst fur einen durch Riicktritt eines 
Mitglieds frei werdenden Posten zahlte (die zuriicktretenden 
Mitglieder hatten das Recht Nachfolger—Ersatzmanner—vor- 
zuschlagen). Die Stellung war so ehrenvoll, dass Leute von 
einem gewissen Rang sie gern ubernahmen, freilich niemals 
Senatoren,' das war ausgeschlossen, aber Gfters roemische Ritter, 
auch solche in hohen militirischen Stellungen, oft freilich auch 
Freigelassene, gewesene Sklaven. Miihsam war die Stellung 
ohne Zweifel fur einen der sich Miihe machen wollte; doch 
taten Arbeit wohl nur wenige die es gern taten und wohl auch 
hohe Sporteln herausschlugen, fiir die meisten war die Stellung 
eine Sinecure, eine Pfriinde, die sie mitnahmen ; die eigentliche, 
insbesondere die wirkliche Schreiber-Arbeit, lag niedriger ge- 
stellten Personen, Staats-Sklaven,? ob. Einige Scribae quaestorii 
pflegten den Proconsuln oder vielmehr deren Quaestoren in die 
Provinz mitgegeben zu werden;* aber Pomponius Niger ist 
jedenfalls nicht in solcher Eigenschaft nach Antiochia gekommen, 


Amtsschreibern, vielleicht mit einem einzigen, dem Scriba publicus, ausgekommen sein 
(Z.Z.S., 140, gegen Ende). Auch in Antiochia Pisidiae wird wenigstens in den ersten 
Jahren der Colonie nicht viel Bediirfnis nach Schreiberpersonal vorhanden gewesen sein. 
Mag sein, dass bei sich einstellendem Bediirfnis und Mangel an Personal Pomponius 
Niger, wie Ramsay meint (p. 92), eingesprungen ist ; aber deshalb konnte man ihn doch 
nicht auf seiner Grabschrift Scriba quaestorius nennen. Es gab in Antiochia, wenigstens 
zeitweise, und gewiss nicht ursprunglich, einen ypayparevs (C.L.L., 6833), nach dem 
Vorbild der griechisch gebliebenen Stidte des Landes ; aber das war etwas ganz anders 
als Scriba quaestorius. 

1In der von Ramsay, p. 92, note 1, angefiihrten Inschrift (7.Z.S., 1033) ist 
nicht der Geehrte, sondern sind diejenigen, die die Inschrift gesetzt haben, Scribae 
quaestori(i). 

2 Vergl., Z.Z.S., 5030 (Arval-Acten des Jahres 155): pudlicus (servus) promotus 
ad tabulas guaestorias transscribendas. 

3 Mommsen, Saazsr., I, 332, der 2., 348, der 3. Auflage. Von urkundlichen 
Belegen ist jetzt eine afrikanische Inschrift hinzugekommen, C.R. Acad., 1920, p. 141, 
auf deren Bedeutung auch fiir diese Frage der Herausgeber, L. Poinssot, mit Recht 
hingewiesen hat. 
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da Proconsuln und Quaestoren bekanntlich in jener Gegend 
Asiens nichts zu suchen hatten. Wieso gerade die Scribae 
quaestorii an die Spitze der Magistrats-Gehiilfen Roms ge- 
kommen, und wie so die Stellung kiuflich geworden ist, braucht 
hier nicht ausgeftihrt zu werden, ich verweise daftir auf Momm- 
sen’s Staatsrecht, wo dieser Gegenstand besonders lichtvoll behandelt 
ist.’ Dieser Koérperschaft gehérte nun Pomponius Niger an, 
vielleicht seit dem Jahre 30 vor Chr., wenn er zu den vielen bald 
nach der Schlacht bei Actium entlassenen, bis zum Jahre 25 vor 
Chr., wenn er, wie wahrscheinlich, zu den ersten Colonisten 
Antiochia’s gehort hat und die Colonie wirklich in diesem Jahre, 
wie Ramsay will, gegriindet worden ist ; fest steht dies keineswegs, 
aber sicher scheint mir zu sein, dass Pomponius Niger in der 
ersten Zeit des Kaisers Augustus Scriba quaestorius in Rom 
gewesen ist. Ist dies aber der Fall, so ist er auch eine Zeit lang 
Kollege eines der beriihmtesten und uns teuersten Romer aller 
Zeiten gewesen, des Dichters Q. Horatius Flaccus. Dieser hat, 
nach der Angabe seines zuverlissigen Biographen,”? nach dem 
Scheitern seiner politischen Hoffnungen und seiner Riickkehr 
nach Italien, ehe er Freund des Maecenas geworden war, denn 
dann hatte er das nicht mehr nétig, vermutlich mit dem Rest 
seines Vermégens, sich in diese Kérperschaft eingekauft ; und 
in ihr finden wir ihn auch im J. 30, in welchem Jahre er eine 
seiner anmutigsten sogenannten Satiren gedichtet hat (II, 6): 
Hoc erat in votis. Der Dichter schildert da die Plagen, denen 
er ausgesetzt ist, wenn er von seinem geliebten Landgiitchen 
nach der Hauptstadt kommt. Mena negotia centum per caput et 
circa sahunt latus (Vv. 33). Schon vor 8 Uhr Morgens soll er 
sich irgend einem Roscius zu Liebe zu einem Gerichtstermin 
einfinden. Weiter: de re communi scribae magna atque nova 
te orabant hodte memuinisses, Quinte, reverti (Vv. 36). “ Vergiss ja 
nicht zu der heutigen Versammlung der Scribae, wie Du ver- 
sprochen, Dich einzufinden : es handelt sich um eine uns alle 
angehende, wichtige und neue Sache.” Horaz war kein 
schlechter Kamerad ; und er wird der Gesellschaft, der er nun 
einmal angehérte, die Ehre seines Erscheinens, ob gern oder 
nicht gern ist eine andre Frage, erwiesen haben. Von dem 
Folgenden interessirt uns hier nur noch eines: ein Neugieriger, 


LBdal. S) 318i ipder aoa 32, der3, Aullage: 
2 Suetonius, p. 44, ed. Reifferscheid: scriptum quaestorium comparavit. 
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der in dem Dichter vornehmlich den Freund des michtigen 
Maecenas sieht, will von ihm wissen, ob der Kaiser die entlas- 
senen Soldaten in Italien oder anderswo, in Sicilien, unterbringen 
wird (v. 55): das war eine Sache die jedermann, den Kollegen 
Pomponius Niger aber ganz besonders persénlich interessirte. 
Wir dirfen annehmen, dass Pomponius Niger mit Horaz 
wiederholte Male zusammengetroffen ist, ihm manchmal die 
Hand gedriickt und wohl auch einen Handedruck von ihm 
empfangen hat. Weiter werden wir aber nicht gehen dirfen. 
Hs ware vermessen anzunehmen, dass der méglicherweise aus 
dem eigentlichen, dem transalpinischen Gallien stammende 
gewesene Krieger fiir die horazische Poesie besonderes Ver- 
stindnis gehabt habe, weder fur die allerdings derben aber doch 
fur ein verwohntes Publicum bestimmten Epoden, noch fur die 
feinen Satiren; auch nicht, und gerade nicht, fiir die wohl 
erst zum kleinsten Teil verdffentlichten schwungvollen Oden. 
Einem Kameraden Nigers aus derselben Legio V Gallica, dem 
ebenfalls in Antiochia Pisidiae angesiedelten Cissonius, hat sein 
Bruder auf den Grabstein den nicht tbeln Vers setzen lassen : 
Dum vixt bibt libenter ; bibite vos qui vivitis." Horen wir nicht 
Horaz ? “morantem saepe diem mero fregi” ; “‘ dona praesentts cape 
laetus horae” ; und so oft. Das wire natirlich ein schwerer 
Irrtum. Auch auf dem Grabsteine Nigers selbst wiirde mir 
jener Vers kein Zeichen irgend welcher Beeinflussung durch 
Horaz sein. Solche Gedanken, solche Verse lagen damals, und 
nicht nur damals, in der Luft; und sie wurden auch damals 
gar nicht selten auf Grabsteine gesetzt. Ein Zeit- und Schick- 
salsgenosse des Cissonius und Pomponius Niger, ein Veteran 
der 30. Legion, Colonist von Beneventum geworden und dort 
angesiedelt, hat sich auf seiner Grabschrift noch ganz anders 
ausgedriickt.” 

Colonia Caesarea ist auch, trotz der voribergehenden 
Beziehungen eines ihrer ersten Colonisten zu Horaz, kein Sitz 
der lateinischen Muse geworden. Wir haben hier ein nicht 
gerade belehrendes, aber doch interessantes Beispiel daftir, wie 
Burgerkrieg und allgemeine Not Leute verschiedenster Art fur 
kurze Zeit zusammen gefuhrt hat. 
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THE LYDIAN LANGUAGE 
by J. FRASER 


Tue publication of a small number of the Lydian inscrip- 
tions discovered by the American expedition on the site of 
Sardis, Enno Littmann, Sardis, VI, 1: Lydian Inscriptions, 1916, 
has at last made it possible to Ea with some confidence, with 
the question of the classification of the Lydian language. Pre- 
vious speculations were based on a number of glosses, Lydian 
person- and place-names and a single inscription published by 
Sayce, P.S.B.4., XVII, 39 ff. From all this very little could 
be inferred with certainty. The glosses without exception ap- 
peared to be non-Indogermanic, though Pauli, ezme vorgriechische 
Inschrift aus Lemnos, 67, Jeeves Lagarde, thought he could 
prove them to be Iranian.’ 

Of the person-names, Kandau/es, interpreted in the well- 
known Hipponax fragment as a Maeonian word meaning “ dog- 
throttler,” may very well be Indogermanic and_ has been 
generally admitted to be such. Its presence in Lydia, however, 
can be explained as due to a foreign (Indogermanic) element in 
the language (Kretschmer, Ezn/eztung, 388), and this explanation, 
though there are phonological difficulties in the way of the 
assumption that the Maeonian language, as represented by 
Kandaules, was related to Phrygian, is probably the correct one.” 

Apart from Kandaules, Lydian names show no Indoger- 
manic characteristics. It is true that, beside the simple names like 
Guges, Kambles, there are found a number of compound names 
like A/uattes, Saduattes, Muattes which contain one or, possibly, 


Pauli, of course, held that Lydian was not an Indogermanic language. 
: Cuny’ s explanation, Rev. Et. anc., XX, is fantastic and impossible. 
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two divine names, but they suggest a Semitic rather than an 
Indogermanic model. ‘The name [STA R-attis of the “ Hittite” 
inscriptions is of the same type and the Semitic influence is 
evident. 

The circumstantial account by Herodotus (1, 94) of the 
emigrations of Lydians to Northern Italy made it natural to 
expect that when sufficient remains of the language of the 
Lydians were brought to light they would turn out to be of the 
same character as Etruscan. The most satisfactory attempt to 
classify Etruscan (Vilh. Thomsen, Remarques sur la parenté de la 
langue étrusque) had shown that there existed remarkable re- 
semblances between Etruscan and some of the Caucasian lang- 
uages. Sayce’s inscription, 4/us mrstl zu/, “ Alus son of Mursos,” 
also exhibited the genitive-adjectival termination -/ characteris- 
tic of Etruscan (with Mupoos : Mupounos, cf. Etr.-Latin Manus : 
Manilus) and of certain Caucasian languages. The investiga- 
tion of place-names in Asia Minor by Ramsay, Pauli, Kretschmer, 
and Sundwall established the existence in Anatolia of a number 
of languages of a non-Indogermanic character; and recently 
Herbig, in a striking work, K/einasiatisch-etruskische Namenglet- 
chungen, Miinchen, 1914, made it clear that names of the same 
type and containing the same elements were common in Italy. 

There was, therefore, a good deal of circumstantial evidence 
to support the view that Lydian was a non-Indogermanic lang- 
uage and that it was very possibly connected with Etruscan. 
This harmonised with the opinion generally held for a con- 
siderable period that the original home of the Indogermanic 
languages was in Europe. ‘Two comparatively recent events, 
however, called for a reconsideration of the assumptions on 
which this opinion was based. The first was the discovery in 
Central Asia of an Indogermanic language (Tocharian) showing 
characteristics (the treatment of the palatal gutturals, and medial 
verbal forms in -r) which proved that it belonged to the centum- 
group of Indogermanic languages hitherto known only in 
Europe, and that, among these, it was most closely related to the 
Italo-Celtic branch. (Cf. Meillet, Indogermanisches fahrbuch, I, 
1 ff.; Charpentier, de verbalen R-Endungen d. idg. Sprachen, 
Upsala, 1917.) A plausible explanation of the existence of such 
a language in Central Asia was found in the assumption of a 
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colony, or forced migration, from Galatia (Charpentier, “die 
ethnographische Stellung der Tocharer,” Z.D.M.G., LXXI, 
347 ff). This view is still possible but it is no longer the only 
one that explains the facts. The known remains of ‘Tocharian 
are of a late date, but if it appears that there are traces in Asia 
at a very early time of a centum-language with verbal -r termina- 
tions, the case for the Galatian origin of Tocharian is very much 
weakened. Such verbal endings, it may be mentioned, are 
found in Phrygian (which is not a centum-language) and there is 
no reason to suppose that they are due to Galatian influence. 

One of the languages of the cuneiform inscriptions of 
Boghazkoi called, perhaps inaccurately, “ Hittite” ’ does show 
unmistakeable Indogermanic characteristics, including verbal 
endings in -r. Cf. Marstrander, Caractere indo-européen de la 
langue hittite, Christiania, 1919. Some of those characteristics, 
moreover, are confined to languages of the centum-group. 
Whether we are to call “ Hittite” an Indogermanic language 
or not is perhaps a matter of minor importance, but that it 
contains an Indogermanic element cannot be doubted. ‘This 
must not only be taken into account in dealing with the question 
of Tocharian ; it is of significance in other ways. If we have 
strong traces of an Indogermanic language, as we have on the 
upper Euphrates in the second millennium B.c. (with perhaps an 
offshoot to the North represented by the much later Tocharian), 
it is not unreasonable to suppose, if there are facts which point 
in that direction, that a similar language should have been 
carried down the valley of the Hermus. Lydian has, in fact, 
been compared with “Hittite” (Hrozny, of. ci#., 101 ff, 
Marstrander, of. cit., 5 ff.), and the view that it is an Indoger- 
manic language has been revived. 

So far as the morphology of Lydian is concerned, the 
answer to the question, Is Lydian an Indogermanic language? 
depends largely on the transliteration of the sign Y which marks 
the oblique (objective) case of the singular. As this sign is used 
to represent the first consonant in the Lydian form of Alexandros 
(Littmann, 26) it has been generally taken to be a variety of / 
Cf. Danielsson, zu den lydischen Inschriften ; Cuny, “ L’inscription 
lydo-araméenne de Sardes,” Rev. Et. anc., XXII, 58 ff. ; Pedersen, 


'Hrozny, die Sprache der Hethiter, Leipzig, 1917. 
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“The Lepontian Personal Names in -alos,” Phz/ologica, I, 49 ff. 
If this interpretation is correct, it is natural to compare such pro- 
nominal forms in “ Hittite” as apé/, ké/ with the Lydian by, es). 
This formation is definitely non-Indogermanic but has an exact 
parallel in Etruscan. Further, as has been pointed out by Peder- 
sen, op. cit., it is impossible to separate the Lydian objective case 
in -/ (Littmann, 68) from the very common adjective formations 
in -/is, -lid. We have also side by side ata} : atals, katovay : 
katovalis, and this seems to be an additional reason for supposing 
that ¥ represents a kind of /sound. If this is granted, we see 
at once that Lydian and Etruscan agree in having a peculiar 
genitive-adjectival -/ formation of similar, if not identical, syn- 
tactical value. Marstrander seems to hold, of. cit., 7, that the ad- 
jectival suffix may be Indogermanic,and compares the Lydian vanas 
manelis with the Latin jtius ertls. ‘The comparison is perfectly 
justified but the inference from it is questionable. The enor- 
mous extension in Latin of the adjective suffix -/s has no parallel 
in any other Indogermanic language and is as certainly due to 
Etruscan influence as are the gentilicia in -/us. ‘The Latin 
names Manius: Manihus, corresponding exactly to Lydian 
Mane: Manelis, are an important piece of evidence, not for the 
Indogermanic character of the -/ sufhix, but for the relationship 
of Lydian with Etruscan. 

On the other hand, Thurneysen has recently suggested 
(«zum Lydischen,” K.Z., L, 35 ff.) that ' represents a variety of 
nm. ‘The ending of the Lydian oblique case in the singular is, 
thus, equivalent to the Idg. -m, the common enclitic personal 
pronoun is m2 = Ionic yy, and a word in L. 12 which probably 
means “son” because su#os = Goth. sunus. If the transliteration 
# be accepted, it cannot be denied that Lydian has, morpho- 
logically and lexically, striking resemblances to Indogermanic. 
Probability, however, is against it. Consonant assimilation in 
Alexandros is conceivable ; but the objection that Thurneysen’s 
theory separates the sufhx -/s from the oblique nominal forms in 
-'’ is insuperable. 

It is certain that |) represents a variety of /; and from the 
equivalence of 4 and dz} it can be inferred (1) that the con- 
sonant could have the value of a sonant, and (2) that its point of 
articulation approximated to that of the “hard” Slavonic 7, Cf. 
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Pedersen, op. cit. 50. As it occurs between vowels it is difficult 
to suppose that | is simply a notation for sonant /, There must 
have been two haf of / with a difference of articulation. 
Nevertheless it seems probable that they could alternate and that 
the oblique forms of the noun in -j are ultimately identical with 
those in -/. The sign is in what follows transcribed A, 2. 

The comparison of Lydian vanas ; vanad with iy alin laré ; 
lardal, and of Lydian Mane : Vaneis with Etruscan Taryn: 
Tarynal is legitimate and points to the correctness of the traditional 
view that the two languages were connected. In “‘ Hittite” a case 
ending -/ is found only in the pronouns; on the other hand, the 
frequence of the -/ suffix in the formation of adjectives (Hrozny, 
op. cit., 50 ff.) is, perhaps, significant, 

There are two other transliterations in Littmann’s alphabet 
which must be considered. 1 can scarcely be g, a value attached 
to it on the assumption that twve//d is identical with the coadArdecy 
of the Hesychian gloss. Some of the consonant groups that result 
from this transliteration, e.g. vgb and sg¢ seem formidable enough 
to justify doubt of its correctness, and there is positive evidence 
which Littmann has neglected. The same sign t appears on 
one of the old Phrygian inscriptions in the gentilic or ethnic 
xwavafeCos. Here it is clear that the sign cannot represent a 
guttural, and it has been generally transliterated by a sibilant (s). 
There can be no doubt that it is a modification of the T of the 
alphabet of Halicarnassus which was explained long ago by 
Ramsay (7.H.S., I, 242 ff.) as a “palatal sibilant.” The precise 
value of the sign can perhaps be inferred from the fact that in the 
Ionic alphabet the same sound is represented by oa, in Lycian by 
z and in local dialects of Greek in Asia Minor occasionally by é. 
In the Egyptian references to the Invaders from the North! several 
of the national names have the termination -355, -ws3, and this 
can be only the phonetic rendering of the Aegaean suffix written 
in Greek -caos. The value of the sign in the Egyptian “syllabic 
script” transliterated s is, as Mr. H. R. Hall kindly informs me, 
beyond doubt ; and this confirms inferences based on other con- 
siderations as to the value of Ionic oo and Lycian z. On geo- 
graphical grounds common features in the alphabets of Caria, 


1'These have been now conveniently collected by Helmuth Bossert, 4/¢-Kvre/a, 
Berlin, 1921, p. 45, ff. 
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Lydia and Phrygia might be expected, and there can be little 
doubt that the Lydian like the Phrygian and the Halicarnas- 
sian sign should be transliterated s. Of the words in which this 
sign appears (Littmann, p. 18) attention may be called to sSavdos 
which may very well be identical with sab\a-, and to sStvard. 
This assumes that s and s could interchange, and in this there is 
nothing improbable, for both in Old Phrygian and in Lycian the 
sibilants transliterated s and z interchange, it seems, arbitrarily. 
S and f, on the other hand, do not interchange in Lydian, 

The other sign which must be dealt with is that which 
Littmann transliterates c. As it is the termination of the oblique 
case in the plural of the noun the correct determination of its value 
is of the utmost importance, and, at the same time, must not be 
based on a preconceived theory of the formation of the plural 
oblique case. Mere inspection of some of the words in which 
the sign is used, e.g. katucel, vastcunkms, vcisr, enviatolk, bastsak, 
indicates at once that it does not represent an ordinary consonant. 
In final position it is used after the vowels a, uw, ¢, andz. It is, 
therefore, unlikely to be an ordinary vowel. It must represent 
the same kind of sound as that represented by ¥ (A, A), and have 
the value sometimes of a vowel, sometimes of a consonant. I 
believe it to be a variety of 7 (, 9) standing in the same relation 
to the ordinary 7 as » to /, and probably sometimes alternating 
with it, for I find it difficult to separate s2ve, s7vag from sevard, 
and, above all, s¢vgald from sturalmis. 

If the transcription is right, the termination of the plural 
oblique case in Lydian is identical with the -r plural formation in 
Etruscan, clan “son,” clenar “sons,” and any doubt that could 
‘remain as to the significance of the suffix of the oblique case in 
the singular vanishes, and the view that Lydian and Etruscan are 
closely related becomes incontestable. For the final proof we 
must, however, wait till more Lydian material has been made 
accessible. In Etruscan the -7 formation may be not a case but a 
plural sufhx as has been inferred from d. sg. clensz, pl. clenarasi ; 
this would be a precise parallel to the formations in the Caucasian 
languages. For Lydian the published material contains no certain 
example of the addition of anything like a case suffix to 9; esgag, 
the plural of the demonstrative stem es- seems rather to have the 
suffix doubled, and for wmgod, dumgit (Littmann, p. 17), there is 
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no context. It is conceivable that in Lydian the acc. pl., con- 
sisting as in Etruscan of the bare stem, was generalized. If the 
nom. pl. ended, as there is reason to believe, in -s, Artimus, the 
termination can be explained as having arisen from -gs. This, 
however, is mere speculation. 

On the lexical side few cases of correspondence between 
Lydian and Etruscan have been noticed. Danielsson compares 
Lyd. -£ with Etr. -c “and,” and Pedersen Lyd. sc/uka- with Etr. 
zilay. ‘The proper name Lyd. Mane, Etr.-Latin Mantus, should 
be mentioned, and it is possible that the Lydian enclitic pronoun 
of the 3rd pers. sg. m- is identical with the Etr. demonstrative mz. 

The case for connecting Lydian with Etruscan rests on (1) 
historical probability, and (2) morphological resemblances which 
cannot be accidental: (2) an adjectival formation in -/; (4) an 
-/ sufhx in the oblique case of the singular; and, it is now 
claimed, (c) an -r suffix in the plural. 

The conclusion that Lydian is connected with Etruscan, 
though true, is, probably, not the whole truth. One of the 
most important of the recent developments in linguistic science 
is the recognition of the fact that there are mixed languages in 
which the mixture extends not merely to the vocabulary but 
also to the morphology’ and syntax. Such a language “ Hittite ” 
undoubtedly is; and it would not be surprising if Lydian, the 
geographical situation of which in historical times resembles that 
of “Hittite” in that both lie on or about great trade routes, 
should resemble “ Hittite” in this respect also.” With regard 
to the vocabulary of Lydian little or nothing can be said. In 
aes S and syntax, however, Lydian has features which are 
ee of f Indogermanic influence. 

Substantives in the subjective (nominative) case of the 
ene fall into two classes, one of them distinguished by the 
eaiitteattion -s, the other by the termination -d, e.g. vanas, “ grave,” 
mrud, “stele.” The adjectives in the same case have a varying 
termination in agreement with that of the substantives: vanas 
atalts, akad karolid. ‘The demonstrative and relative pronouns 

1 An interesting example of this is modern Eastern Armenian which has borrowed 
from Georgian (or Turkish) the method of forming the cases of the plural of the noun 
by adding the case-suffixes of the singular to a plural sign. 

*’That Lydian is a mixed language has been already suggested by Cook, 7, H.S., 


XXXVII, 220. 
ie) 
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vary in a similar way: es(s) vanas, “this tomb,” est mrud, “this 
stele,” /ahrisak (lahrisad-k) hid . . ., “and the couch (?) which 
.’ This distinction has every appearance of being one of 
gender. It cannot indicate a classification into names of animate 
and inanimate objects (which is a feature of most of the northern 
Caucasian languages) as is shown by vauas : karolas ; nor is such 
a classification as is known in the Bantu languages possible. On 
the other hand, -s as a masculine (feminine) termination and -d 
as a neuter is characteristic of the Indo-germanic languages. For 
a possible parallel to -d in the substantive cf. Thurneysen, of. cit.’ 
2. Verbal forms, with one or two exceptions like oragit 
(Littmann, p. 39),occur, outside the unintelligible metrical inscrip- 
tion, only in what must be taken to be the present or future tense 
and in the third person. ‘The terminations in the sg. -7d, -ad, 
-od (with apparently a variation of the stem vowel recalling that 
of the Idg. verb) and in the plural -ev¢, curiously resemble those 
of Lycian (-ate, -ate, cf. also tad, pl. faz) as well as of Indo- 
germanic. It may be noticed that in L 13 Artimus vsbahent the 
form of the verb shows that -s is the termination of the subjective 
case of the plural.” In L 26, 4, we have ensyzbid levs saretas, 
and in L 26, 5, /evs vsbahent. It appears that the substantive /evs 
may take a verb in the singular or the plural, and this suggests 
that it may be a collective noun or something of the kind. As 
Greek inscriptions of this character sometimes mention the com- 
munity, Sjos, as inflicting punishment for tomb desecration (cf. 
Stemler, die griechische Grabinschriften Kletnastens, p. 18), levs may 
mean here “community,” “people.” It may be suggested as a 
mere guess that /evs is the Anatolian word which appears in 

Phrygian and Greek as -dafo-, dads. 
3. With one or two exceptions the inscriptions published 


1The distribution of final -f and -s is a curious feature of Lydian morphology. 
Substantives, so far as the published texts show, have only -s, while only -s occurs in 
the common adjectival terminations -s7s, -d7s, -ris. Hence it may be assumed that the 
frequent wissis is an adjective. Of the pronouns 47s has always the sibilant of the ad- 
jectives, while the demonstrative stem es- becomes invariably es(s), evidently borrowing 
the sibilant of the substantive which it accompanies. ‘The mixture of Indogermanic 
and non-Indogermanic elements in the flexion of the substantive (subjective case -S, -d, 
objective case -/, -A) would not be more surprising than the adoption in Eastern Armenian 
of the Georgian inflexional system in the plural of substantives. 

2In Hddans Tavsas Artimuk ibsimsis katsarlokid, Littmann, p. 13, the use of 
the singular of the verb is not un-Indogermanic. 
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by Littmann belong to a sepulchral type familiar in Asia Minor. 
They consist of a statement of the ownership of the tomb followed 
by an imprecation directed against trespassers. In one case, L 14, 
only the latter part is found. In the majority of the inscriptions 
the beginning and the end of the curse formula are clearly 
marked, and for its general grammatical structure we can rely 
not only on the Aramaic version of the Sardis bilingual, L 17, 
but on the analogy of the corresponding formule in sepulchral 
inscriptions composed in Greek andin Phrygian. ‘The Aramaic 
text of L 17, after the elaborate discussion by Littmann, o. cit,, 
S. A. Cook, 7.H.S., XXXVIT, aD fiers LOnt aan Cuny, Ran Et. 
anc., XXII, 58 ff, ‘still remains in part obscure. It is however 
SEEN. that it Hoes not correspond in all details with the Lydian 
text, and it is equally certain that some of the interpretations of 
the Lydian text based on it are erroneous. 

The curse formule occurring in the inscriptions, omitting 
one or two which are in part unintelligible, are the following: 


akit nahis esr mrunr buk esr vananr buk €504Q lahrisag bukst 


kud ist esh vanay bptarvod . . . fakmd Artimus tbsimsis Artimuk 
kulumsis . . . vsbahent. GL 

akmpt his fensribid . . . fakme Sannas . . . ensnribid, 
lina 2 


akmpt his fensribid fakmyt H)dan’ Artimuk vsbahént. 
L ré. 


akit nahis esX vanar.. . ‘fansnibid fakag wvisis mivistg 
varbtokid. L 6. i 

akit nahis fensribid es vanar . . . fakag wissis mVISS Q 
varbtokid. L 9g. 

ak nahis emr* vanar... sttalad fadint fakmy Artimus 
hiranr helrk vsbahent. L 13. 

akit his es vanarn . . . fensnibid fakag vissis nivis$%g 
varbtokia. | ; 


hisit fensnribid esr vananr buk esr mrunr fakm levs usbahent. 
bea el 


The formula consists of (2) a protasis introduced by a&, ak-it, 
ak-tin (<ak-it-in or his, fts-it) ; and (6) an apodosis introduced 


1 Miswritten, or misread, for esd. 
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by ak-in (L 12), more usually by f“as-. A comparison of the 
two protases ak-it nahis . .. (L_ 17), and Aus-t... (L 26), 
might suggest at first sight that we have in Lydian the counter- 
part of the two Greek constructions «i rus... . and doTis..... 
Hence, doubtless, Littmann’s a8 = “if.” But the Aramaic text 
of the bilingual represents ak-it nahis by wa man “and whoever,” 
cf. Cook, of. cit., 83. Cuny’s conjecture (Rev. Et. anc., XXII, 
16), that 2k-7t means “eh bien” adAAa kal... . . d€ 1s probably 
correct. 

In two inscriptions, L 1(a) and (4), both reading es vanas 
Manelis Alults akmyt his fénsribid . . . the particle introducing 
the apodosis has an additional infixed element. These are the 
only inscriptions in which the verb fewsnibid is not accom- 
panied by a nominal object in the same sentence, and it 1s 
evident that the place of ie noun, vavas, has been pken by the 
enclitic pronoun mA which is common in the apodosis referring 
to jis, and that akm)t arises from ak-m)-it. The introductory 
particle here is, therefore, a-it. 

The comparison of ak nahis, ak-it nahis, ak-it his... his 

. fensribid shows clearly that Ais nahis, and ak(-it) (na-)his are 
syntactically equivalent, and that af, ak-it like na- are not con- 
junctions but particles. That is indicated also by the use of fakit 
to introduce the apodosis. Probably we should analyze (/)-a-£- 
it(-n) and regard a as a demonstrative particle. So too, du-f, 
bu-k-it, b-k-in, “or.” Of these forms, the second and third are 
used only to introduce the last of a number of alternatives, “or, 
further.” The particle -7t has the same force in Au . . . Ass-it 
(L 26), “whoever... and, further, whoever.”’ In ak-uit, 
standing at the head of the protasis, after the name of the owner 
of the tomb has been given, it has much the same sense, “so, 
then, ” The protasis is, therefore, in every case the equiva- 
lent of the Greek daris . . . clause; and /zs, with or without 
the particles 7d, ak, ak-it, is a relative pronoun, “ whosoever.” 
It never has the sense of an indefinite pronoun. Danielsson, of. 
cit., suggests that it is identical with the “ Hittite” Avis, with an 
intermediate stage pzs. That is, for the present, uncertain ; on 


1 Indogermanic etymologies of du- and -7¢ are obvious, if they are wanted. Bzu- 
(<< dhud) is the 3rd pers. sg. subjunctive (imperative) of the substantive verb (cf. the 
similar use of French soz¢ and German sez), and -Z¢ is identical with Greek éru. 
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the other hand, the syntactical construction Avs . . . fensnrzbid, 
fak- . . . vibahent, is Indogermanic. 

There is in Lydian another relative pronoun, hitherto 
Known only in the “neuter” form, Aud, “what,” “all that.” It 
occurs twice in the bilingual: est mrud ess-k vanas lahrisa-k 
hela-k kud-k-it ist esd vanar bdtarvod . . ., “this stele . . . and, 
further, (-£-7) all that belongs (?)! to this tomb.” The second 
example ak-it nahis esd mrun bu-k esh vanar . . . bu-k-it Rud ist 
esk vanar bdtarvod .. . féensnribid shows clearly that the -£- in 
kud-k-it is the conjunction and not, as might conceivably be 
suggested, a generalizing particle like Latin -gue in guidque. The 
same inference is to be drawn from the example of dud-A-it in 
Lg. It is unlikely that gud has anything to do with Avs, as 
Danielsson holds, of. cit., 26, n. 2; but it is difficult to separate it 
from the Latin quod, “ Hittite” kvwat. Its place in the sentence, 
too (in which respect “ Hittite” usuage varies), and the structure 
of the sentence, are distinctly Indogermanic. 

To summarize, the following features of Lydian suggest 
that the language has been influenced by Indogermanic: (1) the 
-s, -d terminations in the noun and pronoun; (2) the verbal 
endings of the 3rd pers. (which Lydian seems to share with 
Lycian), -d, -nt; and (3) a fully developed relative construction 
and a relative pronoun ud. 

The conclusion is that Lydian is a language related more 
or less closely with Etruscan and belonging to the same family 
as the Caucasian languages, which at an early period was in 
contact with such an Indogermanic language as influenced 
“Hittite.” The theory that Lycian too contains an Indoger- 
manic element is gaining ground. It is certain that it will be 
necessary in the near future to adapt to new facts our views ot 
the early history of the Indogermanic languages. We mean by 
Indogermanic a group of languages which had formed a unity 
down to the time when certain characteristics which now 
constitute the definition of an Indogermanic language were 
evolved. But the possibility must be admitted that dialects 
separated from the main body before that stage of development 


1That dd¢arvod is a verb has, I find, been already suggested by Cowley. Vid. 
Cook, oc. cit., 227. 
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had been reached.! Moreover, languages of a different type 
must have borrowed both words and grammatical forms from 
what may be called partly developed Indogermanic. In dealing 
with the older languages of Western Asia possibilities of this 


kind must, I believe, be considered. 


1 Since writing the above, I find that Meillet makes a somewhat similar sug gestion 
Bulletin de la Société de Linguistigue, XXIII (2), 178 f. 


Jesus CoLLEGE, 
OxrForp, 


July 15, 1922. 
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MIETTES D’HISTOIRE BYZANTINE 
CE ee esiccle) 


par HH. GREGOIRE 


Le premier fascicule du Recueil des Inscriptions grecques chre- 
tiennes d Asie Mineure aura sans doute paru lorsque ce volume de 
melanges verra le jour. Mais l’impression du reste, qui n’est 
méme pas commencee, prendra sans doute beaucoup de temps. 
Et d’autre part, les textes interessant Vhistoire byzantine sont un 
peu noyes dans la masse des funéraires plus ou moins insigni- 
fiantes qui forme surtout la maticre de notre Recuei/. J'ai donc 
cru rendre service aux historiens en groupant ici quelques in- 
scriptions remarquables a divers titres. J’ai choisi mes docu- 
ments en usant du critere prosopographique ; les textes que j’al 
retenus mentionnent des personnages connus d’ailleurs. Puissent- 
ces modestes notes, premices du Corpus chretien d’Asie Mineure, 
agreer a Villustre chercheur dont les admirables decouvertes nous 
ont montre la voie. 


I. 
Le Préfet du Prétoire Fl. Eutolmius Tatianus (388-392) 


Le prefet du pretoire Fl. Eutolmius Tatianus n’était pas 
chretien. Libanius, dans son Pro Templis, se réjouit de son 
entrée en charge. Le rheteur felicite Theodose de “s’étre 
adjoint, croyant étre utile a l’Etat, un homme qui jure par les 
Dieux, non seulement devant les autres, mais encore devant 
lEmpereur.” M. Van Loy,' dans ce personnage qui n’est pas 
autrement désigné, a reconnu, apres Sievers et Seeck, le prefet 


1R. Van Loy, Byzantinische Zettschrift, XXII (1913),hp. 316. 
(151) 
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Tatianus, et il en a conclu que le discours de Libanius “ pour 
les temples” devait étre daté du milieu de lannée 388. La 
premiere constitution adress¢e a ce prefet est du 16 juin 388. 

Il est certes utile, a historien du progres du Christianisme 
dans l’empire, de savoir quelle a pu étre la popularite d’un haut 
magistrat ennemi de la nouvelle foi, qui jouissait de la faveur 
d’un empereur chretien a la fin du IV€ siecle. C’est pourquoi 
Pépigraphie chretienne ne peut s’en desintéresser. J’ai donc 
recueilli soigneusement les temoignages lapidaires de l’incontes- 
table popularité du préfet Tatien. Ce fut une grande figure, a 
en juger par les monuments qui lui sont consacrés. [II] était 
originaire de Lycie, sans doute de Sidyma, ou Von a trouve, sur 
deux grands autels quadrangulaires qui bordaient l’acces d’un 
edicule, une longue inscription metrique donnant son cursus. 
Ce texte,’ ou s’exprime dune facon naive ladmiration des gens 
de Sidyma pour leur illustre concitoyen, fut grave, semble-t-il, 
au moment ou Tatien, assesseur, gouverneur de la Thebaide, 
puis d’Egypte, consulaire de Syrie, comes orientis, comes sacrarum 
largittonum, prefet du pretoire, venait de recevoir aidcoy baarov 
Aaxos, cest a dire en 391, l’annee de son consulat.2 Mais 
Tatien, préfet du pretoire des 388, comme nous l’avons dit, 
garda cette charge pendant son consulat et jusqu’a l'année 392. 
Sa carricre se termina alors brusquement. Les intrigues de 
Rufin le firent deposer et bannir (392) tandis que son fils Proclus 
ou Proculus perissait sur l’échafaud. Leurs mémoires furent 
condamnées. Aussi, le nom de Tatien a-t-il été martelé sur les 
monuments ou il figurait, de méme que, sur le fameux obe- 
lisque de l Hippodrome de Constantinople, le nom de Proculus 
fut efface.? Mais sur cet obélisque le nom de Proculus fut 
retabli. En effet, apres la chute de Rufin, leur mémoire a tous 
deux parait avoir ete rehabilitee: il faut lire au Code Theo- 
dosien, IX, 38, 9, edit du 31 aoit 396. Arcadius, par cet 
edit fameux, et dont la portée exacte n’est d’ailleurs pas com- 
pletement déterminee, rendit alors a sa dévouce province de 
Lycie priorem famam meritumque inter ceteras, qui lui avaient ete 


1 Recuetl 293bis (Kaibel, gt9g—Benndorf-Niemann, Re/sen, I, p. 81, no. 64). 

2 Liebenam, Fastt consulares, S.a. 

*Mommsen, Bullettino dell’ Inst. di Corr. archeol., 1866, pp. 238-239, et 
CLP 437.0 ial re Vere 
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enlevés a cause de Tatien. Nous renvoyons a Tillemont, 
Histoire des Empereurs,' pour la discussion classique de toute 
cette affaire, passablement embrouillee. 

rechee il y a cinquante-six ans, lut les noms effaces 
de A. EvréAwios Tarvavds dans une inscription d’Antinoe en 
Egypte,’ et les restitua, par une heureuse conjecture, au no. 4693 
du C.I.G. (Aboukir). Je les ai rétablis moi-méme dans deux 
tituli de mon Recuet/, au n°. 281, d’abord. C’est une inscription 
d’Aphrodisias en Carie, publiée naguere par M. Th. Reinach 
(Rev. Et. gr., XIX (1906), p. 111): 


Tov €k TIS Oeias youns | Geofiréorarov | PA(aB.ov) 
‘Ovepiov | rov emupaver rar ov Pape terion Weare ate Miri 
euler er Taito te | rH ovvibe Kaboowwce | adiepwoerv | emt 
b a / € 
Avtreviov Upicxov tov Aapump(orarov) yyenovos. 


Comme Honorius, ne en 384, devint Auguste en 394, le de- 
dicant au nom martele ne peut guere étre que Tatien, et l’on 
restituera les deux lignes illisibles : 


PA. EvréApwos Tariavos | erapxos tov tepav mpaitwpior |. 


La formule 7 ouvnbec kadocwwoe se rencontre pareillement 
dans linscription d’Antinoé, d’ailleurs swmel/e de la notre : 

Tovs ths vd Alo yns avtokpa|topas Kal rTpomasovyous 
deordras | nuov Odadrevtinavoyv Oeoddarov | “Apxadsov, rods 
aiwvious Avyova| tous, kat PrAavrov ‘Oveproy Tov | émihavécraror, 
Pr. EvroApios | Tarcavos 0 Aapmpdraros erapxos | Tov tepov 
mpattwpiov TH ovvnbe | KaBoordcer adiepwoev, ert Praviov | 
Lerrtiyiov Evrporiov tov Aaumporarov | nyeudvos. 

La méme restitution s'imposait dans notre no. 290. Stud- 
niczka avait copie en Lycie, sur le grenier d’Hadrien a Andriaké, 
un texte curieux, relatif a des poids et mesures éetalons : "Emi rov 
kupiov gov Kal Ta TavTa Oavpaciwratov Tov Aau(mpotatov) Kat 
peyarorpereatarov PA(aBiov) |EvroApuiou éxapyov| rev iepav 
TpalT@piov... 

Ici le gentilice, dont subsistent des traces fort nettes, était 


1T.V. p. 156, paragr. 71 (éd. de Bruxelles), et note L (p. 52). 
2 Wescher, Bullettino del? Inst. di Corr. archeol., 1866, pp. 153-199; cf. 
Mommeen, zé7d., pp. 238-239. Liinscription est republi¢e par Dittenberger, O.G.Z, 


p. 464, no. 723. 
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seul gravé ; mais Videntité du personnage et par consequent la 
date de l’inscription (388-392) n’est point douteuse. Ainsi le 
dossier épigraphique de Tatien s’enrichit de quelques pieces ; 
le paganisme de lillustre Lycien, dont la carricre fut couronnee 
par le consulat, ne nuisit pas a linfluence, ni, répétons-le, a la 
popularite dont il jouissait, surtout dans son pays d’origine. 
C’est la lecon des textes de Sidyma, d’Aphrodisias et de Myra. 
Les provinciaux d’Asie, chretiens pour la plupart, semblent 
avoir eu pour Fl. Eutolmius Tatianus, tant qu’il fut heureux, 
les yeux de Libanius. Toutefois, ils s’inclinerent devant la 
damnatio memoriae, et, en 396, apres Vedit d’Arcadius, le nom 
du “grand prefet” ne fut point rétabli, tandis que celui de son 
fils Proculus létait a Constantinople. La religion du pere ex- 
plique sans doute cette difference. 


iE 


Le Proconsul d Asie Flégéthius 
(vers 441). 


M. J. Oehler a bien voulu nous communiquer le texte 
inedit d’une inscription appelée sans doute a une certaine 
notoricté. Elle est gravée sur une colonne trouvée dans les 
fouilles d’Ephése. A cause de son importance, je la reproduis 
integralement. 


, ’ / 
+ @Pr(aBvos) “A[e@|cos Al p]xadcos 
/ € 
Dreye|A]os 6 peyadrorp(eréoraros) 
Koulns) Tov KaO(@orwpévor) Sopertixa(v) 
Kat avOvraros. 
5) \ / / > / 
5 Ov ta rvxydvTa Traigpatra EToAUNHoaTaL, 
@ avooloe Lpupvator, ov KaG nav avtav, adrAa | 
et del TaheoTEpoOY EITELY, KAT AUTNS THS TOALTELAS, KAL OUK EOEL 
ULaS OUTWS ErEELVOS ExUyeElY THY SiknY ° 
\ \ \ / a a 
dua de Tas exBonoers TavTyns THS AapTpas 
cE / / Ne eg > a > nn \ 
10 Edeotwy pntpomoAews Kai OTL ov O€t aUTOY Tas 
f \ 
denoes TO KaO6AOV TrapaKpovedOal, aToAVOMEY 
alin \ 5) 7 \ ’ \ a \ , 
unas vuvi odirdovras to evoeBes Tovto Kat diAavOpwrrov 


‘Edecios avaypawyar + 
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Jai restitué les noms du proconsul. "Agios et PreyeOros 
me paraissent dérivés suivant la mode du Vé siecle, des noms 
de fleuves ‘A@os et DreyeOwv; ce sont a proprement parler des 
signa. Mais Flégéthius est connu. Un personnage nommeé 
Flegetius etait maitre des offices a la cour de Theodose II en 441 
(Nov. Theod. II, 21). Crest sirement le méme qui fut, peut- 
étre avant cette date, comte des domestiques et proconsul d’Asie. 

L’inscription rappelle une sentence rendue par le proconsul 
Flegethius. [1 y interpelle avec une singuliere vivacité les 
“impies Smyrnéens,” coupables d’avoir manque d’égards au 
gouverneur et de respect a Etat (crimen mayestatis). Les termes 
de la sentence nous portent a croire qu'il s’agit d’une émeute. 
Nous ignorons a peu pres tout de l’histoire de Smyrne au Ve 
siecle. Aussi sommes-nous tentés d’ajouter foi a une anecdote 
que nous rapporte la Chronique pascal. 

Theéodose II, jaloux de la popularite du préfet Cyrus, le 
fait clerc et l’envoie, en qualité d’évéque, a Smyrne: kai éreuwer 
avTOV émiaKoToy eis Spuvpvav THs Acias: hoav yap ot THs WédEwS 
exeivns On Téeooapas éemiakdrouvs ovevoavTes* Kal, (va Kal avTov 
Kupov avédoowv, .... . _Cyrus arrive a Smyrne le jour de la 
Nativite, c’est a dire de ’Epiphanie. On l’y regoit fort mal, et 
la foule, toujours agitée, soupconnant en lui un paien, lui 
demande un sermon. Cyrus prononce alors une homelie aussi 
laconique que spirituelle . . . sur le silence, et le peuple, 
desarme, lacclame. La date serait lan 450, d’apres la Chronique. 
De cette histoire on pourrait inférer une série de tumultes 
populaires, contemporains des deux conciles d’Ephese et pos- 
terieurs a ces synodes, gui auraient trouble Smyrne vers 430-445, 
et c’est a l'une de ces emeutes que se rapporterait la sentence de 
Flegethius, invectivant vers 441 les impies Smyrneens. 

Malheureusement, les textes “ paralleles” de Malalas et 
de Suidas, qui nous racontent la méme aftaire, ou qui la resu- 
ment, contiennent une variante tres génante pour nous. D2’apres 
Malalas (p. 361, 14, ed. Bonn) Cyrus aurait été fait evéque de 
Cotyaeon en Phrygie ; et la turbulence dont la Chronique charge 
les Smyrneens serait, au dire de Malalas, le fait des gens de 
Cotyaeon. Theophane (I, pp. 96-97, ed. de Boor) suit la 


version de la Chronique pasca/e, mais Suidas (s.v. Kupos, ésomotds) 


1 Chronicon Paschale, éd. Bonn, I, p. 588, 6. 
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nous dit: Kupos ém:BovAevdels erioxoros Tay lepoy yiyveTar ev 
Korvaeiw tis Ppvyias kal wapérecve pexpe A€ovtos tov Baciréws. 
Tillemont, qui a longuement examine ces récits,’ se prononce 
pour Cotyaeon et pour la date de 442. Le Quien, pareille- 
ment, omet Cyrus dans sa liste des evéques de Smyrne et le 
cite sous Cotyaeum. Deja Tillemont alléguait, a Dappui de 
Cotyaeon, un texte hagiographique bien mis en lumiere depuis 
par le R.P.H. Delehaye. C’est la vie de S. Daniel Stylite, qui 
nous donne des renseignements fort precis.2 Cyrus evéque de 
Cotyaeon, redevint laic en 450 apres la mort de Theéodose II, 
et redigea une epigramme pour la colonne du Stylite. Aussi le 
R.P. Delehaye mhesitait point a rejeter la variante smyrneéenne. 
Celle-ci n’a ete retenue que par les seuls savants qui croyaient 
que la notice de la Chronique pasca/e venait de l’historien Priscus. 
Deja Tillemont combat cette opinion, reproduite encore par 
Bernhardy dans l’appareil critique de son Suidas. C’est la notice 
qui precede celle-la dans la Chronique qui vient de Priscus; il 
ne faut point attacher d’importance au Aéyee 67 qui introduit 
lanecdote. ‘Toutefois, il nous semble difficile d’éliminer com- 
pletement la mention de Smyrne. Dans aucun des textes cites 
nous n’avons l’histoire complete de Cyrus. Sans la vie de 5. 
Daniel, on croirait par exemple, que Cyrus mourut evéque, 
alors qu'il abandonna J’episcopat en 450. La source commune 
a laquelle remontent plusieurs de ces notices devait mentionner 
deux €piscopats, ou tout au moins deux sejours successifs dans 
deux villes différentes. La substitution pure et simple de 
Smyrne, /ectto facilior, a Cotyaeon, /ectio difficilior, est peu croyable, 
chaque nom de ville étant correctement suivi de Vindication de 
la province. Bref, en depit de ces graves difficultes, il n’est 
peut-étre pas absolument interdit de faire usage, avec reserve, 
du recit de la Chronique pour illustrer notre inscription. On 
pourrait songer aussi a la jalousie des Smyrneens vis a vis de la 
meétropole d’Ephese, qui, précisément a cette ¢poque, amenait 
Aetherichos de Smyrne (cf. Le Quien, s.v., et notre inscription 


1Tillemont, Histoire des Empereurs, t. VI, p. 34,1; 36,1; 37,2. ‘‘D’od 
Cyrus a-t-il été évéque”? t. VI, note 19, p. 6, 2. ‘En quel tems a été la disgrace de 
C.?” zbid., note 20 (éd. de Bruxelles, 1732). 

2 Rev. Et. gr., 1X (1896), p. 216, pp. 219 segg. On y trouvera l’indication des 
sources. Pour Smyrne: Chronique pascale, ‘Théophane, Cédrénus, Zonaras; pour 
Cotyaeon: Malalas, Suidas, Vie de Daniel. 
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no. 66) a prendre le titre “d’archevéque.” L’ “ atmosphere” 
speciale de Smyrne nous est suffisamment revelee par ce fait, 
qui suppose des contestations et des luttes; et ce n’est pas en 
vain que le proconsul Flegethius, dans sa sentence, rappelle aux 
mutins de Smyrne la preeminence de la metropole ephesienne. 

Mais le grand interét de notre inscription est ailleurs ; 
il est dans une procedure extraordinaire, qui e¢voque un pré- 
cedent fameux. Faisant droit aux clameurs, aux éxBonoes de 
la foule, Flegethius acquitte ou gracie les coupables, malgré la 
faute grave dont ils sont convaincus. Les éxBonoers paraissent 
étre, au Ve siecle, une manifestation légale ou du moins tradi- 
tionnelle du sentiment des foules. On lit dans Mansi, Concz/ia, 
t. ILI, col. 1118 seg.: ro yap py KatrabécOar Tods adeApods Kat 
povayovs (distingues des evéques) rovro eos avwbev Kparjoa, 
GAN apKketcOar povov Tais avtav exBonoeorv. Le mot grec parait 
du Ve siecle; la chose est particulierement fréquente a cette 
epoque. Le Sénat lui-méme ne votait plus que par acclamations. 
C’est le point de départ de cette derniere phase (du mode de 
votation du Senat) qui se présente a nous dans les débats de l’an 
438! apres J. Chr., sur Pintroduction du Code Théodosien. 

Il n’y est plus aucunement question de résolution, et il n’y 
a de mentionnées que les “‘acclamations du Sénat.” On sait 
que des acclamations pareilles a celles de ce proces-verbal se 
trouvent dans /Histotre Auguste; mais suivant la plupart des 
critiques, elles prouvent precisement que les biographes de cette 
compilation ont attribue au IIIe siecle des usages postérieurs a 
lan 400.2 Dans tous les cas, vers 438 et 441, les acclamations 
étaient a la mode; elles le resteront aux siécles suivants. Au 
Vie, au VII, les “demes” réunis a Hippodrome n’ont plus 
d’autre moyen d’exprimer leur volonté parfois encore souveraine. 
A Ephése, sous le proconsul Flégéthius, quelle est la nature 
precise des exBonoes? Sont-elles judiciaires? S’agit-il, comme 
dans les textes conciliaires, d’une sorte de temoignage collectif, 
de la “‘rumeur publique” qui instruit la justice? Ou le peuple 
de Villustre metropole maintient-il, sous cette forme, quelque 


1Mommsen-Marquardt, Manuel des Antiquités romaines, trad. Humbert, VII 
(1891), p. 134, no. 2; p. 216, no. 2. 

“Cf. Hirschfeld, ‘‘ Die rémische Staatszeitung und die Akklamationen im Senat,” 
Sitzungsberichte de l’ Académie de Berlin, 1905, surtout pp. 940-942. 
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ancien droit, comme cela parait étre le cas pour les demes de 
Byzance? Nous ne sommes pas loin de croire a une sorte 
d’amalgame des deux conceptions. 

La scene rappelle étonnamment le proces de Phibion,’ 
antérieur de plus de quatre siecles (85 apres J. Chr.) : Lemriuos 
Ovdyeros 76 DiBionw: “Akos pev se pactrywOnvae 
xapiCopar d€ ve Tos OyAots. 

Mitteis et Deissmann, apres Vitelli,? avaient marque l’interét 
de cette formule, jusque la unique dans les documents judiciaires. 
“Tu aurais merite d’étre flagelle, mais jaccorde ta grace a la 
foley: melee vrai dire, on ne pouvait citer qu'un “texte 
parallele,” ou plutdt trois: et c’etaient, Marc XV, 6-8, Matthieu 
XXVII, 15-26, Luc XXIII, 18-25.° Les exégetes d’autre part 
sont grandement embarrasses par la “procedure” de Ponce 
Pilate proposant aux Juifs d’élargir Jésus, et mettant en liberte 
Barabbas, pour faire droit a ce que nous appellerions, en style 
du Ve siecle, leurs éxBonaes. ‘‘C’est une legende populaire, 
plut6t gqu’une coutume juridique,” dit M. Loisy. Nous 
n’entrerons pas dans la discussion des textes évangeliques, mais 
nous croyons que si M. Loisy avait connu le papyrus d’Egypte 
et JTinscription d’Asie, il aurait retenu Vhypothese de la 
‘“‘coutume juridique.” I] parait certain qu’en pays d’Orient, 
soit a loccasion de fétes “ nationales,” soit en d’autres circon- 
stances, les juges romains faisaient flechir la toute-puissance de 
Vrmperium devant la volonté nettement exprimee du peuple, et 
quils pouvaient accorder des graces a la “‘clameur publique.” 


III. 


Les Domaines de Marine et d’Hormisdas, le Consul Magnus et 


les Curateurs tev Oelwy olKov 


M. B. Pace vient de publier, dans l_Annuarto della R. Scuola 
di Atene,* une inscription copice pres d’Attalia en Pamphylie. 


1Vitelli, Papiri Fiorentini, no. 61; Bruns-Gradenwitz, Fontes turis Romant, 
I, p. 420, 194; Mitteis-Wilcken, Chrestomathie der Pap., lI, no. 80. 

2 Mitteis, Zectschrift der Savigny-Stiftung, rom. Abt., XXVI, 485; XXVII, 222; 
Deissmann, Licht voy Osten*, p. 199. 

3 Cf. Loisy, Evangiles Synoptiques, Il, pp. 640, 642. 

* III (1921), p. 21 = Recueil, 308 bis. 
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+ Xwplov d:ah€épor- 
Ta TO Oiw olkw TOV 
Mapivas mpovoov- 
pevov vo Mayvov Tov 
5 evdo€orarov Kovparo- 


pos + 


M. Pace n’a point compris ce petit texte. Le verbe 
mpovoety lui a suggeré Videe des provediteurs venitiens! La 
date qu'il serait conduit, de la sorte, a assigner au monument 
est en contradiction absolue avec la forme des caracteres, qui ne 
sauraient appartenir qu’au Ve ou aux VIe-VIIe siecles. Le sens 
ne peut étre que celui-ci: ‘Domaine appartenant a la maison 
impériale des biens de Marine, administres par Magnus le tres 
glorieux curateur (ou: par Magnus le tres glorieux, Curateur).” 

Avant de commenter cette inscription, disons tout de suite 
qu’elle nous fournit la clef d’un petit probleme epigraphique a la 
solution duquel nous nous étions essayés sans succes. Nous voulons 
parler d'un titulus de Babiska en Syrie, publié par M. Prentice. 
Forcé de copier ce texte dans une position incommode, M. 
Prentice nous en donna une sorte de fac-szmilé qwil laissa sans 
transcription, sauf en ce qui concerne la premiere ligne : 


yoplov Suahépes | ToeewoiK@T | NoPMicayny | 
OOYNIEMONY- | €MAFNOY TOY A | MANEYSHM8 


ANOYNOT@NKO KATOGrFO-IENIK | KOYPITOPOG 


Et certes, pour quiconque n’a point sous les yeux le stu/us 
d’Adalia, le déechiffrement des lignes 2-3-4 nest pas aise. Mais 
a present on, lira sans peine: yawpiov Srahéper (ou plutdt diadépov) | 
T@ Dein oik@ To | Oppicdov mpov | oovpévey v7 |o Mayvov Tov | 
Tavern Lov | GTLOMME CTO RAN as | Gla Dap osu east | kouvparopos. 
Les lignes 7 et 8 demeurent obscures. Pour les déchiffrer, 
nous recourrons a un autre texte, daté avec certitude du regne 
de Justinien, que M. Yorke a trouvé a Ketchiout dans le Pont? : 


1'W. K. Prentice, Greek and Latin Inscriptions, p- 93, no. 77. “On the under 
side of a large stele lying on the line of the ancient road just mentioned, where this road 
ran due north-east, about 24 miles east of Babiska.” Lettres du Vie siécle, d’aprés 
l’éditeur. 

* Yorke, 7.H7.S., XVIII (1898), p. 325, no. 45 (fac-simile). 
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oF ‘Opas k(al) [AJavpal¢les ayadov (at) prro| xptorov deamoTou 
prroripiay * | “Iovorimavos Avyovaros avroxpatwp | wexn[rn|s 
T pom Eouxos aero€BaTTos | aveyipelv tla [rn|de omovdn k(at) 
™ povolg. | Geod[oci]ov Tov evdo&(orarou) Kopnt(os) TOV Kaboo.w- 
pevov Sopeotixwy K(al) Oelov Kovparopos él caTnpia T@v EavToU 
oikntov. On lira donc, aux lignes 7-8 de Jinscription de 
Babiska : xé[u(nros) rdv] | Kaboo(copévorv) [d]o(pecrixwr) .. . 
Enfin, la lecture de avant dernier mot nous sera suggerée par le 
no. 240 de notre recueil, de l’an 481 environ, ou mention est 
faite d’ Alexandre, yevixou xovparopos T@v TpoankdOVTMY TpAaypLaTaV 
Takdia 7H émepaveotarn. Les titres de Magnus dans l’inscrip- 
tion de Babiska sont donc: ex-consul, comte des domestiques, 
curateur general. 

Il suffit de parcourir les mdices de Theophane, des Scriptores 
originum Constantinopol., oa du Synaxarium Constantinopolitanum 
du R. P. Delehaye, pour y trouver quantité d’exemples de ces 
denominations, composees de I’article pluriel neutre et du genitif 
d’un nom propre: ta Mapivys, ra ‘Oppicdov, ta ‘Avtidyou, Ta 
"EAevdepiov. Ce sont des quartiers de Constantinople, com- 
prenant un palais, une ou plusieurs eglises, des magasins, 
anciennes propriétés privees, leguées a l Empereur ou confisquees 

ar lui; ces biens forment des “domaines sacrés.” Ils ont 
naturellement des déependances en province. 

L’origine de la Maison de Marina nous est connue. [I s’agit 
de Marina, fille d’Arcadius, née en 403, morte en 449 (cf. de 
Muralt, Chronogr. byz., pp. g et 58). On lit dans la Chromique 
pascale (p. 566 Bonn): écyev d€ kai Ovyarépas TlovAxepiav Kat 
"Apxadiay kal Mapivay. kat €x tovTwv ai pev dvo, Tovtéatiy 
"Apxadia éexrice TO Onudotov “Apkadsavas, Mapiva d€ Tov oikov 
éxtice Tov Mapivns, xrA. Apres sa mort, la maison de Marina 
devint un 6etos oikos. Dans notre inscription 240, datée de 480 
environ, la maison de Placidie est, de son vivant, qualifice 
Vémipaveatarn oikia. 

Un curateur de cette maison de Marina est cité par 
Theophane a l’année 560 (I, P. 235; ed. de Boor): Mera 70 
vyravat TOV Baovrea, Evyevios 0 amo érapywv OueBare Peapyvor, 
TOV Kouparopa tov Mapivyns, cat Aidéprov tov Kovparopa Tar 
"Avtidxov, as OeAnocavtas Toinoa Baciréa Geddwpor, KTH. 
L’année suivante, ce curateur Georges, et Jean amo vmrarav, 
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parents de Theodora, accuserent a leur tour d’un crime sem- 
blable Zemarque, curateur des biens de Placidie (kovpatwp trav 
TIAaxdias). En 565, Bélisaire étant mort, ses biens sont reunis 
au domaine de Marina: 7 rovrov mepiovcia nAOev eis Tov 
Seomrotikov oikov trav Mapivns (Theophane, p. 240, ed. de Boor). 
Enfin, en 607, le mariage de Priscus (alias Crispus), patrice, 
magister, comte des excubiteurs, avec Domentia, fille de Phocas, 
fut célébré éy T® Tadatio Tov Mapivys (cf. Theophane, I, p. 294, 
ed. de Boor). Apres Vavenement d’Heraclius, Priscus fut 
envoyé a ’armee de Cappadoce. Muralt, a ce propos, l’appelle 
curateur ou logiste du domaine de Marina. Mais jignore sur 
quel temoignage il se fonde. Je pense que c’est la une simple 
conjecture, tirée du passage cite de Theophane. 

Quoi quil en soit, les textes allegues suffisent a demontrer 
que la curatele des biens de Marina était, a la fin du VIe siecle 
et sans doute au commencement du VIIe, une charge tres 
rechercheée, dont les titulaires faisaient grande figure a la cour. 

Il en allait de méme de la curatele d’ “ Hormisdas.” Ce 
domaine est probablement celui qui fut attribue au prince persan 
de ce nom qui se réefugia en 324 aupres de Constantin, et qui 
servit ses successeurs Constance et Julien. On ne sait s1 
Hormisdas, prefet du pretoire en 448-450, etait de sa famille.’ 
Le quartier d’Hormisdas, a Constantinople, renfermait un 
monastere fameux (cf. Theophane, ed. de Boor, I, p. 225, 22 ; 
II, p. 29, 28). Nous en connaissons quelques curateurs. Ainsi, 
sous Phocas, fut mis a mort Patrice, iAAovarpios, neveu (ou 
cousin) de Domniziolus, ancien curateur toév ‘Oppicdov 
(Chronique pascale, p. 696) ; un ou deux ans auparavant avait 
peri, immole par le méme tyran, Kwvoravtivos 0 Aapdvus, azo 
eTaApYoV TpatTopiov, Kal Aoyoberns Kal Kovpatwp Tov Oppicdouv 
(Chronique pascale, p. 694). 

Et les actes du Concile de 680 (Mansi, Concilia, XI, 209) 
mentionnent parmi les plus hauts dignitaires de l’Empire, 
Kovoravtivov tov évdo€oTrarov, amo wvmatwv, Tarpikiov Kal 
Koupatopos Tov BacirsKov Tav ‘Oppicdov oikov . . . 

Les inscriptions de Babiska et d’Attalia sont jumelles. 
Dans lune et l’autre, la formule initiale est identique. Seuls, 


1'V. l'article “‘ Hormisdas’’ dans Pauly-Wissowa, 2. Z£. 
II 
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les noms propres au génitif different. [1 en resulte une certaine 
présomption en faveur d’une date approximativement pareille. 
Et cette présomption devient presque une certitude, lorsqu’on 
constate que le curateur nomme dans les deux textes sappelle 
Magnus. 

Si Magnus ard tmarwy est un veritable ex-consul, et non 
point un ao vrarwy codicillaire, ce ne peut étre que le consul 
de Tan 518, Flavius Anastasius Paulus Probus Moschianus 
Probus Magnus. Le Magnus de 460 est un consul d’Occident. 
Mais les deux inscriptions ne portent-elles aucun caractere qui 
nous oblige a leur attribuer une date plus tardive que le regne 
de Justin ler? L’épithete de ravedgnyos donnée a Magnus dans 
inscription de Babiska devient surtout frequente dans la seconde 
moitié du VIe siecle, comme on peut s’en assurer en parcourant 
les indices des collections de papyrus byzantins. Elle est con- 
stamment donnée au prefet de la Thebaide Fl. Anastasius 
Marianus, etc., qui vecut sous Justin II, comme il est aujourd’hui 
demontre. Toutefois, nous en trouvons quelques exemples 
antérieurs a 550.' Tlavevdnuos est une expression qui n’a rien 
dofficiel. Comme uzepduécraros elle parait une sorte de suren- 
chere sur les predicats d’évdoEdtaros Kai peyadomperéctaros, 
quelle remplace, ou auxquels elle s’ajoute. L’emploi de 
epithete aavevpnuos n’empéche donc point didentifier le 
Magnus de Babiska avec celui d’Attalia, ni avec le consul de 


518. 


Nos inscriptions jettent-elles quelque lumiere sur la ques- 
tion, étudiee par M. J. B. Bury,” de administration des maisons 
° Ioe \ e e . 
imperiales? Vers la fin du regne de Justinien, estime M. Bury, 
la divina domus per Cappadociam fut soustraite au zepiBAerros 
Kouns Tov oixroy (agent du praepositus sacri cubiculi), et placee 
sous un curateur, o peyador peTreaTaros KoupaTwp Tov oiktoyv. Ce 


1 En voici un de 536, qui suffit 4 justifier notre assertion: [+ Mera tiv trareiav] 
Pravio[v BeAr|oapio[v] tod évdo[gord]rov, aO[d]p y’ z[pa]rys [i]vd° | (PA... 1... T]@ 
evoogo[ta|tw Kal ravevpynuw otparndatyn. J. Maspero, Papyrus grecs da’ époque byzantine, 
I, p.197. Les consuls sont parfois dits ravevdypos au lieu d’évdogdraros ou Aaprporatos : 
peta THY trareiav PA. BaciAlov tod tavevpypov érouvs ExTov, éevdekaTys ivds«Ti@vos: J. 
Maspero, Papyrus grecs, I, p. 185. 

2J. B. Bury, Zhe Imperial Administrative System in the Ninth Century, 
London, 1911, pp. 79, 101. 
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fonctionnaire, dont l’autorité s’étendait a toutes les domus divinae 
“apparait en 566 sous Justin (Justin, Nov. 1, p. 4).” Mais M. 
Bury découvre sa trace plus tét, des 557. Il reconnait toutefois 
que les divers domaines gardaient leurs curateurs particuliers, 
mentionnés par la Nove//e 8 de Justin (p. 19), par la Novelle 12 
de Tibere II (p. 26): of re evdoE drarot Kouparopes Tov Oelwv 
Olk@V,.... TOY evOo€oTATwWY 7 pEeyadroTpETETTATwWY KOUpATOpwY 
TOV Oelwy nav 7 THs evoeBeaTaTns BactAlOos olkwy, ainsi que par 
les historiens et les chroniqueurs cités plus haut. ‘‘ Cette organi- 
sation n’a guere subi de changement au IXé siecle; car le 
Clétorologe de Philothee connait le grand curateur, avec ses 
subordonnés, les curatores toév madatiwy, Tov KTNUaToY, 6 
perCorepos Tav EAevOepiov et d'autres.” 

On pourrait, certes, reconnaitre en Magnus, curateur général, 
ce haut fonctionnaire dont déependaient tous les Geto. otkor. Ce 
serait toutefois, pensons-nous, une erreur. Le raisonnement de 
M. Bury n’est pas decisif. Plusieurs personnages qu'il cite 
comme ayant ete grands curateurs, sont tout simplement des 
administrateurs d’un @eios oikos. Ainsi, suivant M. Bury, 
Anatolius (Agathias, 5, 3), consul honoraire, serait un de ces 
intendants generaux (5 57). Il recut, dit Agathias, ETLLEAELAD 
TOV Baoidikav OlK@Y TE kal KTNLATWY apxny. Mais le Byzantin 
ajoute : kovpatwpas dé TovTovs Kadovor Popaio. Et ce pluriel 
nous montre qu’Anatolius ne devait pas étre seul de son espece. 
M. Bury cite encore Aristobule, “curateur sous le regne de 
Maurice”: 0 6€ a’toxpatap “ApiardBovrov Tov Kovpatwpa Tov 
BactArKav olkwv mpos Tov orpatov améoretrev, KTA. (Theophane, 
I, p. 261, 3). Il n’a pas pris garde que Theophylacte, parlant 
du méme personnage, mentionne exactement son titre: jv & dpa 
odtos THs BaciALKHs oikias TpoeaTas TOV Bactr€ws, Tov “Avtidxov 
mpocayopevomevns (Theophylacte, III, 3, 14, p. 118, ed. de 
Bonn).’ Enfin Aetherios, xovparwp tout court, dont parle Jean 
Malalas (I, p. 493), se trouve étre, lui aussi, d’apres Théophane 
(I, p. 235), le curateur des biens d’Antiochus. 

Ainsi, tous ces prétendus surintendants de la maison impériale 
sont simplement des curateurs des divers domaines. La charge de 


1Cf. Chronique pascale, p. 695 (Léonce, ex-curateur rév "Avridxov). D’origine 
perse, comme Hormisdas, fait praepositus et patrice, il se souleva contre Théodose II, 
qui confisqua ses biens (Théophane, I, 96, et Malalas, p, 361, 1). 
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grand curateur a existé au [Xe siecle, c'est evident ; elle nest 
certainement pas attestce pour Pépoque de Justinien. Dans les 
Novelles 53 et 55, lempereur distingue la “res privata,” le 
patrimoine, le Betos oikos (au singulier). I] est clair pour nous que 
ce singulier comprend toutes les divinae domus, mais on ne peut en 
inférer que leur administration était centralisée. Le curateur de 
la novelle de Justin était probablement Vintendant de la dvina 
domus per Cappadociam. En tous cas, méme aux VIe¢ et VIIe 
siecles, les historiens et les chroniqueurs ne font jamais mention 
du curateur unique. 

Il est donc évident que le titre de yevxos xovpatwp, donne 
a Magnus dans l’inscription de Babiska, doit s’entendre comme 
le méme titre, attribué a Alexandre dans notre no. 240: yevxov 
Koupatopos TOY mpoankdvtay Tpaypatov TAakidiath emupaveorary. 
Le domaine de Placidie avait un autre intendant, place sous 
les ordres d’Alexandre, et qualifié simplement de ¢povtiwr. 
Cet Alexandre était a la fois curateur de la domus Placidiae, et 
comes ret privatae. Nous savons par les historiens qu’il com- 
men¢a par exercer la premiere charge, et recut ensuite la 
deuxieme.t Mais ce cumul est purement fortuit. 

Magnus a pu de méme cumuler |’administration des deux 
domaines de Marina et dHormisdas. I] peut aussi avoir passe 
de la curatele du premier a Vintendance du second. Cette 
seconde hypothese est rendue vraisemblable par l’allongement 
de la liste de ses titres dans Tinscription de Babiska. Quant au 
curateur Theodose de linscription de Ketchiout, nous verrions 
volontiers en lui le curateur de la divina domus per Cappadociam 
qui reparait dans la novelle de Justin. 

On voit a combien de remarques et de discussions peuvent 
preter les petits monuments ¢pigraphiques que nous venons de 
restituer et de commenter. Nous sommes heureux d’avoir, a 
leur propos, attire attention des byzantinistes sur ces curateurs 
des domaines qui, sous Justinien et ses successeurs, semblent 
avoir été parmi les premiers personnages de |’Empire. 


1 Cf. Recueil, commentaire du no, 240. 
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XII. 
THE HITTITES AND EGYPT 
Dye le Re LAL 


In the thirty-fourth year ef king Rameses II (about 1266 B.c.) 
Khattusil," king of the Hittites, whose capital was at Boghaz- 
Kidi near the Halys, made a state visit to the land of the 
Pharaohs, bringing with him his daughter to be married to the 
Egyptian king as a seal of the covenant which thirteen years 
previously the two monarchs had made to end the long wars 
between the two empires. Such a visit was a thing unpre- 
cedented in time of peace, and it is highly improbable that 
Rameses ever paid a return visit to Boghaz-Kidi, and was the 
first Egyptian monarch to cross the Taurus. Nor can we 
imagine the Babylonian king of Karduniyash doing anything 
so unusual. But somehow we can imagine a Hittite king, the 
ruler of a comparatively young, energetic, and restless people, 
breaking with tradition in this way. His pilgrimage would not 
detract from his dignity in the eyes of his own people. But 
the Egyptians can only have regarded his coming as that of an 
inferior and tributary monarch, and in the inscription describing 
it he is called (as in the treaty of thirteen years before) p-wer-o 
n Heta, “the great chief of Kheta,” not even as p-Azk-‘0, “the 
great prince,” which was the nearest the Egyptian could get to 
a phrase for “king” implying any sort of equality with their 
own king. ‘This would in their minds counterbalance the fact 


that in his progress Khattusil passed through lands that had in 


1 As transcribed from Hittite cuneiform, Hattusilis. I have for the moment 
spoken of him under the Egyptian form of his name, without its characteristic nomina- 
tive suffix in -s, which the Egyptians dropped in transliteration (see later, p. 182). In 
the same way I have spoken of the Hittites from the Egyptian point of view as Kheta, 
from the Hittite as Hatti. 

(165) 
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effect passed from the hands of Egypt into his, and was ac- 
companied by subject princes and chiefs whose fathers had 
received their unction from the hands of pharaohs, chief among 
them the prince of Kode (see p. 178). 

He came and went in winter, as to the Anatolians no 
doubt the summer heat of Egypt would have been insupportable, 
and probably went no further into Egypt than the royal city of 
Rameses at Pelusium,! on the borders of Palestine. 

We cannot imagine the arrival at Thebes of a barbarian 
monarch, claiming absolute parity with Pharaoh, in peace, 
when his parity would have to be in some sort recognized by 
priests as well as nobles and officials. ‘This barbarian monarch, 
too, implying by his presence the equality with Amon of the 
foreign Sutekh, more or less identified with the Hyksos and 
with the evil Set, in the city historically identified with the 
expulsion of the Asiatics and the now abandoned revenge- 
hegemony in Asia (and signifying the loss to Sutekh of the 
patrimony of Amon in Asia), would have caused if not actual 
disturbance, serious difficulties to the protocol. But at half- 
foreign Pelusium, in the eastern Delta where the Hyksos 
tradition had, in spite of the Theban expulsion, survived 
till its practical resuscitation under the XIXth Dynasty, and 
Where Set-Sutekh had always been honoured, such difficulties 
would not arise. It is curious, however, that the inscription 
commemorating the visit has been discovered not in the Delta 
but even further away from Asia and Asiatic influence than 
Thebes, in the rock-temple made by Rameses at Abu Simbel in 
Nubia. And it is equally curious to read there in hot Nubia 
how when Rameses bade farewell to his royal guest he expressed 
the hope that he would not meet with snow and ice in the 
passes of the Taurus on his way back to his distant home in 
Anatolia. To express the unknown thing ice the Semitic word 
selg, Assyr. Salgu (the Arabic thalg, our fta/c) is used.? 

This juxtaposition of Anatolian snows and Nubian sands is 
emblematic of the antithesis between the two nations of Musri 
and Hatti. At opposite poles of climate and national char- 


1On the identity of Per-Rameses (‘‘ Raamses”) with Pelusium, see Gardiner, 
Journ. Eg. Arch., V (1918), p. 265. 
Breasted, dm. Journ. Sem. Lang., Oct., 1906, p. 27. 
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acter, and separated by a broad sea, they were yet connected by 
an easily passable land-bridge. It was inevitable that when the 
ancient Babylonian control over the middle land of Syria had 
broken down, these two would rival one another for its posses- 
sion, and eventually clash. The story of this collision of opposites 
is one of the most interesting in ancient history.’ 

Although the existence of the Hatti in Asia Minor was 
probably already known to the Egyptians under the Middle 
Kingdom (c. 2000 B.c.),” the first recorded relation between the 
two peoples appears to be the sending of gifts to the conqueror 
Thutmosis III in his 33rd year (c. 1469 B.c.) by the chiefs of 
“Great Kheta,” consisting of eight silver rings, weighing 401 
deben, a great block of “ white precious stone,” (crystal or meer- 
schaum ?) and much “#/gu-wood.? This gift (or tribute, as the 
Egyptians would consider it) was no doubt deemed politic on 
account of the near approach of the conqueror to Asia Minor. 

In a series of eight campaigns he had completely reduced 
Northern Syria and Pheenicia to obedience, and finally in a 
decisive battle at Carchemish had driven the confederated princes 
across the Euphrates. Among these princes were no doubt 
many of Hittite blood. The infiltration of the Children of 
Heth into Syria, which in the next century had reached 
Southern Palestine, may already have made Carchemish a Hittite 
principality, although it was not actually part of “Great Kheta,” 
a phrase which seems to mean Anatolian Hatti, the Syrian out- 
post being, so to speak, “Little Kheta,” though the phrase does 
not actually occur. The prowess of Thutmosis among their 
brethren made its impression on the “great” Kheta beyond 
Taurus, and they prudently sent him presents. Again, eight 

ears later, the Hittites sent presents, this time in the shape of 
gold, which Egypt hardly needed.* 

Thus began the relations in peace and war which continued 
for 250 years till, about the year 1200 B.c., probably after the 
reign of the last Hittite king known to us, Dudhaliya$ IV, the 


1Tt has recently been treated from the Egyptian side alone by Dr. G. Roeder, 
Agypter und Hethiter (“ Alte Orient” Series, 1919). 

2 We have no direct proof of this (Roeder, Agypter und Fethiter, p. 5 ; Breasted, 
Am. Journ. Sem. Lang, April, 1905, pp. 153 ff.), but it is probable enough. 

3 Breasted, Ancient Records, ii, 485. 4 Breasted, op. cit., 525. 
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empire of Hatti was overthrown by the invasion of the Phrygians 
and Mysians from Europe,’ which brought the Philistines into 
Palestine in the reign of Rameses III when “the Isles were 
restless” and “no land stood before them, beginning with 
Kheta.” Of this invasion the final waves broke up on the 
rampart of Egypt (c. 1196 B.c.). 

Our knowledge of the early history of the Hittites is being 
much increased by the decipherment of the cuneiform tablets 
discovered at Boghaz-Kiéi, which are yielding their secrets to 
their interpreters. Although until we have the cuneiform texts 
before us it is quite impossible to control the work of Forrer 
described in the Mitthetlungen der Deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft 
for December, 1921 (No. 61), yet, whatever we may think at 
present of his elaborate analysis of the eight languages which he 
thinks the Hittites or their subjects spoke, “ Frihkanisisch,” 
“¢ Mittelkanisisch,” ‘‘ Ur-Luvisch,” ‘“ Luvisch,” ‘ Protohattisch,” 
“ Balaisch,” and so on,* yet the rough historical results, as com- 
municated in his paper, and supplemented by Hrozny’s later 
communication in Boghazkor-Studien, III,> can no doubt be 
accepted without demur. According to Forrer, the founder of 
the Hittite empire was a king named Labarnas (or Tlabarna§, 
according to Hrozny *) who must have reigned before 2000 B.c. 
(a contemporary therefore of the Egyptian XIIth Dynasty), 
since his fifth successor, Mursilis I, was the Hittite king who 
sacked Babylon at the end of the First Babylonian Dynasty, 
and the date usually assigned to this event is 1926 B.c.° This 
date, however, which rests on Kugler’s astronomical arguments, 
is now, from material recently made available, suspect, and the 
latest view is that the end of the Hammurabi Dynasty, and so 
the date of the taking of Babylon, must be brought down again 
toc. 1750 B.c. So that if Forrer is right as to this Mursilis 
being the taker of Babylon, his date is 1750 and Tlabarnas 
comes down to about 1850, possibly later. It is true that 
Forrer says there were 44 kings between Tlabarnas and the sons 


1 Hall, Anc. Hist. Near East, p. 386. 

UMTOIG ZO Pree ane 3 Hethitische Konige, pp. 49 ff. 

* Toc. cit. "The name is sometimes spelt Zadarnas, sometimes Zabarnas, so that 
the supposition that it began with a very “ kleinasiatisch””? 7/- seems justified. 

°M.D.O.G., loc. cit., p. 29. Hrozny (loc. cit.), however, makes Tlabarna3 much 
later, circd 1580 Buc. (see p. 170). 
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of Suppiluliu(wa$?) or “Shubbiluliuma,”! the contemporary of 
Amenhetep III and Akhenaten of Egypt (¢c. 1380 B.c.) which 
would give an average of Io to a century, which might seem 
high but for the fact that it is perhaps paralleled in Babylonia, 
where we are told, 148 kings reigned between Samsuiluna (the 
second king of the Hammurabi Dynasty), ¢. 2050 B.c., and 
Kandalanu (7th century B.c.).2 The life of a Hittite king was 
probably often short and stormy. 

This was probably also the case even if Hrozny’s recon- 
struction of Hittite history is preferred to Forrer’s. He gives 
only eleven kings between Tlabarnas and the sons of Subbilu- 
liumas, and makes the gap between Telibinus and Dudhaliyas I, 
as to which both agree, much shorter than does Forrer, so that he 


1 In cuneiform this name may be transliterated (since 6 and g were often rendered by 
the same sign) as Swbbz- or Suppt-luliu-ma,. Five hundred years later it reappears as a North 
Syrian name (in the Carchemish region, and so evidently Hittite) as Sapalulme (III R. 7, I, 
42, 43; Schréder, Kezlinschr. Bibl., 1, pp. 136-159). Now M. Halévy (Recherches 
Bibliques, I, p. 279) and Mr. C. J. Ball (P.S.2.A., 1888, p. 428) have pointed out that 
the same name survived to a far later date, since it is found in the shortened form Saplil 
as the name of a king of Edessa. The Egyptians transliterated the name of fourteen 
hundred years earlier in a similar shortened form, as Sapalulu. It is known that in these 
names the syllable -ame or -ma is often merely a Semitic emphatic particle; and need be no 
part of the name. Forrer, however, gives this particular name as appearing in Hittite 
cuneiform with the nominative -¥ suffix after the -ma, as “ Subbiluliumas.” This might 
indicate that its correct nominative form was Suppilulius, the name proper being Suppi- 
luliu, which the Egyptians transliterated correctly, dropping the nominative ending as 
usual (see below, p. 182). Such a tacking on of the nominative case-ending after the 
emphatic particle could perhaps hardly be explained, however, except as a scribe’s error, 
and if it occurs more than once or twice it becomes improbable and we must look for 
another explanation of the -ma. It is a commonplace of “ cuneiform philology ”’ (if 
one can use such a term) that the sounds m, v, w in Babylonian were constantly merged, 
and such a syllable as -wa in a name may quite conceivably have been pronounced wa 
or va. Cf. in the Behistun inscription the Babylonian form of the name of Kyaxares 
(Umakistar) and the Persian form (Uwakstra). So that the pronunciation of the Hittite 
king’s name thus spelt in Hittite cuneiform may have been intended to be Suppiluliuwas 
or Suppiluliuvas, gvas¢ Suppiluliufas, the digamma well expressing the sound reproduced 
in the cuneiform as m. The name without the nominative case-ending (as the Semites 
transcribed it) will then have been SuppiluliuF (a) and the dropping of this final w or v 
sound by the Egyptians in their transcription Sapelulu is comprehensible enough. The 
single ~ of the Egyptian form is probably due to a difficulty of expressing two juxta- 
posed consonants in hieroglyphics. As the true form of the name is still doubtful, I 
transcribe it here simply as ned in accordance with the Egyptian transcription 
(see my a on the Egyptian transliteration of Hittite names in Journ. Eg. Arch, 
TU22seDseet | 

*Schréder in Z¢s. Assyr., Dec., 1921, p. 57. Weidner, “ Die Kénige von 
Assyrien” (AZ.V.A.G. 1921, p. 20), however, gives 98 as the figure, which seems 
more probable. It is a question of the correct reading of a cuneiform sign in a newly 
discovered king-list. 
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brings Tlabarnas down to c. 1580 (?) B.c." This gives about six 
kings to a century, which betokens shortish reigns. Mursilis I 
Hrozny makes the second, not the fifth, successor of ‘Tlabarnas, 
and on his computation he can have had nothing to do with 
the taking of Babylon c. 1750, but must have reigned two 
centuries later. The matter must be left till the two “Hetholog- 
ists” agree. 

According to Forrer, Mursilis I took not only Babylon 
but also Aleppo, thus overthrowing a Syrian domination over 
Hatti which the kings of Haleb had exercised ever since the 
time of Tlabarnas.? Possibly the Babylonian king, Samsuditana, 
was the ally or overlord of the Aleppan prince (his dynasty came 
originally from Syria), and so incurred the same fate as he. A 
powerful dynasty at Aleppo, exercising hegemony over inner 
Anatolia at this time, is interesting in connexion with the 
question of the identity of the Hyksos conquerors of Egypt. 

According to the generally received German dates for the 
XIIth Egyptian Dynasty (2000-1788 B.c.), Tlabarnas will then 
(if we reject Kugler’s date) have been roughly a contemporary of 
Senusret III, the original of Sesostris. But, adopting the dates 
(c. 2212-2000) which I personally think more probable,’ he 
will have lived well after the close of the dynasty, and possibly 
not long before the irruption of the Hyksos into Egypt. It 
would be tempting to connect the Syrian domination over 
Anatolia that is said to have followed his reign with the Hyksos 
rule in Egypt, to imagine a Syrian “empire” of Aleppo whose 
kings had conquered Egypt as well as Hatti, and reigned over 
Egypt first as unrecognized foreign conquerors, but not long 
after as Pharaohs, borrowing the Egyptian royal insignia when 
they visited Egypt, and appearing correctly in inscriptions as 
Egyptian kings, just as in later days the Persians and the Romans 
did. Then later, after the Hittites had thrown off the yoke 
and Aleppo had fallen, we may conceive the foreign Pharaohs, 
followed by an allophylic horde of expelled people, taking final 
refuge in the Egyptian Delta and ruling thence over Southern 
Palestine till the Egyptian war of liberation expelled them, in 


1 Hethitische Konige ; Boghazkoi-Studien, Ul, p. 53. 
SOR atthe nao, 
3 Ancient History of the Near East (1920), p. 25. 
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what is, perhaps, as Josephus thought, the Exodus of the 
Hebrews looked at from another angle." 

Among other recent chips from German workshops we 
have the hint (not yet in any way confirmed or documented) 
that Sharrukin I, an early king of Assyria (about 2000 B.C.) 
conquered Egypt. If he was the original Hyksos conqueror, 1s 
he the original of Salitis? If so, did the Syrians follow in his 
wake? 

But all this is in the realm of uncertainty or even fantasy 
until we have the documents before our eyes, and it is to be 
hoped that it will not be very long before they appear. Mean- 
while, even if we hesitate to make the first Hyksos an Assyrian, 
or him and his immediate successors Syrian emperors ruling 
from Aleppo, the Hyksos invasion may fairly be connected with 
the Hittite attack on Aleppo and Babylon, c. 1750 B.c. 

A Hittite conquest of North Syria with fire and sword and 
destruction of Aleppo would conceivably displace a large popu- 
lation that would press southward led by its exiled princes. It 
is possible also that it was at this time that the Semitic popul- 
ation of the Argaeus region (perhaps a colony established by 
the Babylonian kings Sargon of Agade and Naram-Sin, 
c. 2800 B.c., who, Forrer says, had conquered Hatti),? which, 


1See my Ancient History of the Near East (1920), p. 408. Mr. W.F. Albright 
has recently ( Journ. Palest. Or. Soc., II (1922), p. 123) supposed that ‘‘the nucleus of 
the Hyksos hordes consisted of nomadic peoples from the plains of Eurasia, probably 
from Transcaspia,” but one does not see that this is “certain’’ from his comparison of 
the forts of Tell el-Yahudiyeh in Egypt, Tell Mishrifeh and Tell Sefinet Nuh in Syria, 
and Kirk Tepe in Transcaspia. Northern Mesopotamia is just as much a land of 
“tumuli and earthen ramparts’’ as is Transcaspia, and the Hyksos, if they are t» be 
connected with these forts, need not have come from further north than North Syria and 
Mesopotamia, whence indeed the knowledge of earthen walls and mounds is more likely 
to have passed to T'ranscaspia than the reverse. I do not deny the possible allophylic 
character of the Hyksos; all I wish to imply is that Mr. Albright’s new suggestion of a 
Transcaspian and presumably Mongolian element does not convince me of its probability. 
As for the Hyksos names, certainly some of them seem not Semitic; but surely not 
Hayan, which is demonstrably Syrian, and is known as that of a later chief of Sam/’al. 
The leaders, and probably the majority of the invaders, were Syrians, according to my 
view, but they were no doubt accompanied by a mixed multitude from beyond Taurus, 
among whom were no doubt some Indo-Europeans, ‘This would look as if the invasion 
were rather a Volkerwanderung than a deliberate conquest by a powerful king of Syria. 
But perhaps the conquest came first, the Vo/kerwanderung afterwards, when the Syrian 
kings were expelled from Aleppo by the invading Hittites. In any case this is merely a 
suggestion, which may or may not be confirmed. 

* Loc. ctt., p. 29. Weidner, “ Der Zug Sargons von Akkad nach Kleinasien,” 
Boghaskot-Studien, III (1922), p.57 ff., makes the Babylonian historical romance or legend, 
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we know from the “Cappadocian” tablets of Kil-Tepe, near 
Kaisariyeh, was flourishing in the time of the Babylonian Third 
Dynasty of Ur (c. 2300 B.c.), was at least partly displaced by 
the Hittites. Oddly enough, Forrer makes no mention of this 
Semitic population, and does not explain it in relation to his 
Hittite EOS It has usually been taken to be merely a trading 
settlement ' of expatriated Semitic merchants, but my colleague, 
Mr. Sidney Smith, who has edited the Cappadocian tablets in 
the British Micon is of opinion that it was probably much 
more than this, and that a real North-Semitic population of the 
Argaeus region generally is indicated in the third millennium 
B.c.2> The metropolis of these Semites seems to have been Ashur, 
so that we may perhaps call them Assyrians (‘“‘ White Syrians” ?) ; 
but they had peaceful trading relations with the Hatti, whose 
burus or capital (6ur-u¥ = Burg, burh?) is mentioned, probably 
Boghaz-Kivi (HattuSas, see pp. 177, 184). 

However this may be, this Semitic population when partly 
expelled (some no doubt remained) across the Taurus, would add 
to the commotion in Syria, of which the repercussion reached 
Egypt in the shape of the Hyksos invasion, just as six hundred 
years later the coming of the Phrygians caused a southward 
movement of the peoples which again dashed itself against the 
barrier of Egypt, this time without success. At the same time 
it may not be possible to dissociate these commotions from the 
more general Indo-European invasion of the Near East that has 
been conjectured to have taken place about 2000 B.c. It may be 
that we are not to associate the coming of the “ Kanisian” 
Hittites into Anatolia with this incursion, but that, if they are, 
or are closely related to, Indo-Europeans, they belong to an older 
invasion. Hrozny and Forrer maintain that “ Kanisisch,” the 
oficial language of the Hittites, was more or less Indo-European, 
and, according to Hrozny, a cousin of Latin, and the contem- 


“The King of the Battle,’ discovered on a tablet found at Tell el-Amarna in Egypt in 
1913, refer to an expedition of Sargon to rescue the colony at Kiil-Tepe from the attacks 
of the Hittites, in which case it will have existed before his time. Is this Forrer’s 
authority for Sargon’s conquest of “‘ Kleinasien "’? 

1So Woolley, Liverpool Ann. Arch. Anthrop., 1X, p. 46. 

2 Cuneiform Texts from Cappadocian Tablets in the British Museum, I (1921). 

3'This would agree with Weidner’s view (p. 171, n. 2). 
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porary inscriptions of Tlabarnas are, says Forrer, in ‘‘altkanisisch.”* 
Forrer makes the “ Kanisians” drive out the ‘“‘ Luvians,” who ex- 
tended over Anatolia and the A‘gean, from the Anatolian highland 
into Cilicia, and for him the Luvian tongue was a more distant 
relation of Indo-European, with, however, occasional resemblances 
to Greek due to later Greek borrowing from their ‘“ Luvian” 
predecessors in Greece.” So that we have Indo-Europeans, or 
people nearly related to Indo-Europeans, in Asia Minor, certainly 
by, possibly before, 2000 B.c., imposed apparently on the older 
ethnic element, the native Anatolian to which the “ Protohat.- 
tisch ” and ‘“‘ Balaisch ” languages of Forrer are assigned, which, 
like the Harrian or native language of Mitanni, are not Indo- 
European.” “Tuvisch” may or may not belong to this 
group. ‘This is, of course, assuming that the Austrian and 
Swiss scholars are right. Personally, I find it difficult to believe 
that the apparent West Indo-European character of “‘ Kanisian ” 
is a mere “element” of extraneous origin.* While provisionally 


1“ Auf altkanisisch sind hauptsichlich die Inschriften des ersten Grosskonigs von 
Hatti, des Labarnas, abgefasst’” (Forrer, doc. ci¢., p. 28). 

2 [bid., p. 27. The Minoan Cretans and other Bronze Age Greeks will then 
have been Luvians, On the relation between these two languages and Indo-European 
he says ‘‘ Wenn wir das Kanisische zur Zeit des Urindogermanischen als dessen Schwester 
bezeichnen, werden wir diese beiden Sprachen etwa als Nichten der Grossmutter unseres 
Luvischen bezeichnen, und feststellen miissen, dass das Urkanisische weit mehr seiner 
urluvischen Tante nachgeschlagen hat als das Urindogermanische.” Hrozny, however 
(Boghazkot-Studien, Ill, p. 55), does not think that “ Luvisch” (or “ Liisch,”’ as he 
calls it) is even distantly related to Indo-European. 

3 Jbid., p. 25. It must be remembered that there was also in Mitanni a strongly 
Aryan, not to say old-Hindu (to avoid the word “ Indian ’’) element, whether it came from 
India or was on its way thither. ‘These Mitannians must have talked Sanskrit (see p. 175). 

4 Prof. Sayce does not accept Hrozny’s claim (Die Sprache der Hethiter, 1917; and 
FHlethitische Ketlschrifttexte, 1919) that the Hittite of the tablets (Forrer’s ‘‘Kanisisch”’) 
is Indo-European. He prefers to believe (‘‘ The Hittite Language of Boghaz Keui,” in 
J-R.A.S., 1920, p. 49 ff.) that the language is Asianic, with an Indo-European element. 
Nor would he presumably accept Forrer’s description of it as a “‘sister’’ of “ Urindoger- 
manisch.” Dr. Cowley in his Schweich Lectures, ‘The Hittites” (1918), pp. 46 f., 
took much the same view as Sayce, but was not so positive in rejecting Hrozny’s results. 
The late Prof. L. W. King, writing in 1917 ( Journ. Eg. Arch., lV, pp. 190 ff.), considered 
it premature to pronounce judgment then, but confessed that he was impressed, as I am, 
by the cumulative effect of Hrozny’s instances, and had he lived it would have been 
interesting to see how the matter presented itself now to his mind, which, though 
cautious, was flexible, and always ready to abandon preconceived ideas and adopt a new 
orientation without demur, if necessary. F. Sommer (Boghazkot-Studien, 4 (1920) 
and O.Z.Z., 1921, 314 ff.) accepts Hrozny’s “ Hethitisch ” as Indo-European, although 
with many non-European elements in the vocabulary. Hrozny (Boghazkot- Studien, 
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considering the views of Hrozny and Forrer probable enough, it 
appears to me indubitably, however, that though the ruling 
caste of ‘“‘ Kanisians” may have been Indo-Europeans, the main 
Anatolian stock which we call Hittite was pre-Aryan, and no 
doubt originally spoke languages akin to Carian and Lycian, 
Forrer’s ‘ Protohattic,” in fact. It is to this ‘ protohattic” 
element that the characteristic religion of Asia Minor, and all, in 
fact, that is most characteristically ‘‘ Hittite,” is still to be 
assigned.’ And probably the language of the Hittite hieroglyphs, 
as opposed to the cuneiform tablets, is Asianic ‘ Luvian” or 
“ Protohattic,” not Aryan (?) Kanisian. 

It will wee to be proved by Dr. Forrer that his “ Luvian’ 
Cilicians ever lived in Hatti proper at all. It seems much 
more likely they were the indigenous littoral population, and 
that if the Luvians were “ Sub-Aryans,” the “ Kanisian ” Hittites 
may, after all, have been the first “‘ Indo-Europeans” in Anatolia. 
Dr. Forrer seems to imply that they were already there in the 
days of Sargon of Agade. But here we are getting into very 
dubious and darksome regions. Suffice it that we must probably 
dissociate the Indo-European element in the Hittite population 
from the invasion of the Aryan (Indo-Iranian) tribes from the 
East, which must have taken place about 2000 B.c., and added 
to the welter in Syria. ‘There was in Northern Mesopotamia 
and in Palestine at the time of Suppiluliu and the Amenheteps 


> 


5: “Uber die Vélker und Sprachen des alten Chatti-Landes”) considers that the Indo- 
European language of the tablets (Forrer’s “ Kanisisch”’) which he called “‘ Hethitisch,” 
is not really the language of Hatti. ‘This, the ‘“Chattisch”’ or true Hittite (Forrer’s 
“ Protohattisch””), was not Indo-European. Bork (O.Z.Z., 1916, 290 ff.; 1920, 60 fF., 
211 ff.), Weidner (2b:d., 114 ff.), Bloomfield (/.4.0.S., 1921, 195 ff.) and Prince (zdzd., 
210 ff.) oppose the conclusions of Hrozny and Forrer with regard to “ Kanisian ” Hittite. 
Finally, however, Prof. Zimmern, who has been collaborating with Dr. J. Friedrich in 
the edition of the Hittite law-tablets from Boghaz Kéi (Hethitische Gesetze aus dem 
Staatsarchiv von Boghazkot : “Alte Orient’’ Series, 1922), gives his testimony in favour 
of Hrozny and Forrer and the “ Indogermanism ” of Hittite: die hethitische Landes- 
sprache, die sich neuerdings . . . immer sicherer, wenigstens aus dem grammatischen Bau, 
wenn auch weniger dem Wortschatze nach, als indo-germanisch herausgestellt hat” 
(‘‘ Hethitische Texte,” in Lehmann u. Haas, Zextbuch der Religionsgeschichte, 2 Aufl., 
1922). I owe this reference to Prof. Langdon. 

1 Hall, Oldest Civilization of Greece, p. 90. 

2 Prof. Sayce’s latest conclusions as to the language of the hieroglyphs will be 
found in 7.A.S., 1922, pp. 537 ff. His view that this language is not Aryan but 
“ Asianic,” whether ‘Protohattic” or “ Luvian,” will probably prove correct, but it 
does not follow that the language of the tablets is the same. 
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a definitely Aryan ethnic element, without any of the un- 
certainty which may temporarily cling to ‘“ Luvians” and 
“ Kanisians,” which betrays itself in the possession of the Sanskrit 
numerals Hae the worship of Indra, Varuna, Mitra and the 
Nasatya-twins by the Mitannians’ whe by the occurrence in 
Palestine of such proper names of chiefs as Shuyardata (Surya- 
data, sc. ‘HAddoros), Yazdata (Yazd-data), and Biridiya (Bar- 
diya).* These people were Indo-Iranians (one might at most 
call them “old Hindus”) whether on their way from or to 
the East, and to be connected with the Kassites, who seem to have 
called the Sun Suwryas, whose word for “god” was dugas (Slav 
bogu)*? and who possessed a wind-god Burias (Bopéas)* and a storm- 
god (?) Maruttas (Marut). They were the occupiers and rulers of 
Babylonia after the sack of Babylon and destruction of the First 
Babylonian Dynasty by Mursilis the Hittite(?). The Kassite 
tongue has been said, however, to be non-Indo-European by some,” 
as also has Mitannian ;® we know little of either, but we have 
the curious fact that the Aryan (nay, Indian) god-names of Mit- 
anni appear with terminations (evidently case-endings) paralleled 
in the much later Indo-European Central Asian language called 
Tokharic.’ — Forrer says * that “ Harrian” Mitannian came 
from Central Asia, and is more Turkish in character than any- 
thing else. Very possibly it was of Central Asian origin, and 
the Harri may well have brought with them the horse into 
Northern Mesopotamia from its home in Central Asia. What 
the connexion was between these possibly Turki “ Harrians” 
and the Indo-Iranians in Mitanni we do not yet understand. 
Were they horse-breeding nomads from Central Asia with an 
Indo-Iranian aristocracy akin to the Kassites? Or Indo-Iranians 
with “ Harrian ” leaders ? 

We thus have an extraordinary welter of peoples in Asia 
Minor, Northern Mesopotamia, and Syria in the period 2000-1400 

1Winckler, 12 D.O.G., No. 35, p. 51. 

4 Hall, 2.S.B.A., XXXI (1909), p. 234; 4.4.NV.E., p. 410. 

3 Tid. p. 201, No. 1. 

4 Dhorme, Journ. Pal. Or. Soc., II (1922), p. 67. 

5 E.g. Delitzsch, Die Sprache der Kossier. 

6 Bork, Dee Mitannisprache, in MV.A.G., 1909. This is of course “ Harrisch,” 
which is generally admitted to be non-Aryan. 


"Cowley, Zhe Hittites (Schweich lectures, 1918), p. 45. 
TOPE rihs Paco 
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c., and whether the Hyksos were led by Syrian chiefs of 
Aleppo or not, whether they were expelled from North Syria 
by the Hittites (Luvian, Protohattic, or Kanisian) or originally 
attacked Egypt without being driven by extraneous pressure, it 
is very probable that the “mixed multitude” that had certainly 
overrun Syria by 1600 B.c. accompanied or followed them into 
Egypt. And among them may have been “ Hittites” of one 
sort or another. 

The success of the Hyksos was certainly largely due, at 
any rate on the desert-border of the Delta, to their possession of 
the horse and chariot ; in Upper Egypt, as in the interior of 
the Delta, these can have been of little use, owing to fens, 
ditches, and canals. But the knowledge of both remained to 
the Egyptians, in whose land no wheeled vehicle had previously 
been seen, and was used by them with great results in their 
invasion of Syria that followed the expulsion. Also, the Hyksos 
possibly had better weapons, of fine bronze, whereas the 
Egyptians, while possessing short swords, daggers, and axes of 
bronze, still used unalloyed copper to some extent for axes and 
spear-heads, and still had hard-wood and flint-tipped arrows, not 
wasting bronze or even copper on a weapon that could not be 
retrieved. Certainly they possessed no arms so efficient as the 
Syrian scimitar (which they called kAspesh on account of the 
likeness of its shape to that of an animal’s thigh)! or the vicious 
war-pickaxe ; both were introduced by the Hyksos, and the 
khopesh was always afterwards a favourite weapon in Egypt. 
Hard trial had cured her of any disdain to learn from her 
oppressors. 

During the earlier part of the Egyptian XVIIIth Dynasty, 
according to Forrer, it would appear that Hatti was subject 
to the Syrian kings of Hanigalbat.” Then came a revolt 
under Dudhaliyas I and Hattusilis II. We can hardly err, I 
think, if this fact is substantiated, in attributing it to the effect 
of the Egyptian conquest of N orthern Syria by Thutmosis III. 
Hattusilis I] was the father of Dudhaliyas II, who was the 


1 A fine example of the original Syrian type, used by the Assyrians, is the scimitar 
of the Assyrian king Adadnirari, illustrated by Maspero, Zhe Struggle of the Nations, 
p. 607 (= Hist. Anc. del’ Or. Class., Il, tbid.). 

*Forrer, JZ.D.O.G., 61 (1921), p. 30. 
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father of Suppiluliuwa’ or Suppiluliu, who certainly began to 
reign not later than 1385 B.c. This would place the beginning 
of the reign of DudhaliyaS I not earlier than 1470, about the 
time of the final Egyptian victory over the Syrians, and it may 
have been he who sent the gifts to Thutmosis mentioned above. 

After the short reign of an elder brother, and the episode of 
a usurper, Arnuanda§ I, the great “Sun” Suppiluliu (Suppi- 
luliuwas) or Shubbiluliuma, the Sapelulu of the Egyptians,’ 
ascended the throne of Great Hatti. The Hittite Great-King 
was not the “Son of the Sun,” like the Egyptian pharaoh, but 
was spoken of as “the Sun” himself; but this may have been 
a mere honorific appellation, without any religious implication 
such as existed in the title of the Egyptian king, who was 
himself a god. The royal president of the Hittite confederation 
could hardly pretend to such a position. Hittite constitutional 
law is likely to interest Germans, as the Khatti empire must 
have in some ways resembled the old German Confederation. 
It was an Ezdgenossenschaft of city-states and wider kingdoms, 
presided over by a royal Reichsverweser, the “Sun” of Hattufas, 
who corresponded in some sort to a Kaiser. An analogy of 
Hatti with Prussia in her relation to her subject-allies would 
not be inapt. The Hittites seem to have had some Prussian 
characteristics, and Suppiluliu has perhaps not inappropriately 
been dubbed “The Hittite Bismarck.” The story of the long 
and elaborate intrigues and short sharp military operations by 
which he attained his end, the supremacy of “the Sun” not 
only over the Hittite confederation, but also over the alien 
kingdoms of Cilicia and Mitanni, and the chieftains of all 
Syria and Phoenicia as far south as the Lebanon and Palestine, 
is well known from the Tell el-Amarna letters, the Semitic 
tablets from Boghaz-Kiéi deciphered by Winckler, and the more 
recent work of Weidner and Forrer. We know from Egyptian 
archaeological discovery also how his opportunity was given by 
the pacificism of Akhenaten, who abandoned Syria to its con- 
tending princelings, which meant handing it over to Suppiluliu, 
who stepped at once into Egypt’s shoes. Aleppo was ruled for 
him by his son, Telibinus, while Carchemish was administered 


1 See above, p. 169, n. 1. 
i (4 
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by his son-in-law (?) Biyadsilis. One of the most interesting 
lately-published documents is the treaty between M pillanie ) 
or MurSili§ and Sunagura, the king of Kizzuwadna,! which is 
conceived on much the same lines as the later and well-known 
treaty between Rameses II and Hattusili8. 

Kizzuwadna, a state always closely related to Hatti and 
mentioned once or twice by the Egyptians as the ally of Kheta, 
has hitherto generally been regarded as situate on the southern 
coast of the Black Sea, in Pontus, or at any rate east of Khatti 
from the upper course of the Tigris to the sea. This is the 
view of its position taken by Weidner, Forrer, and other writers. 
Mr. Sidney Smith has, however, recently shown reasons for 
thinking that this is a mistake, and that the real position of 
Kizzuwadna is to be found in east Cilicia, around the gulf 
of Issus.? 

It may be more or less identical with the country known 
from time immemorial to the Egyptians as Kedi or Kode,°® the 
land “where one turns round”; i.e., where one doubled on 
oneself and described a circle, before going away indefinitely 
westward at right angles to the previous direction of one’s 
course from Egypt. Probably this point marked the extreme 
limit of Egyptian knowledge of the coast in early days. Kizzu- 
wadna, then, may be Cilicia or part of it, where also the land 
of Alashiya, identified by Conder with the Elishah of the O.T., 
should perhaps be placed, rather than in Cyprus.* Alashiya will 
then, as Niebuhr thought in 1894,” be further to the west along 
the coast, in the neighbourhood of Ayas (Eleousa or Elaioussa; note 

1 Keilschrifttexte aus Boghazkot, 1, 5; Weidner, JZ D.0.G., 58, pp. 61 ff. ; 
Gella, Vertrag des Hatttkonigs Mursil mit dem Konige Sunassura von Kiswadna 
(Breslau, 1920). See also S. Smith, Journ. Hg. Arch., 1922, p. 45. 

2 « Kizzuwadna and Kode:” Journ. Eg. Arch., loc. cit. 

3In this connexion it is notable that the chief of Kode was regarded by the 
Egyptians in the time of Rameses II as the chief vassal or ally of the king of Kheta, and 
from the Hittite side we know that this position was actually occupied by the prince of 
Kizzuwadna. Ina fragment preserved in Pap. Anastasi II we find an Egyptian poet at 
the time of the visit of Khattusil (see above, p. 165) writing verses supposed to be the 
summons of the great Chief of Kheta to the Chief of Kode to accompany him to 
Egypt (Breasted, dc. Rec., WI, 425); the over-king invites his greatest feudatory 
to come with him. And this was the pune of Kizzuwadna. 

4 Hall, ‘The Land of Alashiya”: Manchester Eg. and Or. Journal, 1913, pp. 33 


gad Gs AHN.E.,, D243) td (Conder, P.E.F.Q.S., 1892, p. 44). 
°“ Zur Lage von Alaschja”: Studien u. Bemerkungen zur Gesch. des alt. Or., 


I, pp. 97-102. 
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the possible folk-etymology in the hellenizing of the name) and 
the Kalykadnos, south of the mining district of the Bulgar Dagh. 
The fact, moreover, that (according to Forrer) Muwattalis or 
Mutallu, the third successor of Suppiluliu, conquered Alashiya, 
is against that country being Cyprus, as we have no knowledge 
that the Hittites could dispose of a fleet. But this is not 
certain ; they may have employed Pheenician or Cilician ships, 
and, if Alashiya was anywhere near Bulgar Maden, it is strange 
that the king of Alashiya should have asked Pharaoh, as he did, 
to send him silver.' 

The Cyprian identification is then still possible, and the 
existence in classical times of a cult of an Apollo Alahiotas or 
Alasiotas in Cyprus is in favour of it, although of course there is 
always the possibility that this cult may have been transferred from 
the mainland. If it is Cyprus, however, Alashiya (the “ Alesa” of 
the Egyptians) cannot be identical, as Muller thought,” with the 
Egyptian “ Asy,” since the latter can hardly be Cyprus, but 
should be the Asiatic mainland.’ Possibly the name is "Agia 
itself. 

Towards the end of his life, Suppiluliu planned a marriage 
relation between his family and the royal family of Egypt, 
sending one of his sons (who was murdered on the way) to be 
married to Dahamun . . ., the widow of the recently deceased 
king Bibhururiya (read Nibhururiya), i.e. Nibkhopruré‘ Tut‘ankh- 
amon, who reigned c. 1360-1350 B.c.* We do not know this 
queen from Egyptian sources. She can hardly be the same person 
as Tut‘ankhamon’s consort, the well-known ‘Ankhsenamon. The 
old Hittite king died about 1345. In the time of his second 
son, and second successor, Mursilis III, came the expedition of 
Seti I to Palestine, and then the long war with Rameses II 
(Riyamagesa) under Mursilis and Mutallu. Here again the 


‘Knudtzon, £7-Amarna-Tafeln, I, p. 285 (letter 35). 

2 Zts. Assyr., 1895, p. 262. 

® Hall, Manchester E. and O. J., 1913, p. 35. Nothing is added to our 
knowledge by Weber’s disappointing note on Alashiya in his annotations to Knudtzon’s 
£i-Amarna-Tafeln, Wl, pp. 1076-7 (1915). He knows nothing of any non~German 
contribution to the subject. How also the Golenischeff Papyrus (the Report of Unamon) 
“‘bezeugt, dass Cypern bei der Agyptern Alasia hiess,”’ as he says, it is not possible to see. 
Unamon merely says that he was cast away on the shore of Alesa, which might just as 
well be Cilicia as Cyprus. (Hall, 2d7d., p. 45, n. 2.) Weber begs the question at issue. 

* Hrozny, 17.D.0.G., 56, p. 36. 
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Prussian parallel holds good to some extent, as the degenerate 
and meretricious Egypt of the XIXth Dynasty does in opposition 
to Prussian Hatti resemble in some sort the France of the Second 
Empire. That the battle of Kadesh, in spite of the “triumphal 
poem” copied by the scribe Pentauere, was, if a tactical victory, 
in reality so far as its consequences were concerned an Egyptian 
defeat, seems evident; and the conclusion of the treaty in 
1279 B.c. between Rameses and Hattusilis consecrated the 
abandonment of Syria, if not also of Palestine, by Egypt to 
Hatti. The Egyptian text of the treaty, with its Babylonian 
version discovered at Boghaz-Kiéi, has recently been re-edited 
by Dr. Gardiner and Prof. Langdon in the ‘fournal of Egyptian 
Archeology, Vol. VI (1920), pp. 179 ff. The alliance between 
the former enemies was cemented by the royal marriage and 
the unprecedented visit of HattuSilis to Egypt over ten years 
later. Rameses died in 1234; it would appear that during 
the remainder of his life the peace had not been disturbed. 

It seems very probable that again in this case victory had 
inclined if not to the side of the bigger battalions, at any rate to 
that possessing the better weapons. [ron was now being intro- 
duced into the civilized world, and the Hittites controlled the 
supply of iron to the south. ‘The Egyptians, generally speaking, 
and their Shardina and Shekhlal auxiliaries still fought with 
bronze weapons,’ but they certainly appreciated iron ones when 
they could get them. At this very time the king HattuSilis 
writes to Rameses II regretting his inability to oblige him with 
the iron which he asks for.2, No doubt the Hittites wanted all 
they could get for themselves, and it is probable that at Kadesh 
they used iron weapons in appreciable number, while the 
Egyptians were deficiently provided in this respect. 

Probably iron was the decisive factor in the catastrophe 
that overthrew Hatti little more than thirty years after the 
death of Rameses, and introduced the new West Indo- 
European element of the Mysians and Phrygians into Asia 
Minor. ‘The newcomers were exclusive iron-users, and the 
Iron Age now begins in the Near East. It was not only 


? An actual Shardina broadsword of bronze has been found at Gaza, and is in the 
British Museum (Hall, “gean Archeology, p. 252, Fig. 109). 
* Keilschrifttexte aus Boghazkoi, 1, No. 14; M.D.O.G., 58, p. 77. 
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Hatti that went down before the newcomers. Mycenzan 
Greece went down, too, before the men of iron, and 
Egypt only escaped because she had to fight, not the real 
Northern invaders at all, but the mixed multitude of the 
expelled Philistines and others from Asia Minor and the Isles, 
who were possibly still largely bronze-armed themselves. Mr. 
Woolley has recently identified in the Museum of the American 
College at Beirit Mycenzan or sub-Mycenzan tomb-groups 
from the Lebanon that can hardly be other than relics of the 
migration of the Philistines and their “settlement in the midst 


of Amor,” of which the Egyptians tell us.1 But they did not 


1“Tia Phénicie et les Peuples Egéens” (Syria, 1921). I do not follow Mr. 
Woolley in ascribing the sea-going propensities of the Phoenicians entirely to the in- 
fluence of the Philistines and Zakkali or Zakkarai. There is no proof of any Philistine 
aristocracy, soon semitized, in the Phcenician cities, or that any language but Semitic 
was ever spoken by the Pheenicians. Also we know that Semites traded to Egypt by 
sea under the XVIIIth Dynasty (Hall, Oldest Civilization of Greece, p. 169 ; cf. illus- 
tration, Maspero, S/ruggles of the Nations, p. 407, after Daressy, Rev. Arch., XXVII), and 
the “ships of Byblos” under the XIIth and earlier are likely to have been originally 
Pheenician as well as Egyptian. At any rate Byblos was from the earliest times a port, 
already under the Old Kingdom closely connected with Egypt (in fact almost an Egyptian 
colony, as we see from M. Montet’s recent discoveries), and must have had ships of its 
own. M. Autran’s views about the Minoan origin of the Phoenicians in his Phémiciens 
commend themselves to me no more than they do to Mr. Woolley. But that the Medi- 
terranean Philistines, Zakkali and other tribes, who now frequented and often held 
Pheenician ports had a considerable influence on Pheenician sailors is probable enough. 
It must be remembered that the Philistines were not Minoans or originally Cretans, but 
tribes of S.-W. Asia Minor of Lycian or Carian race, so that we cannot in any case, if 
we ascribe Phcenician sea-craft to them, speak of the Phoenicians as having learnt seaman- 
ship from the Minoans or from the Keftians, unless we regard Keftiu-Kaphtor as extend- 
ing beyond Crete and covering the “‘ Dodekanese,” and at any rate Caria as well. I 
cannot unreservedly agree with Mr. Wainwright’s extension of Keftiu to Cilicia (Liverpool 
Annals, V1, 1913, pp. 24 ff.), as no Minoan remains are known to us from Cilicia, at any 
rate as yet, and the Keftians depicted in the tombs of Rekhmire and Menkheperresenb 
at Thebes were Minoans and the Minoans of the tomb of Sennemut were presumably 
Keftians. The term “ Keftiu’’ say have covered the coast as far east as Cilicia, but we 
have no proof that it did. (What Albright means (Journ. Pal. Or. Soc., I (1921), 
p- 57, n.), when he writes “ Wainwright’s arguments . . . against the identification of 
the land of the Af¢yw with Crete are convincing ; the term had a wider connotation and 
his location of it in Eastern Cilicia is nebulous,’ I do not understand. ‘The sentence is 
self-contradictory.) Since there were Minoans in Cyprus after 1450 B.c. at any rate 
(probably not before; Hall, Axc. Hist. Near East, p. 67), “Keftiu” may thereafter 
have included Cyprus also. But originally it surely meant Crete. ‘That the Philistines 
are said in the O.T. to have come from Kaphtor may indicate either that Keftiu-Kaphtor 
included islands and coasts of S.E. Asia Minor as well as Crete, or that the Philistines 
and their allies actually occupied Eastern Crete in the course of their migration : hence 
perhaps the name Cherethim. And we have no representation of the Zakkali, so that it 
is not impossible that ¢4ey may have been actual Cretans, genuine Cherethim, who were 
swept along with the over-running Philistines from Caria. Prof. Petrie’s comparison of 
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survive more than a few years in the North, whereas in the 
Shephelah they continued to exist as a nation. 

The Muékaya, as the Assyrians called the Phrygians, seem 
to have reached Northern Syria, if we may judge from the 
archeological evidence at Carchemish, where the new culture 
with its iron weapons and its incineration of the dead begins 
just now, at about 1200 B.c.' No doubt they were mixed with 
expelled Hittites who now reinforced their southern brethren, 
and the later civilization of Carchemish was still that of the old 
Hatti. ‘The Muski nobles (who may reasonably be postulated) 
were lost in the older race. 

With the later Hittite state of Carchemish Egypt had 
naturally nothing to do; the days of the empire were past, and 
the kingdoms of Israel and of Syria lay between her and them. 
When Pharaoh Necho came, rivalling Thutmosis, to do battle 
by the Euphrates at Carchemish,” but with very different success, 
there was no Hatti state there any more. Assyria had cleared it 
from her path a century before. 

Our evidence as to connexion between the two peoples 
is confined to political events and is literary only. One 
point arises in this connexion, of philological interest, which 
has already been mentioned in footnotes. When the Egyptians 
reproduce Hittite names in the hieroglyphs they almost in- 
variably do so minus the characteristic final syllable in -s, which 
is normally found in the Hittite “ Kanisian” cuneiform trans- 
literations, apparently. Thus Mursilis becomes in Egyptian 
Mursil, and Hattusilis is Khattusil, while names mentioned by 
the Egyptians, such as Khilpsil and Sapzil, would, if found in a 


their name with that of the little port of Zakro in Eastern Crete is by no means inapt, 
as we do not know how old the name may be. (See Hall, “The Peoples of the Sea,” in 
Recueil Champollion, 1922; A.N.E., p. 73, n., and a section in the forthcoming 
Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. II.) 

1 Woolley, Liverpool Annals Arch. Anthrop., loc. cit., p. 51. 

*’'We now know from Mr. C. J. Gadd’s recent discovery in the British Museum 
(Zhe Fall of Nineveh, published by the Trustees, 1923) that Necho was not the only 
pharaoh whose armies visited the Euphrates region at this time. Ten years earlier the 
soldiers of Psametik I had more than once essayed to come to the help of Assyria against 
the armies of Nabopolassar and Kyaxares, but could do little to prevent the catastrophe 
of Nineveh that occurred in 612 B.c., not in 606 as has hitherto been thought. It is 
interesting to find the Egyptian king, who once had been an Assyrian satrap and had 
borne the name Nabu-shezib-anne, loyally keeping up the tradition of almost subject- 
alliance with Assyria to the end of his reign and the collapse of his old overlord. 
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Hittite text almost certainly be Hilp&ili§ and Suppizilik or 
Subbizili$. As we have seen, the name of Shubbiluliuma or 
Suppiluliu(ma)§ is reduced to Sapelulu. Dudhaliyas, if, as is 
probable, it is the name given by the Egyptians as Todial or 
Tidul, is considerably reduced. On the other hand, names 
such as Targanenasa, Payasa, Zauazasa, Garbatusa, and Samair- 
tusa perhaps retain the termination, and would appear in 
the Hittite as Targamenas, Paya’, Zauazas, Garbatus, and 
Samairtus.’ It is, however, possible that the termination is also 
here omitted, and that these names were originally Targamenasa&, 
Payasag, etc. It is evident that this termination is a masculine 
nominative case-ending like the Greek -os, Latin -us, etc. It 
looks as if men’s names were often pronounced without this 
termination (in the vocative?): we find that in the Semitic 
cuneiform texts from Boghaz-Kiéi it is often dropped, as in 
Egyptian: HattusiliS becomes Hattusili simply. Either the 
Egyptian scribes did not transcribe the names from Hittite, but 
from Semitic-written originals, or, knowing that the termination 
was not part of the name, properly speaking, they purposely 
omitted it in transcription. ‘This is somewhat analogous to the 
Latin transcription of ’AAéEavdpos by Alexander.” 

Archeology tells us little yet as regards the relations between 
Egypt and the Hittites. Further excavations in Anatolia may 
and probably will tell us something with regard to commercial 
and artistic relations between the two states. But from Egyptian 
excavations it does not at present appear that under the XVIIIth 
and XIXth Dynasties Hittite art, for instance, was much appreci- 
ated in Egypt, or that Hittite pottery was imported like that of 
Syria or as Mycenzan pots were imported from Greece. Probably 
the Hittites never shone with the graces of culture to any extent. 
The Great Hatti were probably still to the Egyptian and 
Babylonian, as indeed to the Syrian also, a comparatively rough 
and uncultured people, and Boghaz-Kiéi bore much the same 
relation to Thebes and Babylon, or even to Damascus and 
Aleppo, as, let us say, Cetinje or Sofia to Constantinople to-day. 

1 Many of the names are of Hittite warriors mentioned as having fallen at the 
Battle of Kadesh (Champollion, (Vosices Descriptives, 1, pp. 587 ff., Lepsius, Denhmaler, 


III, 164 f.) 
* Hall, “ The Egyptian Transliteration of Hittite Names,” Journ. Eg. Arch., 1922, 


pp. 219 f. 
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We have indications that the art of Northern Syria and perhaps 
(though we cannot be certain of this) of Cilicia also,’ was 
appreciated in Egypt, as also in Cyprus, in the I 5th and 
14th centuries B.c., but of such civilized relations with the 
remoter region across the Taurus we see nothing as yet. The 
sphinxes of Euyik have heads that recall Egyptian Hathor-heads, 
and have perhaps a Middle Kingdom look. The idea of the 
sphinx must be Egyptian. There are lion-heads of Egyptian style 
at Boghaz-Kidi.2 We do not know yet their date, though it 
may perhaps not be long before we do. There is an interesting) 
hint of connexion between Hatti and Minoan Crete in the 
strange little steatite sphinx found at Hagia Triada by the Italians. 
This object is reminiscent of both early Babylonian and Hittite 
art, and recalls the Euyuk sphinxes. It does not seem impossible 
that it is actually a Hittite production. It belongs to the First 
Late Minoan period, and its date is about 1600 B.c.” 

Forrer’s results are said to show that the city of Hattusa’ 
(Boghaz-Kidi) was founded by Mursilis I, the conqueror of 
Aleppo and Babylon, in the 18th century B.c. Egyptian 
influence is, however, hardly probable till the time of the 
XVIIIth Dynasty and most probably under the XIXth, towards 
the end of the existence of Hattusas. I know of no Egyptian 
objects from the earlier graves or strata at Carchemish that 
would show any import from the Nile-land. From Boghaz- 
Kidi we have heard as yet little of results in the way of pottery, 
and nothing Egyptian has been signalized.* 

In the Hittite hieroglyphic script, which we know from 
monuments mostly, it seems probable, of the later day, we see 
no such Egyptian borrowings as are evident in the Minoan 
script of Crete. How old the hieroglyphic script may be we 
do not know, but it is hardly probable that it is not the original 
Hittite writing, and that they adopted it after they had used 


"Hall, Manchester Eg. and Or. Journ., 1913, p. 41. 

* Hall, Anc. Hist. Near East, p. 329, n. 5. 

* Hall, 4gean Archeology, p. 201. 

*It is impossible to comment too sharply on the fact that nothing has as yet been 
published of the smaller finds, of pottery fragments, etc., that must have been made by 
Winckler when he discovered the archive of Boghazkidi. Assyriologists ought not when 
they excavate to incur the charge of being “mere tablet-hunters,” but it looks as if 
Wincikler did not think that uninscribed material had any value at all. 
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cuneiform for centuries. In fact, we know that the hieroglyphs 
do go back to an early period from Prof. Sayce’s discovery of 
Hittite ideographs, impressed by a seal, on a Cappadocian tablet 
of about 2200 B.c.2_ Perhaps, besides cutting them on seals 
they painted their picture signs, as the Aztecs and Zapotecs did, 
on skins, which have perished in Anatolia, and did not, any 
more than did the Cretans, yet inscribe them on walls, a pract- 
ice probably borrowed later from Assyria.* A Hittite pictured 
skin may yet reward some digger in Egypt. Let us hope that 
the evidence of further excavation will not be too long in 
coming. 


‘Here I differ from Cowley (Zhe Hittites, Schweich Lectures, 1918, p. 38) 
who regards the use of cuneiform as earlier. An adoption of cumbrous hieroglyphs 
after acquaintance with cuneiform seems to me quite unlikely (Hall, ‘‘ Egypt and the 
External World in the time of Akhenaten,” /Journ. Eg. Arch., 1921, p. 47). Very 
possibly the language of the hieroglyphs will be found to be the Asianic non-Aryan 
‘‘ Protohattic”” or ‘‘Chattish,” not the apparently Indo-European language of the Bog- 
hazkidi cuneiform tablets (see above, p. 174). 

*Sayce, P.S.B.A., 1913, p. 203. 

’ Hall, Journ, Eg. Arch., VII (1921), p. 49. 


British Museum, 
Lonpon. 
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XIV. 
INSCRIPTION GRECQUE DE SUSE 


par BERNARD HAussouLLigER 


Sir Wirt1am Ramsay me permettra d’entrer par une porte 
detournée dans le royaume des Séleucides, c’est a dire dans son 
domaine. Bien qu'il provienne de la satrapie de Susiane et de 
Suse méme, le texte que j’offre a eminent geographe de l’Asie 
Mineure n’est pas sans intérét pour histoire de cette dynastie 
séleucide qui a tenu en Asie Mineure une si grande place. 
Que Sir William Ramsay veuille bien trouver ici l’expression 
de mon admiration pour ses travaux et de ma reconnaissance 
pour les services que ses livres ont rendus a tous ceux qui 
étudient Vhistoire de l’Asie Mineure. 


[Pl. VIII] 


Débris en calcaire dur qui n’a été aplani ni sur Ja tranche gauche, la seule con- 
servée, ni sur la face postérieure. Haut. max.: 0o”-176, larg. max.: 07-075; épaiss. 
variant de 0-032 a 0-05. Les caractéres sont gréles, mais étaient rehaussés de couleur 
rouge dont il subsiste des traces aux Il. 9, 10, 11. L’inscription est complete 4 gauche et 
en haut: vide de 0”-o22 au dessus de lal. 1. Au Musée du Louvre: Inv. A.S. 6758. 

I] faut, pour la restitution, tenir compte de la regle suivie 
par le lapicide : a chaque ligne commence un mot ; jamais un 
mot ni un nom propre n’est coupé en deux. 

Les quatre premieres lignes ne présentent pas de difficultes : 


1. Baotrevor[ ros LeAevKov erovs] 25 1. 
2. LA kai P, py[vos nom et quantieme], 
3. €v DeAevnletae SE THe Wpos THL 24 1. 
4. EvAaior. 


L’année 136 de Vere des Séleucides correspond a l’annee 


177/176 av. J.-Chr. et au regne de Séleucus IV." 


1Qn posséde des monnaies datées de la méme année de J’ére des Séleucides : 
Babelon, des Rots de Syrie, etc., 1890, p. 66, nos. 509-511 (monnaies de Tyr) ; cf. 


p- xc et Xci. 
(187) 
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Le nom de Séleucie de l’Eulaeos nous était deja connu par 
une inscription de Magnésie du Méandre, ot a la suite dun 
décret d’Antioche de Perse sont nommées sept cités de  Extréme- 
Orient grec dont Videntification est embarrassante.’ Je n’ai pas 
hésité en 1903 a identifier Séleucie de ’Eulaeos avec l’ancienne 
Suse, me fondant sur la présente inscription qui a été découverte 
a Suse méme.? Ce dernier texte n’était pas encore connu de 
W. Dittenberger quand, dans ses Orientis graeci imscriptiones 
selectae NO. 233, il proposait de confondre Séleucie de Eulaeos 
avec Séleucie de ’ Hédyphon. L’Hédyphon est un affluent de 
l’Eulacos et Séleucie de ’Hédyphon est nommée par Strabon.? 
Mais peut-étre est-elle nommée aussi dans J’inscription de 
Magnésie, a cété de Séleucie de l’Eulaeos. Voici les derniers 
noms de la colonne de gauche : 


DeAevkevaty Tos 105 
mpos THe Epvdpa 
Jaracont, 
DeAEVKEVTLY TOLS 
\ a 5) / 
mpos Tar EvAaion, 
Lle]Aevkledou|y r[ors] IIO 
7 | po Serbo eties eee ee 


Je propose de restituer: z[po]s rale ‘Hdvdevri]. Nous ob- 
tenons ainsi trois cites qui forment groupe: Seleucie de la mer 
Rouge, entendons: du golfe Persique ; Seleucie de 1’Eulaeos ; 
enfin Séleucie de ’ Hédyphon. Maintenons donc, pour l’époque 
hellénistique, le nom de Seleucie de !’Eulaeos a Suse. 
La derniere partie de l’intitulé est plus malaisée a restituer. 

Nous lisons : 

5. Appov 

6. pera THS 

7. Anpnt 

8. yvoun 

9. Arradov 


1Q. Kern, die Inschriften von Magnesia am Maeander, 1900, no. 61, p. 53. 

2««Inscriptions grecques de |’Extréme-Orient grec,” dans les Aé/anges Perrot, 
1903, P- 157. : 

8 Sur l’Eulaeos et l’Hédyphon voy.: Pline, Wat. Aist., VI, 135 ; sur Séleucie de 
’Hédyphon: Strabon, XVI, 744 ; sur la satrapie de la région de la mer Rouge: Polybe, 
V, 54, 12. 
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Le rapprochement des mots peta ths . . . yvdun[s, qui 
sappuie sur plus d’un exemple,’ suffit a nous indiquer que nous 
avons affaire a un decret. 

On sait combien sont rares les decrets de ces cités eloignées. 
Pour completer les ll. 4-8 du decret de Suse, nous ne pouvons 
nous aider que d’un décret d’Antioche de Perse, rendu en 
réponse a une ambassade de Magnesie du Meandre, sous le 
regne d’Antiochus III (223-187), avant la mort du fils ainé du 
rol, cest a dire avant 193.” Il est d'une longueur et d’une 
prolixité décourageantes. Voici les formules de J’intitulé, des 
considérants et de la sanction : 

"Em iepéws LeAevxov Nixaropos kai . . . (suivent les noms 
des rois séleucides, jusques et y compris le fils ainé d’Antiochus 
ITT) N. tov N. (11. 2-6), 

THS TpOTys €€apnvov, Odypata ekkynalas Kuplas TA amrevexOevTa 
v7o N. rod N. rod ypapparéws ths BovAns Kal THs éxxAnaias, unvos 
Tlav0éov rpirne pOivortos (Il. 6-10), 

edoke THe ExkAnTiat TpvTavewy eimavTov (1. 10), 

éveron . . . (Il. 10-11), 

deddxOae THe Bovdne kal THe Ona (1. 48). 

Les Grecs de lEulaeos sont plus brefs et nous disposons de 
tres peu de place. Aux Il. 4-5 il nous faut faire tenir la date 
locale, c'est a dire le nom du mois de Séleucie et le nom, 
avec ou sans le titre, de ?€ponyme. Le mois commengait par 
un lambda et devait €tre suivi d’un chiffre et d’un participe icra- 
pévov OU Pdivorros.® Le nom de lPéponyme ’Appovilfov ne serait 
précédé que de la préposition émi. I] n’y a pas de place pour 
iepews. 

Nous emprunterions ensuite au decret d’Antioche la formule 
de la sanction et la mention du secretaire et des prytanes. Le 
secretaire du Conseil et de l’assembleée etait dans ces petites cités 


1Voy. Schulthess, a l’article Tvdun dans Pauly-Wissowa, &.Z., VII, col. 


1497-1498. 

2 Inschr. von Magnesia am Maeander, no. 61 = W. Dittenberger, O.G.L, 
1903, no. 233. 

3 Cf. inscription d’Antioche de Perse citée plus haut et une inscription de 
Babylone (O.G./., no. 253) ot on lit aux Il. 4-5, bard tpirny amudvros “YrepBeperaiav. 
Dans notre décret de Suse, 4 la 1. 2, c’est 4 dire dans la date royale, le quanti¢éme du 
mois n’était vraisemblablement indiqué que par un chiffre. I] en est de méme dans une 
inscription inédite, tout récemment découverte 4 Suse, od on lit a la 1. 2: [pnvds] 
Atdvaiov x’, 
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un personnage considérable, et Vassemblee du peuple n’avait 
guére qu’a confirmer la décision prise par le secretaire et les 
prytanes.’ 

Venaient les considérants, introduits par la conjonction 
éretOn OU ered. Nous obtiendrions ainsi : 


4. EvAaio. A{nom de mois et quantieme, éz?] 

5. “Appovilov: eOo€e tHe éxkAnoiac| 251. 
6. pera ths [Tov Te ypappareos| 22s 
7. Anpnt|piov kal Trav mputavewy 24 1, 
8. yvopun|s: eredn ... . 


Des considérants nous n’avons conservé que la premiere 
partie (Il. 8-14), mais nous y rencontrons des noms connus de 
membres de la famille royale : d’abord celui de Seleucus (I. 10), 
puis deux Laodice (ll. 11 et 13). La premiere (Il. 11-12), a 
laquelle se rapportent les mots ris yuntpds, est a n’en pas douter 
la mere du roi; celle qui suit est selon toute vraisemblance sa 
fille. Nous lirons donc : 


LO’ Wisi ENE KOUEs ohne | 

11. kat Aaodixn|s ths mperButépas| Pu | 
12. THs pntpo|s THs LeAevKov kat] 2n4u 
13. Aaodiékns T[ 7s vewrépas THs | 2a) 
14. [Ovyarpo|s [Tas SeAevKov . . . . | 


Ces deux Laodice nous sont connues par les historiens et les 
inscriptions. La reine mere était fille de Mithridate IT roi de 
Pont et elle avait épouse Antiochus III, pere de Seleucus IV, 
en Pannée 221.2 La fille de Séleucus IV est également nommee 
par Polybe ; elle avait epouse, tres probablement en 178/177, 
le roi de Macédoine Persée.® 

Il reste a nommer une princesse de la famille royale: une 
princesse, puisque c’est a elle que se rapporte Varticle féminin 
Ths DeAevKov au commencement de la |. 10. Son nom se 
trouvait a la fin, aujourd’hui perdue, de la 1. g. Son rang etait 
le premier, puisqu’elle est la premiere nommee. Nous n’hési- 


1 Sur le sens exact de pera ts yvouns, voy. Schulthess, aré. cité. 

2 Polybe, V, 43, 1-4; cf. E. R. Bevan, Zhe House of Seleucus, 1, 1902, p. 303 ; 
Bouché-Leclercq, Histoire des Séleucides, 1913, p. 129. 

®Polybe, XXV, 4, 8-10. Sur le mariage de Laodice et de Persée voy. plus loin. 
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terons pas a reconnaitre en elle la reine regnante, l’epouse du roi 
Séleucus, et nous restituerons ainsi lal. 10: 


THs LeAev|Kov BacrrA€ws yuvatkos | 2i7 |. 


Son nom ne nous est pas connu : ni les historiens, ni les mon- 
naies ne nous lont conservé.! Nous en sommes réduits a des 
hypotheses et je tiens a rappeler celle qu’a faite autrefois—il y a 
pres de deux siecles—le P. Froelich.” Il admet que Séleucus 
IV é€pousa sa soeur Laodice, veuve de son frere ainé Antiochus. 
Ce fils ainé d’Antiochus III, né vraisemblablement en 220 et 
mort en 193, avait epousé sa soeur Laodice en 195/194.° 
L’hypothese est séduisante et je suis tente d’inscrire une troi- 
sieme fois le nom de Laodice dans notre décret, a la fin de la 1. g. 

Pour terminer il nous faut rétablir le début des considé- 
rants et retrouver le mot—preposition, substantif ou verbe—d’ou 
dependent ces noms de reines au genitif. Si nous n’avions pas 
affaire a un decret, la formule banale iwép ou oimép cwrnpias 
Aaodikns . . . kat Aaodixyns nous tirerait d’embarras ; * elle n’est 
pas de mise ici. Ce qui peut rapprocher et réunir les trois reines 
c’est, il me semble, le culte commun qu’elles recevaient dans le 
royaume. Le culte de la reine était d’institution ancienne dans 
la dynastie des Seleucides : il remontait a Antiochus II Théos 
(261-246). Le rescrit royal, rendu en Vhonneur de la reine 
Laodice, épouse et soeur d’Antiochus II, est aujourd’hui conservé 
au Musee du Louvre.’ On lit aux]. 21 et suiv.: [kp]ivouev . . . 
kabamep | [wavraxyov kabectyKacwy Klara thy Baorre|ilalyv | nudy 
apx|vepeis, Kat tavt|n|s Kabicracba| [ely rots avrois rémos 
apxepetas. Nous restituerons donc ainsi qu'il suit les Il. 8-9 de 
notre décret : 


Se feria - émeton N. (nom de femme) 
g. “Arradov, [apyépeca Aaodixns| 24 1. 


1 Nous avons peut-étre son portrait sur des hémi-chalques du Cabinet des Médailles 
de Paris: Babelon, Ross de Syrie, p. 65, nos. 505-508 et p. xc. 

2 Er, Froelich, Annales compendiarit regum et rerum Syriae, numis veteribus 
illustratt, pp. 42 et 43 de l’édition de 1744. Cf. Babelon, Rots de Syrie, p. xc. 

> Sur la naissance du fils ainé d’Antiochus III, voy.: Polybe, V, 55, 4; sursa mort: 
Tite-Live, XXXV, 15, 2; sur son mariage: Appien, Sy7., 4. 

* Voy. par exemple Dittenberger, O.G./,, no. 251. 

°Ch. Michel, Recuetl d’inscriptions grecques, 1900, no. 40; Dittenberger, of. ctz., 
no. 224, Le rescrit a été découvert 4 Durdurkar en Phrygie par MM. M. Holleaux 
et P. Paris: le texte en a été établi par M. M. Holleaux. 
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A la vérité, en dépit de l’édit d’Antiochus I, nous pour- 
rions aussi bien restituer i¢pera que GpX LE peter car, dans une double 
liste de prétres contemporaine de Séleucus ae le prétre des rois 
seleucides est compris sous la rubrique i iepeis.. La liste ne com- 
prend que des prétres: les prétresses figuraient sans doute sur 
une autre stele. Elle nous apprend d’abord quwil y avait un 
prétre spécial pour le roi régnant, et un seul pour tous ses pré- 
décesseurs. Mais la liste provient de la grande ville de Séleucie 
de Piérie, et les choses ne se passaient peut-étre pas de méme a 
Seleucie de ’Eulaeos ; nous n’avons ici qu'une prétresse pour les 
trois Laodice. 

C’est une démarche de cette prétresse qui a motivé notre 
décret. Le culte auquel elle presidait dans la satrapie de Susiane 
lui a vraisemblablement fourni Voccasion d’une visite ou d’une 
lettre officielle au secrétaire du Conseil. Elle peut, par exemple, 
avoir adressé quelque rapport sur des sacrifices quelle a ac- 
complis. ‘Tel décret d’Athenes du commencement du IIe siécle 
(165-164) nous montre ainsi le prétre d’Asclépios se présentant 
au Conseil pour annoncer que les sacrifices ont tourné au bien et 
au salut de tous les Atheniens et de tous les habitants des cités 
soumises aux Athéniens.? Mais lintervention de la prétresse ne 
trouve-t-elle pas plus aisement son explication dans un évenement 
plus solennel? Le mariage de la fille du roi Seleucus, Laodice, 
avec Persée roi de Maceédoine avait ete célebre l’année d’avant 
avec une pompe et une magnificence qui n’avaient laisse ni le 
monde grec ni surtout les Romains indifférents.’ Toute la 
flotte de Rhodes avait été mobilisée pour escorter en Mace- 
doine la royale fiancée qu’accompagnait le ministre d’Etat de 
Seleucus, Héliodore : elle avait fait escale a Delos, ou plus d’une 
inscription atteste encore les libéralites des illustres visiteurs et 
la reconnaissance de leurs hétes.* N’est-ce pas cette grande 
nouvelle que la prétresse des trois Laodice annonce a Seleucie de 
YEulaeos? Ne vient-elle pas demander au peuple d’invoquer 


1 Dittenberger, of. cit., no. 245. 

27.G., Il, 1, 477b, p. 427 =Ch. Michel, Recuez?, no. 699. 

3 Polybe, XXV, 4, 8-10; Tite-Live, XLII, 12, 3. Cf. Bouché-Leclercq, ov. 
(ile Deane 

* Sur les dédicaces déliennes et les offrandes d’Héliodore, voy. le recueil récent de 
Félix Durrbach, Chotx d’tnscriptions de Delos, avec traduction et commentaire, I, 1921, 


nos. 70-72, p. 93 et suiv. 
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les dieux, par quelque sacrifice et priere extraordinaire, en faveur 
de la reine de Macédoine ? 3 
Ci-joint le texte de ’ensemble du deécret : 


1. BaotAevov[ tos DeAevKov, €Tovs | AA 

2. LA kat P, py[vos nom et quantiemel], 

3. €v Lerevklelae Se THe mpos Tae] 2Arti 

4. EvAator A [nom de mois et quantie¢me, ézi] 

5. “Appovi[ ov: edo THe €xkAnaia| PA 

6. peta ths [Tov Te ypapeparées | Zou 

7. Anpnt|piov kat Tov mpuTavewy 24-1; 

8. yvounls: éecdy N. nom de femme] 

g. ‘Arradov [apyrépeca Aaodixns| 24 1. 
10. THs Lerev[| Kov BactArAes yuvarxos | Pan EA 
11. kal Aaodiky|s ths mperBurépas| PAE 
12. ths untpols THs LeAevKov kat] ARIA W 
13. Aaodixns t[ns vewrépas THs | 22 1. 


14. [@vyarpo|s [rns YeAevKou . . 


8 Rue Sarntre-Cf&ciLe, 
Paris. 
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GYMNISCHE UND ANDERE AGONE IN 
TERMESSUS PISIDIZ 


von KR. HEBERDEY 


Zu den ergiebigsten epigraphischen Fundstatten des siidlichen 
Kleinasien zahlen die in der romantischen Bergeinsamkeit des 
Giillik-Dagh gelegenen Ruinen von Termessus maior. Die 
durch E. Petersen (bei Lanckoronski, Stédte Pamphyliens und 
Pisidtens, II, S. 196-223) und G. Cousin (B.C.H., XXIII, 1899, 
pp. 165-192, 280-303), auf etwa 300 gebrachte Zahl der 
Inschriften gelang es mir im Verein mit A. Gaheis und W. 
Wilberg in zweimaliger mehrwochentlicher Arbeit der Sommer 
1899 und 1g02 nahezu auf das Dreifache zu bringen; seither 
sind mir, mit der Herausgabe ftir die 7.4.M. beschiftigt, 
Nachtrage nur von R. Paribeni und P. Romanelli (“Studii e 
ricerche archeologiche nell’ Anatolia meridionale,” Mon. Linc., 
XXIII, 1915, pp. 230-234) bekannt geworden. Wenn nun 
auch der Grossteil den Grabdenkmilern entstammt, die in fast 
unabsehbarer Fille Taler und Hiigel um die Stadt einnehmen, 
so zihle ich doch etwas tiber 200 Texte nicht sepulkraler Art, 
die von Leben und Einrichtungen der Bewohner im II. und III. 
Jhdt n. Chr. ein eindrucksvolles Bild zu entwerfen gestatten. 
Besonders zahlreich sind die agonistischen Inschriften vertreten ; 
zusammenzustellen, was sie tiber die Pflege dieses Bildungs- 
zWeiges in einer vom grossen Strome seitab gelegenen Provinz- 
stadt lehren, médge nicht unwert erscheinen, dem Altmeister 
kleinasiatischer Forschung als Festgabe dargebracht zu werden. 
Rein formell betrachtet zerfallen sie in zwei Gruppen, 
Siegerlisten und Ehreninschriften ftir Einzelne, eine Scheidung, 
die auch in der Art der Kundmachung zum Ausdrucke kommt. 
(195) 
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Die Listen, in geringerer Zahl und meist sehr unvollstandig 
erhalten, scheinen durchgangig auf den Wéanden 6ffentlicher 
Bauten eingegraben worden zu sein. Wenigstens stammen von 
Gebiuden alle auf uns gekommenen Reste. So stand die 
besterhaltene, Lanck., n. 60-67, zu deren Praeskript ich Lanck., 
n. 72°", ziehe, auf dem Odeion, mindestens sechs, Lanck., n. 
25-28, 44, und die Liste des in Lanck., n. 34 erwiahnten 
‘Eppatos “OzAwvos, deren neu gefundenes Praeskript der Schrift 
nach zu keiner der vorigen passt, auf der Siidwand, Lanck., n. 
29 auf der Westwand, Lanck., n. 30 und eine unedirte auf der 
Innenmauer der Attalos-Stoa, Lanck., n. 12 (dazu n. 51) und 
n. 47 auf der Osbaras-Halle, Lanck., n. 54 auf der Halle L,, 
die Petersen (Lanck., II, S. 41) wohl richtig als Teil des 
Gymnasiums J auffasst; unbekannt bleibt nur der Bau, von 
dem das von Petersen mit Unrecht zur Odeionliste gezogene 
Fragment Lanck., n. 72", an das Mon. Linc., p. 2314 links 
anpasst, verschleppt worden ist. 

Dagegen sind von den 58 Ehreninschriften nur zwei auf 
Mauerquadern der Attalos-Stoa (Lanck., n. 31) und der Hallen- 
strasse L, (uned.), alle tibrigen auf Statuenbasen eingegraben. 
Als Aufstellungsort tiberragt dabei die letztere alle anderen an 
Beliebtheit, indem nicht weniger als 43 (dazu ist vielleicht 
noch Cousin, n. 15 zu ziehen, von der kein Standplatz ange- 
geben ist) von ihr stammen ; dieser Zahl gegentiber spielen der 
Bezirk des Zeus Solymeus, das Gymnasium J und der Bau 
unbekannter Bestimmung Ps; mit je drei, das Gymnasium H, 
die Terrasse vor dem Tempel Nz und der Platz am Stadttor B, 
an dem nach einem Vermerk aut der Basis, den Petersen nicht 
korrekt abgeschrieben hat, die véa Aéoyn zu suchen ist, mit je 
einer Weihung keine nennenswerte Rolle. 

Ob dieser Scheidung sachliche Momente, etwa verschieden 
hohe Einschatzung der Spiele, zu Grunde liegen, lasst sich 
nicht erkennen ; bemerkenswert ist jedenfalls, dass kein Name 
der ersten Gruppe in der zweiten wiederkehrt. Vielleicht 
stellen indes die Listen nur die 4ltere, einfachere Form der 
Ehrung dar, die spater durch die anspruchsvollere Statuen- 
weihung abgelést wurde; in Einklang damit stiinde, dass sie 
im Ganzen nach Namen und Schriftcharakter einen etwas 
alteren Eindruck machen. 
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Die Statuen waren, soweit die Dimensionen der Stand- 
flachen oder Fusspuren ein Urteil gestatten, etwa lebensgross ; 
nur fiir drei Fille steht durch letztere Bronze als Material fest, 
die meisten waren aus Stein, vermutlich Marmor gearbeitet. 

Was nun die Spiele anlangt, die zu diesen Inschriften 
Anlass boten, so zeigen deren Praeskripte zunichst, dass auch in 
Termessus, wie anderwirts (vgl. E. Ziebarth, dus d. griech. 
Schulwesen, S. 114-121) Schulagone neben den 6ffentlichen 
standen. 

Als Spielleiter erscheint in diesen ein Paedonom oder 
Ephebarch. Da seine Tatigkeit mit ayadvas eye oder 
aywvoberety ra &OAa bezeichnet wird, ohne dass seiner oder eines 
Anderen diAorexuia gedacht wiirde, darf man wohl annehmen, 
dass die Kosten aus Offentlichen Mitteln bestritten wurden. 

Die Wettkaimpfe fanden—wenigstens ftir die Knaben steht 
dies durch die stindige Formel wenoas rods xa’ nAckiav fest, 
von Ephebenagonen ist nur das Praeskript einer Liste erhalten, 
das hiefiir nichts ausgibt—nach Altersklassen statt. Als eine 
allerdings ungewGhnliche Parallele zu xa6 7Acciav scheint mir 
auch der Ausdruck zaidov é& ayéAns zu verstehen, den nach- 
stehende Einzelinschrift bietet, die einzige ihrer Gattung, die 
ich in diese Klasse einbeziehen méchte, zumal sie auch bezeich- 
nender Weise nicht auf einer Statuenbasis sondern auf der s. 6. 
Schmalwand der Hallenstrasse aufgeschrieben ist : 


Acdretpos dis Tpoxol[ vdov 
tov Kat Kopxaivov vecxno|as 7aAn (?) 
Taidov €€ ayéAns ayo|vov Tov 
axbévtwv vo SrpaBol vos ’Amod- 

5. Awviov, mp. ‘Eppatov Tecu[ - - -. 


‘AyéAae hiessen nach Plut., Lys 16, die Abteilungen, in 
welche die Knaben von Sparta und Kreta wahrend der offent- 
lichen Erziehung eingereiht waren; vecanoas maidov €€ ayéAns 
kime also sachlich dem mwnoas rods Kal’ nAtkiav gleich. 
Beziehungen zu Sparta sind nun zwar nicht ftir Termessus 
selbst, wohl aber fiir die nérdlichen Nachbarlandschaften durch 
die Reliefs mit Helena und den Dioskuren aus der Karalitis 
(Reisen ims. w. Kleinasien, Il, 8. 168 fF.) und die genealogische 
Inschrift von Oinoanda (Heberdey-Kalinka, 46h. d. Akad. 
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Wien, XLV, 1896, S. 43, Z. 1 ff; vgl. A. Wilhelm, Arch 
epigr. Mitt, XX, 1897, S. 77 ff) sattsam bezeugt; die 
Hertibernahme der Bezeichnung kann also nicht befremden. 

Nur gymnische Spiele sind belegt : Séavaos (Lanck., n. 30), 
mary (ausser obiger, wo die Erganzung Z. 2 nach den Raumver- 
haltnissen die wahrscheinlichste ist, Lanck., n. 25), waveparcov 
(Lanck., n. 26, 27, 29), dApe (Lanck., n. 28), Aapras (uned.) ; 
ob und welche musische Wettkimpfe abgehalten wurden, muss 
dahin gestellt bleiben. 

Als Siegespreise sind durch Lanck., n. 30, Z. 22 ff. und n. 44 
aOra belegt, die wenigstens in ersterem Falle nachweislich von 
den Siegern gemeinsam 6ffentlich aufgestellt wurden ; worin 
sie bestanden, ist nicht ersichtlich. 

Fiir die in den Inschriften weit starker vertretene zweite 
Klasse der 6ffentlichen Agone wurden die Kosten durchwegs 
von Privaten aufgebracht. Dies erhellt daraus, dass stets der 
Name des Spenders beigefiigt wird, der auch, und zwar meist 
allein, zu ihrer Kennzeichnung dient ; nur zwei ftihren daneben 
noch einen, engere Beziehung zu bestimmten Kulten. andeu- 
tenden Sondernamen, Oéurs (ay@v) “AokAnmetos (Nr. 11 des nach- 
folgenden Verzeichnisses) und aydves LeBaorecoe DoAvperoe (Nr. 
7), die dann auch standig beigesetzt werden. 

Im Ganzen sind 20 Stiftungen bekannt, die ich unter 
Beiftigung der Iterationsziffern und Spielgattungen nach den 
Namen der Stifter alphabetisch geordnet zusammenstelle. 

Nr. 1. Te. KA. ’Aypinamas (6 Inschriften): A, B; zéAn, 

apmas, immos TEAELOS. 

Nr, 2. T. Ala. Aypemmeivos (12): Ay marn. 

Nr. 3. Avp. Xapsdnueavos “AroAdoGvios und seine Gattin 

 Avp. ’Avrioyis (1): A; 2. 

Nr. 4. ‘AzoAAovi0s Bitsopiooy (1): —3; aan. 

Nr. 5. Aup. Ij “Oravov emi Media (ro xat Tepexrei) 
TO) D (yevopéve) vio (2): E, IB; adn. 

Nr. 6. Eppatos ‘Eppoddov (1): —; A 

Nees “Eppatos Eppodaov Eppaiov Odavros (2): —; waAn. 

Nr. 8. M. Adp. ‘Epyatos TI. Aid. TAdravos imép vied 
M. ae ‘Eppatov TOU Kal Salata (5): 
A, B, A; wadn. 
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Nr. 9. AgAdn MeAnoavdpov emt Tecpoxpdre: To avdpi (1): 
A; mwavKparvov. 

Nr. 10. ModAjs B ‘Eppaiov Mordéous ‘Ordéous vzep ‘Eppatov 
rov viov (2): T, Z; warn. 

Nr. 11. “OdwAAos Modr€ovs "OdHAAov ’zép Mor€ovs rod 
viod (5): T, A, IA; wean, xopos macdvos. 

Nr. 12. ‘OmdAjs OBpipdrov (Ordverros) mpeaButepos (2): 
A; WaAn. 

Nr. 13. TepexdAjs “OBpiporov “Eppatov Iadapovpeos und 
seine Gattin Mduaoris Mapordovos 8 Mora- 
couvpytos (1): I’; wan. 

Nr. 14. TepsexAjs TAdrovos Mecdiov (3): —3 waAy. 

Nr. 15. T:8. KA. [Adrov 0 cat TeBépios und seine Gattin 
Adp. T'7 “Eppaiov ‘Omdéovs “Eppatou (1): A; 
TwaAn. 

Nr. 16. Zipwvidns “AmorAdAwviov Siyuwvidov (dvaee Odavros 
DarOov Miho) er AGB: liye 502, LA VLE, 
KZ ; wdAn. 

Nowa Ley eta luiste) eile 

Nr. 18. ? [lcAAakd(as ?-ov?) (Liste): ?; apwroBdros, afo- 
Nos, wavreBoros, pecxpos Spdpuos, péyas Spdpos, 
omAciTys, TAAN. 

Nr. 19. ? (Liste): ?; peexpos Spopmos. 

Nr, 20. ? (Liste): ?; trmos aBoros. 

| Die Spender gehéren, wie in vielen Fallen nachweisbar, in 
den iibrigen durchaus wahrscheinlich ist, den angesehensten 
Familien der Stadt an, die sich auch sonst im Dienste des 
Gemeinwesens betitigten, eine Tatsache, die ftir die Wertschat- 
zung, deren sich diese Veranstaltungen bei der Bevélkerung 
erfreuten, nicht ohne Bedeutung ist. Neben Méannern sind 
auch Frauen vertreten, allein (Nr. 5, 9) oder (Nr. 3, 13, 15) in 
Gemeinschaft mit den Gatten. Mehrmals stiftet der Vater fiir 
den Sohn (uzép viov, N. 8, 10, 11), wo dann der Anlass in dem 
Eintritte des letzteren in das 6ffentliche Leben zu erblicken 
sein wird. Anderen Sinn hat die Stiftung emi r@ vie (Nr. 5), 
oder émi 7 avdpi (Nr. 9); zweifellos war sie dann durch den 
Tod des Sohnes oder Gatten veranlasst, wenngleich yevoueéve 
nur einmal (Lanck., n. 97 = Nr. 5) beigesetzt ist. Zweimal 
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(Nr. 3 und Nr. 15) scheint sie anlasslich der Bekleidung der 
Gymnasiarchie erfolgt zu sein, da sonst der Amter der Stifter 
niemals gedacht wird. 

Stiftung durch Testament ist wiederholt ausdriicklich be- 
zeugt: Nr. 1: é€« rod xaradevpOévros xwpiov, Nr. 2: €« Trav 
kararereypevov (karaderpOévrav) yxpnudrov, Nr. 8: Oépv 
kararerpbetoay (ayavos rod karadrepGevros), Nr. 11: ayava 
rov katadedbevra. Aber auch wo solcher Zusatz fehlt, ist 
testamentarische Einsetzung nicht ausgeschlossen. Unzwei- 
deutig ist nur das bei Nr. 7 auftretende ex rav dedopevov 
apyupiov ; dass dagegen die Formel éx guAoreipias keinen 
sicheren Schluss auf Stiftung bei Lebzeiten gestattet, erhellt 
daraus, dass sie einerseits gelegentlich zu jenen Wendungen — 
hinzutritt (Lanck., n. 137 = Nr. 12; zwei unedirte Texte von 
Nr. 1), andererseits mit ihnen wechselt, auch dort, wo Identitit 
der Feier durch Gleichheit des Agonotheten (Nr. 2, Lanck., 
n. 118—Cousin, n. 5) oder des Jahreseponymen (Nr. 11, 
Lanck., n. 80—n. 117; Cousin, n. 8—uned.) vollkommen 
sichergestellt ist. Besonders nahe liegt Zuriickftihrung auf ein 
Testament bei Nr. 16, wo die Iterationsziffern bis zu der statt- 
lichen Hoéhe von KZ (Lanck., n. 95) ansteigen. Daneben 
bleibt natiirlich auch die Méglichkeit zu erwigen, dass ein zu 
Lebzeiten eingesetzter Agon nachtraglich durch Testament tiber 
den Tod des Stifters hinaus gesichert wurde ; bestimmte Belege 
hieftir lassen sich allerdings nicht beibringen. 

Uberhaupt weisen die Iterationsziffern, die bei den meisten ~ 
Stiftungen, wenn auch nicht konsequent beigeftigt werden, darauf 
hin, dass die Spiele in der Regel als wiederkehrende eingesetzt 
wurden. Blos einmalige Abhaltung bildete jedenfalls die 
Ausnahme ; am ehesten ist sie glaublich bei Nr. 7, wo sich 
hieraus die bereits erwahnte singulare Formel éx ray dedopevov 
apyupioy statt ex PiAoreuias erklaren k6nnte, mdglich noch bei 
Nr. 4, 6, 18-20, ausgeschlossen dagegen trotz Fehlens der Itera- 
tionsziftern bei Nr. 14 durch die Verschiedenheit der Eponymen. 

Ks wire interessant und bei der betrachtlichen Zahl der 
Inschriften, welche den Jahreseponymen nennen, auch chrono- 
logisch von Wert, wenn sich ermitteln liesse, ob diese Wieder- 
holungen in gleichen Zeitabstanden stattfanden und wie gross 
diese waren. Leider fehlen unmittelbare Angaben hieriiber ; 
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Kombinationen, durch die ich versucht habe, dem Problem 
beizukommen, sind zu weitlaufig, haben auch noch zu keinem 
einwandfreien Ergebnisse gefiihrt, so dass ich auf ihre Darle- 
gung an dieser Stelle verzichte. Nur soviel sei gesagt, dass 
zum Mindesten bei den durch Testament eingesetzten Agonen 
Periodicitat von vornherein als wahrscheinlich gelten darf. 

Angaben iiber den Leiter der Spiele sind verhaltnismassig 
selten, entbehren auch einer festen Terminologie. Am Gftesten 
ist aywvoberety vertreten (Lanck., n. 118, 136, und drei unedirte), 
wozu sich gpoordvros ris aywvobecias (Cousin, n. 5) stellt ; 
daneben kommen je einmal vor émipeAnrod (Cousin, n. 15), 
erupeAna apevov tov ayavos (Lanck., n. 139), mpoxadeCopevov 
(Lanck., n. 122), endlich d:axocpovvrmy, wenn ich Lanck., n. 12 
mit Heranziehung des neu gefundenen Anfanges, der die Auf- 
fassung als Liste sichert, und des Fragmentes Lanck., n. ih 
richtig folgendermassen erginze : 

Oise rov [ayadva éveixnoav rov alxOév[ra To] 7 [éx dido- 
reysias Tod Selva Sltaxoo[povvrwv rod deiva “Kali "OBpiud]rov 
rov M[ - - -. 

Aber auch das einfache ayaévos aybévros tro neben ex dido- 
reypias (Lanck., n. 132, 140; Cousin, n. 1, 2, 9, simtliche aus 
den ersten drei Feiern von Nr. 16) kann kaum anders verstanden 
werden, desgleichen der Genitiv allein in Lanck., n. 80 und 
einer unedirten Inschrift desselben Agones Nr. 11. 

Jedenfalls war nicht ein bestimmter Beamter mit dieser 
Aufgabe betraut ; dies erhellt schon daraus, dass gelegentlich 
(Lanck., n. 12, 122, 136) sich auch Mehrere ihr unterzogen. 
Wenn die Einzelinschriften gerne am Schlusse den Probulen 
nennen, dankt er dies nur seiner Eigenschaft als Jahreseponym ; 
daher wird seiner haufig auch neben dem Spielleiter gedacht 
und in dem einen Falle, wo er wirklich mit einem Zweiten 
zusammen den Vorsitz fiihrte (Lanck., n. 122), dies ausdriicklich 
hervorgehoben. Spiele, die zu Lebzeiten des Stifters stattfanden, 
wird dieser in der Regel selbst geleitet haben. Sonst ist dies 
ftir den Sohn, allein (Lanck., n. 132, 140; Cousin, n. 1, 2, 9) 
oder mit Anderen (oi wep, Lanck., n. 136), einmal auch ftir den 
Neffen (uned., Nr. 8) bezeugt; in den iibrigen Fallen ist 
nahere Beziehung des Spielleiters zum Stifter danach wohl 
wahrscheinlich, aber nicht nachweisbar. 
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Unter den Preiswerbern kennen die erhaltenen Inschriftén 
nur die zwei Altersklassen der zaitdes und avdpes. Da sie diese 
Angabe nur da weglassen, wo sie nach der Art des Agones 
(Aaprds, Lanck., n. 31, 103 ; tos réXeos, Lanck., n. 76) sich 
von selbst eriibrigt, diirfte bei der grossen Zahl der Beispiele das 
Fehlen von Belegen ftir eyo: (ayéveror) nicht auf Zufall 
zuriickzuftihren, sondern dahin zu deuten sein, dass besondere 
Wettbewerbe fiir diese nicht iiblich waren. Bestatigung findet 
diese Annahme in dem vereinzelten Vorkommnisse, dass M. 
Aur. Platonianus Varus bei derselben Feier (dies ist durch 
Identitit der Iterationsziffer und des Probulen gesichert) als 
Sieger im Ringkampfe sowohl der Knaben (Lanck., n. 135) als 
der Manner (Lanck., n. 138) hervorgieng ; dies ist nur unter 
der Voraussetzung denkbar, dass er damals gerade an der 
Altersgrenze stand und so sich fiir beide Kategorien melden 
konnte, schliesst aber natiirlich aus, dass zwischen diesen beiden 
Altersklassen eine mittlere anerkannt gewesen wire. 

Uber das Programm der Spiele geben die Einzelinschriften 
trotz ihrer grossen Zahl unerwartet wenig Auskunft. Es ist 
nimlich bemerkenswert und fiir die Einschatzung der ver- 
schiedenen Ubungen seitens der grossen Menge ungemein be- 
zeichnend, dass den 53 Weihungen fiir gymnische Siege nur 2 
(wenn ein neugefundenes Fragment, das nur den Schluss der 
Inschrift enthalt, aber nach Fundort und Gestalt sich gleichartig 
neben Lanck., n. 80 stellt, mitgezihlt werden darf, 3) fiir 
musische und eine ftir einen hippischen Sieg zur Seite stehen, 
und unter jenen wieder die Ringersiege mit 50 Statuen alle 
librigen Kampfarten vdllig in den Schatten stellen. Augen- 
scheinlich war das allgemeine Interesse vornehmlich dem 
Ringersporte zugewendet, so dass man auf den Gedanken kommen 
koénnte, dass viele, wenn nicht die Mehrzahl der Stiftungen ihm 
allein gegolten hatten, zumal ftir die meisten ausschliesslich 
Zeugnisse ftir Ringersiege vorliegen. Indes mahnt zur Vorsicht 
doch wieder, dass die musischen und hippischen Siege nicht 
etwa ftir sich allein stehen, sondern durchwegs aus Stiftungen 
bezeugt sind, von denen wir auch Ringersiege kennen. So 
wird man besser tun, die in den Listen Nr. 17-20 zu Tage 
tretende Reichhaltigkeit des Programmes, selbstverstandlich 
mit mannigfachem Wechsel in Einzelnen, als durchgehend 
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anzusehen. Denn dass es sich bei diesen nicht etwa wie bei 
den iibrigen Listen um Schulagone handelt, folgt fiir Nr. 13 
und 1g (Nr. 20 lasst bei der klaglichen Erhaltung allerdings 
kein bestimmtes Urteil zu und wird nur der formellen Ahnlich- 
keit mit Nr. 18 halber hier eingereiht) einfach daraus, dass sie 
auch hippische Siege umfassen, die mit dem Schulbetriebe 
nichts zu tun haben. 

Aber auch so sind von gymnischen Kampfarten ausser der 
mwaAn nur das zavepdrcov (Lanck., n. 122) und die verschiedenen 
Liiufe, pecxpos Spduos (Lanck., n. 63, 72*), wéeyas Spduos (Lanck., 
n. 64, 66), omAeirns (Lanck., n. 65), und Aapmds (Lanck., n. 31, 
103) nachweisbar ; wie weit das Fehlen der iibrigen dem Zufall 
zuzuschreiben ist oder darauf zuriickgeht, dass sie ausser Ubung 
gekommen waren, muss dahin gestellt bleiben. Den peckpos 
Spopos wird man wohl dem ordédrov, den péyas dem ddaArxos 
gleichstellen und die Vermeidung der ersteren Bezeichnung 
daraus erklaren diirfen, dass die zu durchlaufende Wegstrecke 
nicht einem Stadion gleichkam. Schwierigkeiten bereitet, dass 
Nr. 18 ftir den péyas Spduos (die Parallele beim pecxpos Sdpopos, 
die Petersen annimmt, entfallt, da Lanck., n. 72*, nicht zur 
Odeionliste gehért ; s.o.) zwei Sieger nennt. Petersen setzt in 
die zerstérte erste Zeile von n. 66 den Namen des Siegers von 
n. 64 ein und glaubt, dass die Sieger im Laufe zweimal aufge- 
fiihrt worden seien, ohne freilich einen Grund ftir dieses ganz 
ungewohnliche und kaum verstindliche Vorgehen beizubringen ; 
die Vermutung wird indes dadurch hinfallig, dass der von ihm 
iibersehene Anfangsbuchstabe des Namens zwar 3%, aber so weit 
nach links ausgeriickt ist, dass die Erginzung S[dras ‘Omdéous 
viel zu kurz wird. Die Erklarung wird kaum in der Scheidung 
nach Altersklassen, auch nicht in der Annahme erster und 
zweiter Preise zu suchen sein; Beides wire sicherlich durch 
Zusatz ersichtlich gemacht worden. Bedeutsam scheint mir, 
dass in Lanck., n. 31 auch fiir den Fackellauf zwei Sieger ange- 
fiihrt und sogar zusammen geehrt werden ; danach méchte ich 
annehmen, dass bei besonders grosser Bewerberzahl gelegentlich 
zwei Gruppen gebildet und ftir diese Parallelpreise ausgesetzt 
wurden. 

Als hippische Agone finden wir nur Rennen einzelner Pferde. 
Die Deutung von aA (Lanck., n. 47 = Nr. 20; n. 61 = Nr. 
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18), TpwToBdrw (Lanck., n. 60 = Nr. 18) und zavriBodAw (so, 
nicht zravri wéAw, Wie Petersen las, steht auf dem Steine Lanck., 
n. 62 = Nr. 18, wodurch die Terminologie erst einheitlich wird) 
als Altersklassen nach dem Stande des Zahnwechsels hat schon 
Petersen zu Lanck., n. 72” aus Geopon., 16, 1, 13 gegeben ; 
zwischen «Boros = 7a@Aos und waytiBdoAos = immos TéAELos (SO 
Lanck., n. 764 = Nr. 1) tritt der zweieinhalbjahrige rpwrofdaros. 

Aus dem musischen Bereiche ist zuverlassig nur ein Agon 
xopa matavos wai(dwv)  belegt durch Lanck., n. 80, deren 
berichtigte Lesung durch einen unedirten Text erginzt wird. 
Er scheint einen standigen Programmpunkt von Nr. 11 
gebildet zu haben, von deren 3. und 11. Feier die beiden Basen 
stammen. Beide Statuen waren im Temenos des Zeus Solymeus 
aufgestellt, wie ihr Fundort und der Zusatz: "Aveord@n dé émi 
iepéws Atos LoAvpéws am Schlusse von Lanck., n. 80. verbiirgen. 
Daraus wird man trotz des Beinamens ’AoxkAnmetos, den der 
Agon standig, auch bei den gymnischen Siegern fihrt, zu 
schliessen haben, dass der Paean eben dem Zeus Solymeus 
gegolten habe. 

Ein Zufall hat uns, wie jetzt durch das von Gaheis aufge- 
fundene Oberteil von Lanck., n. 80 feststeht, die Siegerinschriften 
von Vater “Epyatos Modéous Kevdéov Marupravod (Lanck., n. 80) 
und Sohn Adp. Kévev “Epyaiov Moddovs Kevdéov Marupravod 
(uned.) und dazu noch den Sarkophag des ersteren mit einem 
langeren Epigramme erhalten, von dem ich unter Weglassung 
der hoffnungslos zerstérten Mittelpartie Anfang und Schluss 
hersetze : 


\ \ a / > 
Tov ALyupov Movaawy te hirov copo[s| 70° eve xevder 
Eppaiov, os pa ModAnrtos vios méAe | Kevdéoro- 
\ / Sof, \ \ a / a 
THhv Onkny © erev&a Korvny Teos @Y PirLos Tats, 
ss drei fast ganz zerstérte Verse 
Evy [rle éuot DirAl@ Kat viel povrw dart. 
/ ¢ 
Movvous nuéas 76€ copes d€&t| Te Oavdvras, 
> .\ > > / , QA An Y¥ / 
ovdevt 8 é€€ora pepdrav riva THO eve | Onky 
10, aAAov erevOdwat Bpotéwy karareOrnora | 
> A la nw Cal 
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Die Liicke in v. 4-6 erlaubt leider nicht, die naheliegende 
Vermutung, dass gerade Aur. Konon das Grabgedicht fiir 
seinen Vater verfasst habe, zur Gewissheit zu erheben. Sollte 
sie zutreffen, so wiirde das kligliche Gestammel dieses Mach- 
werkes mit der verwilderten Prosodie und dem armseligen 
Aufputz homerischer Floskeln von seiner preisgekrénten Lei- 
stung kein sonderlich giinstiges Vorurteil erwecken. Keinesfalls _ 
steht es tiber dem Niveau anderer Produkte termessischer 
Gelegenheitsdichtung, ftir die es geniigt auf Lanck., n. 105, 
161, 173 und die Weihinschrift des kolossalen Marmorfusses, 
Lanck., n. 179 (vgl. ebda S. 77) zu verweisen, die noch eine 
Betrachtung erfordert. 

Der Dedikant dieses eigenartigen Anathemes spricht namlich 
Z. 2-3 Von iepot ayaves, in denen er sich Ruhm erworben habe. 
Petersen zweifelt, ob Agone der Dargestellten oder der Darsteller 
gemeint seien. Die Frage erledigt sich dadurch, dass nach dem 
Zeugnisse des Abklatsches zu Beginn von Z. 2 statt Petersen’s 
Coy |Avpins zu lesen ist Goy|padins ; so ergibt sich auch eine klare 
Gedankenfolge: Cwypadins kidos pév eyov . . . cat tAaaTH Se 
Téxyn vTepRarounu . . » KaAKe cuvKepdaoas . . . AGoyAvdinary. 
Dann aber ist der Weihende—der Name Oedzopzos steht deut- 
lich auf dem Steine—sicherlich identisch mit dem M. Aap. 
Gedzoumos, von dessen Grabschrift Lanck., n. 154 die erste, 
n. 154° die zweite Halfte bildet (Petersen hat sie in irriger 
Deutung seiner Notizen zwei Sarkophagen zugeschrieben und 
zu Anfang von n. 154” gegen den Stein ovderi eingeftigt) ; da 
dieser sich als (wypdqos iepoveixns bezeichnet, kann tiber die 
Deutung von (epois év ayéorv inn. 179 kein Zweifel sein. Ob 
freilich diese Kiinstleragone in Termessus oder anderwirts abge- 
halten wurden, steht dahin. 

Ebenso bleibt fraglich, wo und durch welche Leistungen der 
Ringersieger von Lanck., n. g6 sich den Titel iepoveixns 
mapddo€os erwarb. 

Als Siegeslohn bei allen diesen 6ffentlichen Agonen sind, 
obwohl unmittelbare Zeugnisse mangeln, sicherlich Wert- 
preise anzunehmen, weil in der weitaus iiberwiegenden Mehr- 
zahl der Inschriften die einzelne Feier den Namen 6éurs ftihrt. 
Dass nicht etwa durch den allgemeineren, ayo (aydves), fiir den 
ein Dutzend Beispiele vorliegen, srehavirac von den xpyparirat 
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geschieden werden sollten, erhellt daraus, dass mehrmals beide 
Termini von derselben Stiftung (Nr. 1, 5, 8, 11) gebraucht 
werden ; aus demselben Grunde kann auch das fiinfmal, Lanck., 
n. 46 (Nr. 8), Lanck., n. 120 (Nr. 3), Lanck., n. 139 (Nr. 5), 
Cousin, n. g (Nr. 16), uned. (Nr. 15), fiir das sonst durchgehende 
vexnoas eintretende oredOeis ayova nur als vollig abgeblasste, 
rein stilistische Variante gewertet werden. In der Regel wird 
der Preis in Barem ausbezahlt worden sein; nur bei den Siegen 
mit dem Knabenchor legt der charakteristische Dreiecksgrundriss 
der beiden sicheren Basen und des Unterteiles einer dritten, die 
oben vermutungsweise ihnen beigesellt wurde, (vgl. Lanck., II, 
S. 41 f.; irrig bezeichnet Petersen Lanck., n. 80 als vierseitig) 
den schon von Petersen aufgeworfenen Gedanken an Dreiftisse 
nahe, die dann nach bekanntem Brauch der Sieger dem Gotte 
geweiht hitte, in dessen Dienste er den Sieg errungen hatte. 

Ganz auf Vermutungen angewiesen sind wir hinsichtlich des 
Schauplatzes der Wettkampfe. Fiir die gymnischen standen die 
zwei Gymnasien, J auf dem Markte (Lanck., II, S. 41 f.) und H 
in der Unterstadt (ebda, S.60 f., 103 ff.), zur Verftigung ; dagegen 
fehlt jede Spur eines Stadiums, so dass man annehmen muss, dass 
auch die Wettlaufe in den Gymnasien stattfanden, womit weiter 
der oben vermutete Ersatz von verxnoas oradcov durch pecxpov 
dpéuoy zusammenzubringen sein wird. Den Paean werden die 
Knaben gewiss im Heiligtum des Zeus Solymeus gesungen 
haben; fiir sonstige musikalische Wettbewerbe wird man an 
Theater oder Odeion denken. Schwer abzusehen ist, wo bei 
dem bergigen ‘Terrain und den steilen Zugdngen zu der Stadt in 
ihr oder auch nur in der naiheren Umgebung Pferderennen 
hatten abgehalten werden kénnen. Ebene, wie sie erfordern, 
bot sich erst in den tief unten am Bergfusse sich hinziehenden 
Terrassen der pamphylischen Landschaft (vgl. die anschauliche 
und zutreffende Schilderung bei Lanck., I, S. 2 f.), von der ja nach 
Ausweis der Inschriften Teile des dussersten Westens noch zum 
Machtbereiche der Stadt gehért haben ; lassen sich auch Spuren 
einer Rennbahn bis heute dort nicht aufzeigen, so kénnen sie 
doch, in dem tippig wuchernden Gestriipp abseits der wenigen 
modernen Strassenziige verborgen, sich leicht den Augen der 
Forscher entzogen haben. 


Universirir, 
Graz. 


XVI. 
SOME COINS OF SOUTHERN ASIA MINOR 
ih God eey des lade 


(See Pls, IX and X.) 


THe coins described in the following notes are selected from 
specimens in the British Museum acquired (with the exception 
of the first) later than the publication of the catalogues of the 
districts concerned. ‘They are for the most part unpublished, 
and all, I hope, may be of some interest in connexion with the 
occasion celebrated by the present volume. 


Maussollus and Artemisia in Cos 


1. Obv. Head of Heracles 1., with short beard and thin long 
moustache, wearing lion’s scalp. 

Rev. KQION above, IIPAZIANA® below. Crab; below, 
club. The whole in dotted square. Traces of incuse 
square. 

Silver, 25 mm. Wet. 14°30 gr. Head, B.M.C., Caria, 
CLC gp aL Ogee ie Lear 


Another coin, with an obverse of similar character, but with 
the magistrates name AAKIMAXO3, is illustrated by Head 
on Pl. XXX, No. 7, of the same catalogue. Less marked, but 
certainly related to these two, is the head on a coin of 
KAAAIAS.? 

I do not think that attention has ever been called to the 
resemblance which the features of Heracles on these coins bear 
to those of Maussollus, as represented in the statue from the 


1 Hirsch, Sale Catal., XXVI, 545 = XXXI, 471, Taf. XIII; Amer. Journ. of 
Num., 4.8, Pl. 1X, 28. 
) (207) 
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Maussolleum (Pl. X). The head is quite different from that 
which appears on other coins of the period ; the silky Oriental 
moustache, the treatment of the eye, the slight tinge of 
melancholy, all combine to recall the likeness of the satrap. 
The coins fall into a group which is assigned by Head to the 
period 366-300 B.c. Now, from the outbreak of the Social 
War in 357 until his death in 353, Maussollus controlled the 
fortunes of Cos, either as its dominant ally or, from 355 onwards, 
as its actual ruler. The Coan mint would therefore have had 
every reason for issuing coins with his portrait, had that been 
the fashion at the time. But, as is well known, portraits do not 
appear on coins of purely Hellenic cities in an open form until 
after the time of Alexander the Great. When they do begin to 
appear it is in a more or less divinized form. ‘These coins of 
Cos seem to afford the earliest recognizable instances of the 
portrait of a ruler disguised as a god. 

Cos remained in the hands of the Carian ruling family as 
late as 346 B.c., perhaps even later, for it is not until 339 B.c. 
that we have certain evidence that the island was once more 
under democratic rule. After the death of Maussollus, there- 
fore, Artemisia, and after her death in 351, Hidrieus, might 
have enjoyed at the Coan mint honours similar to that bestowed 
on Maussollus. When, therefore, we find on the tetradrachms, 
didrachms, drachms and copper coins assigned to the period in 
question, a female head, obviously a portrait, with a veil at the 
back of the head, we can ill resist the inclination to accept the 
suggestion made by J. P. Six, some thirty years ago,° that 
Artemisia is represented. Svoronos, it is true, has raised various 
objections to this identification.* For him the head represents 
Berenice. He argues that the coins are later than the time of 
Maussollus ; that they range over a period of half a century ; 
that the rule of the dynasty was not so much beloved that the 
head of Artemisia would be perpetuated on the coins after her 


1'There are various examples from coins of semi-Oriental or wholly Oriental 
peoples. The apparent exceptions to the Greek rule, the portraits on electrum staters of 
Cyzicus of about 400 B.c., are explained by the fact that these are not city types, but 
symbols varying with the issues of an international or trade coinage. 

* Paton and Hicks, /ascriptions of Cos, p. xxix. 

3 Quoted by H. Weber, Wum. Chron., 1892, p. 206. 

* Nowicpara Tod Kpdrous tév UroAcpuaiwr, I, p. 73’. 
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death ; finally, that the time of Maussollus is too early for the 
portrait of a mortal ruler. The last objection goes by the board 
as soon as we recognize that the lady is represented in the guise 
of a goddess (the head has been called Demeter). The range in 
time of the coins in question certainly seems to be rather wide, 
and this is the strongest argument against the identification. 
But it melts away when we realize that the coins with this 
veiled head fall into two groups. The earlier,’ including the 
tetradrachms and most of the drachms, show the hair in short 
curls over the forehead, and the veil drawn in at the neck and 
tied on the breast. (PI. IX, 2.) The later? show straight hair 
over the forehead and the veil falling straight, giving a stiff and 
curiously Egyptian look to the portrait. (PI. IX, 3.) I have 
no objection to recognizing in these latter coins the portrait of 
Berenice. But that the tetradrachms should have been struck as 
late as the period of Ptolemaic rule® seems to me in the highest 
degree unlikely. Iam glad to have the support of other numis- 
matists * in my conviction that the tetradrachms at least date from 
quite early in the second half of the fourth century. Quite 
apart from the style, the very distinct traces of the incuse square 
on the reverse point to a comparatively early date. 

Unfortunately, the head of the lady who stood beside 
Maussollus in his chariot is so badly mutilated that any com- 
parison of her features with those of the head on the coins is 
out of the question. Her hair is done over the forehead in tight 
little curls, whereas on the coins the hair, though short and 
curly, is not artificially arranged. The difference is not adverse 
to the identification, since, assuming that on the coins the lady 
is disguised as a goddess, we cannot expect to find a passing 
fashion of hair-dressing represented. 


Hydtsus 
2. Odv. AVTKMANT TOPAIANOC Bust of Gordian III r., 


laureate, wearing paludamentum and cuirass. 


1 Num. Chron., 1892, Pl. XVI, 16; B.M.C., Caria, Pl. XXX, 11, 12. 
2 B.M.C., Caria, Pl. XXX, ro. 
$Jt is unlikely that the portrait of Berenice should have been placed on Coan 


coins before 309 B.c., when she wintered in Cos and Philadelphus was born, 
4 Mr. E. T. Newell and Mr, Robinson. 


14 
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Rev. Within a wreath, inscription MAV€|PMONA|ZKM 
HTP|O®ANHCC|TEPANH®|OPOIVAIC|CEON 


Bronze, 20 mm. Purchased 1907. Evidently the very 
piece described by Imhoof-Blumer, “Zur griech. u. 
rom. Munzkunde,” in Rev. Suzsse, XIV, p. 232, where 
the ethnic is misread KAICAPEON. 


The history of Hydisus or Hydissus in Caria is very frag- 
mentary. It is mentioned in the Athenian quota lists for 449 
and 447 B.C., as paying 100 talents (for there can be little doubt 
that the letters Y in the former and YAI in the latter represent 
this town). The texts of Ptolemy (V, 2, 20: “Yéd:aca), Pliny 
(N.H., V, 29, 109 : Hydissenses) and Stephanus (s.v. “Ydcoa0s) 
favour the spelling with ao, like the coin here published ; but 
all the other known coins authorize the form “Yé:ods, and so 
does the inscription from Lagina (B.C.H., IX, p. 444), in which 
the town is mentioned. 

The earlier, autonomous coins date from the Ist century 
B.c., and may be more or less contemporary with the inscription 
just mentioned, in which Hydisus is mentioned as one of the 
cities which recognized the inviolability of the sanctuary of 
Hecate at Lagina near Stratonicea. ‘The Senatus-Consultum of 
which the text is given in the inscription was passed in 81 B.c. 
There exist also coins of Imperial date with the heads of 
Domitian, Trajan, Hadrian, Severus Alexander, and Gordian III 
(the last of which is described above).! ‘The types are of some 
interest. ZEYC APEIOC is represented with helmet, spear and 
shield, or by his helmeted bearded bust. We also have a 
fighting goddess, usually described as Athena, and an unnamed 
goddess standing with her right hand raised, her left extended, 
more or less in the attitude of the huntress Artemis, but without 
her attributes. It is not impossible, though at present it cannot 
be proved, that if the fighting Zeus is here called Areios, Athena 
may be Areia, for whose worship as near as Ephesus there is 
evidence on coins. In what relation the Areiai (of whom below, 
under Isinda, No. 14) stood to Athena Areia I will not attempt 


On the coins see especially Imhoof-Blumer, AVeinas. Miinzen, pp. 134-135, and 
“Zur griech. und rom, Miinzkunde,” in Rev, Suisse, XIII, p. go, with other references. 
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to discuss. Finally, there is a coin with Bellerophon on Pegasos, 
a type explained by reference to the legend in Stephanus, that 
the city took its name from Hydissus, son of Bellerophon. 

On the coin of Severus Alexander the magistrate Epigonos 
describes himself as AP(yov): on the new coin of Gordian, M. 
Aur. Hermonax and Metrophanes call themselves stephanephoroi. 


Ptolemy, Son of Lystmachus, Prince of Telmessus 


3. Odv. Head of Alexander the Great r., with ram’s horn, as 
on coins of Lysimachus. 
Rev. Lion walking L., r. fore-leg raised ; in exergue [T]EAEM- 
HSSE[OQN] ; above, I'T in monogram. 


Bronze, 16 mm. Pl. IX, 4. Num. Chron., 1912, p. 
145. Purchased 1907 (from Louisides of Makri). 
Another specimen, acquired from Dimitri in 1862, 
was hitherto unidentified owing to bad preservation. 


The monogram on the reverse of this insignificant-looking 
coin, coupled with the Lysimachean types of both obverse and 
reverse, leaves little doubt that it was struck by “‘ Ptolemy, son 
of Lysimachus, or Ptolemaios Epigonos, who is mentioned in 
240 B.c. in a decree of honour voted by the Telmessians, and 
who had been shortly before that date placed in the position of 
sovereign prince of Telmessus by the favour of Ptolemy III 
Kuergetes.”’ There has been a good deal of discussion about 
the identity of the person honoured by the Telmessians. E. von 
Stern maintains that Ptolemy, son of Lysimachus and Arsinoe, 
was adopted by Philadelphus and associated in the empire, and 
that he was identical with the governor of Ephesus who revolted 
against Philadelphus and was murdered in 259. ‘The Telmessian 
Ptolemy he identifies with a nephew of Ptolemy Euergetes, the 
son of his brother Lysimachus. Holleaux, who maintains the 
identification quoted at the outset, has discussed the whole 
question elaborately in the article cited above, and points out, 
among other objections to E. von Stern’s view, that the very 
existence of a Ptolemy nephew of Euergetes is hypothetical. It 


' Holleaux, * Ptolemaios Epigonos of Telmessus,” in /.4.S., 1921, pp. 183-198. 
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is unnecessary here to go into the details of his learned argument. 
Convincing as it is, yet to anyone acquainted with the nature of 
numismatic evidence it will, I think, seem clear that the most 
important count of all is hardly given its full value. It can 
hardly be disputed that the types used on the Telmessian coin 
are a manifesto of affiliation with Lysimachus, king of Thrace. 
The head of Alexander with the ram’s horn, as represented on 
that king’s coinage, occurs, so far as I know, only on the follow- 
ing other series: (a) the early imitations of his tetradrachms and 
drachms, made at Calchedon, evidently with the object of pass- 
ing as real coins of Lysimachus ;* (4) the later imitations of the 
Lysimachean money made chiefly at various Thracian cities 
down to the Ist century B.c., with the same commercial pur- 
pose ; (c) on bronze coins with the name of Ptolemy (Soter) 
and his reverse type of eagle on thunderbolt ;? (¢) on late coins 
of Macedon under the Romans. This last group is too late to 
bear on the question. The rare bronze coins of Ptolemy Soter 
are thus the only exceptions to the rule that this type of the 
head of Alexander seems to connote an intimate connexion with 
King Lysimachus.? On the association of the lion, in one form 
or another, with him, I need not insist.* It would appear, then, 
that any ruler who used this particular portrait of Alexander at 
the time in question must have claimed close connexion either 
with Alexander or with King Lysimachus ; and anyone who 
used it in association with the lion must have been understood 
as claiming connexion with the latter. Such a claim could not 
have been put forward by the hypothetical nephew of Euergetes. 


Aspendus 


4. Obv. AVTKATTIOATAAATHNOCC (HN ligatured). Bust of 
Gallienus r., laureate, wearing paludamentum and cuirass ; 
in front, mark of value, I 


1 Recueil géneral, I, Pl. XLVI, 12, 13. 

2 Svoronos, Pl. VI, No. 16-17. The young head with the ram’s horn on various 
other coins (Tenos, Cyrene, etc.) is, of course, not Alexander but either young Ammon 
or Apollo Karneios (Imhoof-Blumer, in Rev. Suisse, XXI, pp. 12 f). 

*[ need not say that if the old theory that this type represents Lysimachus him- 
self could be accepted—and there is perhaps more to be said for it than has been said— 
the argument in the text would be strengthened. 

*See Muller, Minzen des thrac. Konigs Lysimachus,p.12. His view that the 
lion types of Lysimacheia were borrowed from Cardia does not seem very probable. 
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Rev. ACI € N AION NEQ|KO|POQN — Conventional 
temple with two columns and pediment ; the first € is in 
the pediment, the word vewxdpwy in the space between the 
columns. 

Bronze, 29 mm. Purchased 1921. From the Sir 
Hermann Weber Collection. Ten assarion piece. 


The neokoria has already been recorded on a coin of 
Salonina (Paris Collection) ; but no coins of Valerian with the 
title have been published. It is to be presumed, therefore, 
until further information, that the neokoria dates from some 
year between 261 and 268. Aspendus must be added to the 
published lists of cities holding the neokoria. 


Perga 
5. Ov. AVTKAITIOAITAAATIHNOCEB (sic.). Bust of Gal- 


lienus r., laureate, wearing paludamentum ; in front, mark 
of value, I (same die as B.M.C., No. 73). 

Rev. TIEPYAIQN NE€QKOPQN ‘Two military standards, 
each surmounted by an eagle ; between them, small shrine 
containing baetyl of the Pergaean Artemis ; above it, A 


Bronze, 31 mm. PI. IX, 5. ‘Ten assarion piece. Pur- 
chased 1gol. 


One of the innumerable representations of the chiet cultus- 
object of Perga, but interesting on account of the association 
therewith of the military standards. ‘Two such standards are 
represented on other coins of the city, in company with a shrine 
containing the Roman eagle, or a figure of Sarapis.’ Although 
on this coin the standards are not represented actually within 
the temple of Artemis, still I am inclined to think that their 
close association with it points to the fact that they were de- 
posited in the building, doubtless in their special chapel, as we 
see them on a coin of Carrhae.” A is, of course, for rporwv. 


6. Odv. AVTKAITIOAITAAAIHNOCEB Bust of Gallienus 
r., laureate, wearing paludamentum ; in front, mark ot 


value, I (same die as B.M.C., No. 76). 


¥B.MLC, Nos: 73, 79. 
27.R.S., VI, 1916, pp. 153-154; B.M.C., Avadza, Pl. xii. 4. 
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Rev. TIEPFAIAC APTEMIAOC Temple, with pediment 
and two columns, containing baetyl of Pergaean Artemis ; 
at sides of the baetyl, star and crescent above and two 
flaming torches below ; in the pediment, A ; on the archi- 
trave, ACVAOV 

Bronze, 30 mm. Purchased 1921. From the Her- 
mann Weber Collection. ‘Ten assarion piece. 


The objects which flank the simulacrum of the Pergaean 
Artemis are usually very difficult to make out ; but there is no 
doubt, I think, that in this example they are torches ; cp. the 
flaming torches which flank the figure of the war-god of 
Rabbathmoba (B.M.C., Arabia, etc., Pl. VII, 1,2). The usual 
accompaniments of the goddess are sphinxes on tall bases, some- 
times surrounded by lattice-work ; but on one interesting coin? 
this lattice-work surrounds the bases of a pair of columns, which 
are possibly a pair of sacred twins, such as appear in other 
temples (Paphos, etc.). 


Side 


7. Obv. AVT KMAPK-IOVACE OVHP® - - - Bust of 
Philip Junior r., laureate, wearing paludamentum and 
Cuirass ; in front, mark of value, € 

Rev. C IAH TQ N_ Athena, helmeted, with spear in 1., 
standing 1. pointing to olive-tree. 


Bronze, 32mm. Pl. IX,6. Five assarion piece. Pur- 


chased 1907. 


This version of the creation of the olive-tree varies from 
those which are known from Athenian coins;? in spite of the 
comparatively large scale of the coin, snake, owl, and shield are 
all lacking. It is likely, therefore, that the type is meant to 
reproduce not an Athenian monument, but rather a local one. 

Imhoof* has observed that the name Severus borne by 


1 Imhoof-Blumer, Kle‘nas. Miinzen, p. 333, Taf. XI, 9. 

* Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner, Mum. Comm. on Paus., p. 131, Pl. Z, Nos. 
XVIII, XIX (where on No. XVIII the snake is wrongly described as being twined round 
the tree instead of advancing beside Athena). Cp. Mum. Chron., 1903, pp. 323-324; 
Pl. X, Nos. 10, 11. 

* Griech. Miinzen, p. 696; cp. the earlier authorities referred to by Dessau, 
Prosop., Ul, p. 205. 
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Philip, presumably after his mother Otacilia Severa, occurs only 
on Pamphylian and Pisidian coins. His list of mints where 
this name occurs may be increased as follows: Attaleia, 
Magydus, Perga, Side, Sillyum ; Casae and Lyrbe (perhaps in 
Cilicia, but very close to the Pamphylian border), Etenna, 
Isinda, Pednelissus, Prostanna, Verbe. Some coins ascribed by 
him? to Philip Senior with the name Severus are doubtless of 
the son. The use of the name seems to have been irregular, as 
it is not found on military diplomas. As far as concerns the 
coins, the irregularity probably began in one of the Pamphylian 
cities and spread to the country behind. 


8. Obv. AVTKAITIOAIKOVAAEPIAN - - - Bust of 
Valerian r., laureate, wearing paludamentum and cuirass. 

In front, in countermark, mark of value, € 
Rev. IEPAITVOIA- EIEPOCMVCTIKOC and, in exergue, 
OIKOVME|NIKOI Two prize crowns, each containing 
a palm-branch, on a basis inscribed CIAHC| NEQKOPOV 


Bronze, 32 mm. Five assarion piece. Purchased 1899. 


The Pythian games are mentioned with acclamation (is 
aiava ta [1v@ca) on a coin of Philip Junior,? and Apollo is re- 
presented with the epithet ITVOIOC (B.M.C., No. 99). A 
veiled bust of the city-goddess is also described as CIAH 
MVCTIC NEQKOPOC (d:d., No. 126). The two games are 
mentioned jointly on another coin of Valerian with the inscrip- 
tion slightly varied (CIAHTQN NEQKOPON) and differently 
arranged.” 

What particular mysteries are referred to, I do not know. 
Possibly, as Mr. Buckler suggests to me, they were Dionysiac. 
He kindly allows me to publish his restoration of and com- 
mentary on an inscription from Side referring to the cult of 
Dionysus there.* 

1 Monn, grecques, p. 333, No. 57 (Perga); p. 336, No. 65 (Sillyum); cp. Zec?. 
fiir Num., XII, p. 326 (Perga). 

2 Invent. Waddington, No. 3478. Cp. 3496: Tv6ia rpdra TlapdiAwv, and 
Imhoof-Blumer, A7letnas. Miinzen, p. 342, No. 29. 

3 Imhoof-Blumer, of. cit., p. 343, No. 35. Mr. Buckler reminds me also of the 
agonistic inscription from Side mentioning the iepa HvOia: /.H.S., XXVIII, 1908, 
p. 190, No. 20. : 7 


4 Previously published by Paribeni and Romanelli, A/on, Ant., XXIII, 1914, cols. 
123-124, 
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[apa rais Geis t[dv mpo|y]évav rov ZeBao[rov do|p-] 
5 exis, rnv iepav [ovv|x]Anrov 7» Aaprplorarn|| BlovAn Kai 

6 evorablys d9|ulos Kat 7 cepvorar|n Kai | h]cAocéBacros 

kot kplariorn | t]hs Aapmporarns x[at évdd|Elov éEaxis 
10 vewxd| pov Lidy||T]ov woAcws tepa Kalerapeca(?) | yelpovoia, 

vewkopo| toa Jea(?)| vila aovrAw kal vew[roiovea 

r]@ Awviow TH €v To telpa| | avTns Seermornpio. 

Ll. 2-3: dwpleats (Calder), meaning gift portraits or busts, 
seems quite adequate. But [yev]eais (Paribeni) in the sense of 
stemmata may be right after all—l. 7: xplariorn| ; Wilhelm.— 
ll. 8-9: for Aap. x. evddEov cp. C.I.G., 4355. The inscription 
as a whole is the dedication of a statue of the personified Senate, 
to stand beside some records or monuments of the Imperial 
family. The Boule, Demos and Gerousia are the dedicators, and 
ll. 6-11 contain all the high-sounding titles of the last. The 
fact that it had a statue of Dionysus in its banqueting-hall sug- 
gests—though this does not necessarily follow—that there was a 
city-cult of that god." 

Our coin, originally worth ten assaria, was halved in value 
by countermarking some time after its issue, probably in the 
time of Tacitus or his immediate successors.” 


9. Odv. KOPNHAIA:CAAQNIN A_ Bust of Salonina r., with 
crescent in hair, bust draped ; in front, mark of value, I 

Rev. CIAHTQN A NEQOKO and, in exergue, PON Prize 

crown, containing two palm-branches, standing between 

two purses on a table, between the legs of which is 


AQ|PEA 
Bronze, 31 mm. ‘Ten assarion piece. Purchased 1900, 


The word dwpea on coins usually occurs in connexion with 
an Imperial benefaction,® as in dwpex oetrov amo Ey (rov) 


1 Invent. Wadd. 3503 is a coin of Side with a possible figure of Dionysus; but 
this god rarely, if ever, occurs on the coins of the city, as we should expect if there were 
a public cult of him. 

2 Imhoof-Blumer, of. cit., p. 347. He states that Side was the only city to issue 
these five-assarion pieces, with the exception of isolated examples at Isinda and Colybrassus. 
This is apparently true of Southern Asia Minor; but Signorina Cesano records five- 
assarion pieces from Amastris and from several places in Thrace and Moesia: Callatis, 
Dionysopolis, Istrus, Marcianopolis, and Anchialus (‘ Analecta Numism.”’ pp. 4, 5, in 
Ann. Sc. Arch, dt Atene, 1921). 

® See Rostovtsev in Wumism. Chronicle, 1900, pp. 96 Ff. 
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Tapoo. At Aegeae and Mopsuestia in Cilicia it is associated 
with a bridge over the river Pyramus. At the latter city the 
word AQPEAI occurs on a number of coins of Valerian and 
Gallienus, but the reference of the type is obscure.' Here we 
have the word in connexion with some games. Although 
there is but one crown, there are two branches and two purses, 
and we may perhaps assume that the reference is to the two 
games mentioned on No. 5. Whether we may go further and 
say that dwpea implies that the Emperor or Empress supplied 
the money for the prizes, I do not pretend to decide, but it 
seems probable that the reference is to some such Imperial 
benefaction, rather than to a gift by a mere citizen of Side. 
There is the same doubt in regard to a similar benefaction 
recorded in a series of inscriptions of Aphrodisias (C.LG., 
2761-5), in which the people of that city honours the peoples 
of Apollonia Salbace and various other cities for taking part 
(cuvOvcavra) émi TH Sedopévyn Tov tepov ayadvos d[w]pea, on which 
Boeckh remarks that we do not know to whom the gift was 
due ; we may add that if it had been an Emperor the inscrip- 
tion would hardly have omitted to say so, but possibly we have 
not the one inscription of the series in which the statement was 
made. 

Cavedoni,” who refers to the above-mentioned inscriptions, 
describes, after Sestini, another coin of Side with the same word 
dwpea inscribed on an altar, on which a female figure, holding a 
palm-branch, places a wreath : evidently another agonistic type. 
See also below, under Cremna (No. 12). 


Apollonia Mordiaeum 


10. Ov. AV-KAI-M-AVP: ANTQNEINO C_ Bust of 
Marcus Aurelius r., laureate, paludamentum showing 
over 1, shoulder. 

Rev. AIOAAQNIAT QNAVKIQNOPA and, in exergue, 
KOAQNON Temple with pediment and eight columns, 
containing figure of the Emperor, who wears cuirass, 


1 Imhoof-Blumer, K/einas. Munzen, p. 475, Nos. 11,12; and Rev, Sussse, 1913, 
p. 102. 
2 Spicilegio, p. 208. 
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and stands 1. resting on spear, uncertain object in his 
r. hand ; in pediment, eagle. 


Bronze, 35 mm. Purchased 1914. Cp., the same 
type under Gallienus (B.M.C., Nos. 5, 6; Prowe 
Catal., Egger, XLVI, No. 2024). 


Comama 


11. Odv. PSEPT GETACAES Bust of Geta r., bare-headed, 
wearing paludamentum and cuirass. 
Rev. COLAVGCO MAMENOR Goddess standing to 
front, resting on r. leg, 1. leg drawn back; she wears 
a long girdled chiton ; on her head a polos, from which 
a veil falls to her feet ; two long locks of hair falling to 
the shoulders; with her 1. hand she draws aside the 
veil, while her r. rests upon her hip, palm outwards, the 
elbow keeping back the veil on that side. 


Bronze, 20 mm. PI. IX, 7. Presented by the late 
Sir H. Weber, 1907. Num. Chron., 1912, p. 146, 
No. 25, Pl. VII, 9. Imbhoof-Blumer, in Nomisma 
VIII, 1913, p. 18, No. 53. 


An unusually clear representation of the goddess of Comama. 
The figure is evidently not primitive, the position representing 
a scheme not earlier than the fifth century. J. von Schlosser? 
and others have noticed the correspondence of the figure with 
the type of Juno Pronuba. But Imhoof-Blumer, in his latest 
discussion of this type, maintains that the gesture of throwing 
aside the veil, and the wearing of a chiton so light that the 
forms of the body are visible beneath it, indicate Aphrodite 
rather than Hera. On one coin the goddess holds a phiale or 
wreath in her outstretched 1. hand. Imhoof supports his view 
by the fact that Aphrodite was worshipped at the neighbouring 
Olbasa ; but there she is represented either in the nude Medici 
form, or, if draped and veiled, she is accompanied by Erotes, I 
do not see that the goddess of Comama has any affinity with 
that of Olbasa. 


1 Numism, Zeitschr., XXIII, 1891, p. 7. 
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Cremna 


Oov. IMP-C-S-:L:DO:-M-AVRELIANO Bust of 
Aurelian r., laureate, wearing paludamentum (same die 
as B.M.C., No. 16). 

Rev. DONATIOC OL:CR€MN Female figure standing 
to front, head 1., her hands resting on two cylindrical 
cippi, with branches showing above them. 


Bronze, 32 mm. PI. IX, 8. Purchased 1901. Cp., 
B.M.C., Lycia, etc., p. ciil. 


The point between O-M in the obverse inscription is of 
course an error. 

Imhoof-Blumer has published other coins of Cremna refer- 
ring to benefactions to the colony under Aurelian.' On one 
we have a temple-front with two twisted columns, a wreath in 
the pediment, and DON-SACR-CERT-: inscribed between the 
columns. On another the inscription DONATIO COL: CREM- 
NENS- accompanies an agonistic table with a prize crown 
between two purses. On a third is a prize crown inscribed 
I€ROS and two palm-branches with F(elix?) between them 
and the Donati inscription again. ‘These all refer to donations 
connected with iepot ayaves. ‘The objects on which the female 
figure rests her hands can hardly be anything but cippi, although 
they look as if they were hollow, with branches placed in them, 
much as the branches are placed in a prize crown, or ears of 
corn in a modius. The modius, however, is of a different shape, 
tapering upwards and with feet to rest on. These objects also 
have each a small knob at the side. I cannot explain this 
feature, but that they are cippi is proved by certain coins of 
Synnada in Phrygia.2 Here we find, in the first place, in a 
temple, a similar cylindrical object (but without the knobs) ; 
above it are five leaves of some kind,’ and on either side a palm- 
branch. (Pl. IX, 9.) In the second place, we have representa- 


1 Kleinas. Minzen, pp. 383-384, Nos. 14, 15 ; Mev. Suisse, XIV, 1908, p. 78. 

2B.M.C., Phrygia, Pl. XLVII, 4, 5; Imhoof, Kleinas. Minzen, pp. 296-297, 
Nos, 27-29, Taf. [X, 19, 20. The coins are all of the time of Gallienus. 

8 Head, who took the object for a “ modius (?),” calls them ears of corn, but they 
are not that: I note, however, that the round cippus on the tombstone of a Thraex, 
illustrated by Stuart Jones (Companion to Roman History, P|. LVII) from a drawing at 
Windsor, is decorated with ears of corn. 
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tions of an arena; on one is a plain cylindrical cippus, round 
which are going on contests between gladiators and animals (PI. 
IX, 10); on the other the cippus, between two palm-branches, 
stands at the top of the picture, and the contest is between a 
secutor and a retiarius. 


Etenna 


13. Obv. AV -K:-M-IOVA: ®I AITIMOCCEB- Bust of 
Philip Senior r., laureate, wearing paludamentum and 
cuirass. 

Rev. € TENNEQN' Rape of Persephone: Hades, holding 
Persephone, who throws out her hands, her veil flying 
out, in his car, drawn by four horses galloping 1., and 
led by nude Hermes, with caduceus in his r.; above 
horses’ heads, a poppyhead and corn-ears; below, in 
foreground, flaming torch and overturned kalathos. 


Bronze; 36, mm; . Pl. Dova2. sPurchasedaiateec 
Prowe Sale (Egger Katal., XLVI, 1914, lot 2055). 


Possibly the same coin as that described by Imhoof-Blumer, 
Rev. Suisse, XTX (1913), p. 88, No. 249, where he remarks that 
similar representations on contemporary coins of Casae indicate 
that Casae and Etenna were near each other. Like so many ot 
the more interesting types of this part of the world, this has all 
the appearance of being copied from a painting. 


Tsinda 


14. Odv. AV-K-M-IOV-CEOV: ®IAIMMOC Bust of 
Philip Junior r., radiate, wearing paludamentum and 
cuirass. 


Rev. ICINAEQN EIQNON Goddess standing r., her 1. 
foot on a globe, holding in 1. a shield on which is 


inscribed se to which she points with r. 


Bronze,28 mm. Pl.IX,11. Purchased 1900. Cp. 
Imhoof, Griech. Miinzen, No. 4944; B.M.C., p. 226, 
No. 17; Babelon, Inventaire Waddington, No. 3748. 


This and the Waddington specimen give the full inscription 
on the shield. It is not a date, like those which occur on 
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earlier coins of the place ; the arrangement shows that it is not 
analogous to the APX-M on later coins. It may be suggested 
that it stands for (A@nva) ’Apeia, to whom there is a dedication 
by a citizen of Palaia Isaura at Trismaden.’ The Areiai are 
also known (in connexion with Ares) from inscriptions at 
Savatra.” Prof. Calder suggests that these martial deities may 
throw light on the enigmatical “Ayacoves—possibly warrior- 
goddesses—of an inscription of Badinlar.’ 


On the name of Philip, see above, No. 7. 


Olbasa 


15. O6v. IMP[E] ANTONINVS Head of Pius r., laureate. 
Rev. AVGVSTVS OLBASENOR[VM] Bare head of 


Augustus r. 
Bronze, 26 mm. Purchased 1905. 


Augustus (the features are unmistakable) is here represented 
as the founder of the colony. This coin is from the same dies 
as that in the Waddington Collection (3758), the head on the 
reverse of which is not Marcus Aurelius, as described in the 
Inventatre. 


Laodicea Gombusta 


16. Odv. TITOCKAIAOMITIANOCKAICAPEC Busts _ bare- 
headed and undraped of the two Cezsars confronted. 
Rev. KAAVAIOAAO AIKEWN  Kybele wearing polos, 
enthroned L., r. holding patera, 1. resting on tympanum ; 
beside her seat, lion lying 1. 


Bronze, 23 mm. Purchased 1902. Wroth, Num. 
Chron., 1903, p. 340, No. 35. Cp. Waddington, 
Rev. Num., 1883, p. 53, No. 2 (with AOMETI- 
ANOC). 


The coins of Laodicea Combusta are extremely rare. It 
seems worth while, therefore, to call attention to this second 


1CL.G., 4393, confirmed by Prof. W. M. Calder, who recopied it in rgrr. 

2 /].H1.S., xxii, 1902, p. 371: PAatov MapxéAdov dpyrepéos YeBacray x[ai] lepews 
GcSv trarp[iwy] “Apews cat “Apedv. Also “Apne cat "Apetas [Oe]ots éry[xdots (unpub- 
lished). I owe these references to Prof. W. M. Calder. 

3 Ramsay, C.B., p. 152, No. 49. 
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specimen of one of the three known types, although it has 
already been well published by Wroth. Waddington’s error, 
based on misread coins of Pella, in supposing Laodicea to have 
become a colony in the third century, has already been pointed 
out elsewhere (B.M.C., Lycaonia, etc., p. xxii; Imhoof-Blumer, 
Kleinas. Miinzen, p. 419). Ramsay has published inscriptions 
from Ladik recording the worship of the Mother of the Gods or 
Zizimene (Ath. Mitt., XIII, p. 237, Nos. 8, 9. Cp. Class. Rev., 
XIX, p. 367, and Calder in Revue de Philologie, XXXVI, p. 72). 


Anazarbus 


17. O6v. AVTKMAVP ANT®NEINOC Bust of Elagabalus 
r., laureate, wearing paludamentum and cuirass. 

Rev. ANAZAPBEQNNEOKOPMNETMC Female figure, 
wearing kalathos, and holding double-axe in 1. over 
shoulder, standing 1., laying r. arm on the back of an ox 
which stands 1., turning its head to her; in exergue, 
CVNOVCIA|OIKOVMENHC 


Bronze, 36 mm. Bought 1903. 


18. Ofv. AVTKMACE AAEZANAPO C_ Bust of Severus 
Alexander r., laureate, wearing paludamentum and 
cuirass. 

Rev. ANAZENAOZMHTPOMETHMC (HM ligatured). 
Similar type to preceding; in field, above, TB; in 
exergue CVNOVCIA|OIKOVM 

Bronze, 33 mm. Pl. IX, 14. Purchased 1920. 
From the Sir Hermann Weber Collection. Imhoof- 
Blumer, Rev. Suisse, XIV, 1908, p. 92 (the inscrip- 
tion in exergue not made out). Same dies as a 
specimen in the Fitzwilliam Museum. 


This reverse type is known under Maximinus and Decius, 
in addition to the two Emperors here represented.! Our two coins 


1 Imhoof-Blumer, AVecnas. Munzen, p. 433, No. 7. On the Paris coin (Anz. 
de Num., VII, 1883, Pl. II, No. 8, the inscription in the exergue is CVN@YCIJA not 
E€@NOVC|A. ‘Two other coins of Alexander at Paris, of which I owe casts to M. 
Dieudonné, doubtless had the same inscription in the exergue, though it is now 
obliterated. 
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for the first time provide the inscription YvvAvaia Oixovpévns.’ 
The woman is perhaps the City-goddess, about to sacrifice the 
ox with the double-axe ; or is she the personification of the 
Oikoumene ? 

The coin of Elagabalus (for it is he, I think, rather than 
Caracalla, who is represented ; unfortunately, the piece is badly 
preserved and the date on the reverse all but obliterated) gives 
us the title vewxdpwv. The second neokoria of the city is men- 
tioned on a milestone published by Ramsay,” and the title has 
already been read on the coin of an Empress—possibly Plautilla.° 


Mopsuestia 


19. Odv. AVTKCEAAE ZANAPOC Bust of Severus Alexander 
r., laureate, wearing paludamentum and cuirass. 

Rev. AAPAAEZANAPOV: II: MOVEAT QN Artemis 
and Mopsus ; on |., Artemis huntress standing r., draw- 
ing arrow from quiver at shoulder with r.; in her 1. she 
carries a dead animal by the hind-legs ; on r. Mopsus, 
nude, standing 1., leaning on column, branch in lowered r., 

Gop 

€ 

Bronze, 37 mm. Purchased, 1920, from the Sir 
Hermann Weber Collection ; published by him in 
Corolla Num., p. 300, Pl. XV, 9, and by Imhoof- 
Blumer in Rev. Sutsse, XIV, 1908, p. 103. 


legs crossed ; above, between them, 


The title “AXeEavdpov wédus was adopted also by Adana 
and Aegeae in the reign of this Emperor. The date is 296 = 
A.D. 228-9. Imhoof-Blumer has not noticed the II for wéAews 
or moAecroy in the reverse inscription, and describes Artemis as 
holding a bow in her lowered 1. hand, and having a hound at 
her feet ; but I think Sir Hermann Weber’s description, which 
I have followed, is more accurate in this respect. It must be 
admitted, however, that the detail is very difficult to make out. 


1 Presumably in the natural sense of festival to which people from all other cities 
were admitted (cf. Dittenberger, Sy//.3, 849, 11). 

2 Journ. Phil., XI, p. 157. 

3 Num, Chron. 1855, p. 101; B.M.C., Lycaonia, etc., p. civ. 
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20. Obv. AVTKAIMAVPANTONEINOC Bust of Elagabalus 
r., laureate, wearing paludamentum and cuirass. 
Rev. 'TAPCOVTHCMHTPOIOAE and, in exergue, AMK 
On 1., a large plain wreath on a circular wreathed altar ; 
on r. a large wreath with ties, adorned with seven heads 
and the letters T'B 


Bronze, 28 mm. PI. EX, 13. Purchased 1901. Cp. 
Imhoof-Blumer in ¥.H.S., 1898, p. 180, No. 55, 
PISXTTSNox2 2% 


This specimen, although in all but mint condition, does 
not enable us to identify the busts on the priest’s crown? with 
any more certainty than before, but it is clear that the three 
upper busts are all three laureate, and of them the middle one 
is bearded, the other two beardless. Of the lower bare-headed 
busts, those on the left, described by Imhoof as two boys, seem 
to me to be a woman and a boy ; those on the right are I think 
both bearded. It seems clear that the head at the top is not 
Elagabalus, as Imhoof supposed. 


1Qn these crowns with busts, see my note in Oesterr. Jahresh., Il, pp. 245 ff., 
and B.M.C., Zycaonia, etc., p. xcvil. 


British Museum, 
Lonpon. 
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THE HITTITE MONUMENTS OF SOUTHERN 
ASIA. MINOR 


by D. G. Hocarru 


Ir has long been recognized that the known Hittite monuments 
were made at divers dates, spread over several centuries. Not 
so generally has it been recognized that they were the work 
of divers peoples, most of whom can be identified. _Geographi- 
cally, they are distributed over a very large area, but irregularly, 
occurring with comparative frequency in three distinct circum- 
scribed regions, namely, in north-western Cappadocia ; in the 
south of that province and of Lycaonia ; and in the northern 
half of Syria and the north-western fringe of Mesopotamia. In 
the spaces between these three regions either very sparse ex- 
amples or none at all have been observed; while in Asia 
Minor as a whole, outside the districts mentioned, they have 
not been found at all except in three small pockets which lie, 
at wide intervals, upon a single track running from the first- 
named region to the ANgean Sea. It is the purpose of the follow- 
ing Note to dissect the second or middle regional group by 
discrimination of the features of its component monuments. 
These argue differences of racial origin, of date, and of relation 
to components of the other two main groups. 

The south Cappadocian field of Hittite monuments is a 
blunt-headed triangle, whose base lies along the northern foot- 
hills of the Taurus from the Euphrates near Malatia to the 
Beysheher Lake beyond Konia. The apex runs up to the 
southern bend of the Halys valley north of Kaisariyeh (includ- 
ing the farther bank of the river). The containing sides, 
beyond which no Hittite monuments have been observed, run 
roughly, the one south-east to the head of the Tokhma Su and 

(225) 15 
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down its valley to the Euphrates ; the other south-west by west 
along the southern fringe of the Axylon plain to the southern 
bight of the Beysheher Lake. The main ridge of Anti-Taurus 
which runs from north to south, and a higher parallel ridge 
which outlines part of the valley of the Karmalas on the west, 
divide this triangle into three longitudinal sections, of which 
the central is a narrow corrider leading directly from the base 
towards the apex of the whole triangle ; while of the two angle- 
pieces, the western, which may be called the Lycaonian, is the 
more spacious. It is worth while to insist on these three 
geographical sub-areas, or sub-triangles, because not only do 
the known Hittite monuments vary in them, but also we have 
evidence (chiefly from records of Assyrian campaigns) that the 
longitudinal lines of their geographical division corresponded 
more or less to lines of political distinction during most of the 
Hittite age, whether in its Hattic or in its post-Hattic periods 
(“ Hattic”” connotes, throughout the following remarks, the race 
which ruled at Hattushash or Boghazkeui in the second millen- 
nium, B.c.). 

I. The easternmost sub-area, the triangle which may be 
called the Cataonian, enclosed by the valley of the Tokhma Su, 
the Taurus, and the Anti-Taurus (Bimbogha Dagh), is known 
to have contained in the Hittite age an independent kingdom, 
whose name in cuneiform has been read variously Khanigalbat, 
or Khanirabbat, or Khalirabbat, with a capital city, predecessor 
of Melitene-Malatia, called Milid or Miliddu by the Assyrians 
from, at latest, the 12th century. As early as the first quarter 
of the 14th century Khanigalbat is mentioned in two Amarna 
letters, written respectively by Ashuruballit II of Assyria and | 
Amenhotep IV of Egypt ; and the former refers to a king of a 
still earlier generation. It must, therefore, have been already a 
well-established state before Shubbiluliuma came south to create 
the historic Hattic empire; and, indeed, we seem to have a 
reference to it as taking part in a war waged between a pre- 
decessor of his and the (Harrian?) power of Aleppo. This 
reference occurs in a copy of a treaty found at Boghazkeui, be- 
tween the Hattic King, Murshil, and Aleppo. Khanigalbat is 
spoken of by Garstang (Land of the Hittites, p. 326) as a “ great 
Hittite state” in Shubbiluliuma’s time and an ally of the Hatti. 
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But, while no positive evidence supports either of these asser- 
tions (the reference in Murshil’s treaty being too fragmentary to 
establish on which side it then fought), rebutting evidence may 
be deduced from records of Asshuruballit in the early 14th 
century, and of Shalmaneser I in the 13th century, who both 
seem to have sent armies as by right through the territory of 
Khanigalbat and to have claimed its allegiance ; also from the 
non-appearance of the name of either the land or its capital in 
Hattushil’s treaty with Ramses II. 

Groups of Hittite monuments occur near Malatia itself ; 
also in the valley of the Tokhma Su about Derendeh ; and along 
a track leading from south to north in the west. The heart of 
the triangle, which is wild and mountainous, has not been 
adequately explored. The first-named group comes from a large 
mound known as Arslan Tepe (= Lion Mound a name which 
suggests that at some time a lion-portal has been revealed there), 
near the village Ordasu, about four miles east of Malatia. All 
its members are dado-blocks, which doubtless lined a main 
entrance way, as at Eyuk, Carchemish, etc. One fairly long 
text and also some brief legends in the relieved Hittite script 
appear on them, and the Hittite character of their art is obvious 
at a glance. When they were found (I saw one slab at Malatia 
in 1894 and the others appeared a little later), there was no 
available criterion by which to date them. Now we can com- 
pare certain reliefs at Carchemish. These leave little doubt 
that the Malatia monuments in question are of post-Hattic 
period. The analogy between the chariot-relief on one of them 
and a series of chariot-reliefs at Carchemish, which, on good 
grounds, are to be ascribed to the beginning of the first millen- 
nium, and also the representation of hair dressed in the same 
fashion as is shown on a group of Carchemish reliefs, which are 
probably of the 11th century, fix with reasonable certainty the 
upper limit of the Malatia group (there is no ground for regard- 
ing any of the sculptures in question as earlier than the rest). 
They show another feature, which recurs at Carchemish, and is 
of interest. ‘The divine figures portrayed, both male and female, 
wear characteristic Hattic dress, while mortals, making offerings 
to them, wear long Semitic draperies. We shall meet again, 
in the western sub-area, this sartorial distinction, which was 
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probably due to the conservatism of religious cult. Gods kept to 
the end of the Hittite age the garbs associated with them from 
its beginning ; probably they would not have been considered 
valid gods unless so represented. 

These sculptures belong, then, in my opinion, to a king, or 
kings, who ruled at Milid in the 11th or the early roth century. 
Kings of this place are frequently mentioned in Neo-Assyrian 
records ; and to judge by their names, Lalli, Sulumal, Tarkhunazi, 
they were good Hittites, like the neighbour princes of Gamgum 
on the south, who were called by such names as Kalparuda, 
Mutallu, and Tarkhulara, and those of Kummukh on the east, 
one of whom was a Mutallu ; but we cannot be sure that they ~ 
were of Hattic race. At the same time, it is not unlikely that 
Hattic princes established themselves in south-eastern districts 
after the fall of the Hattic Empire. 

The other Hittite monuments of the Cataonian triangle 
occur in its western part. So far as their distribution is known, 
they mark the continuation of the track which leads from 
Marash through the Taurus by the Pyramus gorge. After 
Albistan this track passes over open down-country to the valley 
of the Tokhma Su at Derendeh and Gurun, near both of which 
places there are Hittite rock-monuments. On the way other 
monuments have been found—near Yarpuz (e.g. the four-sided 
stela seen by me in 1891 at Albistan), and in a pass of the low 
hills near Palanga, whence the track forks to Derendeh and to 
Gurun. Here two gateway-lions, lying on a low mound by 
the road, mark the Hittite site ; and a headless inscribed statue 
has been transported thence to the hamlet of Palanga. This last 
monument is the only one of the group which offers features 
which we can date. Its columnar form, which recalls the 
Hadad statue of Sinjerli, and also the highly conventionalized 
linear characters of its script, combine to mark it as of late 
period—the gth or even the 8th century. : 

All members of this Cataonian group differ markedly from 
the North Syrian (Marash) group, which appears to be, in the 
main, of much earlier period—as early, in fact, as anything 
Hattic : and, perhaps, it witnesses to the Hittite culture of the 
Masri people, once dominant in North Syria as far as 
Carchemish, but under the Late Assyrian Empire withdrawn 
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towards the Taurus. Maras, which appears in cuneiform (e.g. 
in a Boghazkeui document) almost under its modern name, 
should be their capital. On the north, beyond the Tokhma Su 
valley, no Hittite monuments at all have been observed. I 
traversed the road from Gurun to the Halys, in 1891, without 
hearing of any on the road or off it; and no one since has had 
better luck. On the west, no Hittite monument meets the 
traveller till he has crossed the Anti-Taurus system to the head 
of the Kuru gap in its westernmost ridge, and has passed the 
frontier of the next sub-area. The Cataonian monuments, there- 
fore, form just such an isolated group as might be expected to 
represent a post-Hattic principality, Hittite in culture, but not 
dependent politically on other Hittites. The indications point 
to its having adopted Hittite culture at a comparatively late 
date. 

II. The next sub-area is the Central Corridor, formed by 
the twin-valleys of the Saros and Karmalas rivers, which unite 
before they break through the Taurus to the Cilician plain. 
The high ridge of Bimbogha Dagh defines it on the east, and 
the still higher mass of Ala Dagh on the west shuts off its 
southern end from all roads converging on the Cilician Gates. 
It is a wild, remote region, which has been but imperfectly 
explored by searchers for antiquities—for example, the passage 
of the Saros through the Taurus has not been followed—and it 
may well contain more Hittite sites than the three that have 
been visited. One of these is on the Kuru pass between the 
two head-waters of the Saros; the second lies in the Karmalas 
valley, near the village of Ferak ed-Din (locally pronounced 
Fraktin) ; and the third is on a tributary stream about six miles 
distant from the second. The two sites first-named show 
remarkable monuments, of which one, at’ any rate, the rock- 
relief at Ferak ed-Din, is Hattic, of the period of Cappadocian 
Empire. It is possible also that the Yarpuz stela mentioned 
above, for dating which we have no good criteria at present 
(the relieved Hittite script affords none in the actual state of 
Hittite science), may belong to this second sub-area, and not to 
the first, since it was found at the mouth of a natural passage 
between the two and on their mutual frontier, under the 


southern butt of Bimbogha Dagh. 
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In the Ferak ed-Din relief, mortals (a king and a queen ?), 
Hattic in every respect of dress and hair-fashion, make offerings 
to gods, whose dress is of similar character. Brief script-legends 
accompanying the figures show very primitive forms of the 
relieved characters. The Kuru monument, at Arslan Tash on 
the Soghan Dagh, is part of an inscribed altar or throne-base 
with lion-supports, whose massive character points rather to an 
earlier than to a later period of Hittite art. It bears, however, an 
incised inscription, which, if original, argues post-Hattic date 
for the whole monument. ‘The third monument, a rock-relief 
at Tashji, has not been published in such a way that the features 
of its greatly damaged surface can be judged with any assurance. 
Its inscription seems to be linear. If, then, there is a Hattic 
monument in this Corridor, whereas all those in the sub-area on 
the east are post-Hattic, and those on the west (as will be argued 
presently) are so too (the last are equally distinct in style), how 
is its presence to be explained? Naturally, by supposing this 
sub-area to have been either a home of true Hatti at some 
period, or, at least, a passage through which they habitually 
moved. There is nothing in the records of the Hattic Empire 
to show how Cappadocian armies passed the Taurus into Syria, 
or by what routes the royal communications, which e.g. are 
implied in the Hattic correspondence with Egypt, were main- 
tained for a couple of centuries. One easy pass, and one only, 
leads from Cappadocia immediately into Syria, namely, from 
Geuksun (Cocusus) to Marash. It is little used now-a-days 
owing to various causes—the insecurity both of the country 
about its northern access, since it has been settled by semi- 
nomadic Avshars and Kurds, and also of its passage through 
mountains long infested by Zeitunli Armenian and Kurdish 
robbers ; lack of any made road ; and the diversion of the caravan 
trafic of Kaisariyeh or Marash to chaussées or railways con- 
structed in the last fifty years along other routes. But it 
is direct and reported much easier than the arduous pass 
down the Pyramus valley from Albistan, and much less round- 
about than the Malatia~-Marash track. It ought to be examined 
carefully for indications of ancient traffic (so far as I know, no 
competent archeological explorer has traversed it); for very 
probably it was a main Hattic artery of communications from 
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north to south. Other possible Tauric passes debouch into the 
Plain of Cilicia and leave the Amanus still to be crossed into 
Syria. They are unlikely routes of Hattic communications, 
since our records do not indicate that the Hattic Empire 
embraced Cilicia; nor has this country yet produced any 
Hittite monuments or other proof of having been within either 
a Hattic, or a post-Hattic, circle of political or cultural influence. 
Presumably Cilicia was strongly held in the 14th and 13th 
centuries and hostile to the Cappadocians; but this is a pre- 
sumption only. Unless it were, as some think, indeed the Kefti 
country, we have no clear light on its state till Shalmaneser III 
crossed Amanus in the gth century to find it so rich and well 
worth robbing that he repeated his arduous march several times 
in subsequent years. 

The central sub-area was certainly at one time part, if not 
the whole, of the kingdom of Tabal, which from the gth 
century onwards is stated by Assyrian recoz:ds to have been 
invaded often by armies of the great kings. Shalmaneser III, 
Tiglath Pileser IV, and Sargon, as well as later kings, raided it, 
aiter passing through Milid. The last-named king enumerates 
it immediately before the Land Mushki, in a list which seems 
to follow geographical order from east to west. Its kings bore 
such names as Uassurmi and Ambaris, which have a Semitic 
rather than a Hattic sound. 

On the other hand, where the Corridor runs northwards 
into more open country south of Mount Argeus, post-Hattic 
monuments occur in considerable numbers. The members of 
this group, which are distributed at short radius round the 
mountain’s base, would have been as readily accessible from the 
third sub-area, to be described presently ; and therefore they 
shall be neglected for the moment, except for a certain bearing 
that they have on the problem under consideration—why is 
there a Hattic monument in the Central Corridor? If the 
Mazaka group is post-Hattic, and north of it again there is 
a considerable geographical gap devoid of observed Hittite 
monuments at all, the monument at Ferak ed-Din can hardly 
be the result of Hattic traffic through the Corridor, Why 
indeed should armies and couriers leave such a record of mere 
passage? We must look about for another explanation. 
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One can be suggested if the country (or a part of it), which 
in the Late Assyrian Age was Tabal, had been previously, in the 
Hattic Age, Kizwadna or Kissuwadna, which contained the 
holy Hattic city of Arinna or Aruna, often mentioned as the 
seat of a Sun cult so intimately connected with the Hattic 
dynasty that its goddess is said in a Boghazkeui document to 
“confer kingship and queenship in Hatti.” Sayce, W. Max 
Miiller, and others have placed this city in south Cappadocia, and 
Garstang agreed ; Eduard Meyer and German “ Hattists”’ gener- 
ally have pronounced for quite another location—the Pontic 
region. Both Sayce and Meyer, however, agree that Arinna 
was an earlier seat of the Hatti than any place in north-west 
Cappadocia, and this seems a reasonable deduction from various 
items of evidence available. If so, to fix its position is to go far 
towards determining the quarter from which the Hatti reached 
their historic seat. 

The principal—practically the sole—argument for placing 
Kissuwadna in Pontus is deduced from a reference to it in a 
letter from King Hattushil to Ramses II as being a land where 
iron was stored (not necessarily, it will be observed, where the 
metal was produced). ‘To identify it on such slender ground 
with the Chalybian country would be permissible only if there 
were no reasons for placing it anywhere else. But, in fact, there 
are. Firstly, we have the very probable identification of Arinna 
with “ Araina” reached by a ‘Tauric expedition of Thothmes III, 
and with “Aruna” which was attacked more than once by 
Assyrian columns operating from Milid or Cilicia in the Taurus. 
It was not far from Kumani, by which certainly the Cappadocian, 
not the Pontic, Comana was meant in the Assyrian records in 
question. Secondly, a treaty (preserved among the Boghazkeui 
archives)’ between the Hattic king, Murshil (?), and Shunash- 
shura, king of Kissuwadna leaves practically no doubt that Kissu- 
wadna was either conterminous with or very near neighbour to 
the.Harri country on the one hand and the realm of Arzawa on 
the other. Now the first-named of these districts unquestionably 
lay south of the Taurus, and the other in some part of the same 


"See translation by D. D. Luckenbill in Amer. Journ. of Sem. Studies, April, 
1922. Compare also article by S. Smith in Journ. of Egypt. Archeology, April, 1922, 
which appeared after the first draft of my views was written. 
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range (see later). The actual boundaries of Kissuwadna are 
stated in that document: but until the town names mentioned 
can be identified more surely than is possible at present, the 
statement does not enable us to say more than that the country 
in question was, beyond doubt, situated in the Tauric region. 

This being so, Kissuwadna may be located in the Karmalas 
basin, and, unless Kumani was an independent state, also in the 
basin of the upper Saros. It included, in fact, all our Central 
Corridor, commanding the passage from the Halys to Syria by 
way of the Geuksun Pass. As for Arinna, since Shahr on the 
Saros was certainly Comana, its site is probably to be sought in 
the other twin-valley, perhaps at Ferak ed-Din itself, where 
surface remains indicate the existence of a considerable unex- 
cavated settlement. 

To sum up, I propound the view that Kissuwadna, with 
Arinna and Kumani for its chief towns, was a seat of the Hatti 
in Asia Minor during all the Hattic Age, and probably was their 
earlier home; and that the Ferak ed-Din monument was the 
work of its Hattic residents. Boghazkeui must have been seized 
by a northward migration per sa/tum, which passed through 
without settling the stretch of intervening country immediately 
south and north of the Halys. Further, if this position for 
Kissuwadna and a so early date for its settlement be accepted, I 
suggest that the Hatti entered Asia Minor from Northern Syria, 
and that the Marash group of primitive grave-stele represents 
earlier Hittite art-work than exists in Cappadocia, even at 
Eyuk; but work of the Masri branch of the Hatti. Con- 
siderations of space forbid more than mention of these possibilities 
here or a detailed examination of the Marash monuments. It 
may be noted, however, that Eduard Meyer in his Reich der 
Chetiter agrees to regard them as among the most ancient of 
Hattic things. 

III. (2) The third sub-area, the remaining western angle- 
piece, embraces the Tyanitis of Cappadocia and southern Lycaonia 
—to use later topographical terms. This is a comparatively open 
region of plains and downs from which rise isolated hill-masses. 
Whether the Mazaka district on the north-east, which lies beyond 
a line of very low hills, is to be added to it or to the Central 
Corridor, will be considered presently. 
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Here we find numerous Hittite monuments, widely distri- 
buted over the area. Out of five which belong to the east of 
the area, and are all to be related to the city of Tyana, four show 
an unusually elaborate art, which, in certain features, resembles 
no other Hittite work in the other. areas of Asia Minor, but does 
resemble closely the art of certain Syrian monuments. Other 
monuments of the same style (allowance being made for pro- 
vincialisms) are found in the hill-masses on the western edge of 
the Tyanitis. But west of these again, in the Konia district, 
occur, at Emir Ghazi, Fassiler, Iflatun-Bunar and Ilghin, monu- 
ments of more primitive appearance. 

The Bor, the Andaval, and the two Ivriz reliefs, portray 
human figures of markedly non-Hattic type. Facial profiles 
are Armenoid or Semitic; hair is dressed in. the elaborate 
“chignon” which appears at Carchemish on monuments of the 
Late Assyrian Age; the dress of mortals (kings ?) is the long, 
fringed, and elaborately decorated robe of Mesopotamian civili- 
zation. Texts inscribed on two out of these four, and also on 
the fifth monument, which is not far away at Bulgar Maden, 
are in a linear reduction of the Hittite script ; and while the 
texts on the two Ivriz monuments are in the relieved script, 
they show characters cramped and crowded as on many Syrian 
Hittite stones of late period. The god at Ivriz wears the old 
Hattic dress like the Malatia gods (doubtless for the same 
reason), but he is bearded. 

If the Carchemish reliefs, upon and near the “‘ King’s Gate,” 
which belong to the gth century, and monuments of parallel 
style at Sakjeg6zu and Sinjerli (where are some dated with pre- 
cision), are brought into comparison, there cannot be a doubt 
about the post-Hattic character of the Tyana group. All its 
members must be ascribed to the Late Assyrian age—the roth 
or the gth century onwards. ‘To the same period should belong 
also the central hill-monuments, on which the representation 
of the divine and the human figure and the inscriptions are 
similar. 

In connexion with these Tana monuments the question 
of the Mazaka group, left on one side in our consideration of the 
Central Corridor, must be noticed. Out of about a dozen 
monuments, which have been found round about the base of 
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Argeus, from Everek on to the south of the mountain to 
Karaburun just north of the Halys, none is demonstrably of 
Hattic period. The eagle at Yamula is the most primitive 
in appearance, but of a provincial type that might belong to 
any Hittite age. The rest are almost all incised linear in- 
scriptions, to which there is no reason to ascribe a period earlier 
than that of the Tyanean inscriptions. I suggest, therefore, 
that the Mazaka group be classed in the western sub-area 
with the Tyanean ; and that it illustrates an extension of the 
power or influence of Tyana to the north, in the post-Hattic 
Age. 

To ask who were the authors of this late group—perhaps 
the double group—of Hittite monuments is to ask what people 
was dominant in Tyana and the Tyanitis during the gth and 
following centuries. As is well known, an inscription in 
“Phrygian” script, which contains the name Mita, has been 
found built into a Roman structure at Tyana. It directs our 
thoughts to the Midas kings of Phrygia, on the one hand, and 
to the Mita kings of the Mushki on the other—if, indeed, these 
were not one and the same. ‘Two Mita kings are mentioned in 
Late Assyrian annals as ruling, in the 8th and 7th centuries, the 
people or land of Mushki, which, on the data supplied by these 
annals, is to be sought north of the Taurus, west of ‘Tabal, at no 
great distance from the Assyrian province of Plain Cilicia, and 
near enough to north Syria for a junction to be practicable be- 
tween the forces of Mita of Mushki and those of Pisiris of 
Carchemish, in a common revolt against Sargon. The Tyanitis 
satisfies not only these conditions, but also a further probability— 
that these Mushki held a rich and comparatively spacious area : 
for the Assyrian governors of Cilicia were never able to subdue 
them, and we have evidence of the continuance of their flourish- 
ing independence far into the 7th century. For their participa- 
tion in the anti-Assyrian movement of 718 B.c., for which Pisiris 
paid by the loss of independence, they seem to have gone scot- 
free. It is as nearly certain as anything in this obscure period 
of ancient history that Tyana was the capital of the Mita kings 
of Mushki during the period to which the group of Hittite 
monuments in question belongs, and that, therefore, those monu- 
ments are Mushkian work. The Phrygian alphabet must have 
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come into local Tyanean use in a later period—perhaps the 7th 
century, when Hittite survivals were fading even from Syria. 

How comes it about, however, that these Mushkians pos- 
sessed a culture fundamentally Hittite, contaminated by Semit- 
ism? Their name appears first in history in the 12th century, 
thanks to a retrospective reference made by Tiglath Pileser I to 
an incursion made by them, more than a generation before his time, 
into central Mesopotamia. He drove them, he asserts, into the 
northern foothills of the Mesopotamian Taurus, among the people 
of Kummukh ; and in that region (the Diarbekr district ?) they 
would often be in contact with Assyrian forces during the next 
three centuries. It is obvious that there and then they were in 
as favourable a position, as e.g. the Vannic people, to acquire 
Semitic culture ; but their habitat will not account so obviously 
for a culture fundamentally Hittite. One is driven to ask where 
they had been before they clashed with Assyria at all ; but the 
question remains unanswered. Their name does not appear 
among those peoples of the north who swept down from Cappa- 
docia into Syria and Palestine about 1198 B.c.; nor have we any 
reason to derive them at any period from Asia Minor. Nor 
again from Syria, though it is possible that Tiglath Pileser drove 
some of them across the Euphrates in his advance to Mt. Bisri, 
even as successors of his would press the rest of them ultimately 
westward over the river more to the north. The only possible 
clue (a dubious one) is a connexion, which has not escaped phil- 
ologists, between the royal name Mita (evidently with the 
Mushki, as with their possible congeners in Phrygia, this name 
was a dynastic title) and the people of Mitani (= Mita’s men). 
Were the Mushki of the 12th century, then, pupils, or perhaps a 
remnant, of the once important Mitani, who, up to the opening 
of the 14th century, dominated northern Mesopotamia, and are 
mentioned, during about another century, by the Boghazkeui 
archives as clients of the Hattic Empire? This race, to judge 
by Oppenheim’s discoveries at Tell Halaf, in the heart of the 
Mitani country, had possessed an art of early Hattic character. 
It is known also that, at some period before the 14th century, 
it received into itself a foreign Indo-European element which 
supplied thenceforward its ruling caste. Was this element 
Mushkian ? If it were, one difficulty about the proposed iden- 
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tification of Phrygian Midas with South Cappadocian Mita 
would disappear. 

It is worth remembering that this aggressive apparition of 
the Mushki early in the rath century concides with a dis- 
turbance of Mesopotamia known to have been caused, at about 
the same epoch, by a north-westward advance of Aramzan 
tribes. This advance no doubt broke up the Mitanian state for 
good and all, and may have converted an element of its popula- 
tion for a while into a homeless raiding horde operating in the 
north. 

On the supposition that the Mushkians hailed from 
North Mesopotamia we must build a further one—that, with 
their Semitized Hattism, they were pushed westward by Assyria 
into the Tyanitis some generations after the fall of the Hattic 
Empire. Although the name of Tyana appears in Hattic 
records, there is no reason to include the place within the 
Hattic Empire ; and, as has been said already, its district has no 
Hattic, though it has many Hittite, monuments to show. An 
alternative possibility, that the Mushkians were already in Tyana 
and derived their Hattism from the north, during the Hattic 
Age, seems, therefore, to be excluded. Finally one other sugges- 
tion may be broached : Would philologists consider it legitimate 
to derive Mazaka and Mushki from the same stem? ‘The former 
name does not occur in any published Boghazkeui document ; 
and indeed an Assyrian, or Cappadoco-Assyrian settlement— 
possibly Kanes or Ganes—whose prolific remains exist at Kara 
Eyuk, seems to have dominated the Argus district in the 
Hattic period. Was Mazaka, then, a post-Hattic foundation of 
the Mushki of Tyana? 

(6) There remains one more group of Hittite monuments 
to be considered, the West Lycaonian, whose members are 
scattered round Konia from Ilghin in the north to the Taurus, 
and from near the Beysheher Lake in the west to Emir Ghazi 
and the hills which shut off the Tyanitis on the east. They 
are all, as has been said, of grosser appearance than the 
Tyana group; and where Hittite legends are inscribed upon 
them, they are in relieved characters of a laborious sort. This 
West Lycaonian group is evidently the work of a society very 
different from that which produced the Tyanean group, and 
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(one is inclined to suggest) of older “ Hattism.” Probably these 
monuments are of the Hattic Imperial Age, although of pro- 
vincial and not Cappadocian work. 

Is there any state or people of the Hattic Age, which is 
both known to have been in relations with the Cappadocian 
Hatti, and also, on any grounds, might be placed in the extreme 
south-west of the latter’s sphere of cultural or political influence ? 
There .is the much debated Arzawa. This old state, whose 
king corresponded with Amenhotep III of Egypt, fell later 
under Hattic power—for some of its archives have been found at 
Boghazkeui itself; but not quite securely—for it is mentioned 
as still a possible danger in Murshil’s treaty with the king of 
Kissuwadna. It lay apparently not far from Kissuwadna ; 
therefore in the Tauric belt; but since it is not mentioned 
at any time as an object of Assyrian attack from Cilicia or else- 
where, while it was sufficiently in touch with Egypt to have 
expectations from Pharaoh, its situation should be looked for 
well away to the westward. One thinks of the part of Rough 
Cilicia, which so long remained the rich preserve of the Priest 
Kings of Olba and has access by the easiest of the Tauric passes 
to the Konia plain. Somewhere in that depressed section of the 
range the city, Arzawa, may well have stood, with territorial realm 
stretching north beyond Konia and south to the Calycadnus 
river and the sea. If so, the Arzawans can be credited with the 
west Lycaonian group of Hittite monuments, made after their 
country had been brought, in the 14th century B.c., to the heel 
of the Hattic power beyond the Axylon. 

The general conclusion of the whole matter, therefore, is 
that, in great proportion, the known Hittite monuments of 
southern Asia Minor are post-Hattic in date, and the work of 
non-Hattic peoples, of whom, in most instances, the identity 
and the period can be fixed with reasonable probability. 
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XVIII. 
DIE KULTE LYDIENS 
von J. KEIL 


Waurenp sich dem fliichtigen Betrachter der Landkarte die 
Halbinsel Kleinasien leicht als eine verhaltnismissig scharf 
abgegrenzte in sich geschlossene Einheit darstellt, lasst tieferes 
Eindringen in ihre geographischen und geschichtlichen Gege- 
benheiten das gerade Gegenteil von Einheitlichkeit immer 
klarer erkennen. Wenn schon im Norden hohe Gebirge den 
Aufschluss der Landschaft gegen die Kiiste verhindern und 
daher die dort auf schmalen Kiistenebenen angelegten Ansie- 
delungen ohne innigen Zusammenhang mit dem Binnenlande 
bleiben, so blickt im Siiden die durch die gewaltige Tauruskette 
vom Stamm der Halbinsel abgeschniirte kilikische Ebene weg 
von Kleinasien gegen Syrien und Agypten. Aber auch in ost- 
westlicher Richtung bricht die Landschaft auseinander. W4ah- 
rend der Westen sich in breiten Flusstélern weit gegen die 
Agidis Offnet und mit deren Inselwelt und Westkiiste eine 
untrennbare Einheit bildet, im Nordosten aber die Verklamme- 
rung mit Europa durch das Aneinanderstossen der beiden Gebiete 
an den Dardanellen und am Bosporus unmittelbar gegeben ist, 
leitet im Osten das jeder einheitlichen Gruppierung entbehrende 
armenische Gebirgsland ohne deutliche Scheidelinie nach Gross- 
asien und dessen Kulturgebieten hiniiber. Eine weite Kultur- 
ebene im Zentrum hitte trotz dieser zentrifugal wirkenden 
geographischen Verhiltnisse Kleinasien dennoch zu einer Einheit 
zusammenschweissen kénnen: so aber bildet das Herz der Halb- 
insel eine unfruchtbare Steppe. und, wo etwa der Platz fiir die 
Hauptstadt wire, stagnieren die Wasser des grossen Salzsees. 
Diese geographische Zerfahrenheit hat es mit sich gebracht, 
dass Kleinasien niemals einen selbstindigen Staat ftir sich gebildet 
(239) 
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und eine politische Einheit nur dann gefunden hat, wenn es 
mit den benachbarten Liandern Europas und Vorderasiens, oder 
wenigstens des letzteren allein, in einem Staatengebilde zusam- 
mengeschlossen war. 

Die eigenartige, einer grossen Briicke zwischen Orient und 
Okzident vergleichbare Lage hat dann weiter bewirkt, dass 
immer wieder, von Europa oder Asien her, ganze Vélkerschaften 
in Anatolien eingedrungen sind und dort voriibergehende oder 
dauernde Wohnsitze gefunden haben. Auch von den vielen 
Soldaten, Beamten, Kaufleuten und sonstigen Personen, die im 
Gefolge fremder Machthaber oder sonstwie im Zusammenhange 
mit auswartiger Beherrschung der Landschaft nach Kleinasien 
kamen, sind gar manche in offizieller Mission, z. B. als Mili- 
tirkolonisten oder aber als Privatleute, dauernd im Lande verblie- 
ben. Alle diese fremden Ansiedler haben natiirlich die Sitten 
der alten in die neue Heimat mitgebracht und so ist mit der 
vielfachen Uberschichtung und Vermischung der Bewohner 
notwendiger Weise auch eine weitgehende Uberschichtung 
und Mischung der Kulturen Hand in Hand gegangen. Aber 
auch unabhingig von neuen Einwanderern hat sich, namentlich 
in friedlichen Zeiten, auf dem Boden Anatoliens ein unaufhér- 
licher Austausch der hier zusammenstossenden Kulturen des 
Ostens und Westens vollzogen und _ seinerseits ebenfalls 
Mischungsverhiltnisse erzeugt, die sich mit den durch die Bevolke- 
rungsverschiebungen hervorgerufenen in der mannigfachsten 
Weise durchkreuzen und verbinden: 

Diesen grossen Mischungsprozess in alle seine einzelnen 
Phasen zuriickzuverfolgen und das Zusammengesetzte wieder in 
seine einzelnen Bestandteile zu zerlegen, ist die Aufgabe der 
historischen Erforschung Kleinasiens. Nach dem Vorherge- 
sagten ist klar, dass es sich hiebei vor allem um die Auseinander- 
legung der europiaischen und asiatischen Elemente handeln wird. 
Dennoch wire es vollig verfehlt, die kleinasiatische Kultur in 
dstliche und westliche Elemente sozusagen restlos aufteilen zu 
wollen. Die im Ganzen gebirgige, den Verkehr ungemein 
erschwerende, nicht besonders fruchtbare Natur der Halbinsel 
hat vielmehr bewirkt, dass sich nicht nur in einzelnen vom 
Durchzugsverkehr weniger beriihrten Landschaften eigentiim- 
liche Sonderkulturen gebildet haben, sondern dass uns fast tiberall, 
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namentlich aber in den entlegeneren Gebirgsgegenden, ein 
spezifisch kleinasiatisches Kulturelement entgegentritt, das, selbst 
in ungemessenen Entwickelungszeitraumen allmahlich gewor- 
den, voriibergehender fremder Beeinflussung zu trotzen scheint, 
und so in dem grossen Wechsel und Austausch nicht nur selbst 
wie eine Konstante unverindert bleibt, sondern auch auf die 
Gestaltung der Gesamtkultur einen sehr bedeutenden konservie- 
renden und uniformierenden Einfluss ausiibt: es ist das, was 
Ramsay das Anatolische nennt und dessen Wesen und Wirkung 
er mit genialem Scharfblick von den iltesten Zeiten bis in die 
Gegenwart verfolgt. Der Historiker wird keinen Augenblick 
zweiteln, dass auch dies scheinbar mit grosser Hinheitlichkeit 
auftretende Anatolische schliesslich doch wieder ein Differenz- 
lertes und Zusammengesetztes ist, aber er weiss auch, dass jeder 
menschlichen Forschung Grenzen gesetzt sind, tiber die hinaus 
ein Auflésen und Zergliedern nicht mehr méglich ist. 

Auf keinem Gebiete lasst sich die auf kleinasiatischem 
Boden erfolgte Vermischung von Bevélkerungs-und Kultur- 
schichten, das zihe Weiterleben uralter Vorstellungen und 
Gebrauche und das unaufhérliche Eindringen neuer besser 
verfolgen als auf dem der Religion und der Kulte. Sorgfiltiger 
Forschung wird es hier ahnlich wie bei einer mit peinlichster 
Genauigkeit durchgeftihrten Grabung gelingen, die tibereinan- 
der gelagerten Schichten eine nach der andern zu erkennen und 
behutsam abzutragen und so von den gegenwirtigen bis zu den 
altesten noch erreichbaren anatolischen Zustaénden vorzudringen. 
Wie ich mir eine solche Forschung denke, soll im Folgenden 
an dem Beispiele der antiken Kulte Lydiens gezeigt werden. 
Ich hoffe spiter auch die iibrigen Landschaften in ahnlicher 
Weise behandeln zu kénnen, um dann das durch Zusammenar- 
beit dieser Einzelforschungen gewonnene Gesamtergebnis dem 
Altmeister kleinasiatischer Forschung zur Beurteilung vorzulegen. 

Die im Norden und Osten von mysisch-phrygischem, im 
Siiden von karischem Gebiet umschlossene Landschaft Lydien' 


1 Die Grenzen Lydiens sind natiirlich im einzelnen nicht ohne Willkiir fest zu- 
setzen. Die mir nach sorgfaltiger Erwagung aller Griinde als die richtigste erscheine nde 
Abgrenzung, welche auch diesem Aufsatze iiberall zugrunde liegt, ist folgende: Vom 
Nordufer des Hermosdéfilés westlich von Magnesia bis zum Hermosdurchbruch zwischen 
. Temnos- und Dindymosgebirge die Wasserscheide des Flussgebietes des Hermos und 
seiner Nebenfliisse ; von letzterem Durchbruch an eine ziemlich genau siidlich an den 
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steht im Westen tiber den schmalen ionisch-dolischen Kiisten- 
saum in unmittelbarem Zusammenhang mit dem grossen Kultur- 
gebiete des agdischen Meeres und war daher den von dort 
kommenden Einfliissen immer ganz besonders stark ausgesetzt. 
Von einem der wichtigsten Strassenztige nach dem Osten durch- 
zogen erscheint sie von Natur aus aber auch dazu bestimmt, bei 
der Vermittelung des Austauschverkehrs zwischen Orient und 
Okzident eine hervorragende Rolle zu spielen. Weite Ebenen 
und Flusstaler mit ausgezeichnetem Ackerboden erméglichen 
und begitinstigen die Entwickelung: rasch fortschreitender stidt- 
ischer Kultur; unmittelbar daneben aber liegen ausgedehnte 
Gebiete wenig fruchtbaren, unwegsamen Gebirgslandes, in das 
neue Str6mungen nur schwer und langsam Eingang finden, 
wahrend sich alte Gewohnheiten und Vorstellungen dort durch 
Jahrtausende hindurch fast unverandert zu erhalten vermégen. 
Uber die nichtindogermanische Alteste Bevédlkerung dieser 
Landschaft haben sich von Norden her indogermanische (phry- 
gische) Stamme geschoben, ohne dass es ihnen jedoch gelungen 
wire, die erstere zu absorbieren. In dem Reiche von Sardes ist 
diese vielmehr zu neuer Macht gelangt und hat, damals bereits 
von griechisch-ionischem Einfluss bertihrt, die ganze Halbinsel 
sich untertan zu machen versucht. Da schlug der Orient 
zurtick und durch mehr als zwei Jahrhunderte war Lydien in 
das persische Grossreich eingeschlossen. Damals wurde Sardes 
die Hauptstadt der wichtigsten westlichen Satrapie und, unter- 
stiitzt durch Zuwanderung und Kolonisation, zog orientalischer 
Einfluss in die Landschaft ein. Die Zertriimmerung Persiens 
durch Alexander und seine makedonisch-griechischen Heere 
gab jedoch dem niemals voéllig unterbrochenen griechischen 
Kultureinfluss rasch den Sieg und als die Rémer Kleinasien 
ihrem Reiche einftigten, war ihre Hellenisierung wenigstens 
dusserlich vollendet. Roms Herrschaft hat nur in Einzelheiten 
Hippurios bei Blaundos verlaufende Linie; der Flusslauf des Hippurios und der des 
Miander bis Tripolis: die Kammlinie der Messogis bis etwa 10 km. westlich von Tire ; 
von da eine Linie, die in nordwestlicher Richtung zum Passe Karabel, dann zur Wasser- 
scheide zwischen Nymphaion und Smyrna und schliesslich von da tiber den Sipylos zu 
dem zuerst genannten Hermosdéfilé westlich von Magnesia verlauft. Von den Miinz- 
orten, welche die Numismatiker Lydien zuzuweisen pflegen, fallen dabei die dem 
Kaikosgebiet angehdrenden Nakrasa, Germe, Stratoneikeia und Akrasos, ferner die am 


Siidabhange der Messogis gelegenen Briula, Aninetos, Mastaura, Nysa und ‘Tralleis ausser- 


halb Lydiens, 
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direkt auf die kulturellen Verhdltnisse in Lydien gewirkt, aber 
sie hat Anatolien die grosse Friedensperiode gebracht, in welcher 
die vorher doch vorwiegend auf die leicht zugainglichen Gebiete 
beschrinkte Kultur des Hellenismus bis in die entlegensten 
Winkel der Gebirge drang und jene weitgehende Einheitlich- 
keit in der ganzen Lebensweise erzeugte, welche nicht nur der 
Ausbreitung des Christentums die Wege ebnete, sondern vor 
allem den beispiellos hartnackigen Widerstand erklart, den 
Kleinasien dem Vordringen des Islam durch Jahrhunderte 
entgegengesetzt hat.’ 

Was die Traiger des Js/am an religidsem Gut ins Land 
gebracht haben, sondert sich von selbst von dem vorher Vor- 
handenen ab und nur ganz vereinzelt einmal wird die Frage 
auftauchen, inwieweit in der Verehrung eines lokalen tiirkischen 
Heiligen vorislamitische ‘Traditionen erhalten sind. 

Viel enger und fester ist die Schicht des CAristentums mit 
den religidsen Zustanden der dlteren Zeiten verklammert. Denn 
wenn die offizielle Kirche in ihrem grossen Kampfe gegen das 
namentlich in den Gebirgsgegenden sich zah_ erhaltende 
“Heidentum” von dessen Vorstellungen und Brauchen auch 
nur verhaltnismiassig wenig aufgenommen hat, so sind doch, wie 
es bei dem Gleichbleiben der Bevolkerung gar nicht anders 
méglich war, in das praktisch getibte anatolische Christentum 
gar viele Elemente friiherer Religionsitibung eingedrungen, sodass 
es z. B. manchmal nicht méglich ist, einen christlichen Inschrift- 
oder Bildstein von einem nichtchristlichen mit Sicherheit zu 
unterscheiden. Im Ganzen genommen ist das Christentum 
jedoch eine in ihrer geschichtlichen Entwickelung wie in ihren 
Einzelaiusserungen durchaus klar zu verfolgende Erscheinung, 
sodass es keine Schwierigkeit macht, die christliche Schicht aus 
der Religionsentwickelung Kleinasiens und Lydiens im Beson- 
deren abzuheben. Was dann tibrig bleibt, gehdrt, wahrend das 
Christentum dort nur seinen Anfang nimmt, durchwegs dem 
Altertum an und ist daher der eigentliche Gegenstand unserer 
Untersuchung. 

Mit ahnlicher Klarheit wie die christliche lasst sich hier 
zanachst eine jiingste Schicht religidser Kulte aussondern, die 


1 Ramsay, Stud. E.R.P., 279 ff. 
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wir als die romische oder die des Kaiserkultes bezeichnen kénnen, 
wenngleich Rom und Romer nicht die Triger, sondern die 
Objekte dieses Kultus sind, der in letzter Linie in einer auch 
orientalischem Wesen nicht fremden griechischen Vorstellung 
von der Géttlichkeit hervorragender Menschen wurzelt und 
unmittelbar an die hellenistischen Herrscherkulte ankniipft. 
Dass diese letzteren auch in Lydien Verbreitung gefunden 
hatten, diirfen wir nach Analogie der iibrigen westkleinasia- 
tischen Landschaften unbedenklich annehmen, wenn wir es 
bisher auch nur fiir Sardes nachweisen kénnen, wo zum Dank 
ftir die Errettung aus der Galatergefahr um 166 v. Chr. das Fest 
der Tavaénvaca kai Evpévna eingerichtet worden ist.’ 

Der Kult der Géttin Roma, der in Smyrna bereits im Jahre 
195 v. Chr. Eingang gefunden hatte, ist uns fiir Sardes zuerst zu 
Beginn des ersten Jahrhunderts v. Chr. bezeugt ;? der (epeds 
‘Pons ist damals und vermutlich bis zum Anfang der Kaiser- 
zeit der eponyme Beamte der Stadt und begegnet—auch sonst 
gelegentlich erwahnt *—als solcher auf einer ganzen Anzahl von 
Inschriften.* Aber auch ftir die spater Hierokaisareia, damals 
vielleicht Hierakome benannte Stadt ist Romakult schon in 
voraugusteischer Zeit nachweisbar.” Ein der Géttin Roma 
gemeinsam mit Kaiser Augustus in derselben Stadt geweihter 
Altar® zeigt, was dann in einer Inschrift aus Hypaipa ftir Sardes 
ganz klar angegeben ist,’ dass der Romakult in der Folge viel- 
fach mit dem der Kaiser vereinigt bzw. dieser an den bereits 
vorher bestehenden Romakult angeschlossen wurde. Wenn schon 
die vielen lydischen Stadtmiinzen mit dem Bilde der Roma 
keinen Beweis dafiir abgeben, dass in jeder einzelnen der 
betreffenden Stidte tatsdchlich ein Kult der G6ttin bestanden 


1 Buckler-Robinson, Am. J. Arch., Il. ser. XVII, 43; Dittenberger, O.G.L., 305 ; 
die Inschrift Movoetov, 1876-1878, 25 n. oxd, Z. 16, lehrt uns nur, dass es in Sardes 
ein nach einer Arsinoe benanntes Bauwerk gegeben habe, aber nicht, dass dieses ein 
Heiligtum fiir sie gewesen ware. Die Basis (?) fiir BaowAeds Bidurros, 7. AS., XXXVU, 
110, 23 beweist naturlich nichts fiir einen Kult dieses Herrschers. 

2 Buckler-Robinson, a. a. O., 44. 

3 Dittenberger, O.G.Z., 437, Z. go f. 

4 Buckler-Robinson, a. a. O., XVIII, 46 ff, n. 14, 15, 16, 18; Movoeioy, 
1876-1878, 62, 146; ebda 1878-1880, 182, toa’; /(-AS., XXIX, 155, 4. 

Bo. Cali caste Ody td 

6 K.Pr. (= Keil-v. Premerstein, Lydische Retseberichte), I, 113. 

7 Dittenberger, O.G.L., 470, Z. 12 f., wo sich die Oberpriesterwurde des Pardalas 
auf Sardes bezieht. 
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haben muss, so verdient doch hervorgehoben zu werden, dass die 
auf Exemplaren von Bagis, Julia Gordos, Hermokapeleia, 
Mostene, Sardes, Silandos, Thyateira, und Tripolis dem Bilde oft 
beigeftigte Legende von der weiten Verbreitung des wenn auch 
mehr offiziellen Glaubens an die Gdéttlichkeit der eponymen 
Vertreterin des Rémerreiches in Lydien doch bedeutsam Zeugnis 
ablegt.’ 

Wie, entsprechend dem ausdriicklichen Wunsche des 4u- 
gustus,” sein Kult auch in Lydien zunachst an den der Roma 
angeschlossen wurde, haben wir bereits an dem Beispiel von 
Sardes, wo ein vads des Augustus noch besonders erwahnt wird,° 
und von Hierokaisareia, das seinen neuen Namen zu Ehren des 
ersten Kaisers annahm,* gesehen. Weitere Zeugnisse sind eine 
Miinze von Magnesia,” die unter Augustus einen (epeds DeBacrow 
verzeichnet, sowie Inschriften und Miinzen von Thyateira, 
welche uns von dem émi de® Adyovotm aydpevos ayov der 
Adyotorea Tv6ca Kunde geben.® Bei dem nach dem Tode 
des Augustus einsetzenden Wettstreit der Staidte von Asia um den 
Besitz des provinzialen Tempels des zweiten Kaisers musste, 
nachdem Hypaipa mit anderen kleineren Stadten ausgeschaltet 
war, zuletzt in der engeren Wahl Sardes gegen Smyrna 
zurticktreten.’ Zum Dank fiir die Wiederherstellung nach dem 
furchtbaren Erdbeben des Jahres 17 n. Chr. hat die lydische 
Haupstadt jedoch dem Tiéerius einen staidtischen Kult mit einem 
iepevs eingerichtet und zugleich wie Bagis und Mostene den 
Namen Ka:odpeca angenommen.® Unter Caligula, der nach 
einem angeblich aus der Gegend von Kula stammenden 
Weihrelief selbst irgendwo in Lydien ein Temenos besass,’ hat 


1 Hier ist auch der Legende eds SvvxAntos auf Miinzen von Apollonis, Daldis, 
Hermokapeleia, Magnesia, Sala, Sardes und Thyateira oder @ea SvvKAyros auf solchen 
von Magnesia und Thyateira, ferner der inschriftlich erhaltenen Weihungen an Kaiser 
Nerva, SvvkAynros und ‘Pwopatwv “Hyenovia aus Thyateira (B.C.H., X, 402, 6), sowie an 
die @cot SeBacrol, ieps StvedAyros und Ajjjos “Pwyafwy aus Dere-Kjéi (B.C.H., IX, 397) 
als weiterer Zeugnisse fiir die Vergéttlichung politischer Gewalten Roms zu gedenken, 

* Sueton, Augustus, 52. 

® Buckler-Robinson, a.a.O., XVIII, 323, Z. 14. 

* Vielleicht ist auch das den Artemisspielen der Stadt beigelegte Epitheton peydAa 
><Paora (K.Pr., I, zu 113, vgl. 114) auf den ersten Sebastos zu beziehen. 

°B.M.C., Lydia, 144, 44. ® Belege bei K.Pr., II, S. 36, zu 64. 

"Tacitus, Ann., IV, 55 f. 2 GLG.13401, Zabet 

° Ath. Mitt., XIII, 18. 
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der Vater des Kaisers Germanicus vielleicht im Verein mit der 
Mutter Agrippina d. Ae. in Philadelpheia einen Kult erhalten.’ 
An Claudius gemeinsam mit Apollo ist eine Weihung in 
Nymphaion gerichtet,’ seine Gattin Agrippina d. F. und seine 
mit Nero verheiratete Tochter Octavia werden auf Miinzen von 
Mostene und Sardes® ausdriicklich als Oeai bezeichnet. Fir 
spatere Kaiser sind (nattirlich abgesehen von den zahlreichen 
Ehreninschriften) folgende Belege géttlicher Verehrung aus 
Lydien bekannt geworden. Hadrian: Ein Altar, der ihm mit 
Zevs LwTnp Odvumrcos in Larisa im Kaystrostale,* mehrere Altire, 
die ihm als Zeds ‘OAvumios Yornp in Thyateira® und eine 
Weihung, die ihm im Verein mit seiner Gattin Sabina als véa 
“Hpa YeBaory in der Tareckopnray xaroxia bei Kassaba errichtet 
wurde ;° Antoninus Pius: eine Weihung an die cot rdrpior und 
den Kaiser aus der YedAuvdnvav xarorxia bei Parsa’ und eine 
Ehreninschrift aus Sardes, in welcher der Kaiser auftallender 
Weise als Heros bezeichnet wird ;° Lucius Verus: auf einer 
Statuenbasis in Maionia véos Acdvucos genannt ;? Marc Aurel 
und Commodus: nach den @eot mérpior in zwei Dedikationsin- 
schriften von Julia Gordos angeftihrt,’? des ersteren Gattin 
Faustina als YeBaorn Ged in einer Weihung aus Sardes ;" E/a- 
abal; von seiner eta rvxn spricht eine Inschrift aus Thyateira ; ” 
Alexander Severus zu Ehren ist in der gleichen Stadt der 
Leounpecos aywv eingerichtet worden.” Zu diesen Zeugnissen 
ftir die géttliche Verehrung einzelner Kaiser kommen dann die 
vielen Inschriften, in welchen die Geot SeBacroi im Allgemeinen 
genannt oder den Kaisern dargebrachte Opfer, ihnen eingerichtete 
Agone oder Feste, fiir sie bestellte Priester erwahnt werden. 
Bedenkt man, dass neben den lokalen Kulten sicher noch zwei 
provinziale in Sardes und ein solcher in Philadelpheia bestan- 
den und dass die uns zufallig durch Zeugnisse belegten nur 


1B.M.C., Zydia, 194, 51 und 52 mit der Legende MéAavos icpeds Teppavixod, 
letztere Miinze anscheinend die Portraits des Germanikus und der dlteren Agrippina 


zeigend. 
Sie Preilittg: $B.M.C., Lydia, 254, 125 und 162 F. 
*K Pros litsi 84, Anm 1 5 Drei Belege bei K.Pr., II, 30. 
6 Buresch, Aus Lyd., I, 1. OK PrP 120: TOD. GALE T 
PRG Pre villas, 10 B.C.H., VII, 389, 8, und K.Pr., I, 145. 
11 Movoetov 1884-1885, 58, upd’. 
12K.Pr., II, 64. 13 Belege bei K.Pr., zu II, 67. 


14Chapot, Province d’ Asie, 451 f. 
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ein kleiner Teil der wirklich vorhandenen gewesen sind, so 
wird klar, dass die Kaiserreligion eine sehr bedeutende Schicht 
in der religiésen Entwickelung Lydiens ausmacht, die in den 
Stadten ihre grésste Miachtigkeit erreicht, aber, wie Inschriften 
aus der Xwpravev xarocxia bei Selendi,’ der Aapecouxopnrav 
ckarouxia Ostlich von Magnesia,” der Seduvdnvaev karorkia bei 
Parsa,® der Taresxapnrev xarotxia bei Kassaba,* die Verehrung 
der xparovvres Oeot YeBacroi in der Katoikie auf dem Assar 
Tepe bei Urganly,? der Verein der Katcapiacrai in Gjék 
Kaja,° die Vereinigung der den Commodus verehrenden "Epores 
bei Mendechora’ und nicht zuletzt das Ka:oapyrov in dem 
entlegenen Dorfe bei Jussuf Deressi in Kaystrostale® lehren, 
auch in der Chora weit verbreitet war. Die Frage, inwieweit 
der innere religidse Gehalt des Kaiserkultes seiner dusseren 
Verbreitung entsprach, lasst eine objektive Beantwortung nicht 
zu. Immerhin wird man eine Meinung, welche in ihm eine 
ledighch von serviler Schmeichelei oder schlauer Berechnung 
getragene Erscheinung sehen wollte, abzulehnen und eher daran 
zu erinnern haben, dass die nach den schrecklichen voraufge- 
henden Zeiten durch Augustus gebrachte lange Friedensperiode 
der Kaiserzeit bei den Kleinasiaten sehr wohl auch ein Geftihl 
dankbarer Verpiichtung und Verehrung gegeniiber den michti- 
gen Herrschern Roms hervorrufen und eine Art von religiés 
gerichtetem Reichspatriotismus erzeugen konnte, der in dem 
Roma- und Kaiserkult seinen Ausdruck fand. 

Vor der Kaiserreligion liegt, in diese mit ihren Auslaufern 
vielfach hineinreichend, die entsprechend der weitgehenden 
Hlellenisierung der Landschaft michtigste Schicht der helle- 
mischen oder hellenisch beeinflussten Kulte. Von den 4ltesten 
Zeiten dolisch-ionischer Kolonisation bis zum Ausgange des 
Altertums hat sich, allerdings in wechselnder Intensitat und 
Reinheit und zeitweise von anderen Einfliissen zuriickgedrangt 
und durchkreuzt, in breitem Strome griechische Kultur in die 
Landschaft ergossen, um sie, wenigstens dusserlich, sich schliess- 
lich ganz zu eigen zu machen. Der Versuch, das hellenische 


LB Gil peat aguas: gd LTA OSs yb 
aK Pr aieeor 4 Buresch, Aus Lyd., I, 1, 
> Ath. Mitt., XX, 501. © Buresch, wasO.' 626. 


BSS UE oy sy 8 [bid., 107. 
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Element in den lydischen Kulten reinlich herauszuheben, 
begegnet jedoch deshalb Schwierigkeiten, weil die hellenische 
Religion selbst, namentlich seit der hellenistischen Zeit, von 
fremden Einfliissen stark durchsetzt worden ist, und daher in 
jedem Einzelfalle erst untersucht werden muss, ob tatsichlich 
ein hellenischer, oder aber ein nur hellenischen Namen oder 
aufgepropfte hellenische Ziige tragender einheimischer bzw. 
anderswoher importierter Kult vorliegt. Es erscheint daher 
notwendig, die weitere Untersuchung in der Weise zu fthren, 
dass zunichst a//e Kulte festgestellt werden, welche nach Abzug 
der islamischen, christlichen und der den Roma- und Kaiserkult 
betreffenden Schicht tibrig bleiben, und dass dann der Versuch 
gemacht wird, ihre Verteilung auf die hellenischen und die 
librigen in Frage kommenden Beviélkerungs- und Kulturschich- 
ten vorzunehmen. Von den ftinf Quellen, welche ftir die 
Ermittelung dieser Kulte vor allem in Betracht kommen, den 
literarischen Nachrichten (1), den inschriftlichen Zeugnissen (2), 
den in der Landschaft gefundenen Bildwerken (3), den Miinzdar- 
stellungen und Miinzlegenden (4),' und den theophoren Namen 
(5) * werde ich bei meiner jetzigen Untersuchung mit wohliiber- 
legter Beschrankung die inschriftlichen allein zugrunde legen 
und die iibrigen nur aushilisweise heranziehen. Selbstverstiind- 
lich leidet bei einem solchen Verfahren die Vollstindigkeit ; 
aber wichtiger als eine doch immer nur eingebildete Vollstandig- 
keit war mir der Vorteil, dass die auf diese Weise gewonnenen 
Ergebnisse auf grésstenteils zuverlassigen und eindeutigen Zeug- 
nissen beruhen und dass gerade die Beschrinkung auf eine einzige 
Quellengruppe statistische Feststellungen begiinstigt, welche ftir 
die Beurteilung der Verbreitung und Intensitat der einzelnen 
Kulte von grésster Wichtigkeit sind. 

In die nun folgende Liste sind, mit Ausnahme der dem 
Islam, dem Christentum und dem Kaiserkult angehorigen, alle 
géttlichen Miachte aufgenommen, fiir welche aus inschriftlichen 


1So wenig bezweifelt werden kann, dass die Miinzbilder eine ausserordentlich 
wichtige Quelle fiir die Kulte ihrer Stadte sind, so schwierig, ja unmdéglich ist es, im 
einzelnen Falle Sicherheit dariiber zu gewinnen, ob dem Miinzbilde einer Gottheit, 
namentlich wenn es vereinzelt oder selten vorkommt, tatsachlich auch kultliche Verehrung 
dieser Gottheit entsprochen hat. Bei der Gesamtstatistik aller kleinasiatischen Kulte 
werden auch die Miinzbilder entsprechende Beriicksichtigung zu finden haben. 

2Vegl. E. Sittig, De Graecorum nominibus theophoris, Diss. Hal, XX, 1, 
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Zeugnissen géttliche Verehrung in Lydien nachgewiesen oder 
wahrscheinlich gemacht werden kann. Die jeweils in Klammern 
beigesetzten Ziffern geben die Zahl der Bezeugungen an. 


I. Acatuos Daron (1) in Philadelpheia.’ 
II. Acepistis (1) in Philadelpheia.’ 


III. Anarris (PERsSIKE THEA, ARTEMIS PERSIKE) (44). 
Hierokaisareia (12) als Persike Thea? oder Artemis P. ; * 
Agon: ra peydda Aprepeiora oder ra peydda YeBaora 
’Aprepeiora.s Ueber das Asylrecht des angeblich von 
Kyros gestifteten Heiligtums vgl. Tacitus, ann. III, 62 ; 
der eigenartige Feuerkult auf Miinzen dargestellt ; Hy- 
paipa (8) als A. Artemis oder Artemis. Priester,’ Agon : 
Ta peydrda Apreuetora mit Zahlung nach Artemisiaden.° 
Uber die Eigenart des Kultes, dessen Feueraltar auf 
Miinzen wiederholt dargestellt ist, vgl. Pausanias V, 27, 
5; Philadelpheia (9) als Artemis A. oder Meter A., 
Agon: ra peyéda YeBacra Avaeireca;’ Katakekaumene 
(2) als Artemis oder Meter A.;° Kula (3) als Thea A. 
mit Men Tiamu,’ Artemis A. mit Men Tiamu ” oder als 
Meter A.;" Sandal bei Kula (1) als Artemis A. mit 
Zeus Sabazios ; Ajas Oren bei Kula (3) als Thea oder 
Meter A., stets verbunden mit Men (bzw. Mis) Tiamu ; 
Aiwadlar bei Kula (5) als A., Thea A., Artemis A. oder 


Meter A. Aziottene,“ einmal mit Men Tiamu ; ® Silandos 


1K.Pr., III, 18; vgl. uber diese wichtige Inschrift die Monographie von O. 
Weinreich, Sitzungsber. Ak. Heidelberg, 1919. 

* B.C.H., XI, 81, 2, aus Sarytscham (jetzt in Magnesia), ohne Zweifel jedoch 
aus Hierokaisareia verschleppt. 

3 Joid.,. 95,17 ; die analoge Weihung aus Mermere, ebda 448, 5 diirfte gleichfalls 
Hierokaisareia zuzuweisen sein. 

* Acht Belege bei K.Pr., I, 104; dazu 7. A.S., XX XVII, 109, 22. 

° Dittenberger, O.G.L.,, 470; vgl. Movoctov 1873-1875, 114, U(dpxipcyos). 

® Drei Belege Oesterr. Jahresh., X Beibl. 35 ; K.Pr., III, 92-94; dazu eine 
unverdffentlichte Inschrift. 

7 Belege bei K.Pr., I, 33. 

8*Appovia (Smyrna), 31. Mai, 1900, n. 3 und 6. 

® Ath, Mit?., XI, 254, 19. wD Gs Vir 8. 

1 Ath, Mitt; XI, 255; 20. 12 Movoetoy, 1878-1880, 164, TAP’. 

13“Appovia (Smyrna) 30. und 31. Mai, 1900, n. 2, 4, 5. 

14 Mnemosyne, n.s., XV, 253, n. I, 2, 6 und 7. 

15 Movoiov, 1884-1885, 54, vary. 
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(1) als A. azo rod iepod bOaros;* vgl. auch Meter 
Anatidos. 


IV. ApuropirTE (5). 

Apollonis oder Hierokaisareia (1) ;* Arpaly-Tyanollos bet 
Hierokaisareia (1) mit Herakles? ;* Tateikome bei Kas- 
saba (1) ;* erwahnt in Assar Tepe bei Urganly (1) ° und 
als Kypris in Grabgedicht in Philadelpheia (1).° 


V. Apotto (16). 
1. Ohne weiteren Beinamen (2) erscheint A. in Inschriften 
von Ajas Oren bei Kula und Nymphaion,’ sonst stets 
mit Beinamen, nach denen die Aufzihlung zu erfolgen 


hat. 
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2. A. Paian in Hierokaisareia (1). 

3. A. Soter in Troketta (1).° 

4. A. Pingeanos in Jaja Kj61 (Gebiet von Hermokape- 
feratee (a) 

5. A. Pityaenos in Suleimanly bei Thyateira (1)." 

6. A. Spad ...in Jaikyne bei Kassaba (1).* Der unter den 


folgenden drei Beinamen verehrte A. fiihrt als Attribut 
das Doppelbeil : 

. A. Theos Bozenos, angeblich aus Kula (1).” 

. A. Nisyreites (4) aus Ajas Oren bei Kula (2) “ einmal 
mit Asklepios ; Saryschlar bei Kula (1) ; ’* Duras bei 
Kula (1).” 

g. A. Tarsios oder Tarseus aus Kula und Umgebung (3), 
zweimal allein,!® einmal mit Meter Tarsene. 

10. A. Chresterios in Dscham Pascha n. von Magnesia (1) ” 


CON 


1 Buresch, Aus Lyd., 117, 56. TO rE LO RM he Gee 
3 Buresch, Aus Lyd., 37, 23. 4Ebda 1, 1. 
5 Ath. Mitt., XX, 501. Dep Oye UM AGG Cer Reb 


7Movoetov, 1886, d&y ; K.Pr., III, 1 (wo der Beiname aber nur weggebrochen 
ist); die Inschrift aus Aga Bey Kjéi, K.Pr., III, 56, lasse ich als unsicher unberiick- 


sichtigt. 
ielaenet a o4 IA. ieee ar6, 
td., II, S. 161. td., 19. 
12 Buresch, dus. Lyd., 5, 4. 18 Arch, Zlg.. XXXVIUII, 37. 
14K Pr., II, 202. 18 Tbid., 203. 
16 Tbid., 199. 17 Ath, Mitt., XVII, 198, 1. 


ee eben bers stn. /i2..5., 0, 220; 1G. 
19 Musbe Belge, XI, 133. 4) et dd Bip 
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Der Kult und vielleicht auch der Stein gehéren der 
dolischen Stadt Aigai an. 


VI. Arete (1) in Philadelpheia,’ 
VII. Artemis (21). 


1. Ohne besonderen Beinamen in Thyateira (2), Priesterin 
und Mysterien ;* Jaja Kjoi (Gebiet von Hermokape- 
leia?) (1) als Thea A. ;° Sardes (6), einmal Yapdcavy 
"Aprews* genannt, Heiligtum mit Zeus Polieus,° 
Priesterin,® Alter und Bedeutung des Kultes’ wird 
jetzt auch durch eine Anzahl von Zeugnissen in 
lydischer Sprache erwiesen,® vgl. auch das Fest der 
A. Koloene am gygiischen See, Strabo XIII, 626 ; 
Philadelpheia (2) ;° Katakekaumene (1), Relief, A. 
auf von Lowen getragenem Thron mit Mondsichel 
neben Demeter.und Nike; Kula (1) ;"t Gjdlde bei 
Kula (1); Gjiire = Bagis (1); Furunlu im Kays- 
trostal (1) ;* Tire (1) Tempel der A. und der Sebastoi 
(ob der ephesische ?) ;” Jeni Kjéi bei Tire (1).” 

2. A. Boreitene in Thyateira (1). 

3. Opis A.? bei Salihly (1)." 

4. Anrots cat Avos xovpn BactAnis kdopov Votivgedicht 
aus der Katakekaumene (1).”° 

Artemis Anaitis s. unter Anaitis. 


VIII. Askrepios (12). 
Thyateira (5) A. Soter allein,” mit Hygieia," Agon: ra 
peydda “AokAnmieca;™” Jaja Kjoi (3) Agon peyddra 


pie readLicat a. 2CLG., 3507 und 3508. 

3 Ath. Mitt., XXIV, 228. CHG. 23450, 

° Am. J. Arch., XVII, 321 ff., 29, Z. 133. 

6 Joid., XVII, 355 £., 4-7. 7 Buckler und Robinson, ebda 368. 


8 Nach frdl. Mitteilung W. H. Bucklers. 
®Le Bas-W., 646 und 648 ; vielleicht ist aber hier Anaitis gemeint. 


10 Buresch, Aus. Lyd., 69. 11 Le Bas-W., 1671. 
12 Movoeiov, 1878-1880, 168, zy. WK Pr yelling 
14 Tbid., III, 138. WS Tid TF: 

16 Unpubliziert. EGG Bare 


18.7, FS CER VL toa ar es 

19" Appovia. (Smyrna), 20. Mai, 1900, n. 1. 

aK P relied: al BC ils Or ae 
22 Ath. Mitt., XX, 505; XXIV, 231; Rev. Lt. gr, IV, 74, t. 
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"AckAnrieca, die Inschriften’ beziehen sich jedoch 
vielleicht auf Thyateira ; Attaleia (1) ;* Ajas Oren bei 
Kula (1) mit Apollo Nisyreites ;* K6res bei Kula (r) ; * 
Ariandos (Gebiet von Saittai) mit Hygieia im Tempel 
des Zeus Agoraios verehrt.” 


IX. ATARKNATEIS (1) 
in einer Inschrift unsicherer Herkunft mit einer minn- 
lichen Gottheit als Richerin des Grabfrevels angerufen.® 


‘X. ATHENE (2). 
Sardes (2), ein ddpos AOnvas’ und ein Agon Tavadnvaca.® 


lee eriss (1) 
Sardes, im Zusammenhange mit Mysterien;° vegl. die 
Reliefdarstellung in Thermai Theseos bei Tabala." 


XII. Cuarires (1) in Philadelpheia." 


XIII. Demerer (4). 

Dareiukome 6. von Magnesia (1) als D. Karpophoros ; ” 
Arably 6. von Salihly (1) in Gedicht erwahnt ; * Katake- 
kaumene (1) auf Relief mit Artemis und Nike; “ 
Darmara = Ppvyav Adpoupnver karotxia 1m Kaystrostal, 
Priesterstellung und Mysterien.” 


XIV. Dionysos (15).” 
Thyateira (2) als D. Kathegemon, Priester ; Belendi bei 
Hierokaisareia (1) als D. Erikepaios;" ‘Troketta (1), 


1 Movoeiov, 1886, 59, pue; B.C.A, X, 415, 23 und 24. 


do ONT Eee GUI G GY Tae SKelr i eeos 

4Buresch, dus Lyd., 106, 47. "Class: fev., XIV, 370, 5; 
6 Movoetov, 1886, 77, dé, vgl. Buresch., a.a.0., 117. 

UC. At A QA eg, 


8 Am. J. Arch., XVII, 31; Dittenberger, O.G.L,, 305. 
9 Movoetov, 1876-1878, 25, oko. 


WU Prod ba coe 2 2: tr Wt Jéid., II, 18. 
WA Crlte lay 207, 13 Te Bas-W., 640. 
14 Buresch, Aus Lyd., 69. 15 Ath. Mitt., XX, 241. 


16 Vel. die vorziigliche Materialsammlung von G. Quandt, De Baccho in Asia 
Minore . . . culto, Diss. Hal., XXI, 2. 

Re aC ese TOtne 4s Pie Ll, cA. 

Sa eg ed Ba ee 55 
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Bromioskult in Gedicht erwahnt;' Sardes (2), an- 
scheinend Priester in lydischer Inschrift erwahnt,’ Fest : 
Avovdara 3° Tepe Kjéi 6. Salihly (1) als D. Kathegemon, 
Kultverein ;* Philadelpheia (3) als D. oder D. Kathe- 
gemon, Mysterien im Kult des letzteren ;° Gjélde bei 
Kula (1), Statue des D. von den xaradovarixot Myrpos. 
. kat Mnvos Trduov cat Mnvos Ilerpacirov geweiht ; ° 
Darmara im Kaystrostal (1), Heiligtum;’ Tire (1), 
Traian als @caca@rns Acovvcov bezeichnet ; * Kjémiirdschi 
zwischen Attaleia und Gordos (2), die Bezeichnung 
vapOnxopdpos wohl dem Dionysoskult zuzuweisen.? 


XV. Evpaimonta (1) in Philadelpheia.”” 
XVI. Hanes in Grabgedichten (3). 


Kjémiirdschi zwischen Attaleia und Gordos (1) ; * Kurtotan 
bei Daldis (1) mit Persephone; Maionia (1) mit 
Persephone.” 


XVII. Hettos (6). 
Thyateira (1), vielleicht = Tyrimnos ; * Philadelpheia (5), 
Agon: “Area (Piradérdeca) oder Acia “Areva Pira- 
déAdera.” 


XVIII. Herak.es (5). 

Thyateira (3) als Gott der Gymnasien der veavioxou,'® 
Standbilder von ihm,” Vereinigung der Herakleasten in 
Mernuphyta ;'* Arpaly Tyanollos (1) H.? mit Aphro- 
dite ;° bei Salihly (1) mit Opis Artemis ? ™ 


op 0 ss oe a os 2 2 Nach frdl. Mitteilung W. H. Bucklers. 

3 Unveréffentlichte Inschrift aus der Zeit um 150 v. Chr. (nach frdl. Mitteilung 
W.H. Bucklers). 

4 Buresch, Aus Lyd., 12, 8. 

5K Prail s36cund ae ts Asati CX Xo 3: 


OK Pro eT osy 1 Ath. Mitt., XX, 504. 

8 Movoetov, 1875-1876, 118, 5. > Merrell ecs 2rund. teas 
10 Jord., III, 18. ly AB iy 

12 Joid., 1, 140. BS T101d Lt 70, 


IE DIG SEL ap ea ye fa 

16 COL.G., 3428; Le’ Bas-W., 645 und 653; 47h. Mitt, XX) eas. 
XXXVII, 88, 1. 

16K Pr., zu II, 69; ich zahle den haufigen Titel of wept tov “HpaxAéa rav 
TpoTov yupvaciwv veavioko. nur als e7z Kultzeugnis. 

As Ke Pree iinno: 1S Id ae op 

19 Buresch, Aus Lyd., 37, 23. a0] Hiss RX 7 ane 
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XIX. Hermes (1). 


Eine einzige, zudem unsichere Erwahnung aus Nymphaion,' 
sonst mehrere bildliche Darstellungen. 


XX. Hestra (1) in Philadelpheia.’ 


XXI. Hostos Drxaios (7). 
Kula (1) ;? Gjdlde bei Kula (5) ;* Emre bei Kula (1).° 


XXII. Hyciera (2), s. Asklepios. 


XXIII. Tueos Hypsistros (12). 
Sarytscham n. von Magnesia (1), Altar und Avyvayiar ; ° 
Thyateira (3) ;’ Hierokaisareia (1) ;8 Philadelpheia (2) ;° 
Kula (1) ;”? Silandos (1) ;" Tschatal Tepe (Gebiet von 
Bagis ?) (1) ;"* Ak Tasch (Temenothyrai ?) (1); Fata 
im Kaystrostal (1).“* 


XXIV. Tuea Hypsisre (1) in Gjélde bei Kula.” 


XXV. LETo (3). 
Kula (1) als dvvary beds ;*% Ajas Oren bei Kula (1) als 
Meter L;" ausserdem als Mutter der Artemis in einem 
Votivgedicht der Katakekaumene.* 


DO. Aik Ma GVELKNTOS (1) in Ali Beyli bei Hyrkanis.¥ 


XXVIT. Men (39). 
1. Ohne Beinamen (5): Sipylos (1), Statuette mit 
Weihung an Meter Plastene ;” Assar Tepe n. 6. von 
Kassaba (1) mit Zeus;* Sardes (1), Heiligtum ;” 


1CTG., 3799. 2 KoPra iia a. 3 Le Bas-W., 1670. 
4 Belege oe K.Pr., I, 186, dazu wach eine unpublizierte. 
mer. 1 tTSo, ye O dake 2. ORT ee | 


7 Kops II, 28 und 29; F. Cumont, Musée du cinquantenatre, 67, 54. 
B.C Ha sly Oke to 
KK, Pr., £139, unde Sa VL oni. 


10 Movoetov, 1878-1880, 161, TKO. 11 Le Bas-W., 708. 

12 Buresch, Aus Lyd., 119, 57. Pre Lea 

14 Movoetov, 1876-1878, 32, aA¢. TRIG Pry Lire: 

16 Movoetov, 1878-1880, 162, Tl. 17 Ebda, 1886, 78, dé’. 
18“ Appovia (Smyrna), 20. Mai, 1900, n. 1. Pre lierogs 

20 Ath. Mitt;, XII, 253, 67. aE 101d i, Moh SOR, 


22 Movoeiov, 1876-1878, 25, oxo. 
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Philadelpheia (1), Votivinschrift mit Relief, an- 
scheinend Men und Meter darstellend ;+ Darmara = 
Ppvyav AApovpynvev Karotkia 1M Kaystrostal (1) als 
TpoKabnpevos THS KOUNS.” ‘ 

2. M. Artemidoru (2): Ajas Oren bei Kula (1) als 
Mis A. mit Mis Labanas und Meter Tazene ;* Gjélde 
bei Kula (1) als M. A. Axiottenos.* 

3. M. Axiottenos (5): Sardes (1) ;° Kula (1) ;° Gjdlde 
bei Kula (3) ;’ einmal mit M. Uranios,® s. auch M. 
Artemidoru A.; Ajas Oren bei Kula (2), einmal als 
Axitenos.? 

4. M. Axiottenos ex Epikratu (3) in Gjélde bei Kula.” 

5. M. Kamareites (?) (1) in Giirneit bei Kula." 

6. M. ‘Labanas (2) Ajas Oren (1) salem Virco 
Mis Artemidoru und Meter; Kastollupedion bei 
Kula (1) mit M. Petraeites.” 

. M. Motyleites (1) in Ajas Oren bei Kula.” 

. M. Petraeites (3) : Gjélde (1) mit Men Tiamu und 
Meter ; Kastollupedion mit M. Labanas ; '* Kawakly 
bei Kula mit Meter Tazene.”’ 

g. M. Tiamu (12): Philadelpheia (1); Kula (2) mit 
Anaitis ; Gyjdlde bei Kula (2) mit M. Petraeites 
und Meter .. .,” mit Meter Atimis ;*! Ajas Oren (4) 
mit Anaitis™” und Meter Atimis ;” Aiwadlar bei Kula 
(1) mit Anaitis ;“* Maionia (2) mit Zeus Masphalat- 
tenos” bzw. diesem und M. Tyrannos.” 


COM] 


VG ey UE 2 Ath. Mitt., XX, 241. 
Pi eet VE Yay 4 Le Bas-W., 680. 
eke brani ss OCA. Gita: 


7K.Pr., Il, 185, dazu eine von Ramsay abgeschriebene unveréffentlichte. 

8 Movoctov 1878-1880, 167, TAO’. 

®Ebda, 1886, 84, dos’, und K.Pr., II, 205. 

10 K.Pr., II, 184; Movoetov, 1878-1880, 167, rA¢'; dazu eine unveréffentlichte 


von Ramsay abgeschriebene. 


1 Buresch, Aus Lyd., 85, 41. Aas KP ee Liza 

18 Ath. Mitt.,V1, 273, 23. 14 Buresch, Aus Lyd., 79, 39. 

AD KORE past 16 Ath, Mitt, Vi,2737) 22: 

1K Pry Ui pzni2oa; S105. SE(O1E Ale aut 

19 Ath. Mitty Xie a, 1035 2. C.£7, LV, 128, 

20K Preller 5 3 71 Movcetov 1886, 84, hol’. 

22 “Appovia (Smyrna), 20. und 31. Mai, 1900, n. 2, 4, 5. 

23 Ebda, 82 dod’. 24 Movoetoy 1884-1885, 54 vAy’. 
25 Le Bas-W., 667. 26 Ebda, 668 (Aon. fig. 136, 2). 


kes 
Se 
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10. M. Tyrannos (3): Kula (1) mit Zeus Ogmenos und 
Gotterkreis ;' Gjélde (1) ;* Maionia (1) mit Zeus 
Masphalattenos und M. 'Tiamu.? 

11. M. Uranios (2); Gjdlde bei Kula (1) mit M. 
Axiottenos ;* Saittai (1).’ 

[12. M. Hosios in Maionia ® ist ganz unsicher. | 


XXVIII. Merer (34). 

1. Ohne Beinamen bzw. Meter Theon (9) ; Thyateira (3) 
Priesterin, Hymnoden ;‘ Sardes (1) ;* Philadelpheia 
(2);° Katakekaumene (1);' Kula (1) als iarpuvy 
evdvrnros ;'' Maionia (1) Metroon.” 

. M. Adiasspulu in Kula (1).” 

3. M. Anatidos in Giirneit bei Kula (1),“* vielleicht = 
Anaitis. 

4. M. Atimis mit Men Tiamu (2); Gjélde (1) ” und 
Ajas Oren bei Kula (1)."° 

. M. Hipta (3): Kula (1) mit Zeus Sabazios ; ’ Gjélde 
(1) mit Zeus Sabazios ; ’® Maionia (1). 

>, MeOreiatin Kala)(1).% 

. M. Phileis (3) : Philadelpheia (1) ;”* Kula (2).” 

. M. Plastene (3), Heiligtum am Sipylos* (vgl. Pau- 
Sanias.2 Vou lis)7)). 

g. M. Silindene (1): Subaschy bei Inegj6l (Gebiet von 
Philadelpheia).” 

10. M. Sipylene (3) in Magnesia.” 

11. M. Tarsene (1) mit Apollo Tarsios in Kéres bei Kula.” 


N 


CON] ON GN 


1 Movoeiov, 1878-1880, 162 Tks’. * Le Bas-W., 685. 

3 Ebda. 668 (Jon. jig. 136, 2). 4 Movoeiov, 1878-1880, 167, TAD’. 
KS Pr le att 6 Le Bas-W., 675. 

ROG 3509 + 2:01, xX, Alois Kee io, 

8 Le Bas-W., 1653. ie CaP AV Las OAK bes 1,35, 
10“Appovia (Smyrna), 20. Mai, 1900, n. 1. 

Mier. e170, SOA LL LOT, 

13 Jiid., I, 176. 14 Thid., I, 178. 

19 Movoetiov, 1886, 84, dol’. 16 Ebda 82, dod’. 

W ABSA. XXI, 169. Se Pres LL 188: 

19 Tbid., 169. 20 Le Bas-W., 699. 

aK Praalean. 22 Movoetov, 1878-1880, 165, rAO’ ; K.Pr., I, 177. 
43 Ath. Mitt., XI, 252, 16 und 17; 271. ae Ke Pree ELAS. 


2° CLG., 3411 ; B.C.H., XVIII, 542 ; Fréhner, Zuscr. du Louvre, 163. 
26 Musée Belge, XI, 133. 
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12. M. Tasene oder Tazene, bzw. Thea T. (6): Gyjélde 


(3), einmal mit Men Tiamu und Men Petraeites ; * 
Ajas Oren bei Kula (1) mit Mis Labanas und Mis 
Artemidoru ; ® Kawakly bei Kula (2),* einmal mit 
Men Pereitess 


XXIX. Mneme? (1) in Philadelpheia.® 


XXX. Morra in Grabgedichten (2). 
Kula (1) ;’ Kale (Gebiet von Temenothyrai) (1).° 


XXXI. Nenene in Kula (1).” 


XXXIT. Nixe (2). 
Philadelpheia (1) ; Katakekaumene (1) auf Relief mit 


Demeter und Atenas 


XXXIIT. Nympwat (2). 
Philadelpheia (1) mit Horen in Gedicht ; Saryschlar bei 
Kula (1) als N. Karpodoteirai mit Zeus Seleukios.” 


XXXIV. PERsEPHONE in Grabgedichten (2). 
Kurtotan bei Daldis (1) mit Hades ;' Maionia (1) mit 
Hades.” 


XXXV. Pruros (1) in Philadelpheia2® 
XXXVI. Poramos (1) in Attaleia.! 


XXXVIT. SABATHIKOs (2). 
Gjélde (1) und Bebekli bei Kula (1).” 


XXXVITI. Sasazios (Zeus SABAZIos) (10). 
Philadelpheia (1) als Zeus S. Neauleites mit Zeus Kory- 
phaios;” Kula (1) mit Meter Hipta ;* Gjélde (2),“einmal 


1 Le Bas-W., 688; Buresch, Aus Lyd., 83» 40, 


pul sGol ea dee AE 183, 3 [bid., 204. 
a eesehe Aus Lyd., 58. OK Pr. Allpzu 264 ess 
6 [bid., IIL, 18. 7 Movoetov, 1876-1878, 41, ove’. 
8 Korte, Zuscr. Bureschianae, 50, 53. OK r iat vas 
107bid., LIT., 18; 1 Buresch, Aus Lyd., 69. 
zs rege ie 642. seo 200. 
10. Leta ia., Il, 170. 
16 Toid., III, 18. 17 Izvestija, IX, 237, 2 
18 Movceiov, 1878-1880, 167, TAN’. 19K .Pr., Il, 224. 
UT O1dBr 4 Nee 414.B.S.A., XXI, 169. 


2 Unverdffentlichtes, von Ramsay abgeschriebenes Fragment. 
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mit Meter Hipta;! Sandal bei Kula (3),? einmal mit 
Artemis Anaitis;® Koloenon Katoikia in der Katake- 


kaumene (1), Einftihrung des Kultes im Jahre 100-101 
n. Chr. ;* Maionia (1) ;° Uschiimiisch bei Saittai (1).° 


XXXIX. Sorema (THE S.) (2). 
Manawly bei Philadelpheia (1) ;’ Gebiet von Hypaipa (1).° 


XL. TycueE (6). 
Thyateira (5) als T., T. Poleos oder Agathe T. mit eigener 
Priesterin verehrt ;* Philadelpheia (1) als 'T. Agathe.” 


XLI. Tyrimnos (19). 
Lokalgott der Stadt Thyateira, dort als wzpordrwp Geds 
durch einen eigenen Priester verehrt," Heiligtum vor der 
Stadt ; # Agon: Tupiuveca oder YeBacra Tupipvera ; 
Gfters dem Apollo als "AwéAdAov Tvpiuvos™ oder dem 
Helios-Apollo als “HAvos Tv@cos ’AadéAAwy Tupipvaios ” 
geglichen, Symbol : Doppelbeil. 


XLII. Zeus (40). 
1. Ohne Beinamen (6): Hormoita bei Magnesia (1) ;* 
Thyateira (1) in Grabgedicht;" Troketta (1) in 
Gedicht als Kronion ; '* Assar Tepe bei Urganly (1) mit 
Men ;” Hajarly s. von Maionia (1), Priesterstelle ; ” 
Kula (1) als Vater der Artemis in Votivgedicht.” 


1K.Pr., II, 188. 2 Movoetov, 1878-1880, 164, rAy‘ und 171, Tp’. 
3 Movoeiov, 1878-1880, 164, TAP’. 
4 Roscher, Myth, Lex., 1V, 244, Abb. 3 (nach meiner Aufnahme). 


oe Prell eros. O101a.,/ 218: 

"Tou, 1155317; SAA Nii lily s4., 3: 

®K.Pr., Il, 25, 26,27 und 48 ; Paris, Quatenus feminae rem publicam attigerint, 
72,6, 

10 Jéid., III, 18. PCL GertAd 7 tASAT a Wt. Ll OF, 


BCL Gangs qlee bene AO, 

MAL muVGl hg ele an geet 237, 02 2 es, C115 44, 105,203 W.Pr It 62 
und 63. 

4F.Cetip ly Agata und A04) 26 3 6 Proll 20.3 J:H.S., SXXVIT ro8; 21, 

I CS. Ga g500 wee Cull tor, 24nd 496, 40 + Class. Hew IL 137, 
147 Po Ler rs: 

16 Buresch, Aus Lyd., 138. PO CL.G,, 3511: 

eighth ye be BES 19 Ath, Mitt., XX, 501. 

nth SA oy ed OLS Ep 21°A puovia (Smyrna), 20, Mai, 1900, n. 1. 
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Aerios (1) in Topalar (Gebiet von Maionia).’ 
. Agoraios (1) in Ariandos (Gebiet von Saittai).° 
. Autheites (1) in Jijenli im Kaystrostal.’ 

Dareddenos (1) in Elbi im obern Kaystrosgebiet.* 
Digindenos (1) in Kajadschik ebendort.’ 
Eumenes (Soter) (1) in Philadelpheia.® 
. Galaktios (1) in Kale (Gebiet von Temenothyrai).’ 
. Glauka? (1) in Ekiskuju bei Borlu.® 
. Keraunios (5): Thyateira (2) ;° Jagyrdy swischen 
Thyateira und Gordos (1) ;'° Oraklar (Gebiet von 
Maionia ?) (1) ;" Gjdlde bei Kula (1).” 


NNNNNNNNN 


. Z. Koryphaios mit Z. Sabazios (1) in Philadelpheia.” 
. Z. Ktesios (1) in Kula."* 
. Z. Mamuzenos (1) bei Troketta.” 


Z. Masphalattenos (2) in Maionia mit Men Tyrannos 
und Men Tiamu ?° oder letzterem allein.”” 


Z. Megistos (1) in Gjélde bei Kula.” 


. Z. Misnyenos (1) in Sejid Owassy bei Apollonis.” 

. Z. Ogmenos (1) in Kula mit Men Tyrannos.” 

. Z. Patrios (1) in Attaleia, Priesterstelle.”! 

. Z. Petarenos (1) in Sardes.” 

. Z. Phratrios (1) in Belen (Gebiet von Hierokaisareia).” 
. Z. Polieus (4) in Sardes, Heiligtum mit Artemis,” 


Priester,” Agon: Acacva.” 


. Z. Seleukios (1) in Saryschlar bei Kula mit Nymphai 


Karpodoteirai.” 


Z. Soter (1) in Taitan Kjo1 bei Salihly,” vgl. Z. Eumenes. 


Gee TNS ad t Class Revi LV By is, 
PLUG) OU LEC r GN LUE s Oa Uy €KPr., TIT} 77. 

5 Buresch, Aus Lyd., 125, 63. °K Pr, dibs: 

7 Korte, Zuscr. Bureschianae, 29, 52. gO rey ne BEY 

nfs a he Od Bh OG Ley ee ad 9G re ee BE 1S] Bld as 1 OO 

UK Pree TIT, 13 12 Le Bas-W., 1674. 


A KORE PILLS sea ee 14 Movoetov, 1878-1880, 160, TKa’, 


LG TKS Pre laga te 16 Ebda 668 (don. fig. 136, 2). 
17 Le Bas-W., 667. 18 J.I7.S., KKXVIU Or, ag: 


19 Buresch, Aus Lyd., 28, 15. 


31'BLCL1., m1, 400. 22 Ath. Mitt.. XXXIII, 156, 15. 
23K Pr, Lies. 

24 Am. J. Arch. XVIII, 321, 29 ; Movoetov, 1876-1878, 25, oxd. 

OSG, 2401 ae At 40°C LG 34 OER Te 

47K Pre, k1h200, 28 Thid., 16. 


20 Movoetov, 1878-1880, 162, Tks’. 
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24. Z. Soter Olympios (1) in Larisa im Kaystrostal.' 
25. Z. Tarigyenos (Targyenos) (2) in Ideli bei Philadel- 


pheia.? 


26. Z. Termaios (1) in Maionia.’ 


XLII. Tueos, Tura oder THEor mit Beinamen (20). 


9.0 ID AYN Z 


mal 


— 
NO & 


Ge 


14. 


Theos aorpdérrwv kat Bpovray (1) in Emre bei Kula.’ 
Theos Basileus (1) in Saittai.° 

Theos ’Emxoos (1) in Ajas Oren bei Kula.° 

Theos kpetvov rods Gvras kai vexpovs (1) in Thyateira.’ 
Thea Aliane (1) in Kula, das Relief Dionysos und 
Satyr zeigend.® 

Thea Boviia ayy} odurnvn (2) in Maionia und Gjélde.’ 
Thea Kornene (1) in Tschitschekli Jeni Kjoi (Gebiet 
von Philadelpheia).” 

Thea Matyene (1) in Philadelpheia.” 

Thea Urania (1) in der Katakekaumene.” 

Theoi “Emnxooe (1), Gjédschek zw. Thyateira und 
Gordos.”” 


. Theoi ’Ezovpdévio: cai KarayOdvioe (1) in Thyateira.™ 
. Theoi Karayédvoc (3), Thyateira (1) mit Theoi ’Ezrov- 


pavio. ; Kenes bei Thyateira (1); Gordos (1).”° 
Theoi Patrioi (4), Selindenon Katoikia bei Parsa (1) ; 
Gordos (2) ;’° Kirseli = Kleimakenon Katoikia im Kays- 
trostal (1). 


Theoi Soteres (1) in Philadelpheia.” 


XLIV. THEIon (2). 
Die géttliche Macht ohne besonderen Namen verehrt 


in Tutludscha bei Gordos (1);” Saryserli s. von 
Philadelpheia (1).” 


LK Pr; LIT, S284, Anm. 7; 2 pian 295 und ilil,) 78, 
3 Buresch, Aus Lyd., 73, 35. 4Ebda 76, 37. 

5 Movceiov, 1886, 77, ps". 6 Ebda 80, do’. 

7 Ath. Mitt., XXIV, 237. 8 Le Bas-W., 699 a. 

® Unveréffentlichte, von Ramsay abgeschriebene Inschriften. 

gd Ys eA BI RCEE 1 Ath. Mitt., XII, 256, 22. 
12° Appovia (Smyrna), 31. Mai, 1goo, n. 7. 
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21 Buresch, Aus Lyd., 139 f. eK LIL 30. 
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Uberblicken wir die vorhergehende Liste, so k6nnen von 
den 44 darin enthaltenen Gottheiten 21, namlich Aphrodite, 
Asklepios, Athene, Demeter, Dionysos, Hades, Herakles, Hermes, 
Hygieia, Moira, Nike, Nymphai, Persephone, Tyche, Agathos 
Daimon, Arete, Charites, Eudaimonia, Hestia, Mneme und 
Plutos, von denen die sieben letztgenannten nur je einmal 
in dem Privatheiligtum von Philadelpheia vorkommen, als 
griechisch in Anspruch genommen werden, wahrend 15, 
namlich Aggdistis, Anaitis, Artemis,! Atarknateis, Attis, Hosios 
Dikaios, Hypsistos, Hypsiste, Ma, Men, Meter, Nenene, 
Sabathikos, Sabazios, ‘Tyrimnos als ungriechisch zu erkennen 
sind. Bei den 8 iibrig bleibenden, nimlich Apollo, Helios, 
Leto, Potamos ?, Soteira, Zeus, den unter Theos (Thea, Theoi) 
und unter Theion zusammengefassten ist entweder die Bedeutung 
unsicher oder aber die Zuweisung an die eine oder die andere 
Gruppe nicht ohne Weiteres méglich, weil sich hier unter dem 
Namen und der dusseren Erscheinung griechischer Géotter in 
vielen Fallen nichtgriechische Gottheiten verbergen bzw. 
hellenische und nichthellenische in Eins zusammengeflossen 
sind. Wenn Apollo, der als Chresterios, Soter, Paian der 
griechische Gott ist, als Theos Bozenos, als Nisyreites und 
Tarsios das Doppelbeil als Attribut fiihrt und wenn er ebenso wie 
Helios mit dem einheimischen Gotte von Thyateira, Tyrimnos, 
assimiliert wird, wenn Leto einerseits, der griechischen Sage 
entsprechend, als Mutter des Apollo und der Artemis aufgefasst, 
andererseits als Meter Leto und duvarn Oeds der kleinasiatischen 
Muttergottheit angeglichen wird, wenn der oberste griechische 
Himmelsgott Zeus mit allerhand lokalem Kult entspringenden 


1 Den Versuch, Artemis ihrem Namen und Ursprung nach zu einer griechischen 
Gottheit zu machen, halte ich fur verfehlt und unter anderem schon dadurch widerlegt, 
dass der altlydische Kult von Sardes (wie der von Ephesos) unméglich von den Griechen 
eingefuhrt bzw. ubernommen sein kann. Fur mich ist Artemis eine individuell aus- 
gebildete Variante der kleinasiatischen Muttergéttin, die sich bereits in vorgriechischer 
Zeit uber das Kulturgebiet des agiischen Meeres (so auch tiber Griechenland) verbreitet 
hat und von den griechischen Einwanderern ubernommen und weiter ausgestaltet worden 
ist. Nun ist es ja moglich, dass in einem oder in dem anderen lydischen Kulte nicht 
eigentlich die einheimische, sondern die in griechischer Umbildung sozusagen riickein- 
gefubrte Géttin vorliegt ; ftir die Statistik sind diese Falle von geringer Bedeutung. 
Ob z. B. auch Aphrodite eine urspriinglich griechische oder nichtgriechische Gottheit 
ist, ist dagegen hier gleichgultig, da Lydien als Heimat ihres Kultes nicht in Frage 
kommt, dieser vielmehr dort zweifellos als griechischer Import anzusehen ist. Ahnliches 
gilt, mit den spiter gemachten Einschrankungen, fiir Apollo. 


alg 
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Beinamen versehen erscheint, so liegt in allen diesen Fallen 
griechisch-kleinasiatischer Synkretismus klar zutage. Fir die 
Statistik habe ich es hier also so gehalten, dass ich in jedem 
einzelnen Falle unter sorgfiltiger Abwagung der fiir die eine 
oder die andere Zuteilung sprechenden Griinde dirimiert habe. 
Einzelne Fehlgriffe sind dabei unvermeidlich, aber das Gesamt- 
bild wird durch sie gewiss nicht verschoben. 

Auf diesen Grundlagen aufgebaut ergibt die Statistik 
nunmehr ftir die 21 griechischen Gottheiten 70, fiir die 15 
nichtgriechischen 194 inschriftliche Bezeugungen. Von den 
8 unsicheren oder synkretistischen Gottheiten mit zusammen go 
Belegen kommen dann zu ersteren noch 47, zu letzteren noch 
43 hinzu. Zusammengenommen stehen demnach 117 epi- 
graphischen Zeugnissen fiir griechische Kulte 237 solche ftir 
nichtgriechische gegeniiber, d. h. zwei Daten, die mit der ein- 
dringlichen Sprache der Zahlen erkennen lassen, wie weit Lydien 
in Wahrheit von einer vélligen Hellenisierung entfernt geblie- 
ben ist. 

Die zuletzt angestellten Erérterungen diirften gezeigt haben, 
dass sich ihnlich wie die islamische, die christliche, die rémische 
so auch die griechische Religionsschicht in Lydien ohne allzu- 
grosse Schwierigkeiten aussondern und abheben lasst. Versuchen 
wir nunmehr, ob uns unsere Schichtengrabung auch bei den noch 
iibrig bleibenden nichtgriechischen Kulten nicht im Stiche lasst. 

Schiirer und F. Cumont haben wahrscheinlich gemacht, dass 
der Kult des Theos Hypsistos die in Kleinasien sehr zahlreich 
angesiedelten und in mehr oder weniger paganisierten Vereinen 
organisierten Diasporajuden und ihre Proselyten zu seinen haupt- 
sichlichsten Trigern hatte und dass sich unter dem Namen des 
“ Téchsten” eigentlich der Gott Israels verbirgt.' Die aus den 
verschiedensten Teilen Lydiens bisher bekannt gewordenen In- 
schriften dieses Gottes, der bezeichnender Weise nie mit andern 
Gottern, namentlich niemals mit einer weiblichen Gottheit 
gepaart erscheint, sind ein Beweis ftir die Starke dieser Diaspora 
und ihres Kultureinflusses auch in dieser Landschaft. Derselben 
Jiidischen oder giidisch beeinflussten Schicht glaube ich aus bereits 
an anderer Stelle dargelegten Griinden* auch den von Sabazios 


1F, Cumont, Musée du cinqguantenaire, 67, zu n. 54. 
2K.Pr., II, 224. 
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scharf zu trennenden Sabathikos zuweisen und weiterhin anneh- 
men zu sollen, dass der Name—aber auch nur dieser—der Thea 
Hypsiste, in der wohl eine Meter zu erkennen ist, von dem 
Namen des Hypsistos beeinfiusst ist. 

Fiir die Ausstrahlung syrtscher Kulte nach Lydien liegt 
ein freilich nicht véllig sicheres Zeugnis in dem Namen der 
Gottin Atarknateis vor, die man wohl mit Recht der Atargatis 
gleichgesetzt hat. 

Dass auch die mehr als zwei Jahrhunderte wahrende Per- 
serherrschaft, wahrend welcher nicht nur persische Satrapen und 
ihr Gefolge, sondern auch persische Truppen im Lande 
standen und, wie der Name der hyrkanischen Ebene und 
wohl auch der von Dareiukome in Erinnerung gehalten haben, 
auch persische Kolonisten angesiedelt wurden, in den lydischen 
Kulten irgendwelche Spuren hinterlassen habe, miisste aus all- 
gemeinen Erwigungen heraus angenommen werden, auch wenn 
greifbare Beweise dafiir fehlten. Dass dabei jedoch weniger an 
die hohe Ahuramasdareligion des Dareios als an volkstiim- 
lichere Kulte zu denken wire und dass vor allem die den 
einheimischen lydischen verwandten Gottheiten grésste Aussicht 
auf Verbreitung hatten, ist ebenfalls einleuchtend. In der Tat 
hat die der GGttermutter (und Artemis) nahestehende Anahita 
unter dem Namen Anaitis nicht nur in der hyrkanischen Ebene 
in dem spateren Hierokaisareia und in der Kaystrosebene in 
Hypaipa zwei grosse offizielle Heiligttimer mit national per- 
sischem Kult erhalten, sondern auch sonst vielfach Verehrung 
gefunden, namentlich in der Katakekaumene, wo, vielleicht in 
der Nahe von Kastollos, ein persischer Militérposten oder 
eine Miilitarkolonie bestanden haben diirfte. Dass ausser 
Anaitis auch noch der Gott oder die Gétter Hosios Dikaios per- 
sischen Ursprungs waren, wie Puchstein meinte, wird man mit 
F. Cumont wohl doch ablehnen miissen, weil mit diesem 
Namen sicher auch Men und wahrscheinlich auch ein ein- 
heimischer kleinasiatischer Gott bezeichnet wurde. Nur das 
scheint médglich, dass in dem Namen und der diesem Namen 
zugrundeliegenden ethischen Konzeption des Gottesbegriffes 


1 Die Einwirkung syrischer, von der babylonischen Astralreligion beeinflusster 
Religionsvorstellungen glaube ich ferner in dem Beinamen BaowAnis xdopov der Artemis 
sowie im Namen der Thea Urania zu erkennen. 
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persischer Religionseinfluss vorliegt, der nattirlich ebenso gut 
unpersische Gottheiten erfassen konnte, wie z. B. griechische 
Religionsvorstellungen einheimische Kulte in vielen Fallen 
nachweislich beeinflusst haben. 

Mit grosser Miachtigkeit tritt weiterhin die pArygzsche 
Religtonsschicht in ganz Lydien auf, namentlich aber in dem 
nordlydischen Berglande, wo sich ein breiter Strom thrako- 
phrygischer Einwanderer iiber eine nichtindogermanische 
Bevélkerung ergossen haben muss. Die Verehrung des in- 
dogermanischen minnlichen Hauptgottes, der in zahlreichen 
lokalen, aber schwerlich griechischen Zeuskulten iiber Lydien 
verbreitet ist, die des mit ihm vielfach konkurrierenden Frucht- 
barkeitsgottes Sabazios, der im Laufe der Entwickelung aller- 
dings viele fremde Elemente aufgenommen hat, vor allem 
aber der Kult des phrygischen Gottes Manes-Men, der, wie 
Ramsay gesehen hat, mit dem Monde urspriinglich nichts 
zu tun hat, sind mit ihrer hohen Zahl von 64 epigraphischen 
Zeugnissen eindrucksvolle Beweise ftir die Bedeutung der 
Phryger ftir Lydiens Religionsgeschichte. 

Haben wir auch diese phrygische Schicht durchstossen, so 
treffen wir auf eine letzte, ftir uns alteste Schicht, welche wir 
nach der sie beherrschenden Hauptgottheit als die der Meter- 
religion oder als die anato/ische benennen kénnen. Aber die 
grosse Mutter, die in der reichen Fiille ihrer Namen, mag sie 
als Agegdistis, Leto, Ma, Nenene, als Thea mit irgend einem 
lokalen Beinamen oder, in individueller Ausgestaltung, als Artemis 
auftreten, immer vollig klar erkennbar bleibt, ist in dieser 
Schicht nicht allein. Neben ihr steht vielmehr die Gestalt 
eines jugendlichen Gottes, bald Attis, bald Apollo, bald Helios, 
vielleicht auch Hosios Dikaios, bald ‘Tyrimnos benannt und doch 
immer derselbe, ein jugendlicher Begleiter und urspriinglich 
wohl auch Sohn der grossen Mutter. Es ist ungemein wichtig, 
dass als charakteristisches Attribut dieses Gottes auch in einer 
ganzen Reihe lydischer Kulte das Doppelbeil erscheint, d. h. die 


1 Wie weiter unten ausgefuhrt, durfte sich jedoch der Kult des indogermanischen 
minnlichen Hauptgottes nicht erst durch die Phryger, sondern bereits durch die vor 
ihnen nach Kleinasien und vielleicht auch nach Lydien eingedrungenen Indogermanen in 
Anatolien verbreitet haben. Eine Scheidung dieser alteren indogermanischen von der 
phrygischen Religionsschicht ist jedoch nicht méglich. 

2 Ramsay, /7,7Z.S., IV, 31 ; vgl. Sittig, De Graecorum nom. theophoris, 154. 
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Waffe, welche auf dem 4Altesten Denkmal kleinasiatischer 
Religion, der grossen Gétterprozession von Boghaskoi, der 
einzige gdttliche Begleiter der grossen Mutter ftihrt. Ein 
iibergeordneter oder auch nur ein gleichgeordneter Vatergott 
neben der Muttergéttin hat in dieser Religionsschicht keinen 
Platz, und wenn in der erwahnten Géotterprozession ein solcher 
Vatergott mit seinem Gefolge der G6ttermutter mit ihrem 
Begleiter entgegenkommt, so ist hier entweder das eindringen 
von Gottheiten aus Vorderasien anzunehmen oder aber auf religi- 
Gsem Gebiete genau dasselbe zu beobachten, was uns das Studium 
der Boghask6i-Inschriften auf sprachlichem Gebiete immer deut- 
licher erkennen lasst : dass bereits in der Hethiterzeit eine, viel- 
leicht die erste, indogermanische Welle vom Westen nach 
Kleinasien gedrungen ist und sich dort mit der einheimischen 
anatolischen Schicht gemischt hat, so den Beginn einer Entwicke- 
lung bezeichnend, die durch spiteres Nachstrémen neuer in- 
dogermanischer Bevélkerungselemente wie durch friedliche 
Kulturdurchdringung zu immer tieferer Wirkung gelangt 
ist.) 

Zum Schlusse méchte ich noch einmal Ziffern sprechen 
lassen. Im Ganzen liegen uns fiir die vorchristliche Religion 
Lydiens mit Ausnahme des Roma- und Kaiserkultes 354 in- 
schriftliche Zeugnisse vor. Davon entfallen auf die griechische 
Schicht 117, auf die jiidisch beeinflusste 14, auf die syrische 3, 
auf die persische 44, auf die phrygische 64, und auf die ilteste 
anatolische Schicht 112 Zeugnisse. So stark hat noch in der 
rémischen Kaiserzeit, der die Inschriften ja zum ganz tiber- 
wiegenden Teile angehGren, das Altanatolische in den Kulten 
Lydiens fortgewirkt! Kann es einen besseren Beweis daftir 
geben, dass Ramsay mit seinem Suchen nach diesem Altanato- 
lischen keinem Irrlicht nachgegangen ist ? 

1'Vgl. auch die Jahreshefte, XVIII, 66 ff., zusammengestellten Reliefs, welche die 


anatolische Mutter mit dem Vater und dem Sohne vereint zeigen. 
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XIX. 
SKEPSIS IN THE TROAD 
by W. Lear 


I. THE SITE 


THE site of Skepsis was for a long time the main unsolved problem 
of the topography of the Troad. For this Strabo, or rather our 
text of Strabo, was mainly to blame; for the data therein pro- 
vided are in fact inconsistent and irreconcilable. We learn 
from him that Old Skepsis was some way down the avAwy or 
upper valley of the Aisepos (§§ 44-55),’ and that the later 
Skepsis was only 60 stades from it. Therefore both towns must 
have been in the Aisepos valley. This conclusion was accepted 
by H. Kiepert, and is embodied in his Forme Orbis Antiqut. 
Yet we find that the territories of Skepsis and Kebren were 
separated by the Scamander (§ 33); so that Skepsis must have 
lain in the Scamander valley. 

The earlier explorers of the Troad did not trouble much 
about texts, but allowed themselves to be guided by wholly 
fallacious resemblances of modern Turkish names ; and finding 
on the slopes of Mt. Chigri, near Alexandria, a ‘Turkish village 
called Uskiib, they at once decided that this was Skepsis, and 
that the neighbouring town of Ine—more properly Ezine—was 
the village of Ainea which, according to Strabo, lay near Skepsis. 
This site is separated from the Aisepos valley by nearly 50 miles, 
500 stades—more than half the breadth of the Troad. It was 
left to L. Schmitz, in Smith’s Dictionary of Geography, to com- 
bine the two in the naive statement that Skepsis lay “on the 
river Aesepus, 150 stadia to the $.E. of Alexandria Troas !” 

Meanwhile an important site, about half-way between the 


1 All references to Strabo are to the §§ of XIII, i. 
(267) 
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Aisepos valley and Mt. Chigri, was awaiting identification. 
The ruins of a very considerable Greek town were known to 
exist on the Kurshunlu-tepe near Bairamich. Leake (Tour in 
Asia Minor, 274) had taken them to be the remains of Kebren, 
while H. Kiepert (F.O.4., IX, 3) gave the spot the name of 
Scamandri, a town which, if it existed at all, is too insignificant 
to have passed into history. Barker Webb, and Schliemann 
after him, took it to be Palaiskepsis, though it is a considerable 
distance from the Aisepos valley in which Palaiskepsis certainly 
lay ; Skepsis itself they placed at Bairamich. It was the English 
architect Pullan who first identified the Kurshunlu-tepe with 
Skepsis, basing his theory on the very good ground that coins of 
Skepsis predominated among those offered for sale at Bairamich ; 
I may add that this was equally true when Mr. Hasluck and I 
visited Bairamich in 1911. Calvert, having discovered Kebren 
elsewhere, agreed with Pullan, and Thacher Clarke took the 
same view. ‘They were finally proved to be right by Judeich, 
who was fortunate enough to find on the Kurshunlu-tepe a 
fragment apparently of a proxeny decree by the town of Skepsis 
(Kiepert-Festschrift, 1898, 225 ff.).1_ The situation of Skepsis 
is therefore a known datum, and the text of Strabo must, if 
possible, be brought into harmony with the facts. 

The Scamander valley consists of three divisions separated 
by defiles. The middle valley leads from the precipitous gorge 
of the Bally-dagh eastwards to the town of Bairamich. A little 
above this begins the narrow ravine which separates the middle 
valley from the upper, that in which stand to-day the villages of 
Kara-kidi and Chirpilar. This defile is not steep or impassable 
like that of the Bally-dagh; the hills are of softer rock, and 


1'The stone contains only pieces of a few lines, of which the restoration is un- 
certain; the significant part is as follows :— 


av Kat éxt pulAyv mpoceyy- 
papylva. nv av GéeA[ne Kat eicay- 
wynv] «is Sknww kat [eaywyiv 
mavtTjwv é4 moA€uwe [kat ev eipy- 
vyt alovAe Kat [aomoveet Kat z- 
pocoloov éxi BolvAnv. 
As Judeich remarks, such honorific decrees were only set up by the town which granted 


them, so there can be no doubt that the inscription was at Skepsis. With this fragment 
was found another so imperfect that nothing can be made of it. 
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slope at an angle which permits the path to follow the river 
bed never very far from the water. At the point where the 
path leaves the defile and crosses by a bridge into the more 
open upper plain stands the steep conical hill of the Kurshunlu- 
tepe, rising to a height of 1070 feet, about 500 feet above the 
river. ‘The position is undoubtedly the dominating point of the 
central Troad ; not only does it completely command the roads 
to the east and south-east—to the dale of Avunia and over the 
shoulder of Ida to Edremid—but it also lies on the flank of the 
still more important road leading from Bairamich to the upper 
basin of the Granikos. ‘The summit commands a wide view all 
around ; whatever may have been the case with Old Skepsis, 
the new city was certainly zepicxerros, though it need hardly 
be added that Strabo’s etymology (see § 42, translated below) 
has nothing in its favour except the hesitation with which he 
propounds it. It is, however, perhaps a shade less ridiculous 
than that given by Steph. Byz., é€xkAndn d€ amo rod oxnpacbat 
thy Péav avti rov mwatdos AiOov Teketv. 

With one exception this site fulfils all the conditions for 
the locality of Skepsis to be deduced from Strabo. In particular 
it is just the 120 stades from Kotylos which he names. Kotylos 
is a fixed point, for it is defined as the mountain from which 
flow the Scamander, the Granikos and the Aisepos ; and Hajji- 
Oldiiren, the orographic centre of the Troad, is just 120 stades 
from the Kurshunlu-tepe. Moreover, the site is separated from 
Kebren by the Scamander (§ 32), and it lies “between the 
territory of Aineias and Lyrnessos” (§ 53), for it is right on 
the road from the plain of the Scamander, the territory of 
Aineias, to the plain of Thebe (Edremid) where Strabo, follow- 
ing Demetrios, placed Lyrnessos. 

There remains, however, the one important discrepancy 
which has been the root of all the trouble. Our text of Strabo 
says that Skepsis lay 60 stades from Old Skepsis. Now Old 
Skepsis can, from the data of §§ 44-45, be fixed within narrow 
limits to the neighbourhood of the village of Koyun-eli in 
Avunia (see 4.B.8.4., XXI, 16 ff.) ; and this village is not 60, 
but just about 260 stades from the Kurshunlu-tepe. 

The testimony of even better MSS. than those on which we 
have to depend for Strabo is notoriously untrustworthy where 
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numerals are concerned ; in this case there can be little doubt 
that the original reading was oradiouco€ (260) instead of 
oradioué. Nothing is commoner than the dropping of a 
repeated letter ; and in this case the supposition puts an end to 
all trouble. 


Il. THE REMAINS 


Kurshunlu-tepe is now bare and uninhabited, except for a 
poor Yuruk hamlet on the eastern side. Here and there a small 
ridge marks the presence of the foundations of a wall; but 
nothing is left above ground, and the builders of Bairamich are 
now reduced to searching underground for squared stones. It 
was. very different in the middle of the 18th century. At 
that time the ruins of Skepsis must have been as imposing as 
those of Assos. But the plain of Bairamich was for a long time 
under the rule of a semi-independent feudal family (dere-beys) 
called Hademzade. The chief in the latter part of the century 
was one Osman, a man who was seized with the spirit of pro- 
gress, and set about making roads, bridges and mosques with 
destructive eagerness. His name is recorded in inscriptions in 
the forecourt of the mosque of Bairamich with the date of 
A.H. 1207 (A.D. 1792-1793) and on the bridge with the date 
1210 (A.D. 1795-1796). Fortunately the English traveller 
Dr. E. D. Clarke arrived on the spot in 1801, just in time to 
record something of what Skepsis had been. The following are 
extracts from his account (Trave/s, ed. 4, III, 163-168, 185) :— 

“The principal site of the antiquities upon Kushunlu (sz) 
Tepe is about half way up the side of the immense cone which 
bears this name; but very remarkable ruins may be traced 
thence all the way to the summit... . The first that we 
noticed was an area, g2 yards long and 54 wide, covered with 
fragments of terra-cotta, and also with pieces of ancient glass. 
. . . On the north side, part of a wall remained by which the 
area had been originally enclosed, about 14 feet in height. 
The work seemed to be of the age of the Romans, from the 
baked tiles, four inches thick, and the cement used in its con- 
struction. On the western extremity of the area were con- 
siderable remains of baths, whose stuccoed walls and terra-cotta 
conduits were still entire in several places. An excavation had 
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been made by the Turks, on the south side, for the stones of the 
foundation, to the depth of 22 feet. By the appearance of the 
fod ucetions: the walls, on this side at least, had been double, and 
admitted of a passage between them. Above this area, perhaps 
that of a temple, towards the north, were tombs. We entered 
an arched vault, 13 yards long and 5 wide, and saw near to it 
the remains of a bath, wanting only the roof. Here lay some 
columns 16 inches in diameter, among pieces of broken amphore, 
fragments of marble, granite, basalt, blue chalcedony and 
paspcter.e,'. 

“We presently came to the cornice of a Doric temple, of 
such prodigious size that our artist, Mons. Preaux, said he had 
seen nothing like it in Athens. There were other Doric 
remains; and the shaft of one Corinthian column, 22 inches in 
diameter. . . . Higher upon the hill we found the remains of 
another temple ; the area of this measured 140 yards long and 
44 wide. Here the workmen had taken up about a hundred 
blocks of stone and marble ; every one of which measured 5 feet 
11 inches in length, and 18 inches in thickness. We after- 
wards found one of the angular corners of this temple ; a bath, 
whose roof was yet entire, and another fragment of the Doric 
entablature before mentioned. 

“A spacious winding road, 16 yards in breadth, leads from 
the remains of these temples to the top of the Kushunla. All 
the way up may be noticed the remains of former works; but 
upon the summit there is a small oblong area, six yards in 
length, and two in breadth, exhibiting vestiges of the highest 
antiquity. The stones forming the enclosure are as rude as those 
of Tirynthus in Argolis ; and the whole is encircled by a grove 
of venerable oaks, covering the top of the cone. The entrance 
to this area is from the south ; upon the east and west, on the 
outside of the trees, are stones, ranged like what we, in England, 
call Druidical circles.” 

The description makes one’s mouth water! But when 
Barker Webb visited the place a few years later, in 1819, the 
destruction seemed to him complete (Topog. de la Troade, p. 79). 
He, as we have seen, took the site to be Old Skepsis and placed 
Skepsis itself at the modern Bairamich ; in this he was followed 
by Schliemann, who, in 1881, still found “the ruin of the great 
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wall, which is 2°80 m. thick, and of the same kind of masonry 
as the walls of Assos,” and on the summit “the foundations of a 
chamber 3 m. long by 1°80 m. broad, the walls being ‘60 m. 
thick ; but outside of it are large rudely formed blocks... . 
The position of the blocks seems to indicate that the building 
had an oval form, and it may probably therefore have been a 
tower.” (Troja, Eng. Trans., p. 271.) He also describes some 
other remains ; but superficial excavation led to no result ; and 
it seems unlikely that any addition to our knowledge of ancient 
Skepsis from remains in situ is to be hoped for. It is a serious 
loss. I may add that Mr. Hasluck and I searched in vain for 
the slightest trace of the small sanctuary on the summit seen by 
both Clarke and Schliemann. Nothing remains above ground, 
nothing either on the summit or, so far as we could see or hear, 
anywhere else. 

A word may be added about the modern town of Bairamich. 
Whether or no this stands on an ancient site it is now impossible 
to say; it is full of ancient stones, but, as we have seen, until 
the contrary is proved it must be assumed that these have been 
brought hither from Kurshunlu-tepe. But I have elsewhere 
(4.B.S8.4., XVII, 273-274) shown reasons for thinking that the 
ancient Berytis or Birytis may have stood on the site; in any 
case it cannot have been far away. It is known only from coins. 
with the legend BIPY, and from its appearance in the Attic 
tribute lists, where the Bepvovor of do rye Idye pay the modest 
sum of ten mine; and from Stephanos, Bépuris, Tpwikn méAus 
(cf. BypOpos, woArs Tpoikn. Compare also Wroth in B.M.C., 
Troas, p. xlv.) But whether it be Berytis or no, it is the 
likeliest place where one can hope to learn something more of 
Skepsis. 

Til. HISTORY 


Our chief direct authority for the history of Skepsis is in 
Strabo, XIII, i, §52. This is quoted from Demetrios, a learned 
antiquary and a native of the town, and may be regarded as first- 
hand authority for the local legend in the 2nd century B.c. Strabo 
follows it up with three sections of his own, which add 
nothing of importance for earlier days. Of these the first, §53, 
is devoted to an excursus on the wanderings of Aineias ; Strabo 
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points out that the foundation legend as stated by Demetrios is 
inconsistent with the tradition prevalent in his day. It is note- 
worthy that he takes no notice of the official Roman version, 
and ignores Virgil, though the deneid was already published 
when he wrote. The next section, §54, contains the long and 
interesting account of the preservation of the library of Aristotle 
at Skepsis by Neleus, the legatee of Theophrastus, and its ultimate 
rescue, in a sadly decayed state, by the bibliophile Apellikon, 
the contemporary of Sulla. The story, the truth or at least the 
completeness of which is open to serious question, belongs rather 
to the history of the Aristotelian literature than to that of the 
town, and must be left out of sight here. The fourth section, 
§55, is devoted to a brief mention of the two most famous natives 
of Skepsis, Demetrios himself and the rhetorician and statesman 
Metrodoros, the intimate friend of Mithradates, and contributes 
nothing further to the history of the town. It will be enough 
therefore if we confine ourselves to §52, of which I give the 
following translation:— 

“Old Skepsis (IIaAaioxnys) lies inland of Kebren in the 
highest district of Ida, near Polichna. It was once 
called Skepsis, possibly from the fact that it is visible 
all round (cir aAXos el aro TOU TEpioKETTTOY ElvaL TOV 
rorov), if we are justified in deriving from Greek words 
the names then used by barbarians. ‘The inhabitants 
were later moved <two hundred and> sixty stades 
nearer the sea to the modern Skepsis by Skamandrios 
son of Hector and Askanios son of Aineias. ‘These 
two families are said to have held the kingship of Skepsis 
for a long period. ‘The constitution was afterwards 
turned into an oligarchy ; then Milesians joined the 
community, and democratic government came about. 
The heirs of the blood royal (oi amo tot yévous) con- 
tinued nevertheless to be called kings, and retained 
certain privileges. ‘Then Antigonos incorporated the 
Skepsians with Alexandria; finally Lysimachos dis- 
charged them, and they returned to their old homes.” 

It-must be confessed that this is a sadly meagre excerpt 

from the mass of information which Demetrios must have given, 
in his; thirty volumes, about the history of the city of which he 
18 
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was so proud. One would have given a good deal to have the 
local traditions of such a town more fully set out. But such 
details were beneath the ideals of history on the “colossal” 
scale at which Strabo aimed. 

The foundation of Skepsis by the sons of Hector and Aineias 
is a legend which does not merely contradict the popular stories 
of the fight of Askanios with his father to the west, as Strabo 
himself points out in the next section ; it is further weakened 
by the fact that in Stephanos we find the same two founders 
claimed by Arisbe on the Hellespont (A pion wéAus ris Tpaddos, 
MervAnvator azokia* is oikiaTal YKapadvdpios Kai Aakdvios vios 
Aivefov). It may however justify two conclusions: first, that 
Skepsis was not established till after the Trojan war, and 
secondly that it was formed of a combination of Trojans and 
Dardanians under the leadership of members of the royal houses 
of the two clans, which in Homer are always represented as dis- 
tinct, though intimately allied. It is likely enough that the fall 
of Troy and the dispersal of fugitives in the surrounding country 
led to more than one of such joint settlements. ‘There may well 
have been such a settlement at Old Skepsis in the sequestered 
dale of Avunia, twenty-five miles to the east of the later town, 
across the main ridge of Ida. | 

But when we hear that it was the sons of Hector and 
Aineias who led the inhabitants of this town westwards to the 
foundation of a new city on the Kurshunlu-tepe, we may suspect 
some confusion of dates and circumstances. As I have elsewhere 
suggested, it seems far more probable that such a westward 
shifting was due to the thrust of the Thracian invasion, Bithyn- 
ians and others, which, at some period considerably later than 
the Trojan war, broke up the unity of the Phrygian nation, and — 
scattered them in a way which made it proverbially impossible 
to define their boundaries (4.B.5.4., XVII, 279 f). “It appears 
that the inhabitants of Skepsis swarmed over the pass which is 
now called Hajji dldiiren into the upper basin of the Scamander, 
and pushed down it till they had seized the hill of Kurshunlu- 
tepe, which effectually commands the Scamander valley at a 
point where it is narrowed to a defile by foot-hills from the 
north and south. Here they established a fortress which, after 
the fashion of emigrants, they called by the name of their old 
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home Skepsis. ‘The situation was so strong that they not only 
held effectually the upper valley in their rear, but were enabled 
to rob Kebrene of all the northern portion of its territory in the 
middle basin, the river itself offering a certain obstacle to 
hostilities, and so establishing itself as a boundary between the 
two towns, though never effective in putting an end to the 
traditional enmity arising from the successful spoliation ” 
(A.B.S.A., XVII, 280). 

But when we leave these regions of guess-work we might 
reasonably look for a little more explicit information from 
Strabo. He says that the ancient kingship of the two clans, 
Trojan and Dardanian, became an oligarchy, cis ddvyapyxiav 
petreotnoav. Does this mean that the town was Hellenized? 
And, in particular, did it become, like all its neighbours, an 
fEolian colony? Or did it remain Dardano-Trojan till the 
Milesians came? And one would have looked for some ex- 
planation of the circumstances which brought a Milesian colony 
to such an unlikely spot. The Milesian colonies followed 
regular lines, all of them, with hardly an exception, lying on the 
sea-coast, with a special view to the Euxine and north A¢gean 
trade. A Milesian colony lying inland, with the Molian Assos 
for its nearest port, is, I believe, absolutely unique. How is it 
to be accounted for? Of this Strabo has nothing to say. 

Fortunately there is one small piece of evidence—it is only 
a single letter—which enables us to answer the first. question. 
definitely, and gives us a guide to the second. 

The coinage of Skepsis begins in the sth century with a 
series dated by Head (H.N.,” p. 548), “circ. B.c. 460-400.” 
Of these a few have the legend SKAWION, others have 
SKHVION. This is, I believe, sufficient proof that Skepsis 
was at the beginning of the century /Kolian, and in the 
course of it became Ionic. The vowel of the /olian neigh- 
bour of Skepsis, Assos, never changed throughout its history, 
though we know from the Athenian tribute-lists that the 
Ionians called it "Haaos or “Hooos. It must, therefore, have 
been in the course of the century that the Ionic newcomers got 
the upper hand and established their democracy. 

But in the sth century there was no question of Milesian 
colonization in the proper sense. In 500 B.c., Abydos, 
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Lampsakos, and other colonies along the Hellespont and Euxine 
had been sacked and burnt, and in 494 the metropolis itself shared 
the same fate. All Greece was horrified to hear that the great 
city had not only been taken, but destroyed, its inhabitants 
being deported by Darius to Ampe (Herod., VI, 20). The 
only colonization possible at that time was by fugitives; and 
there can be little doubt, I fancy, that such fugitives are meant 
by Strabo’s expression e’ra MuAjoroe’ cuverodrevOnoay avrois. 
It may well be that colonists fleeing from the sack of Abydos 
and Lampsakos had already found a haven there, and invited the 
exiles from the mother city to join them at a spot so unlike a 
Milesian colony that the Persian power might overlook them 
or at least regard them as harmless—which in fact they were. 
After Mycale things were changed ; and apparently the Jonian 
exiles managed to master the hospitable town and make it 
Ionian, just as the Colophonian exiles had once dealt with 
Smyrna. 

In fact, they were very harmless. ‘The citizens of Skepsis 
seem to have borne a character which combined the easy-going 
and rather sluggish character of the Kolians with the intellec- 
tual and philosophical interest of the Ionians ; and the history of 
Skepsis is that of a somewhat sleepy University town, where the 
higher studies were cultivated in unbroken succession through 
some three hundred years or more, but which did not trouble 
itself with politics except when its repose was for a time 
disturbed by the occasional wars of neighbouring tyrants or 
condottier1. 

The titular retention of the kingship with “certain rights,” 
the nature of which we are not told, seems here to be neither 
fEolic nor Ionic in its origin; but it was known to both. The 
clearest instance is Ionic, at Ephesus ; but there is a trace of it 
at the A’olic Kyme (see Homer and History, pp. 292-296). It 
will be seen that the Greeks of all sorts adopted at Skepsis the 
pre-Hellenic royal families just as in Ionia they had adopted 
Lykian dynasties. 

The fact of the survival is attested by one of the three 
inscriptions which have survived the destruction of Skepsis. It 


1'The MSS. have MiAnoious, but there can-be no doubt of the correctness of 
Gréskurd’s emendation. 
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was discovered by Calvert at Kurshunlu-tepe, and was first pub- 
lished by Schliemann (Troja, 235) ; it was reprinted by Judeich 
in the Kiepert-festschrift, and has been again edited by Wilhelm 
(Oesterr. “fahresh., Il, 54). According to Wilhelm it is cer- 
tainly not later than the 3rd century B.C., and may belong to 
the 4th. The psephisma which it records deals with the 
establishment of a festival in honour of Dionysos, and the 
necessary repairs to his temple. ‘These do not add anything to 
the history of the town, but the list of officials is worth quoting 
em puTadvevov TKapavdpros HpaxAcidou, Acovvaros Baxxou, MiAnouos 
"A vopnparov, “Hpaxheidns "AmeANKOUTOS * émertdter AevKLos 
MiAnoiov: €ypappdreve ipias Ziplou 5 €Bacineve Myrpodapos 
Miuavros: ‘Hpaxdeidns ~ABavros eiev, «.r.A. We notice at 
once the survival of the titular Baotrevs. The old royal families 
would seem to have been completely olized, for the father of 
King Metrodoros bears the good old legendary name of Mimas ; 
and Mimas was son of Aiolos (Diod., IV, 67). On the other 
hand, we see that the Dardan name Skamandrios was still in 
use, doubtless in the old families, while Milesios has become a 
proper name among the Ionian element. 

Skepsis, like the neighbouring inland town of Kebren, was 
a member of the Delian league ; it appears in the tribute-lists 
of 454-451 and 446-440. It paid the respectable sum of one 
talent, the same as its better known, and as one would have 
supposed far wealthier, neighbour Assos. 

It was captured, like Gergis and Kebren, by Derkyllidas in 
his lightning raid on the Troad in 399. The Troad at that 
time had been governed, under Pharnabazos, by the satrapess 
Mania ; she had just been murdered by her son-in-law Meidias, 
who had seized her treasure and made Skepsis, her chief fortress, 
his capital. Here he was awaiting with considerable anxiety 
the coming of Pharnabazos, who was expected on a visit of 
inquiry. Derkyllidas seized the opportunity to land on the 
west coast of the Troad ; he received the submission of the coast 
towns, and marched inland against Skepsis, occupying Kebren 
on the way. Xenophon, who writes as though he was an eye- 
witness, gives the following account (He//., III,i, 20). After the 
capture of Kebren Meidias offered a conference if Derkyllidas 
would give hostages for his safety. This Derkyllidas did, and 
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the two met. Derkyllidas demanded the freedom and inde- 
pendence of the Greek towns, and at the same time advanced 
against Skepsis. Meidias, seeing himself helpless, did not resist 
the entry ; and Derkyllidas, after sacrificing to Athene, expelled 
Meidias’ garrison, and handed the town over to the citizens. 
According to Polyainos (II, 6) he had threatened at the con- 
ference to kill Meidias unless the gates were opened, and when 
this was done said, “‘I send you back safe, as I swore ; but I am 
going to enter too with my army.” The town was again 
occupied by the Athenian free-lance Charidemos in 360 or 359, 
in the course of a campaign which he evidently modelled on 
that of Derkyllidas (Demosthenes, Aristocr., 23, 154). But it 
is noteworthy that we hear nothing of any tyrant of Skepsis, 
even in the first half of the 4th century when most of the Greek 
towns of the Troad fell under the dominion of individuals in the 
decay of the central power of Persia. Skepsis seems to have 
clung faithfully to its democracy. 

Mr. J. A. R. Munro, on a passing visit to the Kurshunlu- 
tepe in 1899, had the good fortune to discover and copy two 
long inscriptions, which, so far as I know, complete, with 
Calvert’s and Judeich’s, the whole epigraphical remains of 
Skepsis. He published them in ¥.H.S., XIX, 330.’ The first 
is a copy of a letter sent by Antigonos to Skepsis—and presumably 
to the other Greek towns within his “sphere of influence >— 
giving a long account of the negotiations which led to the 
peace of 311 between himself, Lysimachos and Ptolemy, Cas- 
sander not being mentioned. “ Writing to a Greek city Anti- 
gonos dwells exclusively on the freedom he has won for the 
Greeks, and the trouble and sacrifices which it has cost him. 
So evident is his anxiety to justify himself that it almost suggests 
that he had promised a great deal more than he found it possible 
or convenient to perform. His own guarantees for the main- 
tenance of Greek autonomy are cautiously hypothetical, and as a 
matter of history his violation of it was a main pretext for the 
renewal of the war” (p. 337). 

The second inscription is a corollary to the first ; the town 
of Skepsis welcomes Antigonos as a benefactor and congratulates 


1 See also Dittenberger, O.G.Z., No. 6; Michel, Rev. Et. gr., XXXII, 380 ff 
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him on the negotiations, dedicates a temenos, an altar and a 
statue to him, with yearly celebrations, votes him a golden 
crown of 100 staters, and decrees that the letter and treaties shall 
be inscribed on a stele, to be set up in the temple of Athene, 
the same in which Derkyllidas had sacrificed nearly go years 
before. 

The best commentary on Antigonos’ promises, so cordially 
received by those who were to benefit by them, is found in his 
actions. Within a very few years he had forcibly transplanted 
the inhabitants of all the free towns of Western Troas, including 
Skepsis, to his new city of Antigoneia. Here they remained 
till after the battle of Ipsos (301), when Lysimachos, succeeding 
to the territories of Antigonos, restored the Skepsians to their 
old home. The decision was plainly wise, and was justified by 
the result. The central plain could well support, and indeed 
needed, a considerable civic centre ; though the close neighbour- 
hood of two such, Skepsis and Kebren, in the past had led to 
continual fighting and had plainly been a public nuisance. The 
position of Skepsis on all the important lines of communication, 
as we have seen, marked it out for preference. The restored 
Skepsis continued to thrive, in its quiet way, as a centre of 
culture ; and existed for many centuries. Pliny, however, men- 
tions it only for its cattle breeding (H.N., XI, 204). But the 
forests of Ida must always have constituted a main source of its 
wealth ; and it is in reference to these that the constant type 
of its coinage is a pine tree. 

The coinage, which is fairly abundant, continues to the reign 
of Maximinus (a.p. 235). In Imperial times the town like 
many others reverted to antiquarian memories, and the usual 
inscription is SKHVION AAPAANION. No explanation, so 
far as I know, has ever been given of the favourite obverse type 
of the forepart of a winged horse (Pegasos ?) ; this, especially in 
later times, often ends in a sort of horn, and has been interpreted 
as a rhyton in the form of a sea-horse (B.M.C., Lroas, p. xxiv). 

For the end of all I cannot do better than quote the words 
ot the distinguished man to whom this volume is dedicated. 
In Christian times “Skepsis took the name of St. Cornelius the 
Centurion, who settled at Skepsis and converted the population 
and Demetrios the Prefect. (ct. Sanct., Feb. 8.) His grave 
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was discovered in the beginning of the 5th century, when 
Silvanus was bishop of Troas. Apparently it was at this time 
that the church which gave name to the city was dedicated. 
Another church was erected to Demetrios. On the death of 
Silvanus, Athanasius (who was bishop of Skepsis at the Council 
of Ephesus, a.D. 431) succeeded him at Troas, and Philostorgius 
was made bishop of Skepsis. It would appear therefore that the 
bishopric of Troas was a more desirable dignity than that of 
Skepsis” (Ramsay, H.G.A.M., 161-166, cf. ibid. 152-153). 


THE INTELLECTUAL TRADITION 


It remains to mention briefly the succession of thinkers, the 
stream of philosophy declining into “rhetoric,” which dis- 
tinguished Skepsis among the cities of the Troad. The line 
begins with Erastos and Koriskos, pupils of Plato. Little 
enough is known about them, nor do they seem to have con- 
tributed anything to original thought. But there is extant a 
letter of Plato addressed to them, a letter whose genuineness 
seems to be confirmed by the comparative insignificance of the 
recipients. It is couched in most affectionate terms, and con- 
tains an appeal to them to keep in touch with Hermias of Assos, 
the pupil of Aristotle, whose friendship will be of the greatest 
value to them. He is a philosopher, but also a man of the 
world, banker, politician, administrator ; the philosophers of the 
study need such contact to help them to face the wicked world. 

The son of Koriskos was Neleus, who continued the tradition. 
He was a pupil of Aristotle and afterwards of Theophrastos, with 
whom he was on such terms of intimacy as to be appointed 
executor of his will, and to be made legatee of the library of 
Aristotle, with consequences which have already been alluded to 
and need not be further discussed. ‘The later part of the 3rd 
century seems to have been a period of stagnation in the in- 
tellectual life of Skepsis ; for some half century we hear nothing 
of any distinguished citizen, only of the neglect from which the 
precious library suffered. But early in the 2nd century there 
arose a new and original scholar, Demetrios, a wealthy man 
and passionate student of geography, and particularly of his 
native land. He appears, from what Strabo quotes, to have 
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returned to the Academic school from the Peripatetic, and 
quotes Plato with veneration. It is to him, unfortunately only 
at second-hand, that we owe practically all that is known of the 
Troad in ancient days. 

He handed on the tradition to Metrodoros, the famous 
rhetorician and statesman. Metrodoros was many years younger, 
but we have the explicit statement of Diogenes Laertius that he 
obtained his start in life from Demetrios, and it is quite possible 
that he may have done so. Metrodoros was the typical “rhetor ” 
and is recorded by Cicero as having been a friend of L. Crassus, 
the orator. He became the confidential adviser of Mithradates 
Eupator in his struggle with the Romans, and died, apparently 
at an advanced age, about 70 B.c. (4.B.S.4., XXII, 23). 

With him the intellectual history of Skepsis comes to an 
end. But it had continued, with a gap of half a century from 
about 250 to 200 B.c., for well-nigh 300 years. No other town 
in the Troad can show any man of equal importance at all, with 
the exception of Assos, where Hermias was a passing meteor, 
and Lampsakos, when for a time Epicurus settled there and 
established a school of devoted pupils. 
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THE ASSYRIANS IN ASIA MINOR 
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In writing the pre-Hellenic history of Asia Minor, we are no 
longer entirely dependent on the late conjectures of Greek and 
Roman scholars, nor on the few reminiscences of early fact 
which may be gleaned from their works. For the third pre- 
Christian millennium, we have the “Cappadocian tablets,” 
which testify to Babylonian influences during the days of the 
Ur dynasty (2481-2361 B.c.). For the second, we have the 
extensive Hittite archives. These two sources, however, still 
require much investigation in detail before they can be used 
with entire confidence by non-Assyriologists. The case is 
different for the Assyrian records, our chief repertory of in- 
formation as to the earlier half of the first pre-Christian millen- 
nium, a period concerning which much additional material is 
not likely to be discovered ; so well have these records been 
studied that a connected story may now be presented for the 
use of students of the later history of Asia Minor." 

The Assyrians were late in breaking through the ring of 
small states which shut them off from Asia Minor, and there is 
but one event in the second millennium which may be referred 
to that area. At the end of his fourth campaign, that against 
the Nairi, or the people along the southern boundary of 
Armenia, Tiglath Pileser I received hostages and a yearly 
tribute of magnesite from the rebel city of Milidia in the land 
of Hani Galbat, but did not capture the city itself (1106 B.c.). 
In all probability this is to be identified with Melitene-Malatia, 


1 This article is a preliminary study for my History of Assyria, N.Y., 1923. 
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the only objection being that we have no other evidence for so 
northerly an extension of Hani Galbat.’ 

With this single exception, we have no certain references 
to Asia Minor until the reign of Shalmaneser III (860-825 B.c.),” 
and from this time until the end of the Assyrian period con- 
ditions remain essentially the same. We speak of Asia Minor, 
but it is doubtful if contemporaries were aware that a frontier 
had been passed when they entered the Anti-Taurus or the 
Cilician plain. The kings of these portions of Asia Minor 
always considered them integral parts of North Syria, regularly 
entered the alliances formed against Assyrian invasion, and in 
the Assyrian records are mixed indiscriminately with the chiefs 
of North Syria. Four distinct divisions are now recognized, 
and with slight modifications and changes of name we shall find 
them in use in all the Assyrian annals. 

Well up the Euphrates was Milidia or Melitene, already 
made tributary by Tiglath Pileser I, and now ruled by Lale. 
In the Anti-Taurus to the west was Tabal, whence came the 
name of the classical Tibareni,? generally ruled by independent 
chiefs, one to each of the mountain valleys. In the open plains, 
later called Lycaonia, was Hilakku, which was to give its name 
to Cilicia, after the Hilakkai had descended through the Cilician 
Gates into the plain, which during the whole of Assyrian history 
was called Que.* The two Cilicias were allied with the North 
Syrian princes against Shalmaneser in 859 ;° Milidia paid tribute 
to him in much the same company in 854;° five hundred men 
from Que fought in the epoch-making battle of Qargara in the 
same year.’ The Assyrians waited fourteen years before they 
attempted to chastise this presumption (839), and it was not 
until two years later that they enjoyed any success. Then they 


1 Annals, V, 33 ff.; Budge-King, Annals of the Kings of Assyria, 1, 71 ff.; cf. 
Olmstead, Journal of the American Oriental Society, XXXVI, 176. 

® The best edition of the inscriptions is that of N. Rasmussen, Sadmanasser den 
II's Indskriften, 1907 ; the edition by Winckler-Peiser, Ketlinschriftliche Bibliothek, 
I, 128 ff, may still be used. A complete history of the reign, Olmstead, Journal of the 
American Oriental Society, XLI, 375 ff. 

® Herod., III, 94. 

* For Milidia-Meliddu, cf. Olmstead, Sargon, gt ; for Hilakku, zdzd., 90; for 
Que, 72d7d., 83. 

° Monolith, I, 53 f. Olid. Is 8s. 

" [bid., I, 92, here called Guai. | 
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marched through Nairi to Tunni, a mountain of silver and of 
various stones, took cut stone from the quarries, and left in 
return a stele. They ended with Tabal, where twenty-four 
kings handed over their quotas, and with Que, where the lands 
of Qate were ravaged (837). The next year, Uetash, the fort 
of Lale of Milidia, was assaulted, and the kings of the Tabal 
again presented their tribute. Que was entered through the 
Amanus Gates in 834 and Timur was taken from Qate, who was 
shortly after deposed by Tulli. The new ruler surrendered when 
he saw his fort Tanakun in Assyrian possession, and was sup- 
planted by Kirri, brother of the former king. The inhabitants 
of Lamena found refuge in the hills.’ The year closed with 
the capture of Tarzi or Tarsus, which was at this time taking 
the place of Mallus as the central point of the Cilician plain, as 
the terminus of the great route which led through the Cilician 
Gates to the plateau of Asia Minor, and as the outlet of the 
famous Hittite silver mines to the north of the mountains, whose 
wealth was to make the name of Tarshish world-famous.” 
There is a curious echo of these Assyrian records in the inscrip- 
tion of the Aramezan Zakar, king of Hamath, about 800 B.c. 
Bar Hadad III, of Biblical fame, raised an alliance against him, 
and among the familiar names from North Syria we have the 
king of Quweh (Que) and the king of Meliz (Melitene).? In 
this connexion, too, we should place the Biblical passage where 
Solomon is said to have brought horses from Quweh.* 

There is a long break in the narrative, due to the decline 
in the Assyrian fortunes, and it is not until the time of the 
third Tiglath Pileser (746-728 B.c.), the usurper who restored 
the empire, that we have new references.” We find the same 
states, but with notable additions. In his third year, 744 B.c., 


1 Identification with the Lamas Su and Lamus is easy, but Lamena is reached 
before Tarsus, that is, it lay east, while there is no proof that the Assyrians marched 
west of Tarsus. 

2 Obelisk, 100 ff. 

3 Pognon, Juscriptions sémitiques, Il, No. 86; cf. Torrey, Journal of the Amert- 
can Oriental Society, XXXV, 353 ff. 

4; Kings, x, 28; for reading, cf. Winckler, Ad¢testamentliche Untersuchungen, 
173. 

is 5 The best edition at present is that of P. Rost, Kezlschrifttexte Tiglat-Pilesers IIT ; 
a history of the reign, by A. S. Anspacher, Ziglath Pileser [[f, 1912. A new edition 
by the present writer is in preparation for the Yale series. 
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he fought with Sardurish, King of Haldia or Armenia, and 
among the allies of the Armenian king is Sulumal of Meliddu or 
Melitene.! Later, we find Uriakki of Que paying tribute and 
this country receiving thirty thousand of the deported inhabitants 
of North Syria.2_ The final summary of the kings who brought 
tribute includes, beside the usual North Syrian kings, Uriakki 
of Que, Sulumal of Meliddu, Dadilu of Kasku (Ciscessus), 
Uassarme of Tabal, Ushhitti of Tuna (Tyana),? Urballa of 
Tuhana, Tuhamme of Ishtunda (Aspendus), Urimme of Huri- 
knu (Characene).* Still later, about 730 B.c., Uassarme revolted, 
and Tiglath Pileser sent his general who placed on the throne 
of Tabal a certain Hulli, the son of a nobody, who presented 
tribute of gold, silver, and horses.° 

The reign of Sargon is of the greatest importance for the 
history of Asia Minor, but it has been treated in detail else- 
where, and brief mention is all that is here demanded.® In 718, 
Shinuhtu revolted under Kiakki and was handed over to Matti 
of Atun. Atun is T'yana and Shinuhtu is probably the long low 
mound just north of the entrance to the Gates.’ The next year, 
Mita of Mushki appears as the one who incited Pisiris of 
Carchemish to revolt. Mita is without doubt Midas the 
Phrygian, whose inscription has actually been found at Tyana.° 
Mushki is well known to Assyriologists, for it occurs in the 
records of the first Tiglath Pileser,® but at that time they were 
in North-West Mesopotamia ; here they are clearly to be con- 
nected with Mazaka, the later Caesarea. In 716, certain cities 
of Que named Harrua, Ushnanish, and another whose name is 
entirely uncertain, were recovered from Mita.” In 714, Tabal 
was invaded. On the death of that Hulli who was appointed 


1 Annals, 61. BDIA ho 3 Cf. Olmstead, Sargon, 83. 

* Annals, 150 ff.; Clay Tablet, rev. 7 ff. For Hu-shim-na-a-a read Hu-rik-na-a-a. 

° Clay ‘Tablet, rev. 14 f. 

°’The best edition of the text is that of H. Winckler, Ketlschrifttexte Sargons, 
1889 ; a new edition by the present writer is in preparation. Detailed history of the 
reign, Olmstead, Western Asia in the reign of Sargon of Assyria, 1908, 81 ff. 

7 Annals, 42. ff. 

®Garstang, Empire of Hittites, Pl. XXV. Although I pointed out in 1908, 
Sargon, 81, that the identification was not due to H. Winckler, but to H. Rawlinson 
(cf. G. Rawlinson, Monarchies, II, 151, n. 7), it still seems the custom to ascribe it to the 
German scholar, 


® Annals, I, 62 ff. 10 Tbid., 91 f 3 99 f. 
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by Tiglath Pileser IV, Sargon recognized his son Ambaris, 
married him to his own daughter, Ahat-abisha, and with her 
gave him Bit Burutash and Hilakku, the later strategeia of 
Cilicia, north of the Cilician Gates.1 When he went over to 
Midas, he was carried off, his land was made an Assyrian pro- 
vince, and captives taken elsewhere were settled in it.2 At the 
same time, Matti of Atuna (Tyana) went over to Midas, with 
disastrous results ® 

The next year saw an attack on Kammanu, the country 
which took its name from the sacred city of Comana,‘ and whose 
capital was Meliddu (Melitene). Gunzinanu had been deposed 
in favour of Tarhunazi, but now the new ruler revolted. When 
Meliddu was taken by the Assyrians, he fled to Tul Garimmu 
(Derende) where he was made captive and his land was turned 
into a province. Various forts were built, Luhsu, Burdir, An- 
murru, Ki . . ., Anduarsalia on the Armenian side, Usi, Usian, 
and Uargin against Midas, Ellibir and Shindarara on the third 
side.” Finally in 711-709 B.c., Que was pacified in three 
expeditions led by its governor against territory belonging to 
Midas, and many captives were deported and others settled 
therein.’ It may even be that some arrangement was made with 
Midas, for Sargon claims tribute from him, the regular Assyrian 
method of admitting officially friendship with an equal.’ 

About 709 B.c. the Assyrian letters first show the Cim- 
merians in Asia Minor. These Iranian barbarians, who were 
later to do so much damage to the country, were at this time 
settled in Cappadocia. ‘The first attempt to bring them by force 
under civilizing influences was made by Argishtish, the Haldian 
king. He first secured Guriana, a region between Urartu 


1¥For Hilakku, cf. Olmstead, Savgon, go. 

2 Annals, 168 ff. 3 Prism B. 

4The Qumani tribe of the early Assyrian records, cf. Olmstead, Journal of the 
American Oriental Society, XXXVII, 179, is doubtless to be connected in name with 
the Comanas, as the Mushki with Mazaka, but at this early time they were in the foot- 
hills north-east of Diarbekir. 

> Annals, 178 ff.; the location and identification of these sites seem to me far lcss 
certain than when I wrote note 42, Sargon, g2 f. 

6 [bid., 372 ff.; a list of 976 captives of various classes brought from Que 
probably belongs here: Johns, Assyrian Deeds and Documents, No. 1099 ; cf. No. 743. 
By 685 3.c. we have a governor of Que regularly cited : zzd., II., 137. 

7 Lbid., 379 ff. 
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(Ararat, Armenia) and the Cimmerian land.! Since Guriana 
is the modern Giiriin, the Haldians must have marched up the 
valley of the Tokhma 5u, past Meliddu and ‘Tul Garimmu, which 
meant that the whole of Tabal was lost to Assyria. Not long 
after, the Haldians were utterly routed by the Cimmerians, as 
various Assyrian officials reported to the Crown prince, Sennach- 
erib. Argishtish fled to Uasaun (? Usian), and then to the 
mountains, where he hid alone; his chief minister was made 
prisoner, and his nine governors perished. In 706 Sargon 
fought again in Tabal.? 

The reign of Sennacherib (705-681 B.c.) meant little for 
Asia Minor. In 696,’ Kirua, chief of [llubru, induced a revolt 
of the Assyrian troops stationed in Hilakku, the Cilicia which 
was still north of the Gates. The inhabitants of Ingira* and 
Tarzi (Tarsus) seized “the road of Que” which passed through 
the Cilician Gates, and closed it to trafic. The emergency 
was too serious for dependence on the provincial levies alone, 
and so the royal army was ordered out. ‘The sculptures depict 
a broad river, surrounded by forests and mountains. Up the 
valley and frequently recrossing its windings are the marching 
Assyrians; here and there they must dismount and drag the 
chariots over the rocks. In that difficult country, they defeated 
the rebels, pillaged Ingira and Tarsus, and shut up Kirua in 
Ilubru. Passing through vineyards irrigated by the smaller 
streams, the Assyrians cut down the trees to construct the 
“oreat flies of the wall” to take the city. Illubru lay on both 
sides of the river and was guarded by long low walls with equi- 
distant towers, ornamented with cornices and angular battlements. 
The houses were large and square, the windows, high up under 
the roof, were adorned with Ionic pillars; the square doors were 
ornamented by a plain cornice. ‘The suburb across the river 
was less crowded ; there were numerous trees, and some of the 
houses had open balustrades. After the city was fired, a long 
line of warriors carried off the spoil: arms, chairs, stools, tables 


1 Harper, Assyrian and Babylonian Letters, No. 1463; cf. Olmstead, Sargon, 
Lc cede | 
“Harper, Assyrian and Babylonian Letters, 112, 197, 646, 1079. 
3Cf. Tallqvist, Ovientalistische Literaturzeitung, XIV, 344 f. 
*’'The Anchiale which, with Tarsus, was, according to legend, founded by Sardana- 
pallus, here equal to Sennacherib, Dhorme, Zes Pays bibliques et 1 Assyrie, 77. 
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with heads and feet of animals, couches and beds with curved 
heads, high-backed chairs, and tables folding like camp stools.! 
Kirua was carried off to Nineveh, there to be flayed alive, the 
Cilicians who had supported him were deported, and their 
places were filled with captives. The weapons of Ashur were 
dedicated in Hlubru, and before his image was set up a memorial 
tablet. Three years later, an attempt was made to extend the 
province to the north, where a certain Hidi had united into a 
more or less coherent kingdom the lands of Tabal, with Tul 
Garimmu as its capital instead of Meliddu. The Assyrians 
were successful in capturing the capital and carried off his 
followers, but nothing is said of Hidi, and the raid obviously 
had no further consequences.” 

Strangely enough, this expedition was one of the few events 
in Assyrian history transmitted to the later world outside the 
Bible, and the method of transmission is almost without parallel. 
To-day we must consult a Latin or a German translation of an 
Armenian translation of the lost Greek of the Chronicle of 
Eusebius, who borrowed in part from Alexander Polyhistor— 
who borrowed from Berossus direct—in part from Abydenus, 
who borrowed from Juba, who borrowed from Polyhistor, and 
so from Berossus, who borrowed from cuneiform originals! To 
make confusion worse confounded, Eusebius has not recognized 
that Abydenus is only a feeble echo of Polyhistor, and has 
quoted the accounts side by side. The account transmitted 
through Polyhistor is not inadequate. As the Ionian Greeks 
were making an invasion of Cilicia, Sennacherib marched against 
them and fought an engagement. After a severe hand-to-hand 
strugele, in which the Assyrians lost heavily, they were victor- 
ious. As memorial, Sennacherib erected on the spot his image 
and in Chaldwan characters engraved an account of his heroism. 
Finally, he built Tarsus after the model of Babylon. This is 
not so bad a paraphrase of the inscription just quoted. Turning 
to Abydenus, we are scarcely surprised that Eusebius took these 
for separate narratives. The battle, according to Abydenus, took 


1Layard, Monuments of Nineveh, II, 36, 40; Mineveh and Babylon, 119 ; 
Paterson, Sinacherib, 83 ff. 
2 Edition VI (King Cylinder), Cuneiform Texts in the British Museum, XXV1 ; 
IV, 61 ff. 
19 
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place on the Cilician coast, and the Ionians were on ships. 
Probably a battle on the sea coast has been transformed by the 
Greek mind into a battle on the sea. At any rate, the Assyrian 
records do not support Abydenus." 

The troubles at the accession of Esarhaddon (681-668 B.c.) 
led to uprisings in the west, where Abdmelcart, king of Sidon, 
formed an alliance with Sanduarri, king of Kundu and Sisu, 
cities which as the classical Cyinda and the medieval Sis were 
to become famous, the former under the Diadochi as a treasure 
city, and the latter as an Armenian political and religious capital.’ 
While one Assyrian general was engaged in re-establishing 
Assyrian rule in Sidon, another was crushing the Cilician in- 
surrection. Deprived of the aid of Abdmelcart, Sanduarri found 
little comfort in the mountains to which he had trusted ; like a 
bird he was drawn from the depths of the Taurus. Abdmelcart 
was decapitated in October of 676 B.c., Sanduarri suffered the 
same fate in the succeeding March, and the severed heads were 
carried on the necks of their noble followers to Assyria.? 

Sargon and Sennacherib had gained control of the Cilician 
Gates, but by the conquest of Sisu Esarhaddon was given access 
to the one competing pass, at the end of which route lay the 
sacred city of Comana. The first range of mountains was 
successfully crossed, and the Assyrian general reached the country 
of Hubishna, the Cabissus of Roman times, but a short distance 
south of the sacred city with its accumulated treasures. Here 
they chanced upon one of the Gimirrai (Cimmerian) princes, 
whose name of Teushpa recalls that of the almost contemporary 
Teispes, ancestor of Cyrus. The god Ashur promised that they 
would be given into Esarhaddon’s hands,* and the Assyrian claim 
is that this promise was fulfilled. Whatever the truth of this, 
the northward advance of the Assyrians was stopped, and they 
turned west across the mountains to the fertile plains where was 
the earlier Cilicia and the Du’ua land about the city of Tyana. 


1 Eusebius, Ciron., ed. Schoene, 27, 35 ; ed. Karst, 14, 17. 

2 For Cyinda, Strab., XIV, 5, 10; Diod., XVIII, 62; XIX, 56; Plut. Humen., 
13; Suidas, s.v, For Sision-Flaviopolis, cf. Ramsay, H.G.A.AL, and add the Notitiae, 
Gelzer, Byzant. Ztf., 1, 248 ; Conybeare, zdid., V, 124. 

’ Prism A, I, 10 ff. ; Babylonian Chronicle, IV, 7£.; Winckler, Z¢f. f. Assyrio- 
Jogie, II, Pl. IL; Altorientalische Forschungen, I, 527. 

*Langdon, Zammuz, 134. 
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The account ends at this point, and Esarhaddon goes out of his 
way to inform us that he was the first to conquer this territory, 
although we know that it had been forced to pay tribute to his 
father and his grandfather. In truth, he was chronicling the 
failure of the most ambitious attempt to subjugate Asia Minor. 

In the last days of Esarhaddon, a certain Mugallu appeared 
with his army before Meliddu (Melitene). Loss of such a city, 
a great Hittite centre which has left to our own day a large 
mound and numerous sculptures and inscriptions,” was much to 
be dreaded, since it controlled the one route which ran eastward 
from Mazaka to the Euphrates crossing, and then by a corner 
of Haldia to Amida and Nineveh. Esarhaddon hastened to 
Shamash, the sun god, told how Mugallu with his camp was 
before the city, how the commander-in-chief had gone against 
him with the royal troops and the local levies, and inquired 
whether he would be successful in driving him from the walls 
of the beleaguered town. We do not know the answer of 
Shamash, but the goddess Ishtar declared that the plan of 
Mugallu would be dissolved.* Yet, although the commander- 
in-chief with the royal forces had been in charge of the relieving 
army, the city could not be saved, and, in the next inquiry, we 
find the title “ Milidian” given to Mugallu quite as a matter of 
course. He has entered into conspiracy with Ishkallu of Tabal 
concerning the city of Ishtiaru. During the month of May, 
will they have any success against the forces of the commander- 
in-chief, Sha Nabu-shu?? If he breaks camp, will either Mu- 
gallu or Ishkallu, or any other enemy fall upon them in broad 
daylight or in the dark night, defeat or plunder them, or make 
ill the heart of Esarhaddon, King of Assyria ?® 

About this time, Ashur bani apal (668-626 B.c.) took the 
place of his father,’ and Mugallu determined to make his peace 
with the empire. In his royal inscriptions, to be read far from 
the frontier, Ashur bani apal attributes the submission of this 
prince who had raised his weapons against the kings his fathers 

1 Prism A, II, 6 ff. ; Prism B, III, x ff. 

2 Olmstead-Charles-Wrench, Aii¢tite Inscriptions, 39 ff. 

3Knudtzon, Assyrische Gebete, No. 55. * Langdon, Zammuz, 139. 

®>Knudtzon, Gedete, No. 56; Klauber, Zexfe, 27. 


6 Knudtzon, Gedbete No. §7. 
7 The best edition is that of M. Streck, Assurbantpal. 
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to the fear of his royalty ; Mugallu did send an embassy without 
war or battle.) but it was not received with the complacency 
which the king publicly assumed. Ashur bani apal again had 
recourse to the oracle and begged Shamash to answer him truly 
whether he should receive the embassy which Mugallu had sent 
to make submission, and whether the Milidian would keep his 
plighted word.2 The answer was favourable, and a tribute of 
horses was levied upon him. The scribe calls them “great,” 
but the famous Cappadocian stallions are hardly more than ponies. 
As late as 651 Mugallu and a colleague brought nearly six 
hundred horses, according to one of the records of the palace 
administration.® 

In the same inquiry, Ashur bani apal asked about Ishkallu, 
king of Tabal, and a companion who can only be the king of 
Hilakku. The Hilakkai were just on the point of leaving the 
fertile plains of Cappadocia, where they had been settled for 
something like a century, en route to the still more fertile 
Cilician Plain, which was henceforth to carry their name. 
Another inquiry, dated in August, shows them on their way. 
Will they go down from the place they now occupy to Que, 
will the men of Kuzzurakkai do anything ?* Like Mugallu, the 
Hilakkai secured their objective and then, settled in their new 
domain, also made peace with the empire. A generation later, 
after the fall of Babylon, Sandasarme appeared in person with 
his gifts, presented his daughter, and kissed the royal feet (648 
B.c.).” ‘Two months after the last inquiry, in October, probably, 
of 668 B.c., the youthful king, for the last time that we have 
record, asked the god about the case of Asia Minor. He asks 
of the allies of the Hilakkai, of a ruler whose name ends in 
-shattu, and of ... ni, a son of Kanda. Now Kandaules is 
known to mean “ Kanda’s son” and we may see in this individual 


that Kandaules who was deposed by Gyges of Lydia. If our 


2Tablet 1,1. Lee it *Knudtzon, Gedete, No. 54. 

3 Johns, Deeds, No. 698 ; cf. Streck, Assurbanipal, CCCLI, n. 3 ; Thompson, 
Reports of Magicians, No. 64 B, the royal Ituai troops are to go against Mugallu. He is 
mentioned in the eclipse tablet, Harper, Ze¢ters, 629 ; Behrens, Briefe, 14, n. 4; 98, 
et. 

*Knudtzon, Gedete, No. 60, 62; Klauber, Zexte, 43, adds a reference to the 
Gimirrai. 

o Cyl Ayiiy a rit, 
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identification is correct, we are witnessing the beginnings of the 
Lydian empire.’ 

The account given by Ashur bani apal of his relations with 
Gyges is well known. Luddi (Lydia) was a far away district, 
a district at the crossing of the sea, of which the kings his fathers 
had never heard. But Ashur appeared to Gugu (Gyges) in a 
dream and thus he addressed him: “The exalted feet of Ashur 
bani apal . . . seize, and his royalty fear and beseech his lord- 
ship. As one who makes vassalage and furnishes tribute, let thy 
supplications come before him.’ The very day this dream 
appeared, a messenger was started toward Assyria. “Who art 
thou, stranger,” the frontier guards address the new arrival, “to 
whose land no messenger has ever directed the way?” They 
brought him to Nineveh, and men who spoke all tongues, from 
the rising of the sun to the setting thereof, all with whom the 
god Ashur had filled the royal hand, attempted speech with 
him, but a possessor of his tongue was not found.2 From the 
very day his ambassador set out, Gyges victoriously combated 
the Cimmerians who were destroying his land, and sent two 
captured chiefs as first fruits of his submission.? 

This oft-quoted narrative is not without its charm as a 
literary composition; for the purpose of the historian it is 
obviously inadequate. With the aid of the Greek writers, who 
here begin to stand on solid ground, and with some knowledge 
of the general background, it is possible to come somewhat 
nearer the truth. Gyges had gained an uneasy throne by the 
deposition of Kandaules, an event which must have taken place 
not far from the accession of Ashur bani apal himself. Under 
such circumstances, it would be natural for Gyges to send an 
embassy. He had sensed the threat of the Cimmerians who had 
destroyed the Phrygian kingdom about 676 B.c., and had forced 
the last Midas to kill himself. The old Royal Road was now 


1Knudtzon, Gebete, 62 f.; Winckler, Altorientalische Forschungen, 1,128 ff. If 
the identification be correct, then the traditional date of 687 for the accession of Gyges 
(Gelzer, Rheinisches Museum, XXX, 256 ff.) is fartooearly. No attempt will be made 
to estimate the few solid facts in the Greek stories of Lydia before Gyges ; the task has 
been executed as successfully as the data will permit by Radet, Za Lydie.  Streck, 
Assurbanipal, CCCL ff., gives exhaustively the German literature. 

2 The failure to understand the messenger’s speech is found only in Cylinder E 
(Streck, Assurbanipal, 156 f.). 

3 Annals 1 (Streck, Assurbanipal, 166 f.) ; Cylinder B, II, 86 ff. 
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in the hands of barbarians, and caravans could no longer journey 
in safety between Sardis and N ineveh. The fame of the 
Assyrians had long ago reached the AXgean, and Gyges hoped 
that the two civilized empires might come to some agreement 
to crush the common foe between them. No one knew better 
than Ashur bani apal himself that this did not mean submission 
of the Lydians, but the rulers of his time were no more partial 
to the truth of history than they are to-day. The inscriptions 
which have come down to us were intended chiefly for home 
consumption, to increase the glory of the reigning monarch, and 
not to preserve the truth for the future historian.’ 

The alliance between Gyges and Ashur bani apal lasted 
from about 668 to 648 B.c.; at least during these years there is 
no sign of hostility in the Assyrian records. ‘There was ample 
time to realize the hollowness of the imposing imperial structure, 
now so close to its fall, and the hopelessness of securing sub- 
stantial aid for an enterprise so far beyond the Assyrian sphere 
of interest. The rebellion of Shamash shum ukin, colleague 
and brother king in Babylon, seemed about to bring Assyrian 
collapse, and Gyges ceased to send ambassadors to Nineveh. 
Psammetichus had regained Egypt from Assyria, and appeared 
about to supplant her as the dominant power in the Near East. 
When he asked Gyges for aid, the Lydian had no hesitation in 
sending those mercenaries whose scribblings are to be seen in 
the temple of Thutmose III at Wadi Halfa, and whose presence 
won for Psammetichus the unification of the Nile Valley. 

When the news of the aid given the rebel was brought to 
him, says Ashur bani apal, he raised his hands in prayer to 
Ashur and Ishtar: “Before his enemies may his corpse be 
thrown, and may they carry off his bones.” As he had prayed 
so did it come to pass; his corpse was thrown before his 
enemies, his bones they carried away. The Cimmerians, whom 
he had formerly conquered through the name of Ashur bani 
apal, became masters of his land. After him his son (Ardys) 


1 Since the embassy is mentioned in the fragmentary Cylinder E, dating from near 
the beginning of the reign (Olmstead, Historiography, 54), the first relations of Gyges 
with Ashur bani apal must date shortly after 668. In Azxnals 1, it is placed just after 
the Kirbit episode, which is fixed by the Babylonian Chronicle to 668 B.c. 
ea 2 Diod., I, 66, 12; Sayce, Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology, 

ee 
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sat on his throne; he recognized the evil deeds done by his 
father, and sent once more his embassy to court with the 
humble prayer: “Thou art the king whom God has recognized. 
Thou didst curse my father and evil came upon him; toward 
me, thy servant who feareth thee, be thou gracious, and I will 
bear thy yoke.! 

If the first Assyrian narrative was absurd, the second is 
ridiculous. Again, the Greek sources permit us to correct the 
picture. Aided by the Treres and Lycians, the Cimmerians 
under Dygdamis* fell upon Lydia, Gyges met his death in 
battle, and the lower city of Sardis was sacked. Ephesus and 
Magnesia next felt their attack ; finally, the Cimmerians swung 
away to Cilicia where they were annihilated.’ 

The joy of Ashur bani apal at the death of Gyges was 
without doubt much less than he pretends; the renewed 
approach of the Cimmerians to the Assyrian frontier was a 
danger of the first magnitude. To increase his fear, an eclipse 
of the moon presented the light portion of the disc in a form 
which the court scholars versed in such portents recognized as a 
kidney. On investigating their store of tablets, they came upon 
this terrifying statement: “When the moon at its appearing 
is spread out like a kidney, the god Enlil will go against the 
land for evil, there will be an attack on the land by the Guti 
people, and that land will be destroyed.” For the long since 
forgotten Guti, they substituted the modern name of the 
Cimmerian horde, the Umman Manda, and sent the revised 
report to the king.’ 

In frantic terror, Ashur bani apal hastened to the oracle of 
the god Marduk to inquire of this Tugdame (Dygdamis) and 
of his son Sandakshatru, of this Umman Manda king who was 
the creation of Tiamat, the primeval chaotic monster and the 
model of an evil demon. Ashur bani apal gives no details of 


1 Rassam Cylinder, II, ro2 ff. (Streck, Assurbanipal, 20 ff.). 

* The MSS. give the common Asianic name Lygdamis, but the original, in view 
of the cuneiform Tugdame, must have been Dygdamis ; Sayce, Academy, 1893, 277. 

$ Herod., I, 15; Strabo, I, 3, 21; XIII, 4, 7; XIV, 1, 40. Radet, Lydie, 180, 
says that the Cimmerians were without doubt excited by the Assyrian king, but this 
ignores the danger to a weakened Assyria from a strong Cimmerian state. 

4 Virolleaud, As/rologie, Sin, II], 7 f.; Weidner, Beitrage sur Assyriologie, VII, 
4, 54, 60. 
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the danger or the manner in which it was averted, but his abject 
fear and the joy with which the outcome was greeted testify to 
its seriousness. ‘There can be no doubt that this reference must 
be connected with the Greek statement that the Cimmerians 
were annihilated in Cilicia; the operations must have been 
carried on by the Assyrian governor of Que, but the Cilicia 
must have been the Hilakku north of the Gates! Doubtless 
Ardys sent a message of congratulation ; that he in any sense made 
himself a vassal must be considered impossible to those who 
realize the shattered state of Assyria, barely a generation from 
the date when it was to disappear from the face of the earth. 


1 Marduk inscription (Streck, Assurbanipal, 276 ff.); Strabo, I, 3, 21. 

2'The current date for the death of Gyges is 652, though 657 has its defenders, 
but neither fits the Assyrian data. ‘There is no mention of his revolt or death in 
Cylinder B, one copy of which dates certainly from 648 B.c., the last sure date in 
Assyrian chronology, another from the eponymy of Nabu shar aheshu, which may be 
the next year. On the other hand, it is described in the Rassam Cylinder, dated in the 
eponymy of Shamash daninanni, which is variously dated from 644 to 636. These 
limits are rather wide, owing to the uncertain state of the chronology in the later part of 
the reign, but at least it may be considered proved that the date 652 must be abandoned. 
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XXII. 
DIANA PERGAEA 


di B. PAcE 


todiwv d€ rou evade ILépyn. 


(Callimaco, Zxvo ad Artemide, 187). 


QuatcueE giorno dopo lo sbarco dei nostri marinai in Adalia— 
nel marzo del 1919—l’eccellente epzstate della nostra Missione 
archeologica in Asia Minore, Haggi Nicola M. Fertecli, 
volle annunziarmi, dono ospitale per l’auspicato ritorno, qualche 
nuovo ritrovamento, e condottomi nel suo piccolo giardino 
mi mostro alcuni frammenti epigrafici da lui acquistati da 
scalpellini e salvati dalla rovina. 

Alcuni di essi attrassero subito la mia attenzione, e perche 
riuniti formavano un complesso abbastanza lungo, e perche gia 
dalla prima parziale lettura risultava non trattarsi di uno di quei 
titoli sepolcrali od onorari, tanto comuni in Asia Minore e di 
scarso interesse, bensi dell’inventario di un tempio. 

L’epigrafe contiene infatti, come vedremo, un inventario 
del tempio reputatissimo di Artemide di Perge in Panfilia. 
Primo documento di tal genere che ci venga dai santuari 
dell’Anatolia, esso non ha soltanto il pregio di fornire notevoli 
materiali sulla topografia, lonomastica ed anche Ilarte della 
Panfilia e delle regioni vicine ; ma ancora principalissimo quello 
di arricchire le notizie sull’importante culto della Dea di Perge, 
permettendo di specificare e coordinare elementi gia conosciuti, 
e fornendone altri del tutto nuovi. Siccheé le nostre conoscenze 
al riguardo ne sono cosi notevolmente accresciute, che comple- 
mento e corollario naturale dello studio dell’epigrafe deve essere 
la raccolta e l’esame di quanto su vecchi e nuovi dati possiamo 
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conoscere di quel culto antico ed insigne e del suo santuario.! 
E siffatto studio che qui presento, insieme con alcune notizie 
generali sul nuovo testo,” di cui trascrivo solo la parte dalla 
quale principalmente s’avantaggia lo studio dell’antico culto. 


I. 


Lrepigrafe proviene dalle rovine di Perge, esistenti a circa 
20 chilometri ad oriente di Adalia, nella localita oggi denominata 
Murtana. Qluesti grandiosi avanzi,® cui conferisce particolare 
bellezza la selvaggia boscaglia che li sopraffa con rigogliosa 
vegetazione di arbusti, giacciono in una bassura quasi recinta da 
tre colline. Da quella settentrionale, nucleo originario e cinto 
di mura dell’abitato primitivo, la citta cresciuta in floridezza ed 
opulenza invase il piano coi piu sontuosi edifizi, che in seguito 
—ad eccezione del teatro e dello stadio restati al di fuori—furono 
anche recinti di mura eccelse ed eleganti. Ma il sito della citta 
primitiva rimase, com’era costume, incluso nella nuova cinta e 
conservo nella cresciuta citta la funzione di Acropoli. Sembra 
che nella decadenza seguita al cadere dell’Impero, rimasta ab- 
bandonata la parte piana, la citta si sia ridotta nuovamente nella 
forte collina dell’Acropoli, le cui mura mostrano tracce di rifaci- 
menti diversi. Sicche sull’Acropoli—piu che altrove—essendosi 
a lungo susseguita la presenza dell’uomo, ulteriori opere rinno- 
varono e danneggiarono 1 primitivi documenti, onde oggi essa 
conserva pochissimi avanzi e quasi tutti del suo ultimo assetto : 
due chiese absidate a triplice navata ed alcune belle cisterne. 

Le falde della collina di oriente—detta oggi Eilik Tepe— 
conservano documenti dell’epoca bizantina, fra 1 quali gli avanzi 
di una grande chiesa nella cui costruzione sono messi in opera 


1 Per le notizie finora conosciute cf. Wernicke, Artemis, in Pauly-Wissowa, &.Z., 
II, col. 1397; P. Paris, Diana, in Daremberg-Saglio, Diécz., II. p. 154; Schreiber, 
Artemis in Roscher, AZyth. Lex., I, col. 593. 

2 Nel prossimo volume (V) dell’ Aznuario della Scuola di Atene e delle missioni 
italiane in Oriente, sara pubblicata col comento I|’intera iscrizione. 

3 Sulle rovine di Perge cf. specialmente: Leake, Asta Minor ; Texier, Descript. 
de l’ Asie Mineure, III, p. 212 (p. 709 seg. dell’edizione ne ZL’ Univers, che cito in 
questo lavoro) ; Fellows, Zvavels and Researches in Asia Minor, Londra, 1852, p. 190 ; 
Le Bas-Waddington, Voyage archéolog. en Grice et en Asie Mineure, Inscript., U1 
(Parigi, 1870), n. 1371-1376, p. 351 ; Lanckoronski, Stidte Pamphyliens und Pisidiens, 
I, p. 363; Paribeni-Romanelli, ‘Studi e ricerche archeologiche nell’Anatolia Meri- 
dionale,” in Monumenti antichi det Lincet, XXIII, col. 50 segg.; Pace, G7’ Ltaliant e 
Vesplorazione dell’ Oriente Ellenico, p. 68 seg. 
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materiali gia antichi, decorati e iscritti ; dobbiamo ritenere che 
quivi sorgesse un sobborgo dell’ultimo periodo di esistenza di 
Perge, senza che si possa dimostrare od escludere allo stato 
attuale delle conoscenze, che questo sobborgo abbia anche 
preesistito. La nostra epigrafe fu appunto rinvenuta qui vicino, 
fra i materiali di un muro che sembra di costruzione molto tarda, 
esistente tra gli avanzi di questa basilica e il solo arco superstite 
dell’acquedotto che s’incontra sul viottolo che reca alle rovine 
dal secondo Chan di Murtana sulla carrozzabile di Adalia ; muro 
che diede anche in passato un altro trovamento epigrafico im- 
portante, l’elogio del medico Asclepiade figlio di Mirone.’ 

Gli otto frammenti, dei quali sei—i maggiori—combaciano 
fra di loro, compongono i due lati confinanti di un pilastro o 
stela quadrangolare, con le facce misuranti nel complesso non 
meno di cm. 67 x 48, che doveva avere adunque iscritte tutte e 
quattro od almeno due delle facce. Le lettere minute e regolari, 
alte cm. 2, ricoprivano di oltre cinquanta linee ognuna delle 
facce. Ma alcune rotture e profonde abrasioni occasionali 
hanno distrutto e illanguidito buona parte delle lettere, rendendo 
sovratutto nelle linee superiori estremamente penosa e spesso 
disperata del tutto la lettura. 

Ecco la trascrizione di 14 linee del lato A, conservando la 
tarda ortografia. 


20 “Aomidioxn exovoa mpdcwmov “Apréucdos Kal ay|kior|pov 
ayovca 0A- 
Kn (v) xpucodis dvo avdbeua Opyerov[ .... . 
»aQ/ : a ’ \ ¥ 4 Y 
das EvBiov (sic) “HAuos axrecvmros exov ayxiatpov ay|ov 
oAxnv (Sic) xpuvcody avdOnua Oiveéws TpeBnuéws Orvp|mia-| 
vov* “Aamidicxn éxovoa mpdcwrov Aptéuidos exove|a] 
25 Kal ayKLoTpoV cyovoa OAXNY XpUTois TpEis Kanpucv (sic) 
> > > A 3 
avddepa Lapov AduordrAcws Aozevdiov: HaAvos a- 
KTeLvaTos €|x|ov avKaTpov ayov OAXnY Xpvcovs d€éxa 
5) p f an a 
rerdprnv avdbeua Néwvos Xdpynros 2Onrov: Oppos Ba- 
\ ’ , las \ \ A 
Aavoros €& pucevpdtov Baravav SexacE kai Kadd- 
3 e) € A 
30 pov dexarévde kat HALOS avKLaTpeTos ayov OAXNY 


1 Paribeni, of. cit., col. 60 segg. num. 48. Su quest’epigrafe anche Ad. Wilhelm, 
“Neue Beitrige zur griechischen Inschriftenkunde,” in A. Akad. der Wissenschaften 
in Wien, philos.-hist. Klasse, 179, Vienna, 1915, pp. 53 segg. 
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émt rd (sic) AOm xpucois Svduov avdbeua [KA] aordrpas 
Awpiov ’Aorevitov: ’Aomdioxn éxovoa mpdcwmrov Apre- 
33 [w]dos kat [dyxiorpov a]yo[vaa orAxnv xplvalois rléc- 
Ca pa wae 


v. 22 EiBiov per EvBolov ; axrewwrds per dxrivwrds ; 23 dAxnv per dAKyv 
V. 25 Kanuiov per Kal Huiov, etc. 


Non e¢ il caso su questo breve saggio, di trattare dell’orto- 
grafia e delle particolarita linguistiche dell’epigrafe ; notiamo 
subito pero che nel complesso si notano alcuni errori i quali 
indurrebbero a ritenerla scritta da ellenofoni superficiali, che 
conoscevano il greco come a un dipresso oggi italiano gli 
abitanti delle Sporadi meridionali. Sebbene si ritenga che tutti 
gli errori delle epigrafi della Panfilia riconducano a particolarita 
dialettali, forse di accento e di pronunzia speciale, e che il 
panfilico sia un dialetto ellenico, da ricondurre al gruppo arcado- 
cipriota,’ sta di fatto in ogni modo che i greci considerarono il 
panfilico lingua barbara.” : 

Per la descrizione degli oggetti, il peso e l'indicazione del 
donatore, il nostro inventario non differisce sostanzialmente, 
come si vede, dai documenti simili, pertinenti a diversi santuari 
del mondo antico, sovratutto ai celebri inventari di Delos.’ 

Il complesso degli avaOjuara affini e una prova che nella 
registrazione si era proceduto com’era l’abitudine, per categorie, 
secondo la materia e la forma; per buona ventura lepigrafe 
conserva una parte dell’inventario generale del tempio che, se 
non € troppo varia, e non registra vere opere d’arte o devoti 
illustri, tuttavia riguarda gli oggetti preziosi, fra i quali ci 
designa in modo sicuro alcuni doni caratteristici della dea e di 
natura rituale. A questa categoria di doni si riferisce la parte 
data come saggio. 

Anticamente non esisteva com’e noto un vero rapporto 
costante tra l’offerta e l’offerente e tra l’offerta e la divinita; ma 
come ogni divinita aveva devoti particolari, cosi riceveva di pre- 
ferenza speciali oggetti.* 


1 Cf, Meillet, “La place du pamphylien parmi les dialectes grecs,” in Rev. Lt. 
&?.4 1900. 

2 Eforo apd. Strab., XIV., 678; Arrian, Avad., I, 26; Ps. Scylace, ror. 

* Homolle, B.C.H., VI, 1882, p. 35 segg.; Dittenberger, Sy//., nn. 585 sege. 

* Homolle, Donarium, in Daremberg et Saglio, Dict, s.v. 
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Due sono gli oggetti che appaiono con maggior frequenza 
nellinventario, una aomidioxn ed un 7AL0s. 

Di essi la prima e descritta solitamente : aamdiokn exovoa 
mpocwrov Aprepucoos, € exovea Kal aykiatpov (V. 20, 24, 32) cioe 
uno scudetto o bottone,! recante ’immagine di Artemide, avente 
anche un a@yxiorpov. Questa parola che ricorre spesso nell’in- 
ventario nostro, equivale com’e noto propriamente ad amo. 
Fra gli antichi ava@yuara troviamo ricordati dagli autori ami 
da pesca e da caccia, e se ne sono rinvenuti nel temenos d’Apollo, 
a Delos ;? ma nel caso nostro non mi pare che si possa trattare 
di veri € propri ami, perche léyxcorpov € ricordato quasi insieme 
con ogni oggetto € in altri luoghi dell’epigrafe si trova 
aYKLET POT Os invece di é€ywy ayxiatpov. Sicche la piu ovvia 
interpretazione e quella di oggetto uncinato, avente un uncino, 
forse per poterlo appendere.” 

L’yAcos, che vien detto axrivwrds, sole radiato, anch’esso 
munito di uncino, dobbiamo pensare che sia una placa rap- 
presentante il disco solare circondato di raggi, di cui POSH 
immaginare la forma attraverso rappresentazioni di monumenti.* 

Non e da escludere che il disco potesse rappresentare il 
volto di Elio come avviene nell’arte primitiva e popolare, e in 
tal caso possiamo pensare ai molti monumenti, sovrattutto 
monete, ed anche opere della grande arte, in cui Elio ci appare 
con la testa circondata di raggi divergenti.° 


1 domdioxae cf, inv. di Demares, 1. 32 = Sosisthenes, ]. 68, in B.C.H., VI, 
p. 124 ; domdiocxas dvuxivas (piastrelle d’onice) appese a catenelle di una collana, inv. di 
Sosisth., 1. 70, ivi, cf. anche inventario di Hypsocles, 1. 25, ecc. Cf. anche Hesych., s.z. 
e Polluce, I, 143 = fimbria vestis. “Aamdioxos (6) é piccolo scudo nel senso militare. 

; Homolle, Donarium, in eiemteas e Saglio, II, p. 377, n. 174¢. Ami sono 
stati anche raccolti in tombe della necropoli di Myrina. 

SI] fatto che questo dyxiorpov ci appare per diversi oggetti, ci potrebbe anche 
indurre a credere che si tratti di un segno rituale. In questo caso il rilievo del Br. 
Museum CB. C./1., 1899, tav. I), zeppo di attributi di Men con mezzelune, potrebbe 
darci un’ immagine di quegli oggetti votivi. 

41] pid notevole é un vaso di Parma con coro di satiri, cf. Monum. dell’ Istituto, 
I, 55 = Reinach, Répertoire, I, p. 109, ora nuovamente edito da Albizzati, AWélanges 
@ Arch.,, XXXVII, p. 168, fig. 24. Vedi anche I’incisione di un celebre anello miceneo 
con scena di culto, sole e mezzaluna: Schliemann, A/yhenae, Leipzig, 1878, fig. 530, cf. 
Philo, de virt., p. 1006 = T. 2, p. 560, 30 (apd. Steph.-Hase-Dindorf, Zhesaur., s.v. 
axTivwrds) Yrépavov axtwwrov popel, ed Tws dtopagapevov Tas HArakas AkTivas TOD TeyviTOV. 

° Metope del tempio ellenistico di Ilio, riprodotta tante volte, ad es. Brunn-Bruck- 
mann, Denkmael., n. 162a. ‘Tipi monetali e bolli d’anfore rodie col tipo (forse ispirato 
al celebre Colosso di Chares di Lindos), ecc. Tipi monetali di Perge vedi B.M.C., 
Pamphylia, tav. xxv, 2, 3, II, ecc. 
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Dalla frequenza con cui ¢ registrato nell’inventario questo 
dono, si deve ritenere che fosse rituale ; esso ci dichiarano talune 
monete di Perge, in cui nell’interno del tempio della Dea 
Artemide, ai lati del simulacro del culto si vedono un sole e una 
luna (bronzo di Valeriano inedito nel Museo Nazionale Romano). 
Nell’inventario non si ha menzione di pnvicxor, ceAnvia, /unulae, 
quali sappiamo essere dedicate alle divinita o oggetti di super- 
stizione,! possiamo percio pensare che la luna fosse rappresentata 
da quelle damidioxae col volto di Artemide che l’epigrafe registra 
tante volte. | 

anche ricordata (v. 28 segg.) una collana? che per gli 
elementi di cui consta vien detta ghiandiforme (6py0s Badaverds) ; 
essa si compone di 16 ghiande e 15 cannucce o cilindretti 
(xdAapor) di una composizione pietrosa, forse: una pastiglia o 
maiolica ; la parola wioevua non documentata altrove, non credo 
si possa altrimenti spiegare infatti se non leggendo piéevya come 
sostantivo indicante il risultato della piés, cioe della miscela,® 
e col significato di «composizione». Questo monile non ha 
certamente nulla da fare con la corona di quercia, dono piu 
volte ricordato negli inventari di Delos, che era corona di foglie, 
come dimostra anche l’analogia con orépavos ddpuns, ar. kiocod ; * 
e invece una collana composta di ghiande con ogni verisimiglianza 
perforate ed infilate in un laccio, alternativamente con cannucce 
e cilindretti ; si puo anche pensare che la collana fosse propria- 
mente costituita dei cilindretti, e avesse negli intervalli legati con 
catenelle, o pendenti comunque, questi oggettini in forma di 
ghiande e—nel mezzo—il sole uncinato. 

Che si tratti di un solo oggetto risulta chiaramente dall’ultima 
parte della descrizione dove e indicato il peso: dyov oAKyy emt 


1 Hesych., 5.v., oeAnvis; Plaut., Zpidic.,639 (non meninisti me auream ad te 
adferre natali die lunulam ?), cf. E. Labatut, Amuletum, in Daremberg e Saglio, I, p. 
255 segg. Negli inventari di Delos: Sosisth., 1. 16, Charil., 1. 84, cf. Homolle, B.C, 
Vip. 123: 

2 Sui donari di oggetti preziosi appartenenti al xécpos della Dea cf. Homolle, 
Donarium, cit. p. 363 segg. Per l’dppos (da etpw, cipuds, eopua), Dittenberger, Sy//., 
588, ll. 197, 202. Badavwrdés = ghiandiforme, cf. Parmen., cf. 16. 

® Mkts xpwudtwv 7) GAAns vAns ; Steph.-Hase-Dindorf, Zhesaur., s.v.; in latino 
mixtura, adoperato per unguenti, medicinali, ecc. Columella, VII, 5 ; XII, 10e 57. 
Non sembra che possa esservi rapporto con Miov, vos (76) = efflorescenza di metallo 
(Dioscor., 5,117, cf. Muow rd xaAxaydov in glossis iatricis mss. ex cod. Reg. 190 (solfato 
di rame), Steph.-Hase-Dindorf, s.v. 

* B.C.H, VI, p. 30 = Dittenberger, 588, ll. 7, 8, 9, 10, ecc. 
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TO AiOw xpuaots Suduiov. Se si parlasse soltanto del disco so- 
lare, non sapremo come intendere émi r@ AOp, perche non 
sapremo imaginare facilmente una gemma collocata in un dis- 
chetto solare radiato, mentre questa speciale indicazione del 
peso “oltre la pietray ben si comprende pensando ad un solo 
monile, nel quale il peso complessivo dell’oro era di due stateri 
e mezzo. 

Rimando all’edizione completa del testo le ricerche comple- 
mentari cui offre campo questa parte dell’epigrafe, specie riguardo 
all’onomastica, ma che sono aliene dallo studio del culto di 
Artemide Pergea, che forma oggetto di questo articolo. 


IT. 


Raramente occorre negli scrittori antichi menzione di Perge, 
senza che sia subito ricordato il suo tempio; sicche non si erra 
dicendo che la citta deve al santuario tutta la sua rinomanza.' 

Se la maggior parte di quegli accenni non hanno valore, 
perche non contengono alcuna notizia speciale,? alcuni invece 
ci istruiscono di particolari interessanti. Altre notizie ci danno 
poche, ma importanti epigrafi—di cui principalissima la nostra— 
mentre offre campo di notevoli informazioni la ricca serie di 
monete di Perge, specialmente quelle imperiali:che vanno da 
Augusto ad Aureliano, pei loro rovesci i quali—e abbiamo gia 
avuto occasione di constatarlo—sono fonti di primissimo ordine 
per la conoscenza del santuario e del culto. 

Identificata tosto con Artemis-Diana (vedremo da ultimo 
la sua genuina natura) questa dea veniva semplicemente chiamata 


‘Di fronte ai molti autori antichi appresso citati, che introducono nei loro 
accenni menzione del santuario, pochissimi sono quelli che ricordano la sola citta e cioe: 
Plinio, W.AZ., v. 26 (nel catalogo delle citta di Panfilia . . . Pletenissum (Platanistum), 
Perga, etc.) ; Dionisio, Perieg., v. 854 seg. (in G.G.M, II, p. 156) 

"Ada éfeins Tlappvrides cial rdXnes 
Kapvxos, Hepyn te xai qvepocooa Barns. 
anche Stadiasm. maris magnt, § 213. 

2Ps. Scylace, G.G.AZ, I, p. 75: Teépyn rods xat iepdv ’"Apréudos ; Mela, I, 14 
« inter eos (Cestrum et Catarractem) Perga est oppidum, et Dianae, quam ab oppido 
Pergaeam vocant, templum». Stef. Biz., s.v. Iépyy mods tive TO éOyiKov 
[lepyatos 76 ES oe Ilepyaia* Kal Iepyacia”Apreuis. Cf. anche il verso di Callimaco, 
posto a capo del presente studio (gli scoli commentano : Iépyn Myrpdrodis IlapdvdAias, 
ed. Schneider, I (Lipsia, 1870), p. 121). 
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Ilepyaia Geds! e€ le si attribuiva Tepiteto di avacoa, la Signora, 
che forse ci conserva il suo primitivo attributo.? 

Essa era riconosciuta protettrice della citta® (rpoecreéons tis 
méAews da rpoiarne nel senso protege, tueor) ; non pare invece 
che le si desse il titolo di ravayia, santissima, penetrato per 
corrotta lettura in alcuni manoscritti che riferiscono un antico 
proverbio sulla Dea. Dicevasi 7 Iepyaia “Apreus a proposito 
dei mendicanti girovaghi; e gli antichi paremiografi e lessico- 
grafi ci hanno tramandato questa espressione proverbiale spiegando, 
con uniformita di parole, che si diceva perche la Dea era solita 
di andar girovaga e questuare, cyupTevery aet kal TAavacOa.* 

Puo darsi che in questa spiegazione sia riflessa una notizia 
del mito della Dea, che possiamo ben comprendere pensando 
ch’essa, come vedremo, era di natura lunare; ma sembra piu 


1Tlepyaia Beds: 7) "Apréuis. Hesych., s.v. 

2Le monete autonome di Perge, poco dopo il 190 av. Cr. recano la leggenda 
Favaocas Iepyaias, cf. Mionnet, Descr. génér., III, n. 77; Supplém., VII, n. 76; 
Head, “ist. Mumor., p. 702. “Avacoa é Diana, cf. Euripide, 7.4., 1842, 1522; 
Callimaco, 2. 3, 137, ecc. ; cf. Roscher, Epitheta Deorum, p. 44. 

3 Cf. epigrafe edita incompletamente nel C.L.G., 43426, da Schonborn e Addenda, 
p. 1160, e da Le Bas e Waddington (of. cit., n. 1373), rivedutada Radet et Paris (of. 
tik, Pod50; Tc)) = 1G, ALL oy. 


‘Iépecay THs tpoela]twHons THs 
TOAcws Hav Ocas “Aptéepdos acvrov 
kat iépecav “AOnvals d]a Biov, KA. Tav- 
Afelvaly] "Aprepeoialy Gujyarép[a] KA. “Az[e]A- 
5  Aeiv[ov kai] OA. “Aprepercias apyrepewv 
M. KX. “PoretAtos Ovapos exapyos imméwv 
etAns a’ KoAwvay cat A. KA. Uporwe- 
avos “AmeAXivos xetA(fapxos) Aey(eGvos) B’ T]paravis 
THY pappnv ot eyyovot. 


Cf. per il comento anche Lanckoronski, I, p. 168, n. 39 e Paribeni, col. 50-51. 

4°H Ilepyaia “Apres: éxi tév tAavyntav Kal ayuptév. Tlapdcov 7 Geds ayetpew 
kat tAavacGat A€yerat. Diogeniano, V, 6 (apd. Leutsch, Corpus Paroemiographorum 
Graecorum, Gottinga, 1851, I, p. 250). 

Con identita di parole la notizia si ritrova in Apostolio, VIII, 62 (ivi, vol. II, p. 
448), € in altri paremiografi (Arsenio, XXVIII, 88, etc.) ; parzialmente (fino ad dopa) 
in Macario, IV, 51 (ivi, vol. II, p. 171). 

Suida con lieve parafrasi ha: “H Tepyata * Aprepus Tao eT aL ert Tov ayupTav Kat 
thavytov, Tap Ocov' 7) Geos airy vopilerat dyuprevew dei kal tAavacGa, $.v., che il 
Fozio ripete con la variante 7 Oeds év abr ove si arresta. 

Qualche manoscritto al posto di ‘H Mepyaia” Aptepis, reca H zavayaia (Diogeniano 
e Apostolio), e anche ravaypaia (Arsenio), facilmente e sicuramente restituibili (cf. Leutsch, 
CF. G., i p- 250). 

In Apostolio si ha revyruy al posto di mavnrav, errore anche questo, come dimostra 
la concorde redazione degli altri testi, ma che in ogni modo non muterebbe notevolmente 
il senso (zrévys = inops). 
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probabile pensare anche ad un riferimento ai sacerdoti della 
Pergea,' fra i quali ¢ probabile ve ne fossero alcuni che esercita- 
vano la questua pel santuario ed avevano probabilmente nome 
di ayvpra € mAavnra, come quei tali sacerdoti di Cibele, detti 
Mnrpayvpra:, 0 gli ayvpra, ciarlatani questuanti della Dea siria.? 
Nelle insistenze onde questi sacerdoti questuanti richiedevano le 
loro elemosine, pronunziando—ed avviene pur oggi ai nosti frati 
cercatori—il nome della Dea, va forse cercato, come credo, 
lorigine della frase proverbiale. 

Le epigrafi ci forniscono diversi altri elementi sul sacerdozio 
della Dea; conosciamo difatti due iscrizioni onorarie, luna di un 
Aurelio di Apollonio, sacerdote di Artemide e contemporanea- 
mente archiereus degli Augusti e della Dea Omonia,’ e Valtra 
consacrata da M. Cl. Rutilio Varo e L. Cl. Pop... ciano 
Agellino della seconda legione Traiana,* alla memoria della loro 
nonna, Claudia Paolina Artemisia, sacerdotessa di Artemide e 


1 Cosi Lobeck, Aglaoph., PR PLO02 ert a oy Clk ty D502. 

2"Ayuprys, -ov, 6 ¢ = raccoglitore € poi prestigiatore, ciarlatano ; per affinita 
anche mendicante: rpooaitns, érairns, rrwxds (Suida e Hesych.), sebbene questi s'intendano 
piuttosto come adyvprar dua tpopyv (Heliodor., 2, p. 89 (76), &yvprevw = andare in giro 
mendicando, Mytpayvprat, galli sacerdoti di Cibele cf. Suida, s.v. (v. Rapp, ‘‘ Kybele,” in 
Roscher, II, col. 1657); zd. ‘“‘del Culto della Dea siria Astarte,” ‘‘qui per plateas et 
oppida cymbalis et rotalis personantes, etc.” Apul. 8. 

Un ’Ayvprys sembra rappresentino alcune statuette del museo di Bologna, e di 
Berlino (Ducati, ‘‘ Bronzetto del museo civico di Bologna,” in /ahreshefte, XIII, 1910, 
p. 171 seg.) e di Firenze (Milani, Guida del R. Museo Archeol. di Firenze, I, p. 169). 
IlAdvys, nros, 6 = errabondo, “ homo erraticus,’’ cf. tAavaopar = erro, Vagor, ecc. 

* Perge, CAG 434210 1 Gilt.t., 1, 700: 

‘Telpéa tis “Aptépidos 
Kal Sypuoupyov TO 7é[p.- 
mlrov, apxiepéa TOV S[e- 
aoTav Kal tepéa SeBalo- 
5 THs Opovotas, TiBéproly 
KAavd.ov “AtroAXwviov vi- 
ov Kupeiva “AtroAXoviov 
“EAaBaB[n]y, prroKaicapa 
Kal prrorarpw, viov Ths T[0- 
10 News, € emapxov yevopevov 
ev ‘Poon Te[xvJelero]y, d.p[xu- 
€pacdLevov Tpls Kat ayw- 
vobet|y|oavra t[pilav ay[o- 
vlwy JeBacrav, tplis mplelo Bev- 
15 cavra dw[plea{y] eis “Popny Kali 
kat[op]@[w]odpevov [rH Iep- 
yaia “Alp|réuids tH[v dovAl- (?) 


av, Kat TO Oypw KTA. 


4Cfi sopra nota 3 pag. 304. 
20 
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sacerdotessa a vita di Atena, figliuola di Cl. Paolino e di Ulpia 
Artemisia ; questi avevano coperto carica di « grandi sacerdoti » 
che per mancanza di determinazione nell’epigrate e per l'accezione 
assai varia di apxcepevs in Asia Minore* non e possibile precisare 
se del culto della Dea o di un altro culto, ad esempio, come 
Aurelio avanti ricordato, di quello degli Augusti. 

Il sacerdozio della Dea, com’e naturale trattandosi di Arte- 
mide o di divinita con essa identificata, era adunque composto 
anche di donne per le quali non era richiesta la verginita. 
Sappiamo che la prima sacerdotessa stava a capo del santuario 
col titolo di ayds” e le competeva quel posto nel terzo gradino 
della seconda precinzione del teatro, segnato tuttavia dall’epigrafe 
‘Tepeias Apréucoos.” 

Anche tra le donne erano scelti, come apprendiamo da 
un’altra epigrate, gli Agonotheti* che sopraintendevano—come ad 
Elea per le corse delle ragazze nelle feste Heraza, ed in Messenia, 
in Laconia, a Focea e a Thyatira’—a giuochi ed agoni che 
dovevano aver luogo anche nel santuario di Perge. 

Alludono a questi giochi—come gia vide il nostro Sestini® 
—alcune monete imperiali della citta, che recano nel rovescio su 
di una tavola o predella alcune urne o vasi, accompagnati talora 
dalla leggenda ‘Iepos TlvOca’ e um iscrizione di Megara.® E evi- 
dente che questi giuochi di Perge, come altri della vicina Side, 
o di Termessos in Pisidia,? e di numerosissime citta del mondo 


1 Vedi J.C.Z7., 1886, p. 151 seg. 
2ayos . . . Hyeudv .. . Kat év Iépyy igpea “Apréuidos. Hesych., 5.v., ayds 
significa dux, Bekk., AEE. pyrop., p. 212. Cf. Steph.-Hase-Dindorf, Thesaur., s.v. 

# Vexier,p.2700. 

4Inscrizione del suburbio di Perge: Romanelli, Monum. ant. det Lincet, XXIII, 
col. 68, n. 55; Pace, Annuario della Scuola di Avene, Ul, iscr. n. 15. 

° Per Elea Pausania, V, 16, 2. In Laconia, Messenia Focea e Thyatira rispettiva- 
mente, C.2.G., 1440, 1444, 3415, 3508. 

6 Classes generales seu moneta vetus urbium populorum et regum, ordine geogra- 
phico et chronologico descripta, p. 93. 

’Mionnet, Descr., III., n. 120 (tavola con urna sopra e, sotto, déofa fra due 
palme, leggenda IIv@ia : Valentiniano Senior) ; 127 (tavola su cui poggia un’urna, legg. 
id.: Gallieno e Salonina), n. 132 (urna su di una tavola: 7d.), Supplém., VII, n. 117, 
129, 132, 149 (tavola con tre urne e un vaso di forma oblunga: Volusiano); 150 (tre 
vasi su di una predella: 7d.). 

SC.L.G., 1068 = LG, VII, 49, elenco di vittorie in ludi diversi: TvOsa év Sidy 
B', Wvdva. év Tépyy 8’ (non anteriore ad Antonino Pio). 

9 Per Side oltre l’iscrizione precedente anche C.\Z.G., 3206, che ricorda parimente 
IIv@ia év 3idy. Per Termessos, Mionnet, Descr., III, p. 529 n. 219. L’elenco com- 
pleto delle citta elleniche in cui si festeggiavano Pythia si veda in Gaspar-Pottier, Pythia, 
in Daremberg-Saglio, Dicz., s.v. p. 794. 
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ellenico, specialmente orientale, avevano tratto il nome da quello 
dei celeberrimi giuochi di Delfi in onore di Apollo Pitio ; 
vedremo che essi devono appunto andare collegati col culto di 
Apollo. 

E naturale in ogni modo pensare che i Pythia di Perge 
avvenissero in occasione di quella festa annuale molto rinomata 
del santuario, che Strabone ricorda col nome di zavyjyupis.' I 
greci chiamavano cosi, com’e noto, le riunioni solenni degli 
abitanti di una citta, d’una regione od anche della razza, per la . 
celebrazione di una festa attorno ad un santuario comune, a 
cominciare dai quattro grandi giuochi o dalle Panatenaiche o 
dalle Efesie, feste che erano occasione di mercati pel concorso 
del popolo e le speciali opportunita del viaggio, e adunavano 
artisti, oratori, e comprendevano concorsi svariati.” 

Era certamente per la polizia degli spettacoli di queste 
sacre solennita che le donne agonotheti della Dea, eleggevano i 
mastigofort, corpo di guardie armate di scudiscio, che ci € ricor 
dato in due epigrafi di Perge.® 

L’iscrizione gia ricordata di Paolina Artemisia designa il 
tempio Ocas "Apréucdos aavdov. In alcune delle monete im- 
periali che recano nel rovescio una delle solite rappresentazioni 
schematiche del tempio, ritroviamo questa designazione nella 
leggenda Ilepyaias “Apréeudos cui fa seguito agvaAov scritto sul 
fregio del tempio, quasi titolo e designazione,* mentre altre 
monete recano senza il tempio, le leggende Ilepyaiwy acvros, 
ovvero Ilepyatwy aovrla, 0 infine Tepyaiwy aovaAov iepov.° 

noto che questo diritto di asilo, dcvAia, il quale secondo 
alcuni andrebbe distinto dalla generica protezione (ixerefa) che 
ogni tempio per la santita medesima del luogo offriva a quanti 
vi Si ricoverassero, aveva un proprio e vero contenuto giuridico 
in quanto sospendeva l’azione legale. Sappiamo da un celebre 
passo di Tacito (dzmn., III, 60 segg.) che con la conquista 
romana molte citta asiatiche pretesero il riconoscimento del 

1Strab., XIV, 667. 

2Tsocr., Paneg., 43. Cf. Saglio, Panegyrts, in Daremberg et Saglio, Dicz., s.v. 

* Paribeni,.n155 3 Pace, n> r5\(cf, p. 304, 1. 3): 

*Mionnet, Descr., III, n. 126, 140, 141, 144 (Gallieno); Head, W/V, II, 
i a Rispettivamente Mionnet, Zoc. cit., nn. 119, 120 (Valentiniano senior), e 127 
(Gallieno e Salonina). Cf. E. Caillemer, Asy/ia, in Daremberg et Saglio, s.v. spec. 


pag. 508 seg. 
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diritto di asilo nei loro santuari, e l’abuso fu tale che Tiberio 
nel 22 d. Cr. ordino la verifica dei titoli, in seguito alla quale il 
privilegio fu limitato ad alcuni santuari e consacrato da un 
senatus consulto. 

Perge non vi € registrata. L’iscrizione e le monete, 
posteriori di due secoli al provvedimento di Tiberio, sembra 
adunque che accennino a nuovi tentativi di far credito all’abuso, 
fatti—probabilmente non da Perge soltanto—quando si poteva 
sperare che il senatus consulto relativo fosse passato in dimen- 
ticanza, o almeno non conservasse piu l’efficacia dei provvedi- 
menti nuovl. 


Wie 


Il tempio di Perge e€ quasi concordemente rappresentato 
nelle monete come un distilo col frontone decorato da un’aquila 
ad ali spiegate ; mentre nel fregio si riscontra talvolta lepigrafe : 
’AavaAou, tale altre quella latina: Deana Pergaea.' 

Una serie di monete ci rappresenta nell’ interno del tempio 
un betilo, che sembra decorato di bende e fiancheggiato da due 
figure di sfingi, che poggiano su piccole basi. 

Altre invece riproducono dentro Vedifizio una figura della 
dea, qualche volta seduta, il piu spesso in piedi, con una certa 
varieta di attributi e atteggiamenti, e flancheggiata ora dalle due 
sfingi come il betilo, ora da due alberi di cipresso, ora da due 


1 Eckhel, Doctr. num. vet., III, p. 12 segg. Mionnet, Descripz. génér., III, nn. 
70-134; Supplem., VII, nn. 74-171 ; Hill, B.M.C., Lycia, Pamphylia, Pisidia, Londra, 
1897, p. 119 segg. tav. XXIV. 

Hanno il tipo del tempio distilo, con le particolarita indicate per ogni serie, le 
seguenti monete : ; 

Mionnet, Descr., n. 94 e Suppl., nn. 74, 75, 81, 100, 102, 157 (aquila ad alli 
spiegate nel timpano).—Suwpplem., nn. 82, 83 (iscrizione Diana Pergaea nel fregio).— 
Supplem., nn. 75, 81, 82, 83, go, 102, 126, 144, 163 (Diana in piedi dentro il 
tempio.— Supplém., n. 74 (idem modiata).—Hill, B.M.C., tav. XXIV, n. 12 (Elioga- 
balo), 15 (Lucio Vero) e 16 (Filippo padre; Mionnet, Suppkm., n. 78 (Betilo con 
decorazioni, nell’interno).—Descer., nn. 78, 79, 80, 84, 88, e Supplém., n. 84 (Diana 
seduta, velata e vestita di stola nell’interno), B.M.C., tav., XXIV, 5-6.—Descr., nn. go, 
93, 100, I10, 115, 126, 134, e Supplém., nn. 99, 100, Diana in piedi fra due altari su cui 
poggia una sfinge).—.Supplém., nn. 113, 125 (Diana in piedi fra due colonnette su cui 
poggiano due grifoni [o sfingi ?], nel campo in alto disco solare e la mezzaluna).— 
Supplém., n. 142 (Diana in piedi fra due colonne con colombe).—Supplém., nn. 170, 
171, B.M.C.,, doc. cit. p. 139, n. 109, Aureliano (Diana in piedi fra disco solare e mezzaluna 
e due cipressi),—Presenta invece il tempio tetrastilo, con aquila nel frontone e busto velato 
nell’interno, la moneta in Descr., n. 97. 
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colombe su colonnette, quasi sempre con il disco solare e la 
mezzaluna nel campo, come appese in alto nel tempio. 

Di questi vari elementi alcuni io non credo che possano 
ritenersi riproduzione di particolari del santuario. Cosi quell’ 
epigrafe "AgvAov e l’altra Diana Pergaea, tutta propria dell’arte 
del conio, che nell’impossibilita di individuare altrimenti un 
edifizio, ricorre alla designazione scritta. Né mi pare che la 
piu comune rappresentazione del tempio come distilo (talvolta 
Cl appare come tetrastilo), possa autorizzarci a ritenere che tale 
fosse la forma dell’edifizio reale, perche—sebbene non manchino 
esempi contrari—si ¢ indotto a supporre che sia stato inciso cosi 
nel conio, per semplicita e onde ottenere un maggior spazio ove 
allogare 1 non pochi elementi dell’interno. 

Invece l’aquila ad ali spiegate che occupa il timpano, m1 
sembra possa riprodurre un genuino particolare. E cio perche 
in qualche monumento d’Asia Minore—sopravvivenza forse di 
altre arti orientali—possiamo constatare T’uso di questa decora- 
zione del frontone,’ ignoto invece, per quanto io sappia, alla 
Grecia propria, ove tuttavia il timpano com’e noto era chiamato 
col nome di aquila (aerds), forse perche dell’aquila ad ali spiegate 
riproduce all’ingrosso la forma. 

Nell’interno la statua della Dea ed il betilo, che ci vengono 
rappresentati in mezzo ad elementi afhni, com’e ovvio si esclu- 
dono. Che nel tempo di Perge vi fosse una statua iconica di 
Artemide, si € voluto ricavare* anche da un passo di Cicerone 
nel quale si riferisce che Verre fra le sue spoliazioni asiatiche 
compi anche quella del santuario di Perge ove denudo dagli 
ornamenti d’oro Diana medesima ;* ma basta una semplice lettura 
del testo per comprendere ch’esso puo benissimo riferirsi al betilo, 
nel qual caso gli ornamenti d’oro tolti da Verre sarebbero quelle 
bende e fasce che tutto intorno al cono appaiono nella rap- 


1Cf. frontoncino di Side in Paribeni, Alonum. det Lincet, col. 127, fig. 24, € 1 
lavori ivi citati sull’aquila come simbolo funerario in Siria e la sua influenza sulla com- 
secratio degli imperatori romani. 

ak Cxier,| pee700s 

5 Pergae fanum antiquissimum et sanctissimum Dianae scimus esse. Id quoque a 
te nudatum ac spoliatum esse, ex ipsa Diana quod habebat auri detractum atque ablatum 
esse dico. Cicer., 2x Verrem act. secunda, I, 20, 54. Medicum Cornelium (is est 
Artemidorus Pergaeus, qui in sua patria dux isti quondam et magister ad spoliandum 
Dianae templum fuit). /d7d. III, 21, 54. 
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presentazione monetale. Con cio non si esclude che nell’interno 
del temenos del santuario, in sacelli o altrimenti, potessero esservi 
statue iconiche della Dea in piedi o seduta. Ma nella pietra 
conica decorata e fiancheggiata da due figure di sfingi, mi 
sembra non si possa esitare a riconoscere un’immagine del sancta 
sanctorum, che ci istruisce dellaltissima antichita del culto della 
Signora di Perge, attestando che veniva adorata sotto forma 
d’idolo betilico, probabilmente un bolide caduto dal cielo. 

Le sfingi che fiancheggiano il betilo quasi a santa custodia, 
mi sembrano anch’esse un elemento reale del tempio ; la sfinge 
riappare infatti in altre monete di Perge,’ ne occorrono speciali 
richiami per attestare la funzione di custodia che questi mostri 
alati avevano negli edifizi degli imperi orientali della Meso- 
potamia e dell’Asia Minore. 

Noi invece non sappiamo cosa pensare degli elementi che in 
qualche moneta sostituiscono le sfingi: i cipressi e le colonnette. 
In queste ultime possiamo vedere una semplificazione, in quanto 
potremmo intenderle come rappresentanti le basi sulle quali certa- 
mente dovevano essere collocate le due sfingi. Non cosi pei 
cipressi. E ovvio perche non si possa ammettere che ai lati del 
betilo fossero con le sfingi anche i cipressi, e sarebbe del resto un 
po difficile immaginare due alberi nell’interno dell’edifizio a 
meno che questo non fosse ipetrale ; non potendosi pretendere in 
una piccola rappresentazione, qual’e quella di una moneta, una 
fedelta topografica eccessiva, dobbiamo percio pensare che i due 
cipressi siano probabilmente un elemento del femenos forse soprav- 
vivenza di un culto degli alberi, non strano ne nuovo nel paese.” 

Statue onorarie e monumenti votivi dovevano sorgere poi— 
com’era generale costume—nel sacro recinto. Da una curiosa 
notizia di Filostrato apprendiamo che vi erano eixéves di Varo di 
Callicles, retore di Perge, soprannominato cicogna per il suo 
naso rosso e adunco.? 


1Mionnet, Descript., III, n. 75, Supplém., VII, n. 76. 

* Boetticher, Baumcultus der Hellenen, 11,6. Daremberg-Saglio, Dict, fig. 1987. 

° Varo, detto cicogna . . . dia 7d Tupaov THs pwos Kal payPOdes, Kat TOUTO pév 
Os ook ard dd€ys norellovro eats EvpBadelv tals cixoow at dvaxewtTa ev TO THS Tepyatas 
tepp. Filostrato, Vit. Sophist., II, 6 (ed. Didot, p. 249). 

Sulla presenza di statue iconiche di uomini—in generale ex voto, ma anche 
onorarie—negli antichi santuari, non occorrono citazioni speciali. In Roma, < Scipio 
Africanus, imaginem in cella Iovis O. M. positam habet » Valer. Mass., VIII, 15. 
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Fuori di Perge, troviamo ricordato il culto della Dea in 
Alicarnasso, a Rodi e a Lindos e forse anche nella Panfilia mede- 
sima a Side. 

Ad Alicarnasso il sacerdozio di Artemide Pergea poteva 
essere comprato da un uomo, purche questi fornisse una sacer- 
dotessa, per esercitarne le funzioni: ed era regola che la sacer- 
dotessa fosse cittadina é7i rpeis yeveds, in linea paterna e materna. 
Esso percepiva dai fedeli 2 oboli per ogni vittima adulta ed 1 
per ogni vittima di latte.’ 

In Rodi si ha un titolo onorario ad una Hageso di Archem- 
brotos, sacerdotessa della Pergea, anch’essa non vergine.?  E nella 
medesima isola, nel santuario di Lindos, un’ara oblunga reca una 
sobria dedica alla dea: “Aprémere Tepyaiae.” 

Della diffusione del culto nei dintorni fa fede l’epigrafe di 
quell’ ’AAuvmavds di un qualche borgo alle falde dell’altipiano 
Pisidico, che decretava ai violatori del sepolcro il pagamento di 
una multa al fisco imperiale e al santuario di Perge.* 

Dagli elementi fin qui esaminati, e da quanto € noto sui 
culti antichi dell’Asia Minore, risulta chiaramente che questa 
divinita di Perge, che greci e romani identificarono con Artemis- 
Diana, il cui idolo primitivo ¢ forse una pietra caduta dal cielo, 
un bolide, che ha infine la mezzaluna come simbolo principale,” 
deve essere essenzialmente una divinita celeste. 

Sotto questa forma di luna—se le note monete riproducono, 
anche in questo particolare, l’interno del tempio—la Dea veniva 
individuata nel santuario a fianco dell’idolo betilico e in corris- 
pondenza col sole radiato. Dalla frequenza onde quest’altro 
simbolo ci appare, come si e visto, nell’inventario come dono 
rituale, e dal busto di una divinita radiata che troviamo frequente- 
mente nelle monete, si vede che nel santuario aveva anche culto 


1Cl.G., Ul, 2656 = Dittenberger, Sy//., II, 397, n. 601. 

2“Aynow ApxeuBperov iépera "Apraputos Iepyatas “ApxéuBpotos ‘Ovoadvdpov trav 
patépa. J.G., XII, n. 66. 

am i Cre.@ 0 Paty .:7. 

I] valore di quest’epigrafe, come prova della funzione di Rodi come ponte di 
passaggio delle religioni Orientali a Roma, é messo in luce in Rev. arch., 1867, I, p. 25. 

4Pace, Annuario della Scuola di Atene, Ill, n. 19. 

5 Oltre le monete col tempio cf. Mionnet, Supp/ém., VII, 87 (Diana a sinistra con 
mezzaluna sulle spalle e face). 
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un dio solare, identificato come era facile ed ovvio con Elio- 
Apollo.’ E di esso non mi sembra dubbio che sia documento di 
primissimo ordine il nome di Pythia dei sacri agoni di Perge,” il 
quale come in tutti gli altri luoghi ove fu adottato non puo non 
esser connesso al culto di Apollo, nel senso che rappresenta un 
nome dato per influenza ellenica a sacre solennita in onore di un 
Dio, che veniva identificato con l’Apollo in cui onore si celebrano 
le piu famose pitiche. 

Ci riconduce con somma evidenza a questa duplicita di 
culto parallelo, non per anco rilevato, la monetazione imperiale 
di Perge—tutta intimamente connessa col santuario—nei tipi 
dell’ Imperatore sotto forma di Elio radiato o col globo e dell’im- 
peratrice colla mezzaluna, essa stessa percio Selene-Artemis,’ e 
meglio ancora nei busti accoppiati di Gallieno e Salonina, Puno 
sotto lo schema apollineo radiato, l’altra come Artemide sulla 
mezzaluna, collegati da una figura su di un globo." 

In tutta l Anatolia troviamo nell’antichita il culto accoppiato 
del sole e della luna sotto la forma rispettivamente di Elio-Apollo 
e Selene-Artemide od anche sotto quella di Zeus solare e di Men 
il dio cavaliere (Lunus, diremmo coi latini), di cui e simbolo 
precipuo la luna falcata.° 

Dallimportanza che nel santuario di Perge e annessa al 
disco radiato non meno che alla luna, con la quale lo troviamo 
in strettissimo legame e perfetta corrispondenza, si direbbe adun- 
que che siamo alla presenza di un culto unico delle divinita 
celesti, cui ci richiama altresi il betilo conico, anche per l’ovvio 
richiamo che esso ci offre col cono siriaco. 

Lascia pensosi il costante ricordo che della Dea, e di questa 
solamente, fanno i testi che non sappiamo se attribuire ad una 


1Mionnet, Descripft., III, n. 76 (mon. autonoma: testa laureata di Apollo) ; 
Supplém., VII, n. 122 (mon. di Diadumeniano: Apollo con testa radiata), n. 133 (Elio 
radiato in piedi). 

2 Hill, B.M.C., Zycza, etc., p. 136, n. 83. 

* Testa radiata di Eliogabalo, Mionnet, Supplém., VII, 125 (per questo imperatore é 
noto che il fatto non avrebbe significato speciale) ; zd. di Severo Alessandro VII, n. 128 ; 
di Erennio su di un globo: Descr., ILI], n. 148; Testa di Salonina con mezzaluna: 
Descr., UI, nn. 128, 158, 166 ; zd. di Mamaea, Supplém., VIII, n. 30. 

*Mionnet Déscr., III, n. 127. 

° Cf. E, Cahen, Se/, in Daremberg e Saglio, Dict., s.v.; Paris, Diana, ibid. s.v. 
(per la concezione di Selene-Artemis originariamente unica e solo tardi distinta da 
Artemis la Vergine lunare e cacciatrice, la quale rimane anche dopo la luna, p. 130-154) ; 
A. Legrand, Zunus, ibid. s.v. 
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reale preponderanza del culto di essa, venuta a costituirsi col 
tempo, o se ritenere piuttosto sopravvivenza e indizio di una 
primitiva profonda concezione monoteistica, che nella Signora 
vedeva la divinita celeste nella sua molteplice e pure unitaria 
concezione, distinta soltanto in seguito, nelle sue manifestazioni 
piu evidenti del sole e della luna, e per influenza di dottrine 
elleniche identificata nelle due divinita di Selene-Artemide ed 
Elio-Apollo. Oppure le concezioni matriarcali ben note e 
chiaramente esemplificate per la vicina Licia’ appaiono anche in 
questo antichissimo culto di Panfilia che pone la Dea in piu 
alto onore del Dio, cosi come la madre; ne si deve dimenticare 
che le sacerdotesse di Diana Pergea sono madri e non vergini. 


Ma 


Noi ignoriamo il sito preciso del santuario illustre. I] 
Texier scrive che “alcuni resti di capitelli di stile greco sembrano 
indicare ch’era costruito sulla montagna” (p. 710), e in questa 
allusione dobbiamo riconoscere l’Acropoli, dove con ogni certezza 
lo crede il Paribeni (col. 48). 

L’indicazione di Strabone, la sola che possediamo sul sito 
del santuario, non sembra pero possa intendersi in questo senso. 
Dice infatti Strabone: I[lépyn aédus cat mAnoiov émi peredpov 
tomou To THs Llepyaias Apréudos iepov, év @ mavnyupts Kat €Tos 
cvvtercirac: (XIV, 667). 

A me pare che se questa collina (weréwpos rézos) sulla quale 
(emi) sorgeva il tempio, fosse stata l’Acropoli, non si sarebbe 

otuto dire di essa wAnoioy rispetto alla citta. Il fatto che 
sull’Acropoli esiste Vepigrafe della sacerdotessa di Artemide 
Claudia Paolina Artemisia, non mi sembra possa costituire un 
sicuro indizio topografico e infirmare comunque la testimonianza 
di Strabone. La base cilindrica, “con collarino ed elegante 
cimasa a serie di astragali, di ovali e sesto di fogliame,” che reca 
Pepigrafe di Paolina, e adoperata infatti come pilastro nel tardo 
cisternone dell’Acropoli, in cui entrarono a far parte altri materiali 
decorati e iscritti,* sicche trovasi fuori del suo posto originario ; e€ 
del resto quand’anche provenisse—come ¢ probabile—da un luogo 
vicino a quello del nuovo impiego, e percio dall’Acropoli, non 


1 Bachofen, Das Mutterrecht, Stuttgart, 1861. 
 Paribeni, coll. 49 segg., fig. 6. 
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si potrebbe comunque dedurre da cio la prossimita del tempio, 
perché non e detto che lepigrafe onoraria d’una sacerdotessa non 
possa esser posta anche fuori nel santuario piuttosto che in altro 
luogo pubblico.* 

Ben diverso é il caso del nostro inventario, 11 quale per la 
sua natura deve esser collocato nelle dipendenze del tempio, 
come dimostrano tutti quelli rinvenuti in Delos, Delfi, Atene, 
etc. Ma come s’ detto anche questa epigrafe era adoperata 
nella costruzione di un muro tardo; sicche non puo costituire 
un sicuro documento, sebbene sia naturale pensare che, fra tanta 
ricchezza di materiali, i tardi costruttori di quel muro non si 
siano presi inutile pena di radunar pietre da lontano, ma abbiano 
piuttosto adoperato quelle che trovavano negli immediati din- 
torni. Dovremmo in questo caso cercare l’antichissimo santuario 
in quei pressi e precisamente sulla collina di Eilik Tepé, visto 
che conosciamo da Strabone che era su di un/altura. 

Quest’idea mi sembra suffragata dalla vicinanza di una 
basilica cristiana, la quale potrebbe rappresentare la sede del 
nuovo culto sovrapposto—com’e legge quasi costante—all’antico 
Santuarlo pagano. 

A questa sovrapposizione non potrebbe naturalmente darsi 
uno strefto significato topografico, si da cercare il tempio nel sito 
preciso della basilica. 

Come ad Efeso, per citare un esempio vicino, la chiesa di 
S. Giovanni Teologo elevo le sue romane pareti a qualche 
distanza dalla bassura dell’Artemision, nella collina sovrastante 
di Aia Soluk, sede del nuovo villaggio ;* inversamente a Perge, 
la chiesa sarebbbe sorta alle falde della collina del santuario 
pagano, la dove—come abbiamo visto—si era ridotto un quartiere 
o sobborgo della citta decaduta. 

E ovvio pero che questo problema topografico potra essere 
risoluto soltanto dagli scavi, 1 quali auguro la missione possa 
presto intraprendere ad illuminare di nuova luce le conoscenze 
di quell’interessante regione, e la sua piu antica storia. 


‘ Si aggiunga che Claudia Paolina era stata sacerdotessa di Atena, cf. p. 304, n. 3. 
J. Keil, Kithrer durch Ephesos, Vienna, 1915, p. 24 seg. 


Universit, 
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XXII. 
EUMENIA 
par G. RavET 


Parti les colonies que les rois de Pergame fonderent, apres la 
defaite d’Antiochus III, dans les contrées que leur firent céder les 
Romains, il en est une, Eumeneia de Phrygie, dont le site a ete 
depuis longtemps fixe en toute certitude a Ischekli, vers le point 
ou le Koufou-Tchai, affuent du Meandre, sort des montagnes 
pour arroser la vaste plaine qui avait recu le nom d’Eumenetique.’ 
Ce district a été maintes fois exploré, notamment par W. M. 
Ramsay, qui en a étudie la topographie, l’histoire, les institutions 
et les cultes.? 

Mais tandis que l’établissement cree par Attale II Phila- 
delphe en Vhonneur de son frere et predecesseur Eumene II 
attirait l’attention des voyageurs, des épigraphistes et des numis- 
mates, personne ne s’occupait d’une ville homonyme classée dans 
une province voisine. Etienne de Byzance, apres avoir catalogue 
YEumeneia dont il vient d’étre question, ajoute: il y en a une 
seconde en Carie, devrépa Kapias. Ce temoignage concorde avec 
celui de Pline, qui, dans le chapitre ou il enumere les places 
cariennes, y comprend une Eumenia qui s’elevait, dit-il, pres de la 
riviere Cludros : “ Eumenia Cludro flumini apposita.” ° 

Je sais bien qu’on a l’habitude de joindre ce dernier texte a 
ceux qui traitent d’Eumeneia de Phrygie et de faire ainsi rentrer 
le Cludros dans la serie des cours d’eau qui parcourent l’ Eumene- 
tigue.* Mais le passage de Pline n’autorise pas cette confusion. 


1“ Kumeneticam” (Pline, Hist. nat., V, 31, 2 = 113 Detlefsen). 

* Voir le chapitre X de ses Crties and Lishoprics of Phrygia, 2° vol., pp. 355-395. 

3 Hist, nat., V, 29, 6 = 108 Detlefsen. 

4Voir, par exemple: Mannert, Geogr. der Griechen: Kleinasien, t. III, 1802, 
p. 103; Cramer, Descript. of Asia Minor, t. II, 1832, p. 24; Forbiger, Handd. der 
alten Geographte, t. II, 1877, p. 350; Ramsay, C.B., Vol. II, 1897, p. 354; Ruge, 
Lumeneia, dans Pauly-Wissowa, t. VI, 1909, col. 1082. 
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Notre auteur annonce que linterieur de la Carie renferme des 
localités notables et comme preuve il donne une liste qui 
souvre par Mylasa et se clét par Harpasa. Sur la trentaine de 
villes qu’il cite, toutes celles, et elles sont nombreuses, dont la 
position est connue, se rattachent en effet au pays carien. 
Euménia ferait-elle exception ? 

Deux raisons empéchent de le croire. L’une est que Pline, 
décrivant un peu plus loin le cours du Méandre a partir de sa 
source, indique dans un ordre exact les régions travers¢es par le 
fleuve, 2 savoir Apaménienne, lEumenetique, l Hyrgaletique,' 
enfin, la Carie méme: “postremo Cariam,”? d’ou il ressort 
clairement que la plaine dont Eumeneia était la capitale eponyme 
se trouvait pour lui, non en Carie, mais en Phrygie, et que par 
suite, en comprenant ailleurs une Eumenia dans son groupe 
geographique carien,’ il la distinguait de ’Eumeneia phrygienne. 
L’autre est l’assertion formelle d’Etienne de Byzance qu'il existait 
plusieurs villes eumeéncennes, dont la premiere etait en Phrygie 
et la seconde en Carie. 

Si la Carie a eu effectivement, comme la Phrygie, sa fon- 
dation pergamenienne au nom d’Eumene, ou faut-il chercher 
Eumenia de Carie? Droysen estime qu’elle doit avoir ete situce 
au nord du Meandre, car, dit-il, au congres d’Apamee, la contree 
au sud du fleuve échut aux Rhodiens.4 Mais Vhistorien du 
monde hellénistique oublie que ‘Telmesse, dans la zone frontiere 
entre Lycie et Carie, fut ¢galement cedee a Eumene II,? et 
qu’Eumenia de Carie peut avoir été un des postes établis aux 
abords de ce que les coloniaux de nos jours appelleraient un 
“bec de canard.” 

Dirigeons nous de ce céte. Dans Pline, a la mention 
“ Kumenia Cludro flumini apposita” succéde aussitét cette autre : 
“Glaucus amnis,”°® ce qui implique qu Euménia de Carie était 


‘Sur la vraie legon ‘‘ Hyrgaleticos campos,” suggérée par Waddington, cf, Ramsay, 
C.B., Vol. I, p. 126. 


2 Hist. nat., V, 31, 2 = 113 Detlefsen. 

*La phrase de Droysen (Hist. de l’hellénisme, t. Il, p. 720): “ Euménia en 
Carie, ville mentionnée par Etienne de Byzance et seulement par lui,” contient donc une 
inexactitude, 

* Hist. de [ hellénisme, t. II, pp. 720-721. 

* Polybe, XXII, 27, 8 et 10; Tite-Live, XXXVIII, 39, 16 ; Strabon, XIV, 3, 4. 
Cf, Bouché-Leclercq, Hist. des Séleucides, pp. 218-210. 

6 Hfist, nat., V, 29, 6 = 108 Detlefsen. 
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voisine d’une riviere Glaucus, comprise egalement dans le terri- 
toire carien. Le Glaucus carien, deja cite au debut du chapitre,! 
se jetait dans le golfe du méme nom,” appele aussi golfe de Tel- 
messe.? Les savants modernes assimilent en toute vraisemblance 
ce Glaucus au Gargy-T chai, le plus important des cours d’eau 
que recoit le golfe de Makri.* 

Puisque Eumenia de Carie etait a proximité du Glaucus et 
que Pline la range dans lintérieur du pays,’ il la faut chercher 
en quelque point de la haute région d’ou descend le Gargy- 
Tchai. Or, dans la partie supérieure du bassin, Duchesne et 
Collignon furent les premiers a signaler, en 1876, un groupe de 
ruines, It-Hissar, situe a deux journces du petit port de Gudjek, 
en une sinueuse et profonde vallée que domine le Tchal-Dagh : 
“Jt-Hissar marque a coup str l’emplacement d’une ville antique. 
On voit des traces de constructions sur une sorte d’acropole,” ou 
plutét de chateau medieval, bati en grande partie avec des blocs 
anciens. Aux flancs de la colline, qui tombe sur la riviere en 
pentes abruptes, des tombeaux sont tailles dans le roc vif. “Cette 
position devait avoir une importance stratégique de premier 
ordre ; elle commande la profonde vallee qui souvre du N.O. 
au S.E., comme une des portes de la Lycie.” ® 

Dans ce kastro de montagne, fort eloigné du littoral, les 
deux voyageurs inclinaient a reconnaitre Calynda, hypothese peu 
conciliable avec le rdle maritime des Calyndiens.’ C’est a bon 
droit qu’on place Calynda plus pres de la céte, non loin de 
Yembouchure du Doloman-Tchai.® Mais alors a quelle autre 
ville correspond It-Hissar? Ne serait-ce pas a Eumenia ? 


1 Fist. nat., V, 29, 1 = 103 Detlefsen. 

2Strabon, XIV, 2, 2 ; Stadiasme, paragr. 261 (Geogr. Grect Minores, éd. Didot, 
t. I, p. 495). 

: 195). Live, XXXVII, 16, 13: ‘Telmessicus sinus, qui latere uno Cariam, altero 
Lyciam contingit.’ 

4Cf, O. Benndorf, Reisen in Lykien und Karien, t. I, p. 148, et W. Arkwright, 
“The Frontier of Lycia and Carig,s;dansile J Hos Vv, 1895, Pp. 93. 

5 Hist. nat., V, 29, 6 = 108 Detlefsen: “ Caria interiorum , 

BG H L, 1877, p . 364. Cf. Maxime Collignon, (Votes d’un “ voyage en Aste 
Mineure, Paris (1897), p. 17. Autre description dans Arkwright, of. cit., p.94. J'ai 
rapproché les deux relations, en les complétant l'une par l'autre. 

7 Se rappeler Vhistoire du vaisseau de leur roi Damasithyme, coulé par Artémise a 
la bataille de Salamine (Hérodote, VIII, 87, 2). 

8 Arkwright, of. cit., p. 97. 
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On peut, a lappui de cette conjecture, faire valoir les 
raisons suivantes : 

1°, A It-Hissar, nous sommes bien en ae carien, puisque 
Telmesse, avec laquelle se termine la Lycie,’ est a Gone distance 
du Gargy-Tchai, Yancien Glaucus, dont Pline, tres justement,? 
fait une riviere carienne ; 

2°, En Carie, [t-Hissar est une des places dont on peut le 
mieux dire ce que Pline dit d’Eumenia, qu'elle appartenait a 
Yintérieur de la contrée ; 

3°. On congoit qu’en obtenant “un debouche, par l’enclave 
de Telmesse, sur la mer de Lycie,’? le roi de Pergame se soit 
préoccupé d’assurer les communications de cette base meridionale, 
fort isolée, avec ses possessions du Nord. It-Hissar, qu’on nous 
dépeint comme une des portes de la Lycie, était un avant-poste 
tout désigne pour un établissement militaire et je ne serais pas 
étonné qu Eumene II en personne, au lendemain méme du 
traité d’Apamée, ait fondée la une colonie a son nom. Je 
retrouverais volontiers dans It-Hissar un de ces chateaux-forts 
des Telmessiens, “castra Telmessium,” que le Senat de Rome, 
en 190, lors du reglement des attributions territoriales, ordonnait 
de céder au monarque mysien.* 

Un archeologue qui, apres Duchesne et Collignon, visita le 
district arrosé par le Gargy-T’chai, W. Arkwright, se demande 
si les ruines anonymes d’It-Hissar ne seraient pas celles de Telan- 
dros,° ville riveraine du Glaucus, d’apres Quintus de Smyrne.° 
Mais Télandros, au temoignage de Pline,’ etait en Lycie. Il 
faut donc la chercher plus a l’est: je la supposerais plutdét dans 
la haute plaine de Nif, ot quelques debris subsistent.8 C'est 
d’ailleurs ’hypothese que l’explorateur anglais envisage en second 
lieu et j’estime qu'elle a plus de chances d’étre la vraie. 


1 Quae Lyciam finit Telmessus” (Pline, Ast. nat., V, 28, 2 = 101 Detlefsen). 
Cf. Tite-Live, XXXVI, 16, 13. 

2Cf. A. Klotz, Questiones Pliniane geographica, p. 169 (dans les Quellen und 
Lorschungen zur alten Geschichte und Geographie de Sieglin, fasc, XI). 

3A. Bouché-Leclercq, Hist, des Seleucides, p. 219. Dans ma citation, je supprime 
le mot ‘* Milyade,” qui nous reporte a l’autre extrémité du bastion lycien. La Milyade 
ne peut intervenir ici que si l’on y comprend la Cibyratide. 

4 Tite-Live, XX XVII, 56, 4 et 5. 5 Op. cit., p. 94. 

6 Posthomeric., IV, v, 7-11. 1 Hist. nat., V, 28, 2 = 101 Detlefsen. 

8 Voir Benndorf, Reisen in Lyhien und Karien, t. I, p. 148. 
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De nombreuses monnaies portent la legende EYMENEON. 
On les classe toutes a Euméneia de Phrygie.t Cette attribution 
globale est sans doute justifi¢e ; mais elle peut tenir aussi a ce 
que l’on ne distinguait pas entre la capitale de |Euménetique 
et son homonyme carienne. II vaut donc la peine d’interroger 
cette abondante suite numismatique. 

Plusieurs bronzes de la serie representent le dieu fluvial 
Glaucus.2, Comme Euménia de Carie avoisinait une riviere de 
ce nom, ne serait-elle pas en droit de revendiquer les dites 
pieces? J’ai soumis le probleme a M. Ernest Babelon, qui a 
bien voulu me repondre en ces termes : 

‘Les monnaies qui ont pour type de revers le cavalier avec 
une bipenne sur l’epaule, le cheval levant une jambe d’une facon 
rituelle, sont surement d’Eumeneia de Phrygie. Le type est 
phrygien et non carien. On le rencontre dans differentes villes 
de Phrygie (Epicteteis, Eriza, Hierapolis, Peltz, Temenothyre, 
Trajanopolis, etc.) et aussi en Lydie (Mostene, Tripolis) ; mais 
ce nest pas un type carien, et bien que la double hache soit 
lattribut caracteristique de Zeus Labrandeus, on ne trouve le 
type cavalier en question dans la numismatique d’aucune ville 
de Carie. J’en conclus que les monnaies d’Eumeneia a ce type 
sont bien de lEumeneia de Phrygie. 

“De plus, comme sur ces pieces au cavalier la légende est 
parfois, sinon toujours, EYMENEQN AXAION, j’en deduis que 
toutes les monnaies, quel qu’en soit le type, qui donnent a 
Yethnique Vaddition AXAIQN, sont aussi d’Eumeneia de 
Phrygie. 

“Vous pourriez sans doute proceder de méme par elimina- 
tion pour d’autres types, notamment les types dionysiaques, qui 
sont plutot phrygiens que cariens. Mais il restera toujours un 
petit groupe de pieces a types plus banaux, moins caracterises, 
que l’on ne classe a Eumeneia de Phrygie que conjecturalement 
et par entrainement. Mais si vous voulez les reporter a 


1Mionnet, Descript. des médailles, t. IV, 1809, pp. 292-296; Waddington,. 
Voyage numismatique en Aste Mineure, 1853, pp. 23-24; Imhoof-Blumer, Monnaies 
grecques, 1883, p. 400, et Griechische Munzen, 1890, pp. 735-736; Babelon, Lrvent. 
Coll. Waddington, 1898, pp. 354-357; Head, B.M.C., Phrygia, 1906, pp. 211-221. 

2TAAVKOC: Head, B.M.C., Phrygia, p. 214, Nos. 25 et 27, Pl. XXVII, No. 6; 
cf. Babelon Jnvent. Coll. Waddington, Nos. 6021 et 6040. 
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Euménia de Carie, sur quoi vous appuierez-vous? Comment 
en faire la preuve ?” 

Ajoutons que si les deux villes eumenéennes étaient repre- 
sentées ’une et l’autre dans nos médaillers, on observerait sans 
doute, au lieu de Vorthographe uniforme EYMENEON, une 
différence entre les ethniques, comme cela s’est produit pour 
deux autres colonies pergameniennes, Attalea de Lydie et 
Attaleia de Pamphylie, qui nous offrent, la premiere, l’ethnique 
ATTAAGATON et la seconde l’ethnique ATTAAEQON.’ 

Je crains donc ou qu’Eumenia de Carie n’ait pas eu d’atelier 
monétaire ou qu’aucune de ses monnaies ne nous soit parvenue. 
Si, comme nous sommes induits a le croire, elle ne fut qu'une 
citadelle de montagne, d’abord, forteresse telmessienne, puis, 
établissement militaire pergamenien, on s’explique qu'elle n’ait 
point songée a battre monnaie et que Telmesse, dont elle put 
dépendre a lorigine, l’ait fait a sa place. 

La faible importance, en tant que cite, de |’ Eumenia carienne 
resulte d’une autre constatation : son nom ne figure pas, a l’epoque 
chrétienne, parmi les evéches. Il manque au Synecdéme. On 
ne le trouve ni dans les Notices eccleésiastiques, ni dans les sus- 
criptions des conciles. Faut-il essayer de le découvrir sous une 
appellation ulterieure, comme Anastasiopolis ou Marcianopolis, 
villes que Hierocles range dans la province de Carie? J’admets 
plutét, avec Ramsay, qu’Anastasiopolis recouvre Hyrgaleéa,’ et 
que Marcianopolis pourrait étre Kidramos.? 

Il reste a éclaircir ou du moins a signaler quelques points 
embarrassants. 

Le premier est que chacune de nos deux colonies eumene- 
ennes ait eu a proximite de son enceinte ou de son territoire une 
riviere Glaucus: ici, d’apres Pline, un Glaucus carien; la, au 
temoignage des monnaies, un Glaucus phrygien, d’ailleurs ignoré 
des textes litteraires. Cette répétition, dans l’onomastique fluviale, 
du parallelisme existant dans ?onomastique urbaine, a quelque 
chose d’etrange. On peut s’étonner d’une pareille bizarrerie ; 
mais je N’apercois rien qui nous autorise a mettre en doute sa 
réalité. 

*Babelon, Jnvent. Coll. Waddington, Nos. 4877 4 4882 et 3265 4 3293; 


Head, B.M.C., Zydia, pp. 26-29 ; et Hill, id., Pamphylia, pp. 110-114. 
4 CEB is SAL PLtE 2 Bs 3 [bid., p. 184. 
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Une seconde difficulte se presente. Sur le croquis joint par 
W. Arkwright a son article,’ on voit la colline d@’It-Hissar baignée 
a lest par deux cours d’eau, l'un, indiqué comme la branche 
supérieure du Gargy-T chai, l’autre, anonyme. Ce dernier serait- 
il le Cludros? Le nom de Cludros doit-il étre étendu a la 
rivicre jusqu’au point ou elle se reunit au Nif-Tchai? Dans ce 
cas, le Glaucus serait représente par le Gargy-Tchai jusqu’a son 
confluent avec le Nif-Tchai et ensuite par le Nif-Tchai. Mais 
alors ou placer le Telmedius dont Pline fait un affluent du 
Glaucus?? ‘Toute Phydrographie du district montagneux com- 
pris entre la Cibyratide et le golfe de Telmesse reste extrémement 
flottante. Souhaitons qu’un des éleves de Sir William Mitchell 
Ramsay s’attaque a cette ferra incognita et nous apporte une solu- 
tion definitive des problemes qui viennent d’étre poses. 


NOTE ADDITIONNELLE. 
Lysias. 


Dans son énumération des localités cariennes, Pline (Azs¢. nat., V, 29, 6), aprés 
avoir mentionné EKuménia, cite un ‘‘ Lysias oppidum,” au sujet duquel se pose le méme 
probléme que pour la précédente place forte. Il me semble évident que cet ‘‘ oppidum,” 
classé dans le pays carien, ne saurait étre confondu avec le ‘‘zé\icpa” homonyme que 
Strabon (XII, 8, 13) attribue a la Phrygie et que Hiéroclés (677, 6) range dans le voisi- 
nage immédiat de Synnada. 

La dualité géographique dont j’ai donné la preuve a propos d’Euménia se repro- 
duit pour Lysias, et dans des conditions a peu prés identiques. Comme Euméneia de 
Phrygie, la phrygienne Lysias a battu monnaie, tandis qu’aucune des picces de nos 
médaillers ne saurait étre rapportée a Lysias de Carie, pas plus qu’ a la carienne Euménia. 
L’absence de monnayage tient ici encore 4 ce que nous avons affaire, non a une ville, mais 
a une forteresse. 

Le qualificatif d’ “oppidum,” appliqué a Lysias de Carie, et le fait que dans la 
liste de Pline cet oppidum est rapproché d’Euménia m/’induisent a penser qu'il faut le 
comprendre, lui aussi, dans le groupe des chateaux telmessiens, ‘‘ castra Telmessium,” dont 


1 OD. cit, p. 93. 
2 Hist. nat., V, 29, 1 = 103 Detlefsen: ‘“‘Glaucus deferens Telmedium,” 
ZI 
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nous avons déja parlé (ci-dessus, p. 318). Quant au site exact, nous ne disposons pas 


d’indices qui nous permettent de le déterminer. 
Mais le nom dérive, selon toute apparence, de cette dynastie des ‘‘ Lysiades”’ ou 


des ‘‘ Philomélides,” étudiée naguére par Adolf Wilhelm,! et dont Maurice Holleaux a ré- 
cemment précisé I’histoire.” 

Comme le montrent les sources littéraires et les textes épigraphiques, ces dynastes 
se trouvaient sous la mouvance des Séleucides et par suite opposés aux rois de Pergame.?® 
Or, ceux-ci, dans leur ceuvre coloniale, s’ingéniaient a répartir leurs fondations nouvelles 
de maniére A surveiller et 4 neutraliser les anciens établissements de leurs rivaux.t Nul 
doute que nous n’ayons ici un exemple de cette tactique: Euménia de Carie, forteresse 
pergaménienne, dit, géographiquement, tenir en bride la “‘ macédonienne”’ Lysias, comme, 
politiquement, le ‘“‘macédonien”’ Lysias s’était vu réduire a l’impuissance par Attale Ier.® 


1 Sitz.-Ber. der Wien. Akad., 1911, t. 166, I, No. 11, pp. 48-54 (K/einasia- 
tische Dynasten). 

2 Rev. des Et. anc., t. XVII, 1915, pp. 237-243. 

3 Holleaux, of. cit., pp. 238 et 242. 

*Cf., Radet, De Colonits a Macedontbus in Asiam cis Taurum deductis, p. 55. 


° Holleaux, of. cit., pp. 238 et 239. 


BorDEAUX, 
13 décembre, 1921. 


XXIII. 


EXAMPLES OF ISAURIAN ART: THE SCREEN IN 
ISAURIAN MONUMENTS’ 


by A. Marcaret Ramsay 


I. Dorta. Mékepos xai Cals cai] Bavadis 7 aderdy exdopnoar 
Tov Tao pirov éricxoroy Méupay p.x. The two brothers and 
their sister who erected the tomb were doubtless the children of 
the bishop, for marriage was not forbidden to Isaurian bishops 
in the 3rd century, to which this monument belongs. 

Médkepos is the Latin macer; Odes is a variant of Tas, a 
man’s name, common in Lycaonia: the variation between an 
aspirated and an unaspirated letter is very frequent in the in- 
scriptions. It was not easy to say whether © or O was the 
initial of the name, but the former seemed more probable. The 
wording of the inscription requires a man’s name, whereas ’Oas 
would naturally be taken as a dialectic variety of Bas, a common 
woman’s name (genitive Bados), more frequently used in the 
form Ba (first declension). aor diros and rdvrwv diros are 
common Christian epithets, especially in the period before 
Diocletian. 

Fig. 1 represents better and more completely a stone al- 
ready published as copied by my father and myself in 1904.? 
At that time it was built into the eastern wall of the mosque at 
Dorla, at a considerable height and upside down. As the 
mosque stands only a yard or two from the bed of a stream, we 
had to look at it from directly underneath, standing on a ladder 
a good deal too short. The letters and the ornament are faint, 
and could hardly be seen from such a distance and in such an 

1The following paper is part of a Report to the Trustees of the Wilson Trust, 
Aberdeen, on work done in 1909. It was drawn up at the time, but has not been 


published. 
2 Stud. E.RP., p. 36. 
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unfavourable position. Hence some letters in the inscription 
were misread and mistakes made in the arrangement of the 
ornamentation. When we returned to Dorla in 1909 we found 
that the mosque had been rebuilt, and this stone inserted side- 
ways nearer the ground, so that it was possible to obtain a more 
correct copy of inscription and ornament. ‘The most important 
improvement is that the defaced ornament can now be deter- 
mined with certainty. The help of Mr. Calder, who was with 
us on this occasion, was of great value in all these inscriptions. 

The scheme of ornament is that characteristic of the region 
—a round arch flanked by two pointed pediments, the whole 
supported by four columns. ‘The conventional form of wreath 
under the central arch is very common on tombstones of the 
Roman. period in this district, as are the two implements 
beneath it, a hammer, and a pruning knife or sickle. The 
spear-like point on the apex of each pediment also occurs fre- 
quently ; it is seen again in Fig. 2. When we looked at the 
stone in 1904 we did not see what this was, but took the apex 
of the spear over the left pediment for a letter of the inscription, 
omitting the apex above the other pediment and the two vertical 
lines, which in the awkward position of the stone at that time 
we did not notice. The ornament inside the right pediment 
has been defaced. It is clear, however, from the marks left on 
the stone where it has been cut away, that it must have been a 
large one, of the same size and shape as that on the left side. 

In 1904 we were doubtful what the intention and the 
purpose of this ornament might be, and the suggestion was 
made, in the paper already alluded to, that it is intended to re- 
present a fisherman’s net. Further evidence has, however, led 
to the view that it is meant for a lattice-work screen, such as is 
used at the present day to cover the windows of the women’s 
apartments in a Turkish house. Screens of this kind appear to 
have been commonly used in the early Christian churches, and 
on this, along with other facts, is based the suggestion which is 
assumed in this report as to the origin and meaning of the 
architectural scheme of ornamentation seen on this and other 
monuments of the district, and which is stated on p. 327.’ 


1 We remembered afterwards that Lady Ramsay had declared from the first that 
this ornament was an imitation of lattice-work, and not of a net. 
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One point remains to be noted with regard to the repre- 
sentation of the net-like ornament or screen on this stone. The 
lines which depict the net in the illustration represent lines 
left in relief in the original, not incised lines. It is not 
possible to give, in an unshaded drawing, an exact imitation of 
these, and for that reason they are put in as they appear in the 
illustration. In reality, however, they stand out in relief, with 
hollows between them, thus giving the effect of piercing or 
boring. 

The question of these “screens” has been discussed by 
Professor Ramsay in Luke the Phystctan, and Other Studies in the 
History of Religion, pp. 346-348 and 379-381. He there ad- 
vances the view that the scheme of ornament characteristic of 
this region represents the eastern end of a church, with apse and 
two side aisles, and that this net-like ornament is the lattice- 
work screen mentioned by Eusebius in his description of a 
typical church. “ We regard it as probable, therefore, that the 
typical Isaurian decorative scheme on tombstones was suggested 
by some typical form of the Lycaonian Church ” (loc. cit. p. 380). 
From the regular occurrence of the screen in both of the side 
panels, it appears that this scheme or ornament is a conventional 
representation of the apse and side aisles; such screens were 
certainly used inside the church, apparently across the side aisles 
near their eastern end, and were generally of wood, but some- 
times, in places where wood was scarce, of stone (loc. cit. 
p- 381). 

2. On hillside above Dorla, two or three miles to south- 
east. ‘There was here a small settlement, probably a summer 
residence. ‘To save time I devoted myself to drawing, while the 
others explored the neighbourhood and copied the inscriptions. 

[7 detva avelornoev Tov avdpa Nynow. Three small letters, 
whose meaning is obscure, were afterwards inserted after avédpa, 
and others may have followed in the mutilated left part of the 
stone. Nesin, i.e. Nyovov, is the common contracted accusative 
of the Lycaonian name Nesios (contracted Nesis), which is 
frequently found. 

The stone has unfortunately been broken, and we could 
not find the left-hand part ; but the decoration may confidently 
be restored the same as on the right side. In the inscription 
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the wife’s name is lost, but was very short, e.g. Ba or Nava. 
The restored part is distinguished by shading. 

Here again we have the round arch in the centre, flanked 
by two pointed pediments, and the four supporting columns. 
Under the arch is a wreath of the usual conventional type, and 
below that again a swastika. In each of the side pediments is 
a cross within a circle, very much like those in Fig. 1, and, as 
in Fig. 1, each pediment is surmounted by an apex. Above 
are three circular ornaments, one a slight variation of the whorl 
which is of frequent occurrence on these stones, the other two 
the usual six-leaved rosettes. The suggestion has been made,’ 
and Sir W. M. Ramsay supports it by analogies,’ that this form 
of rosette was a development out of the monogram of I and X, 
like a six-rayed wheel, i.e. Incois Xprards ; this form of mono- 
gram was early, and is hardly found later than the third century, 
but the rosette persisted. 

The common sickle and mallet also appear, and above the 
spearpoint over the right-hand pediment hangs a bunch of 
grapes, at which a bird is pecking. As the other side of the 
stone is broken away, it is impossible to say whether the same 
symbols appeared also above the left-hand pediment. In the 
side panel which is preserved appears the lattice work screen ; 
and the same ornament may be confidently restored in the lost 
panel, on the analogy of Figs. 1 and 3. 

Wreath, swastika and screens are in high relief, each being 
in a panel sunk below the surrounding level of the stone. The 
rest of the ornamentation, including the pediments and the 
outer line of the arch, is in incised lines. In Isauria the 
swastika was a Christian symbol. 

The scheme of decoration on this stone is almost identical 
with that on No. 1, the chief difference being in the representa- 
tion of the screens. In No. 2 these, instead of being represented 
by square indentations in the surface of the stone, so that the 
edges of the squares seem to stand out in relief, though they 
are really on a level with the general surface, are made by 
Squares standing out in well-marked high relief, with depressed 
squares alternating, like the spaces of a chess-board. The re- 
presentation is also more complete in this case than in No. 1, 


1 Stud. E.R.P., pp. 27, 40. 2 Tbid., pp. 367, 369, 378, 410. 
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since it not merely gives the screen itself, but shows more 
clearly how it was fitted into its place; namely by projecting 
pieces at the upper (possibly also at the lower) corners, by 
which it is fixed to a bar running from column to column. 
It is evident that the artist of No. 1 had the same intention 
in his mind, but was not so successful in expressing it. Accord- 
ingly, No. 2 is unmistakably a screen, not a net ; and the general 
similarity between the stones proves that the netlike ornament 
on No. 1 was intended for a screen also. 


TMATTEICO€IH 


VANANANVAN 


Fic. 3. 


3. In bridge at Baltcha Hissar, three hours north of Dorla. 
IIdzrecs Ocin py r|pi yAvku[ tary x] aipel[y]. 

Here we have a combination of certain portions of the two 
schemes of ornamentation most characteristic of the Isaurian 
district ; one of these being the inscribed oblong panel or tablet, 
which generally is flanked by some sort of scroll-work, but here 
is inserted between the two screens which appear under the side 
pediments in the other scheme. Underneath are three of the 
six-leaved rosettes which have been explained as Christian 
symbols. ‘The ornament is in incised lines, except the screens, 
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which are in slight relief. Four letters are faintly visible in the 
erasure, l. 2. 

The rest of the scheme of decoration of which the screens 
form part in the two monuments already described is in this 
case entirely omitted : the arch, pediments, and columns do not 
appear at all, the place of the central panel being taken by the 
oblong tablet, and the two screens being simply placed in juxta- 
position to this. They are also differently represented. As in 
Fig. 1, the lattice-work is indicated by raised lines crossing one 
another, but the cross-pattern is more elaborate, and the whole 
is enclosed by a species of border or edging. These lines in the 
illustration represent lines in relief in the original, so that the 
spaces between them have the appearance of triangular hollows 
punched in the stone. 

Stones of this class are often found in the district, having 
the surface covered with a series of ornaments grouped together 
without any plan or order. Generally they bear epitaphs, as in 
this case; sometimes they are uninscribed, but even these are 
probably tomb-stones. They are most common in remote 
villages, where civilization had not penetrated. ‘The ornaments 
are either objects of trade and common life, or symbolic, or 
articles connected with Church use. 

A good example is the following, found in a village three 
hours south-west of Dorla. 

4. Jidjik, in wall of mosque. No inscription. Two of 
the six-leaved rosettes, two whorls of curved lines (also a 
common ornament in the monuments of this district), a swastika, 
two implements, probably a chisel and a mason’s mallet, and a 
square ornament in which horizontal straight lines running from 
side to side at regular intervals are intersected by cross lines of 
varying length and at different angles—apparently another 
variation of the screen on the three preceding stones. 

The whole is incised: but the lines which in the drawing 
mark the carving of the screen indicate lines which in the 
original are left in very marked relief; that is, the lattice-work 
is represented by irregular punchings, as though indicating holes 
pierced through the screen. The idea seems to be the same as 
that of the screens in Figs. 1 and 3, but much less skilfully and 
neatly executed. In this small and poor village among the hills 
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of Isauria the workmen were less skilful than in the city of 
Nova Isaura. 

Thus on these four monuments we find four ways, different 
in many respects from each other, of representing the screens. 
In one point indeed they are all similar; whether the rest of 
the decoration is in relief, as in Figs. 1 and 2, or merely incised, 
as in Figs. 3 and 4, the screen is represented in such a way as to 
show that it is a solid object pierced or perforated with holes. 
From this point of similarity it may be conjectured that the 
device is in each case intended to represent the same object, the 
latticed screen, though the workmanship, mode of representation, 
and position with regard to the rest of the ornament on the stone 
are not the same on the various monuments. 

A further conclusion may be drawn from these differences. 
The variety in ways of depicting the screen shows that there 
was no fixed conventional mode of representation, but that the 
maker of the monument simply depicted, as best suited his own 
taste, convenience or skill, an object with which he was familiar. 
The screens must, therefore, have been practically universal parts 
of the equipment of churches in this part of Asia Minor during 
the 4th century, the period to which all these representations 
probably belong—though the 3rd century is not altogether 
impossible as a date for Figs. 1 and 2. 

Now it seems probable that, if the scheme of ornament in 
which these screens appear had been a foreign importation, a 
device learnt by the Isaurian workmen from some other source, 
there would have been some regular convention in depicting it. 
The artists would have learnt it as a certain definite form, and 
(allowing for differences of skill in craftsmanship) the same fixed 
type would have been used in all cases where this particular 
device occurs. If, on the other hand, the scheme of ornament 
is (as was maintained in the paper above-mentioned) * of local 
and indigenous growth, it is only to be expected that there 
should be variations in it. We have, therefore, in this a further 
corroboration of the theory that this scheme of decoration, 
characteristic of a numerous class of Isaurian monuments, was 
not adapted or borrowed from Western or Greco-Roman sources, 
but was of native Anatolian origin, and suggested, as Professor 


Sivas Leila ppt -O4. 
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Ramsay has maintained in his Luke the Physician (loc. cit.), “by 
some typical form of the Lycaonian Church,” as described by 
Eusebius (see above p. 327). 

In Fig. 4 there is a mere heaping together of separate 
details, most of which were often used as ornamental adjuncts in 
the Dorla scheme; but in this case there is no plan and no 
meaning. ‘The screen is there, but no reason is apparent why it 
or any other article represented should be in that place. So 
meaningless is the whole that it is difficult to say which is the 
top and which the bottom of the stone ; and perhaps I have not 
placed the drawing in the position which the original stone- 
cutter intended. ‘There was probably an epitaph engraved on 
the stone, but this is no longer visible. Every detail is the 
representation of some article or ornament familiar to the work- 
man; and a collection of the stones of this class will be interest- 
ing as a record of the range of knowledge of Isaurian stone-cutters 
among the poorer classes. 

In Fig. 3 two inconsistent plans of ornament are mixed, 
but one of these, viz., the Dorla architectural scheme, has almost 
entirely disappeared, and only the analogy of other cases proves 
that the scheme was vaguely present in the stone-cutter’s mind 
as a cause of the arrangement which he has adopted. Another 
example of this mixture found at Dorla is published in the 
article already quoted, p. 47: there the columns are totally 
suppressed, but the forms of a rounded central and two pointed 
side pediments appear above the inscribed tablet in a way which 
would be unintelligible unless the Dorla scheme were known 
from many other stones. 

5. In Fig. 5 an example is given of the same combination 
of the tablet with the Dorla scheme. It was found at Kara 
Viran on Lake Trogitis. The tablet is the principal feature of 
the stone, but the columns of the Dorla scheme have not wholly 
disappeared. ‘Two columns decorated with zigzag ornament 
(like the central columns in the tombstone of the Makarios 
Papas at Dorla)' support a high entablature, on which are 
carved various details usual in the upper portion of the Dorla 
scheme. ‘The central ornament, which resembles a pair of great 
round eyes formed by sets of three concentric incomplete circles, 


1See Stud. E.R.P., p. 23, Fig. 7a and Plate V. 
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has a certain similarity to one of the degenerations of the Dorla 
scheme, which at present would require too much space to 
describe and illustrate. It is sufficient that the general character 
of the Dorla scheme is unmistakably present in the Kara Viran 
stone. 

Two fishes are shown underneath the tablet and between 
the central columns. On the monument of the Makarios 
Papas, at Dorla, just mentioned, two fishes appear in the lower 
part, one in each of the side spaces. The shape of the fish on 
the Kara Viran stone is markedly different. On the Dorla 
monument the fish are of the general and almost conventional 
form; but at Kara Viran the artist was evidently imitating 
some special kind of fish, which he had seen, and which has 
some resemblance to a pike in the shape of the body, though 
the snout is too much upturned for a pike. This fish is pro- 
bably some species found in the lake on whose shore Kara 
Viran stands. There must have been fish in the Tcharshamba 
river, more than two hours to the north-west or north of Dorla ; 
but at Dorla itself the stream is too variable to contain fish,’ and 
it is not likely that those of the Tcharshamba were carried to 
Dorla to be eaten ; for the fish found in such rivers are always 
bad and even dangerous food over the whole central plateau.’ 
On the other hand, the fish of a large lake like Trogitis were 
certainly numerous, and may probably have been eaten at least 
by the poorer classes in villages on the shore, so that they are 
likely to have been always familiar at Kara Viran and rarely 
seen at Dorla. 

The artist at Kara Viran was evidently conscious of his 
skill and ambitious of fame, for he placed his signature and his 
patria on the stone. His name unfortunately has been broken 
off: the last two letters of his father’s name (in the genitive 
case) remain: then follows Vexareds eEnpticev. Psekala was a 
village somewhere in this region. 

It is worthy of note that many Isaurian artists signed their 


1It is pointed out by Professor Ramsay in the Thousand and One Churches, 
p. 32, that the streams flowing into the Lycaonian plain (like the Dorla stream) carried 
more water in the Roman period ; but probably the difference would not be such as to 
necessitate any alteration in what is said in the text. 


2 See Ramsay, Jmpressions of Turkey, p. 288. 
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works: this shows a certain artistic consciousness and pride, 
and it is easy to see how these qualities led to the growth of a 
distinct style and kind of art in the country, not indeed art of a 
high order, but still having a character of its own. Professor 
Holl of Berlin has shown in Hermes, 1908, that the skill of 
Isaurian artists is often mentioned in Byzantine literature of the 
Ath and later centuries; and in these village monuments, of 
which a few specimens are here given, we see something of the 
work of the humbler class among them. ‘The work of the best 
artists was expended on the decoration of numberless churches 
over the central plateau, and nothing remains of its products. 
The humble artists carved on the gravestones of the villages 
forms and details borrowed (as we assume) from the decoration 
of the churches. 

The main part of the inscription in Fig. § is the epitaph 
of Valeria, the wife of Silvanus, son of Gaius: 


Aup. Sr0vavos Ta- 

elov aveaoTnoeEV 

THY YAVKUTaTNY 

Ke TEMYHY yvvatka 
5  avrov Ovarepiav 

eLynuns xapuv]. 

The use of Aur. as a sort of praenomen (as it should here-be 
regarded, and not strictly as a momen) has been shown repeatedly 
by Professor Ramsay topoint to a date in the century following 
ALD, 2ies 

There is no indisputable proof of religion in this monu- 
ment; but I have taken this whole class of monuments to be 
Christian. Many of them have the religion clearly marked. 
Others are neutral. The symbolism, as I have argued at length 
in the paper already alluded to, is Christian in origin. In this 
case the names Silvanus and Gaius are of course neutral, but 
they were certainly favoured by Christians as consecrated by the 
New Testament. That the fish was an early Christian symbol 
does not need to be stated; and the peculiar form in this case 
does not affect the symbolic force. 


| * See, for example, Stud. E.R.P., p. 355; but the principle was stated by him 
in /.H1.S., 1883, p. 30, and used from that time on as a criterion of date, 
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The tombstone of Valeria, therefore, is probably a Christian 
tombstone of the middle or last half of the 3rd century, nearly 
contemporary with the monument of the Makarios Papas. If 
Valeria took her name from the Christian wife of Diocletian, 
the date would be in the early 4th century ; but that connexion 
cannot be assumed, for Valerius as a zomen was common in Asia 
Minor. . 

6. Fig. 6 shows an epitaph, much defaced, which was 
found at Utch Kilisse, south of Lystra, and probably in its 
territory, but close to the frontier of the Isaurian land. In the 
ornament the union of the tablet with the Dorla scheme is 
again clearly visible ; but the columns remain only as meaning- 
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less side-pieces and support nothing (for the upper part, though 
defaced, seemed never to have been decorated). 

The epitaph was probably of a somewhat unusual type, 
but is too seriously defaced to afford much evidence. It should 
probably be read as follows :— 


avéeatnoev Na Aovarn(v) viudny 
avro|d, name and description of] 
[the daughter-in-law follows] 
yuv|atka, then followed an account] 


5 [of her husband, the son of Na] 
[uunpn|s xapev. 
It would be possible also to read Nadovs r7y(v) vdpdnr. 


Na is usually a woman’s name, whereas the maker of the tomb 
22 
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was a man; but the variation of masculine and feminine ter- 
minations is not rare in Lycaonia and Isauria. Aovorn may be 
a metathesis of the name found in masculine in the inscription 
quoted below ;' compare also xatadovarixol Mynvayvprac in an 
inscription of Satala (Sandal) in Lydia. 

On the standing of the daughter-in-law in a Phrygian or 
Lycaonian household much is said in Studies in the Art and 
History of the Eastern Provinces,’ and some further evidence is 
stated by Mr. Calder in Kido, X, p. 239. Na made the tomb 
of his daughter-in-law, though probably his son, her husband, 
was still living. Married sons generally continued to live in 
their father’s house ; and only exceptionally did they become 
householders. An example of the latter kind occurs in an 
Isaurian inscription published by Professor Sterrett, Wolfe Exp., 
150; but the sons are there called oixodeordras. ‘The formal 
statement implies that this was not usual. | 


1 Zizima (Sizma), 6 hours north of Konia: copied by my father and myself in 
1905 and 1909 (see Class. Rev., XIX, p. 370). Our copy was revised in 1911 by Mr. 
Calder, who reported that the letter following AIONYCUO is I (we read I, and sug- 
gested that it was mutilated K), and that part of C or € follows. He suggests 
Avoviow: ¢[davT]yTw, pointing out that zofa adscriptum occurs sporadically on Imperial 
inscriptions of this district. ‘The most probable reading of this difficult inscription is: 


[urep THs Kaioapos tvxns Kat] 

[?]pewy Sypov Aros Meyiorol[v 

‘Odv|vriov, Iv@ Avoviow ¢[i- 

avt|ytw Hras Aovraos Kal[pr- 
5  Kol¥ oikovdxov veéov. 


2 See p. 373 f. and the Index under Religious Law, p. 390. 


Lapy Marcarer Hatt, 
OxrorpD. 


XXIV. 


IGNATIUS, BISHOP OF ANTIOCH, AND 
THE APXEIA 


by S. REINACH 


la \ € a \ > > / V6 > \ 
TAaPAKAA® Oe vuas, pnoev Kar EpiGerav mpdooere adda 
\ By 7 > \ \ 
KaTa xptoTopadiav. emel nKovod Tivwy AEeyovTwy otc Hav py 
> an > / oS > A > y > / \ / / 
cv Tols apXelors eUpw, EV TH evayyehip Ov MLOTEVD* Kat Aeyovros 
prov avrots ote Léypamrat, amexpiOnody joc ore [poxectar. el 
\ eat > las \ / > la € an 
de apxeid eotiv Incovs Xpioros, ta aOixta apxela 0 oTavpos 
b la e b) a € / e 
avTov Kal 0 Odvatos Kal n avdoTacis avTov Kal 9 TioTLs 7 
> 5 4 & / A ~ an a 
du avtTov: ev ois GéAw Ev TH TpOoTEvXH vuoV OtKatwOnvat. 


—Icnatius, Epist. ad Philadelph., § 8. 


THE article apyetov, in the Estienne-Didot Thesaurus, was revised 
by L. Dindorf, by no means a theologian, but who knew Greek. 
The second section of the article, with the meaning archivum, 
tabularium, is headed by a quotation from the above passage of 
Ignatius inserted by Dindorf: “ Epist. ad Philadelph., n. 8 : ’Eav 
bn €v Tols apyxetols EUpw, Ev TO EvayyeAiw ov miaTeva.” Dindorf 
did not even suppose that the plural ra apyeia could be con- 
sidered, not by some but by almost all theologians, as an 
equivalent of “the Old Testament,” zadraa diaOnKn. 

That mistake, which is the result of an exegetical tendency, 
has reappeared quite recently in an article about Ignatius; I 
quote the passage : 

‘Aux gens qui lut disatent (a Ignace): “ Ce gue je ne trouve 
bas dans les archives” —cest a dire dans les Ecritures de ? Ancien 
Testament,—“ ye n'y crots pas dans [ Evangile” ; Ignace a répondu : 
“ C'est écrit,’ mais tls ont contesté sa démonstration, disant : “C'est 
a prouver” ; quant a lut, ses archives sont “fésus-Christ, archives 
inviolables que sa croix, sa mort, sa résurrection, la fot qui vient de 


lui. } 


1Loisy, Revue d'histoire et de littérature religieuse, décembre, 1921, p. 470. 
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If Ignatius had meant ‘ Scripture ’ in setting forth the objec- 
tion of the unbeliever, Loisy’s interpretation, which is the current 
one, would cause him to say: ‘My Old Testament is Jesus 
Christ, His cross, etc,’ which makes bald nonsense. 

Though having combated the current explanation in 1912,' 
I think it necessary to do so once more, appealing not only to 
the scholarship, but to the dona fides of my readers. 

The unbeliever said to the bishop: “What I do not find 
in archives, the facts you recite about Jesus Christ, I will not 
admit them when they are stated by your gospel.”—< But,” 
answers the bishop, “those facts have been prophesied in the 
Old Testament.” ‘“That’s no proof,” objects the unbeliever, 
“it is begging the question.” Then the bishop gets angry, 
gives us to understand that he cares nought for official documents 
as stored up in fabu/aria and that he relies on his own spiritual 
archives, which are his faith. 

In the article to which I refer in the foot-note, I have gone 
into more particulars and shown how my interpretation is con- 
sistent with other passages of Ignatius, especially with that of 
Ephesians, §. xix. ‘“ Now the virginity of Mary was hidden 
from the prince of this world, as was also her offspring, and 
the death of the Lord.” As Ignatius cannot possibly have been 
informed by the prince of this world, and as we cannot accuse 
him of writing nonsense, we feel compelled to admit that he 
means the worldly powers, the authorities, all more or less 
subject to the Devil, and that what they are said to have 
ignored is precisely what has been sought for in vain by 
wicked unbelievers in the tabularia. When the famous French 
doctrinaire, Royer-Collard, spoke his well known phrase : “ Rien 
mest béte comme un fait,’ he was, like Ignatius, but with less 
excuse, in an anti-scientific mood. 


1 Revue moderniste, 1912. Cultes, Mythes, IV, p. 200 ff. 


14. AvenuvE Vicror-Huco, 
BouLoGne-suR-SEINE. 
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XXV. 
TWO NEW EPITAPHS FROM SARDIS 
by Davip M. Rosrnson 


Amonc the various kinds of epitaphs found in Asia Minor there 
are two of infrequent occurrence, one in which the dead person 
makes a speech to the spectator, and the other, even more un- 
common, in the form of a dialogue between the two. Good 
examples of each of these types, found in 1913-1914, are here 
offered, as small awapyai of the excavations at Sardis, to the chief 
pioneer of Asia Minor research. 

The development of the dialogue-epigram, illustrated by 
our second inscription, out of the earlier monologue-epigram, 
of which our first is a sample, can easily be traced. In the 
oldest Greek epitaphs the dead person or the tomb is conceived 
as addressing the passer-by, in order to acquaint him with the 
name, and sometimes with the age or the native city, of the 
dead.’ Occasionally the survivors are mentioned, and grief or 
regret 1s expressed. 


1Cf, Kaibel, Epigr. Greca, 1878, 6,10, 11; Loch, De Titulis Gr. Sepul- 
cralibus, pp. 5, 7,46; Florence Gragg, ‘‘ The Greek Epigram before 300 B.c.,” in Proc. 
Am. Acad. of Arts and Sciences, XLVI, 1910, p. 13 f., and the table on p. 59; 
Geftcken, Weue Jahrbucher f. Kl, Alt., XX, 1917, pp. gi-100. In the 7th century 
the dead speaks in 7.G., I, 469, and the tomb in Avch. Lp. Mitt. aus Oest., XI, 1887, 
p. 187; E. Hoffmann, Sylloge Epigrammatum Grecorum que ante medium seculum 
a. Chr. n. tertium incisa ad nos pervenerunt, Halle, 1893, 53, and in Hermes, XX, 
1885, p. 158 (Hoffmann, 54); cf. also J. Geffcken, Griechische Epigramme, 1916, 
Nos. 136, 148, 208, 219, 397. In the 6th century we find the passers-by saluted in 
Sitzb, Berl. Akad., 1908, Il, p. 1040 f: From the 5th century we have the dead as 
speaker in Ath. Mitt, XXII, 1897, p. 53, Anth. Pal. VII, 249, Herodotus, VII, 
228, and J.G.A., 368 (Kaibel, 22, Hoffmann, 66) ; and the tomb as speaker in Z.G., 
I, 442 (Kaibel, 21), and ZG A., 146 (Kaibel, 486, Hoffmann, 56). For the 4th 
century B.c., Miss Gragg cites no examples of the tomb as speaker, but the cases where 
the dead either speaks alone or converses with the passer-by distinctly increase : Kaibel, 
op. cit., 27 = Hoffmann, 106 = Anth, Pal., VII, 245; Ath. Mitt., XIX, 1894, p. 
140; Kaibel, 25, 69, 91; £.G., I, 3, 32606 = Hoffmann, 109 ; Kaibel, 471@ add. = 
Hoffmann, 177. (Cf. also Loch, of. cit, p. 46. 
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In some cases the passer-by is asked to stop and to take 
pity,! and there was often added the greeting, xaipe, xaipere, or 
yaipere, of rapidvres, like vale in the similar Latin epitaphs. 
To this it was supposed that the person greeted would reply 
kal ob xalpe or xalpe kal ov, and from such reciprocal saluta- 
tions there arose in the 4th century B.c. the first and simplest 
form of dialogue-epitaph.? In the older epigrams the idea of a 
dialogue is often implied, but the earliest funerary inscription 
in which an answer longer than the formal greeting appears is 
of the late 4th or early 3rd century B.c.* This is a brief 
dialogue between a dead mother and the son buried near her ; 
soon after this date we find similar conversations between the 
dead and bystanders.” 

Such simple dialogue-epitaphs were the forerunners of the 
elaborate epigram (such as our No. 2), which in question and 
answer gives the name and personal circumstances of the dead, 


1 Hoffmann, of. cit., 2, 13, 22, 55, etc. 

2Cf. also ya/pere, of wapiovres for the 6th century B.c., Srtzb, Berl. Akad., 
1908, II, pp. ro40 ft. ; for the 5th century B.c., 7.G.4., 368, Kaibel, 22 ; and for the 
4th century s.c., Kaibel, 23; Erinna frag. 5 in Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Gz., Ill, p. 144. 
Later instances in Sterrett, Papers Am, School, Il, 1888, p. 25, No. 22: ve, xaipe 
TopevTov pndv peuapevos TrHv idtav droxov; Kaibel, 235; LG., Il, 2831, 2844; 
Rev. Arch,, 1X, 1887, 199, 1. For variants of yxaipe, namely, etWvxer, Odpoe, edoe Ber, 
vylawe, Eppwoo, evTvxelTe, apepipve, etc., cf. Loch, of. cit, pp. 280, 291 ff., and the 
references which I give in Am. J. Arch., XVII, 1913, pp. 197, 505. 

3Cf. Homer, Jzad, XXIII, 19, 179; Euripides, Medea, 663, 665 ; Orestes, 
476-477 ; Xen., AZem., III, 13, 1, many examples in Kaibel and many cited by Loch, 
op. cit., pp. 278, 2793 Stemler, Die griechischen Grabinschriften Kleinasiens, pp. 
38-39 ; Buckler, Rev. de Philol., XXXVII, 1913, p. 3293 xatpere, wapodetrar—xat 
ov wap ypav: Syllogos, TH’, 1884, p 50; Ath. Mitt., XI, 1886, pp. 120 ff, p. 408; 
Keil-Premerstein, Zweite Reise in Lydien (Denkschr. k. Ak. Wien, LIV, 1911), 94, 
xatpe kai ov. Often some good wish is added either for the stranger or for the dead, 
such as yatpe kal od Kat evdde (C.L.G., 1956), xatpe, Kav “Avdov Sdpors | ed wou yévouro 
(Eur., Alcestis, 626 f.), or doa A€yis, ire, Kal gor Ta dura (Le Bas, Voyage archéo- 
logique, III, 2702, 2704; cf. also Ath. Mitt, XVI, 1891, 174, No. 3; Kaibel, 190, 
205, 236, 237). 

47.G., Il, 3, 2643 = Kaibel, 69 = Hoffmann, 77 = Geffcken, 136. Among 
non-funerary epigrams, however, there are, as Professor Wilhelm has pointed out to me, 
even earlier examples of dialogue, as, for instance, at Halicarnassus about 450 B.c., in the 
dedication of a statue of Apollo (Azz. Mitt., XLV, 1920, p. 157 f.), and in the verses, 
mentioned by Wilamowitz (czd.), in honour of a boxer contemporary with Pindar 
(Anth. Plan., 23). 

° For epitaphs in which the dead address the stranger with more words than a 
simple xatpe, cf Loch, of. cit., pp. 291-293 ; cf. Syllogos, Parartema, IT’, 1881, pp. 
79 £3; Ath. Mitt, XVII, 1892, p. 81; cf. AMouseion, 1876-1878, p. 53, No. 123, 
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and sometimes explains the meaning of the symbols on the 
tombstone.' Of this type an interesting example has been 
found near Smyrna, in which a dead child speaks to her sur- 
viving mother, while her dead father addresses both her and his 
living friends.2 The second of our Sardian inscriptions is a 
no less remarkable specimen of the elegiac epitaph in dialogue 
form, while our first is a good illustration of the epitaph in 
monologue, historically the earlier type of the two. 

The stages of development seem to have been: (a) speech 
by the dead or by his monument ; (4) from the 4th century on- 
wards, speech addressed to either of them (Hoffmann, 275 ; 
Simonides, frs. 95, 113; Kaibel, 60, 235, 488); (c) conver- 
sation between two dead persons buried near one another 
(Hoffmann, 77 = Geffcken, 136) ; and lastly (d) conversation 
between the dead and a living person (Hoffmann, 147 = 
Geffcken, 148). 


I. 


(iat | @ > \ > >’ 
Mynobetao dy eis [roAAol|y éudyOno ail vordxea 
> \ lal va 
EAmis €yo Tov voy avTamexo xXapiTas ° 
= a eee y SJ wees \ > Ar > ee 
ovO €$ axapTrov ey@ Otoaas @divas aveTAnV 
e a ® 5) / 
iMEPTOV TEKVOY OY ME ATTEKAELOE TUXN, 
/ > XN 4 
5 AnOns exrerdcaca kata BAEhdpwv TemAoV HON, 


1Cf, W. Rasche, De Anthologie grece epigrammatis que colloguit formam 
habent, 1910; Geftcken, VV. Jahrb. f. kl, Alt., XX, 1917, pp. 99, 100, 107, n. 1. So 
many examples are found in the Palatine Anthology that this form was evidently much 
in vogue, though few such actual inscriptions have been discovered ; cf. especially Azth. 
PARA Vl 2op 35) seville se Of. OAM TO AU ED TY, TO3-100: + Les O49. LV 52 662], 
307, 317, 335, 379, 424, 426, 470, 503, 522, 524 [unique in the wayfarer’s address to 
both tomb and dead], 548, 552, 576, 590, 603, 679, 725 ; IX, 294; Kaibel, 140, 247, 
575,667. Such sepulchral egigrams are well studied by Rasche (as cited above), who 
traces in them the influence not only of Callimachus, but of earlier Peloponnesian poets 
such as Anyte, and even of the philosophical dialogues ; cf. also Reitzenstein, Hpigram 
wu. Skolion, pp. 123-129. ‘There is, however, so far as I am aware, no exhaustive treat- 
ment of the subject, though Zzwegesprach is touched on by E. Loch, Zu d. gr. Grab- 
schriften ; LFestschr. L. Friedlander, 1895, pp. 278 ff. The literary epigrams have 
been studied in all aspects (for literature, Geffcken in WV. Jahré. f. ki. Alt., XXXIX, 
1917, pp. 88 ff., where Miss Gragg’s monograph is not mentioned). But apart from 
Loch’s article, his dissertation, De Zitulis Grecis Sepulcralibus (1890), and Stemler’s 
Die griechischen Grabinschriften Kleinasiens (1909), little study has been devoted to 
the history of inscriptional epitaphs as a whole. 


2 Ath. Mitt., XXIII, 1898, p. 496. 
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os jee KaTarKLaa as ely Aidne KOT EXEL 
olkTpa papacvoneryny* adr’,  EE€ve, TO fe v0 TUUBoL 
Gévra roa pvGots evVAOyewY Trapiots, 
muatov Are&dvdpov AroAAdnOr, Os pe Sls | evrras 
10 orépEas pynpelos Tolade KaTnyAdi| oev. 


‘AMAA LA 


IS OANEVSE A. ESR OA EPL LEAL 
PN ae ee Rn Rae pA ee EG, if 
OYAEZAKAPMONELNAISZAZ NAINAZ ANETAHN 
IMEPTANTEKNANOANMEADLE KAEIZE T YXH 
AHOHZEKMETAZAS AKATABAE PA PANNENMAONHAH 
OF MEKATAZ KIAZAS EINAIAHIKATEXE! 
OIKT PAMAPAINOMENHNAAANE ENE TOMMY MOTY MBO} 
Fea EU Cen ha REP n itenoa " EE 


MaiLPL$ 


Block of the local bluish marble found in ee 1913, SES, of the ay} 
of Artemis, about 25 meters from the Pactolus, among remains of Byzantine walls. 
Height, o'21 m.; width, 0°67 m.; and thickness, 0°32 m. ‘The letters are shallow but 
finely cut, o'008 m. to o’or5 m. high. Date: end of the 4th or beginning of the 3rd 
century B.C. 


“When I recall my Aeavy travail borne m sorrowful child- 
birth, 1, Elpis, receive due thanks for it in this sepulture. Not 
fruitlessly did I twice endure birth-pangs for the beloved 
children between whom and me Fate closed the door. For lo! 
she has spread over my eyelids that mantle of forgetfulness 
which, plunging me into the shadow, holds me in Hades where 
J piteously waste away. Ah! stranger, as thou passest, speak 
kindly of my husband who laid me in the tomb, trusty Apol- 
lonius, Alexander’s son, since he loved me for having brought 
twofold blessing of children, and with this monument has honoured 
me.” 

In 1. 1 there is a bad break in the middle and at the end. 
cis [wAeioro|y would be possible, but oAAov fills the space 
better. Professor Adolf Wilhelm approves this, and inde- 
pendently suggested aivordxea,’ which I had restored; cf. 


1 Tt seems to be implied that her death was due to childbirth. For such inscrip- 
tions, cf. Robinson, Am. /. Phil., XXXI, 1910, pp. 388-389 ; ZG., II, 3, 3877; III, 
2, 1320; the famous painted stele of such a subject from Pagase, Arvanitopoullos, 
Katanoyes tov év TO ’Adavackeiw Movoetw BoXdov ’Apxautyrwv, p. 215 £; Robinson, 
Am. J. Arch., XVII, 1913, p. 161 f, this from Cyrene being a case of death at the 
birth “of twins (Birdxov . . « Gein votow Kat toxero@; Pindar, P., 1X, 149; and the 
citations in “Apy. ’Ed., 1908, p. 24, nn, 2 and 3. 
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Leaf proposes eis [rAnro]y = “up to the limits of endurance,” 
and at the end ailva vocovca], or a genitive such as aivoraderav 
Or aypiornt@v. ailva ma0odca] would also be possible. Calder 
suggests eis [rdaouly . . . ailev opaca. 

L. 2. For the name Elpis in Lydia cf. Keil-Premerstein, 
Reise in Lydien (Denkschr. Ak. Wien, LUMI), 128, 129, 164, 172 ; 
Zweite Reise, op. cit..82, 128, 154. The meaning seems to be 
that the children whom she bore compensate her for the dismal 
existence in Hades, and that looking back from the grave upon 
the misery she suffered in life, she is actually grateful for her 
death and burial. 

L. 3. €s axapzrov is here adverbial. 

L. 4. On the non-omission of the vowel in pe, though 
the metre requires its elision, cf. Allen’s statement’ that in one 
third to one fourth of the cases noted by him, words other than 
prepositions retain in inscriptions the elided vowel. In all 
other cases of elision here the vowel is omitted. 

L. 8. aptocs, an idea very usual in such epitaphs; cf. 
mapcOc cited in note 1. It occurs from very early times; cf. 
1.G., I, 463: Térexov oixtipas, avdp ayabdv, mapiro; Wilhelm, 
Beitr. z. gr. Inschriftenkunde, p. 31. 

dis [evrars : The letters AI are complete and the upper half 
of the = is clear. Professor Calder’s restoration evmacs is very 
appropriate as alluding to the two children of Elpis. dée[evvos 
or dis [edues (cf. Martial, IX, 31) would also be possible, but 
neither seems so pointed nor so suitable as the word here restored. 
Wilhelm suggested dis aAnps. 


2. [Pl. XL] 


(2) Above the niche: 
o Onpos Mynvodirav ‘Eppayévov. 


It is not, however, expressly stated that Elpis had twins or that she died in child- 
birth, and the inscription may mean simply that she left two children. See the epitaph 
in Keil-Premerstein, Dritte Reise in Lydien (Denkschr. Ak. Wien, LVII, 1914), p. 107, 
No. 163, part of which is worth citing because it also is a conversation between the 
dead and the stranger: ddcira, | Aeitw 0 ev Gardpos vytia durod Téxva. | “AAAG pe, 
TOV TUULBwL KeKpuppevov, © Eéve, xaipev | aidnoas tap euod TavTov éxwv Tapibh, 

1On Greek Versification in Inscriptions: Papers Am. School, lV, pp. 136 f, 
Een 
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Kopwav kat xapleroar| v) meT pos deikvuat* Tis EvTt 
Mover] j—pavver YPappara Myvopirar. 7 
red O €[vlex ev ordra yAuTTov Kptvov 70€ Kal arpa, 
BvBAo[s| Kat TaAapos, Tots & €( )e kat aréehavos ;— 
5 7» codila] pev BiPros, 0 6 av mept Kpart dopndets 
apxa|v| pavver, pouvoyovay d€ TO ev, 
EUTAKTOU 5 aperas Tadapos pavupe, To 0 avOos 
trav alk|pav daiuov [a|vriv’ éAnicaro.— 
kov| pla roe Kdves eid? ml oA]Aol rounde Bavoven 
IO aya[v]ot.—od dé yol vets: rots edues Saxpva. 


(2) 
‘?The People (honoured) Menophila, daughter of Hermogenes.’ 


(2) 
“Comely, and full of grace is she whom the stone displays ; 
which of the Muses is she? 

The inscription shows her to be Menophila. 

And wherefore carved on the stele are there a Lily and an A, a 
Book, a Basket, and a Wreath withal? 

Wisdom is the Book, the Wreath worn round the head shows 
Public Office, and the Number One an only child; 
orderly Virtue doth the Basket betoken, and the Flower 
her Prime which Fate did snatch away. 

Light dust am I; to such a maiden dead many are they who 
give kindly greeting. 

But not so thy parents; to them didst thou leave tears.” 

The stele (Pl. XI) is of a well-known shape, late Hellen- 
istic in style and type. It probably dates from the Ist century 
B.C., and is similar to several from Samos, Clazomene, and other 
sites in Asia Minor.’ It tapers toward the top and is crowned 
with a gable as in many similar examples.? Part of a snake 


’ 


1 For a verse rendering cf. dm. J. Arch., XXVI, 1922, p. 81. 

2 Professor Pfuhl has studied such reliefs in the Jahrbuch, XX, 1905, pp. 47 ff. ; 
123 ff.; XXI, 1906, p. 128 ; see also Wiegand, Ath. Mitt., XXV, 1900, pp. 177 ff. ; 
Noack, zbid., XIX, 1894, pp. 315 ff. ; Buresch, Aus Lydien, p. 47 ; Rostovtzeff, Rom. 
Mitt., XXVI, 1911, pp. 108 ff.; Janssen, Grabreliefs, De grieksche Monumenten, Il, 
Nos. 8 ff. 

°E.g., Keil-Premerstein, of. c7¢., II, p. 44, Fig. 22; p. 50, Fig. 24, where the 
good preservation of the snakes makes it possible to complete those on our stele. 
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with its head facing inwards forms at each end a kind of 
acroterion, while that at the apex consists of two snakes with 
their heads extended downwards along the sloping sides of the 
pediment, in the centre of which is a carved rosette. Below 
the gable is the inscription 6 djuos MnvopiAav Eppayevov, and 
under this a curving laurel-wreath stretched across the stele.’ 
In the niche on a shelf or wall is carved to the right of the 
lady’s head a lily (xpévov), to the left a bundle of papyrus-rolls 
bound together by two encircling bands (SvSAos) and a basket 
(raAapos).” Under these is an incised A (aga) which, with 
the other symbols, is explained in the lower inscription. 

To the left of the lady is a diminutive draped attendant, 
raising her right hand to her neck and letting her left hang 
down. On the other side is a similar attendant, holding on her 
left hand, of which the fingers are long and crudely cut, a cista 
or round box, upon which she rests her right hand.’ The 
wreath carved above indicates that the stately lady between the 
two small figures—Menophila herself—was a stephanephoros.* 
She stands in full front view, in an attitude of meditation,° 
resting her weight mainly on the right leg with the left slightly 
bent. The left arm lies across her body, and the left hand 
seems partly to support her right elbow. The right hand, now 
broken away, was raised to her neck and probably held her veil 
or the upper edge of the himation, which she wears over her 
long flowing chiton. The lower drapery shows clearly through 

1Cf. Keil-Premerstein, of. cit., II, p. 47, Fig. 23. 

2 K.-P., zbid., p. 65, say that the practice of representing on grave-stones objects of 
daily use which had been of worth to the dead in life prevailed especially in Phrygia 
and spread into north-east Lydia but not to Sardis (cf. Keil-Premerstein, of. cit, I, 
P. 79,.N0s, 125, 153%, 157, 155, 150; 16%,102,/109,'185, 190,$) op. caz., TI nos. 9,135, 
138) 142,143,005 17 015 36 154501 70,00 72, 255, 25402007 b,. Weapener, A/emaires 
couronnes publ. par Lacad, royale Belgique, XXX, p. 33, nos. 10, 11; Korte, Zuscrip- 
tiones Bureschianae, p. 19, no. 22; Buresch, Aus Lydien, p. 43, no. 25; p. 47, no. 
28.5 8,C.H., X15°1887, p. 470, n0..37), 

8 At first I thought she held the towel for the last washing or an open mirror, but 
comparison with the objects held by similar figures leaves no doubt ; cf. Pfuhl, Jahrbuch, 
Pos, PLQOS) Pat 52g b1gs bes Pat 20n lige stp Lisn Vy VIG INO, Us 4a7k. Ait. RY, 
IQOO, p. 194. : 

*So the key indicates a priestess and the ivy an actor; Diels, Antike Technth, 
p. 40, and my remarks in Adm. J. Phil., XXXI, 1910, p. 382, no. 18. The inference is 
here clinched by the lower inscription, 1. 6. 

5 Cf. for example the Florence Zhusnelda ; Bienkowski, De Simulacris Barbarum 
Gentium apud Romanos, p. 37, Fig. 17a. That such an attitude was widespread in art 
is shown by the Japanese figures of Kuanyin. 
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the upper—a characteristic of late Hellenistic times '—especially 
on her right side. Unfortunately the face is badly battered, but 
we can see that she wore a head-cloth or veil over the back and | 
sides of her head.” She is represented as a type, without personal 
individuality, and this type can be traced back to the Attic 
reliefs of the 5th and 4th centuries and of the earlier Hellenistic 
period.’ It is not a creation of Alexandrian or of Roman art, 
but of Greece and Asia Minor.* This figure reminds one 
of the Mourners’ sarcophagus from Sidon, now in Constantinople. 
The third woman from the left on one of its long sides 
resembles ours in the position of feet and hands and of veil and 
drapery,” while all the eighteen women there represented—who 
may have belonged to the Ionic harem of the pompous philhellene 
Stratus I (374-362 B.c.)—show, like our lady, the charm of the 
Praxitelean style. ‘That this type had by the ist century B.c. 
become much used in depicting the Muses is suggested by the 
phrase ris €vtt Movodv.’ The scene seems to be laid in an heroon 
or grave-enclosure, rather than, as Wiegand believed, in the court 
ofalady’s house. There were doubtless in Asia Minor many /eroa 
such as that here represented,*® with free standing statues, and 


1 Rarely found before 190 B.c.; Dickins, Hellenistic Sculpture, p. 46. She is 
similar to other figures on east-Greek reliefs; cf especially Pfuhl, /ahvduch, XX, 1905, 
p. 52, Fig. 5 ; p.54, Fig.8; Pls. 1V, V1; 1, 3’; /akreshefee, XV; 1912, 0-61, wie 
Michaelis, Anc. Marbles in Gr. Brit., p. 562, No. 90; Ath. Mitt., XXV, 1900, p. 
194 ; in these last two, however, the drapery is different and the position of the hands 
reversed, 

“This was usual in Roman times for priestesses, vestals and women officials. In 
early Rome all women wore a head-cloth (stvuppus); Dio Hal., XI., 39; Poulsen, 
Etruscan Tomb Paintings, p. 23. ‘This came from Ionia and is mentioned in Sappho, 
fr. 44. ‘‘ Every woman that prayeth or prophesieth with her head uncovered dis- 
honoureth her head,’’ 1 Cor. xi 7. We can trace the complete veiling of the head, 
still so widespread in the Near East, back to the second millennium suc. (cf. Jastrow, 
J. Am. Or. Soc., XLI, 1921, pp. 11, 39). | 

%In which small figures of slaves were also symbolic ; cf. Furtwangler, Sam. 
Sabouroff, 1, p. 48 ; Weisshaupl, Gradbgedichte d. gr. Anth., p. 88 f. 

*’Though examples have been found in Italy and on south Italian vases and in 
Pompeian frescoes, they seem to have been copied from Anatolian or Greek prototypes. 

* But without the oblique folds: Hamdi-Bey et Reinach, Une WVécropole royale & 
Sidon, Pl. IX. 

° Cf. the well-known Mantinean reliefs sometimes attributed to Praxiteles (Dickins, 
A.B.S.A., XXI, pp. 1 ff.), and the Tanagra figurines. 

‘Greek art used thus to develop and change a type till it reached perfection and 
then degeneration (cf. Rhys Carpenter, Zhe Esthetic Basis of Greek Art, 1921, passim). 


8 Conze, Sitzb. Berl. Akad., 1884, p. 621 f. Small figures of attendants have 
also been found in the round. 
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with a shelf! or wall on which were placed symbols of the life of 
the departed. Our sculptor represents objects such as were used 
not only in every-day life but actually in or on graves: the 
wreath,” the basket,® the papyrus.* Lilies’ also were thrown on 
the grave, but I know of no grave-stone other than this showing 
the lily, to say nothing of the alpha. 

Heading : 6 Shpos Mnvodirdav ‘Eppayévov. Such inscrip- 
tions, recording an honour such as a wreath, are very common 
in Asia Minor; usually, however, the wreath is not stretched 
out, as here, but is carved in a circle below or above the inscrip- 
tion, with the words o djpos inside; more than 100 Lydian 
instances in C.J.G. and Mouseton. ‘The name Menophilus was 
common at Sardis, and so was that of Hermogenes in Lydia. 

‘Eppoyevov for “Eppoyévovs occurs often, but the form 
‘Eppayevov is unusual, « for o being very rare in proper. names. 
In a text containing so many non-Attic forms this interchange of 
vowels is probably not a stone-cutter’s error.® 

L. 1. The uz was omitted at the end of yapleooay, an 
epithet used to denote female grace and beauty only after 
Homer’s time, from the days of Hesiod and Sappho to Theo- 
critus.’ Doric forms, such as copay, évri, wavver, oTdAG, apyay, 
apEeTas, TAY akuav, Kovpa, Were taken from the lyric poets, and 
having long before this become stock-in-trade of the epigram- 
matist, do not necessarily give evidence as to the nationality of 
the author.® 


1 Shelves are known to have existed not only in the Greek houses at Priene and 
Delos ( Jahrbuch, XX, 1905, p. 130, n. 259), but also in the /evoa and grave temples 
(Ath. Mitt., XXVI, 1901, pp. 290 ff.). 

2 Cf. for Roman times Petronius, ed. Bucheler, p. 48 ; Cicero, Pro Flacco, 31, 
75; this literary evidence for Smyrna confirmed for Priene by Juschr. v. Priene, 104, 
I0Q, III, II3. 

3 Vitruv., IV, 1, 9, and cf. below p. 352. 4 Jahrbuch, XX, 1905, p. 64. 

5 Anth. P., VII, 485. 

6 Cf. Mayser, Grammatik der Gr. Papyri, pp. 61, 362 ; Hatzidakis, Linlettung 
in ate neugr. Gram., p. 186; Rh. Mus., XLVI, 1891, p. 194 ; Schweizer, Gram. der 
perg. Ins., 184; Prentice, Gr. and Lat. Inscr. (Amer. Arch, Expedition to Syria, 
1899-1900), Nos. 25, 26, 148, 216, 295 ; dm. J. Arch., XVII, 1913, pp. 170-171, cf. 
Nachmanson, Laute u. Hormen der Magnet. Ins., 166, and references there. 

7Cf. Hesiod, 7%., 246, 260; Class. Rev., XXX, 1916, p. 98; Theocritus, 
XVIII, 38. 

SCf. Wagner, Questiones de Epigrammatis Grecis, Leipzig, 1883 ; Wilhelm, 
Jahreshefte, I, 1899, p. 244. 
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L. 3. For red & ver . . . yaurrov ct. Anth. Pal. Vil, 


2. / 
Maorevo ti cev Ayis emt orandirior TETpa, 
, \ Ses / 
Avo.dixa, yAumTov TOvd éexdpake voor: 


I know of no exact parallel to the inscribing of an A alone on a 
gravestone.! There is an interesting use of the symbol a/pha 
along with povoyevns, the epithet so often applied to Christ, on 
a stone in Prentice, Gr. and Lat. Inscriptions (Am. Arch. Exp. to 
Syria, 1899-1900), No. 4, but the inscription does not, like 
ours, expressly define the meaning of A. In the Sethian tablets 
and elsewhere we find cryptic letters such as uwpsz/on, but here 
the inscription tells us the meaning of the letter. 

L. 4. The correct form @vBdAos (Herod., Il, 92) is used 
here for a papyrus book, whereas in 1. 5 we have 6/Bdos. The 
two words were at this time probably pronounced alike. 
The papyrus-rolls are tied together by two bands and the 
similar objects on Phrygian and Lydian gravestones, usually 
regarded as writing materials, should be interpreted in the same 
way.” Our inscription shows that papyrus-rolls might be used 
on women’s graves and not merely, as Pfuhl thought (Fahrbuch, 
XX, 1905, p. 45), on men’s. ee should be read for the stone- 
cutter’s é7., an easy mistake in a text so poorly engraved. 

Ll. 5 ff. Here begins the answer to the questions about 
the meaning of the objects on the stele, and we may be grateful 
to the man who carved these verses, since they give us for the 
first time definite information as to the significance of such 


1'This is quite different from the examples in literature and inscriptions, where a 
letter stands for a name (cf. Athenzus, X, 453 ff.), and from the epigram (Anth. Pal., 
VII, 429) where a double ¢ was playfully inscribed to indicate the name ®.d/s, which 
Professor Gildersleeve has rendered by Beebe. One thinks of Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter, 
of Chaucer’s description of the dress of the Prioress (Canterbury Tales, Prologue, |. 161) 
who wears hanging round her neck a gold brooch, ‘‘On which ther was first write a 
crowned A,” = Amor; and of Chaucer’s Zyozlus, stanza 25, 

“Right as our firste lettre is now an A. 
In beautie first so stood she, makeless,” 
which has been interpreted to mean Queen Anne, the first lady of the realm (cf. 
Lowes Publ. Mod. Lang. Ass., XXIII, pp. 285 ff., and references there for use of 
symbol A). Cf also Boethius, Consolation of Philosophy, |, first prose passage. 

2 Keil-Premerstein, of. cit., I, p. 87, No. 188; Ath. Mitt., XIX, 1894, p. 327 5 
Le Bas, Voy, Arch., Monuments, Fig. 130, 2 ; Mouseion, 1873-1875, p. 78, No. 42; 
cf. Birt, Die Buchrolle in der Kunst, pp. 255 ff. 
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objects: The interpretation is simple and natural. The 
papyrus shows that Menophila was wise as a book. That 
which was worn about her head (cf. Amth. Pal, V, 143: 
6 orépavos wept xpari), namely, the orépavos* carved above, 
denotes that her office was that of stephanephoros (orehavnpépos). 
This office was known to have existed at Sardis under the 
Empire (C.J.G., 3461), but not till we found an inscription on 
a cinerary vase from Sardis (dm. Ff. Arch., XVIII, 1914, p. 21, 
No. 17), did we know that the title later became eponymous, 
replacing that of the municipal priest of Rome, and could be 
held by a woman.? 

L. 6. adpyav: For apyn in this sense see B.C.H., 
XXIX, 1905, p. 225, No. 83, ap&as rnv orehavnddpov apyny ; 
C.I.G., 2330, 2331; Atheneus, 553 E. +o éy is used in lieu 
of adda because of the metre, for variety, and also to indicate 
that a/pha has its numerical value. jpovvoydvay (“an only child”) 
is a late-Greek word used by Apollonius (4rgonautica, III, 846), 
Oppian, H. 3, 489, of Persephone; the form affected by 
Christians was povoyeyns, Which was applied to Christ in liter- 
ature and in inscriptions (e.g. Prentice, of. cit., No. 254) and in 


1Cf. Chap. III on Gradersymbotk in Weisshaupl, Grabgedichte der gr. Anth. 
pp. 68 ff., and references there; Anth. Pal., VII, 169, 421-426, 445, 505, etc. ; 
Kaibel, Zpigr. Gr., 551 ; Apollonius Rhodius, Avgonautica, II, 843; Vergil, “7., VI, 
232; Wharton’s Sappho, fr. 120, etc.; cf. Ath. Afitt., XIX, 1894, pp. 315 ff.; pp. 
330-332. These give a decided warning to those archeologists who are beginning to 
see Freudian symbolism in Greek art (cf. Agnes Baldwin, “ Symbolism on Greek Coins,” 
Am, Numism Soc., 1916). On the other hand the conclusion of Miss J. M. Macdonald 
about the Greek avoidance of symbolism and that Greek art is the great example of non- 
symbolic art fails to consider such late Hellenistic stelae as ours. Cf. her Bryn Mawr 
diss. The Uses of Symbolism in Greek Art, Chicago, 1922. 

2'The wreath could also signify many other things. Cf. Sylogos, Parartema, 
IE’, 1884, p. 56, dnwov d¢ oréphavos muutny ppéva pnvver dvdpds. For the various uses 
of the wreath as decoration, as symbol of victory, as ornament of a sanctuary or statue, 
as dedicated on a base or wooden pinax, cf. Rouse, Greek Votive Offerings, pp. 266 ff. ; 
Homolle, in Dar.-Saglio, Dect., II, p. 376; B.C, VI, 1882, p. 120; Keil-Premer- 
stein, of. cit, 1, p. 71; Il, No. 168; Pauly-Wissowa, A.Z., 1V*, 1636 ff. ; Kéchling, 
De coronarum apud antiquos vt atque usu: Religionsges. Versuche und Vorarbeiten. 
XIV, 21. 

3 Cf. Braunstein, Die polit. Wirksamkeit d. gr. Frau., p. 52; Chapot, Za 
Province romaine procons. d’ Asie, p. 161 ; Paris, Quatenus femine res publicas . . 
attigerint, pp. 79 ff. Our inscription, however, seems to be earlier than imperial times, 
and the title had probably not yet become eponymous, nor been transferred from the 
royal or Roman cult to the imperial cult. For women stephanephoroi cf. CL.G., 2162, 
Inschr. v. Magnesia, Nos. 116, 158, 182, 199; for the crown of the imperial stephane- 
phori cf. Hill, Priesterdiademe, in Jahreshefte, 11, 1899, pp. 245 ff.; Michon, Rev. 
Arch., tgot, Il, p. 399. 
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the latter was used also of family relationships (e.g. p. 82 
above). 

The basket (rdAapos) has here no cryptic significance, but 
is simply the symbol of housewifely virtues." Our text fixes 
the name of such a basket, so often represented on grave-stones, as 
rdAapos, Not céAaos, the term generally used by commentators. 

It is interesting to note that the first question, about the 
lily (xpévov), is answered last (avOos). ‘The Greek loved variety, 
and in literature rarely answered questions in their order.” 

Ll. g-10. xov[dla roc xdus eciud. The idea that the 
body comes from dust and returns to dust occurs all through 
Greek and Roman literature from the days of Theognis? and 
Epicharmus,‘ and it is frequent also in inscriptions.° 

a[oA]Aod. ‘The bracketed letters, which are much worn, 
look like OA. In 1. ro the first word, which is not clear, 


1 Keil-Premerstein, of. cit., Il, 142, 143, 170, 172 ; Jahrbuch, XX, 1905, pp. 
61, 145; Watzinger, De vasculis pictis Tarentinis, p. 16 f.; Jahreshefte, XV, 1912, 
p. 61, Fig. 35; Ath. Mitt, XIX, 1894, p. 331, 0. 2. Cf also’ Kalinka; amare 
Denkmaler in Bulgarien, p. 241, Fig. 100, where the lady is seated with left hand 
raised ; under the chair and to the right is a small attendant, and on a shelf a basket and 
other objects. Where scholars are doubtful about the meaning of the basket, they will 
do well to remember, in view of this Sardian inscription, not to read too much into the 
interpretation ; cf. Cumont, Etudes syriennes, pp. 40 [No. 9], 43, 45, 46, 48, 49; 
Stud. Pont., Ul, Nos. 30, 40, 41, 44a, 61a, 156, 359; Kalinka, Antike Denkmaler 
in Bulgarien, p. 241, Fig. 100; Ath, Mitt., X1X, 1894, pp. 315 ff.; XXV, 1900, 
pp. 177 ff, 194. For a list of monuments with a basket see Weisshaupl, Grabgedichte 
a. gr. Anth., pp. 77 f., 80; Anth. Pal., VII, 423, ra 8 eipia trav hiroepydv ; Ath. Mitz., 
XIX, 1894, p. 322. The basket may be represented before or near the sitting lady, or 
under her chair, or in the gable or other part of the monument. Even the gravestones 
of women might take the form of a basket. Sometimes, however, it had a sacrificial use, 
and, in connexion with the mysteries, a special mystic meaning; cf. Hastings’ Dzct. of 
Rel, and Ethics, s.v. Basket, Gruppe, Griech. Myth, p. 163. 

2 Cf. even for as early a time as Homer, Bassett on vorepov mrpotepov Ounpixads 
in Harvard Studies in Class. Phil., XXXI, 1920, pp. 39 ff. 

3878, yaia peda’ ecopa. 

4 Cf. Bergk., Poet. Lyr. Gr., UW, p. 239, Latin adaptations in Buecheler, Carmina 
Latina Epigraphica, 974,1532,etc. Cf. Aesch., Cho., 127 f.; Lucretius, ggo f.; Cicero, 
Nat. Deor., Il, 26; Genesis, III, 19; Lsatah, XXIX, 4; Tennyson, Queen Mary, 
‘« A low voice from the dust” ; Aylmer’s Field, ‘‘ Dust are our frames,” etc. 

5Cf. Arch. Ep. Mitt., V1, 1882, pp. 30, 31; Arch. f. Religionswissenschafe, 
VIII, 1905, p. 35; Kaibel, Nos. 75, 156, 288, 438, 551 (kody Kors); Keil-Premerstein, 
op. cit., II, No. 84, éx ys eis ynv; Preger, Zus. Grec. metr., No. 37. Cf. Anth. Pal., 
VIII, 8, epigram on Sappho, Awpixa, doréa pev od radu kovis; VII, 80, translated by 
Gildersleeve in Am, J. Phil., XXXIII, 1912, p. 112, “‘ Well, Halicarnassian friend, 
long since thou must have turned to dust.” In Latin inscription sum cinds is frequent 
(Dessau, 7.Z.S., II, 2, 8156, 8168, etc.; Phztlologus, LXII, 1903, p. 440; cf. 
also dudtécavro kovw in Anth, Pal., VII, 255; B.C.A., XXV., 1901, p. 272). 
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appears to read ATAZIOI ; the fourth letter comes in the break 
that runs obliquely upwards and seems to me to have been a 
nu. Other words such as ayavol, ayatol, ayAaol or a(p)aioz, 
might be proposed, but aya[y]o/ fits perfectly and suits what 
would seem to be the meaning, while dyavod, for oi ayavoi, 
makes the quantity correct (Calder). Elpis refers to kindness 
shown in words by passing strangers, as with yatpe (see above), 
and in.the case of Apollonius (No. 1, l. 9) ; dyavds is often used 
in the poets with pvdos, Adyos Or éxéecorv, and probably has 
that meaning here. The reply “But not so thy parents, etc.,” 
points out that for them grief makes such kindly speech im- 
possible. Had the sense been “There are no parents to whom 
thou hast left tears,” probably the relative ois would have been 
used, though rots might be the relative and not the demonstrative, 
as we believe. The theme is exactly that of Euripides’ Hecuéa, 
Il. 426-7 : 
Polyxena: yaip’, @ Texotoa, xatipe Kacavépa 7 é0i. 
Hecuba: yaipovowy ddXot, pytpi © ovK eat T66e. 

This inscription then is not only a quaint and interesting 
example of an epitaph in the form of a dialogue between the 


passer-by and the dead, but is also important for its explicit inter- 
pretation of the sepulchral symbolism. 


Tue Jouns Hopkins University, 
Battimore, Mary anp. 
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XXVI. 
THE ARCHER OF SOLI IN CILICIA 
by E. S. G. Rosinson 


Tuoucu the coins struck in the 5th century at Soli in Cilicia 
have long been known,’ the type which they bear on the 
obverse, an archer kneeling and holding an arrow or bow in 
both hands, does not appear to have been hitherto correctly 
identified. There are two main varieties of the type :— 


1. Odv. Female figure kneeling I. on r. knee, the 1. leg advanced; 
she wears a short-sleeved vest and pointed skin cap, from 
beneath which her hair falls in long plaits onto her 
shoulders, and a bow case with bow on her 1. hip. She is 
looking down an arrow which she holds in front of her, 
one hand at either end; circular dotted border (Pl. XIV, 1). 

[Rev. 2O; bunch of grapes ; square dotted border and square 
incuse. | 
Ries ane (= B.M.C., Lycaonia, etc., p. 144, No. 1). 

2. Obdv. Similar, but instead of the arrow the figure is looking 
down the string of her bow; her skin cap is winged and 
her (?sleeved) garment has slipped off her shoulders and 
rests in folds on the girdle which carries the (now empty) 
bow case ; dotted ground line (Pl. XIV, 2). 

[Rev. Similar but SOAEQN NI and ankh symbol; circular 
dotted border and circular incuse. | 


ARGU gms. (_ BM.C., ibid, No. 7). 
10°45 grms. 


1Babelon, Zrazté, 2° Partie, Tom. II, pp. 363 segg., Pl. CVI, 11-27; B.M.C., 
Lycaonta, etc., pp. 144-146, Pl. XXV, 1-11. 
(355) 
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No. 1 cannot be much later than 480 B.c.; No. 2, owing 
to the circular incuse of the reverse, cannot be much before 420, 
though the style at first sight looks earlier. A chronologically 
intermediate variant (B.M.C., zbid., No. 2, Pl. XXV, 2) shows 
the vest of No. 1 but the cap and the action of No. 2. 

The archer’s head appears on the smallest denomination : 


3. Obv. Female head 1. with circular earring and necklace, 
wearing skin cap, with wing, point and neckflap showing 
the ends of the plaited hair beneath. 

Rev. YO; bunch of grapes; dotted border and circular 
incuse (Pl. XIV, 3). 


AR{'3? Brn, (= BMLC, ibid, No. 13) 

The figure has hitherto been regarded as male. Babelon? 
has described it as the King of Cilicia wearing the Persian tiara 
and stringing his bow. Imhoof-Blumer’ regarded the headgear 
as a helmet peaked at the back and decorated with a feather 
and took the figure to represent a typical Cilician archer—a 
pendant to the hoplite who appears on contemporary coins of 
Tarsus: *® this is also the view taken in the British Museum 
Catalogue.* 

The female sex of the figure, however, which is already 
suggested by the long plaited hair, the slight proportions (e.g. 
in No. 2) and the earring and necklace of No. 3, is rendered 
certain by the clearly drawn left breast which shows on well 
preserved specimens beneath the left armpit. She can only be 
an Amazon. ‘The skin cap is the characteristic alopecis and the 
wing, though uncommon, is paralleled on a fragment of a vase 
in Munich with an archer in a similar pose. In No. 1 she is 
spinning the arrow to test its balance ; in No. 2 she is looking 
along the string of the bow, which her pose shows that she has 
just strung, to see whether it has cockled in the process. A 


1 Perses Achémtnides, pp. xxv and 19, No. 147. 

2 Kleinas. Munzen, Ul, p. 487. 

3B.M.C., idid., p. 162, No. 5, 1-9, Pl. XXVIII, 4-10. 

4B.M.C., zdid., p. Ixxii. 

* Sauer, das sogenannte Theseion, p. 118 ; he does not recognize that the archer 
is an Amazon. 
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close parallel to the pose of the figure is to be found in an 
archaic statue of an Amazon stringing a bow, from the Villa 
Ludovisi,' and the coin type gives the impression that it was 
suggested by a piece of sculpture. Apart from some 3rd 
century issues at Cyme the Amazon does not otherwise occur as 
a coin type before Roman times? and it is interesting to find a 
5th century monument of such Hittite affinities on the coast of 
Cilicia. 


1 Described and illustrated by Petersen, Rom. M7tt., IV., p. 86. 
2Imhoof-Blumer, Die Amazonen auf griechischen Mtnzen (Nomisma, Vol. II), 


British Museum, 
Lonpon. 
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XXVII. 


NOTES ON THE ECONOMIC POLICY OF THE 
PERGAMENE KINGS 


by M. Rosrovrzerr 


Tue careful investigation of the historical topography of the 
valley of the Caicus, of Afolis and Troas, inaugurated by a 
journey of Sir William Ramsay, and the splendid systematic 
work done by the German Archeological Institute on the site 
of ancient Pergamon, have revived in the last few decades the 
interest of the scientific world in the history of the Pergamene 
kingdom. The valuable epigraphic material collected and 
illustrated by E. Fabricius, M. Frankel and lately by W. Ippel 
has enabled many scholars—especially M. Holleaux in France 
and J. Beloch and his pupils Pedroli, the late P. Ghione, G. 
Corradi, and G. Cardinali in Italy—to trace the main features ot 
the historical development of the kingdom of Pergamon during 
the two centuries of its independent existence. Specially good 
work has been done by G. Cardinali in his Storia del regno di 
Pergamo and in many articles.’ 

As was to be expected, the main attention of these scholars 
has been directed to the political history of Pergamon and to its 
constitution, i.e. to the relations between the Pergamene kings 
and the other leading powers of the Hellenistic world, on the 
one hand, and the city of Pergamon and the other Greek cities 
of their kingdom on the other. Parallel to these studies, a 
careful investigation of the artistic monuments discovered by the 
Germans on the Acropolis of Pergamon has been carried out by 
archeologists and historians of art. More difficult was the 
study of the social and economic conditions which prevailed in 
the Pergamene kingdom in the 3rd and 2nd centuries B.c. Here 

1G, Cardinali, 272 vegno di Pergamo (Studi di Storia Antica pubbl. da 
G, Beloch, V), Roma, 1906. en 
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again the lead was taken by Sir William Ramsay in his well- 
known works on the historical geography of Asia Minor in 


general and of Phrygia in particular, and on his results is based - 


what both Cardinali! and myself? have been able to say on this 
topic. 

: In the present article I propose to suggest some ideas on 
this last subject which, I think, may throw some light on the 
important and obscure problem of the main foundations of the 
economic prosperity of the Pergamene kings. We must not 
forget that it was chiefly this prosperity which enabled the 
Pergamene kings (1) to build up, to increase and to maintain a 
large mercenary army and fleet in competition with the great 
and wealthy kingdoms of Syria, Macedonia and Egypt; (2) to 
assert and to affirm the political independence of the Pergamene 
kingdom ; (3) to defend the heart of Asia Minor from being 
devastated by the hordes of the Galatians ; (4) to exert a lasting 
influence by means of pecuniary subsidies on many free or half- 
free cities of Asia Minor, the islands and the continent ; and 
finally (5) to transform the residence of the kings, the eagle nest 
of Pergamon, into one of the most brilliant capitals of the 
Hellenistic world, one of the leading centres of religious, artistic 
and intellectual life in the 3rd and 2nd centuries. 

It is needless to point out that it was not the gooo talents 
stored by Lysimachus in Pergamon and seized by Philetzrus 
that were the main foundation of this prosperity. Those gooo 
talents may have served as a starting-point ; but without a solid 
and sound economic basis, secured by the exploitation of the 
resources of the kingdom itself, this sum of money would soon 
have been spent on the army and the fleet, without any influence 
on the future. 


is 


The Economic Resources of the Main Territory of the Pergamene 
Kingdom 
In investigating the economic development of the Perga- 
mene kingdom, it is necessary to ascertain first the economic 
1G, Cardinali, of. cit., 173 ff. 


2M. Rostowzew, Studien zur Geschichte des roemischen Kolonates, Leipzig, 
IQ10, pp. 240 ff, and esp, pp. 280 ff. 


Bae > 
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resources of the main territory of the kingdom, i.e. of Mysia 
and the two adjacent sets of Greek cities on the coast— 
the AKolian and the Troad groups. This task is comparatively 
easy, thanks to the careful geographical and geological survey of 
these lands carried out by A. Philippson and the expeditions of 
different scholars, especially of Sir William Ramsay, J. Keil and 
A. v. Premerstein, C. Schuchhardt, Th. Wiegand, F. W. Hasluck 
and others, whose aim was to elucidate the historical topography 
of Mysia, Afolis and Troas. Some sites have been carefully 
excavated by German and American scholars (Aige, Mamurt- 
Kaleh, and Assos). 

The first question concerns the boundaries of the early 
Pergamene kingdom at the time of Phileterus, Eumenes I and 
Attalus I, since it was on the activity of these three rulers that 
the success of the State was based under the last three kings, 
Eumenes IJ, Attalus II, and Attalus III. The problem has 
often been treated, but I hardly think that the last word has 
been said on the subject.” 

We must begin with a very brief survey of North-Western 
Asia Minor, which formed and still forms a geographical and 
economic unit. The north-western corner of Asia Minor is a 
world in itself. It is confined to the basins of the many rivers 
that flow from Mount Ida and the slopes of the Temnus chain 
into the Adramyttian gulf, the Hellespont and the Sea of 
Marmora. ‘This part of Asia Minor looks to the north and to 
the north-west, and must be sharply distinguished from the 
valley of the Sangarius (Bithynia), one of the Black Sea lands, 

1A. Philippson, “ Reisen und Forschungen in S.W. Kleinasien,” I (1910) and III 
(1913) (Petermanns Mitt., Erganzungshefte 167 and 177); Sir William M. Ramsay, 
“Contributions to the History of Southern Aeolis,” /./Z.S., II, pp. 44 ff, 271 ff. ; Th. 
Wiegand, “ Reisen in Mysien,” A¢h. Mitt, XXIX (1904), pp. 254 ff.; J. Keil and A, 
Premerstein, Denkschr. d. Kats. Akad. d, Wiss. 2u Wren, 1907 ; F. W. Hasluck, Cyzicus, 
Cambridge, rg10 ; C. Schuchhardt, A/tertumer von Pergamon, I, 1. Stadt und Lands- 
chaft. Historische Topographie der Landschaft, Berlin, 1912, pp. 66 ff. ; R. Bohn und 
C. Schuchhardt, ‘“ Altertumer von Aegae,” Jahrb. d. d. Arch. Inst., Erg. I, Berlin, 
1889; A. Conze und P. Schazmann, “ Mamurt-Kaleh,” ¢d/d., Erg. IX, Berlin, 1911; 
J. Th, Clarke, F. H. Bacon, R. Koldewey, Znvestigations at Assos, Expedition of the 
Arch, Institute of America, Boston, 1902-1921. 

2G. Cardinali, 72 Regno di Pergamo, pp. 78 ff, and ‘La Genealogia dei 
Attalidi,” Alem. d. R. Accad. delle Scienze dell’ Istituto di Bologna, 1913, pp. 8 ff. ; cf. 
Rendtc. of the same Academy, Classe dt Scienze Moralt Seztone Giuridica, 1914, pp. 3 


ff.; P, Ghione, “I comuni del regno di Pergamo,” Mem. d. R. Acc. di Torino, Sctenze 
Mor., Stor.e Filol., LV (1905), pp. 67 fF. ; C. Schuchhardt, A/¢. v. Perg., I, 1, pp. 77 fF. 
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and from the valleys of the Hermus and of the Meander, 
which look straight to the west, towards Greece and the 
Greek islands. 

In late prehistoric times the political centre of this part 
of Asia Minor was Troy. Dr. Walter Leaf has shown the 
reasons for the economic and political importance of Troy 
at the end of the second millennium s.c., and I must refer 
the reader to his works on this subject.’ Later, the three 
parts of this unit lived each for itself. The cities on the Helles- 
pont drew their means of subsistence mainly from the com- 
merce between the Greek world and the lands on the shores of 
the Black Sea. The cities on the Adramyttian gulf exploited 
the rich soil of their territories, protecting themselves from the 
tribes of Mysia by advanced fortified posts. ‘Thus the mouth 
of the Hermus was protected by Larissa, Neonteichos, and 
Temnus ; the mouth of the Pythicus by Tisna and Age; the 
mouth of the Caicus by Pergamon and Gambreion, which in 
their turn were protected by Apollonia and Germe (later on by 
Stratonikeia and Nakrasa); the northern part of the Adramyttian 
gulf by Skepsis and Palaiskepsis. Finally, the Mysian lands 
with their fertile valleys, separated each from the other by rough 
mountains, had their own tribal and village life, just as in the 
time of the political domination of Troy. 

The unity of the region was realized again at the time 
when the separatist tendencies of the Satraps began to prevail 
over the centralizing efforts of the Persian kings. In the early 
4th century B.c. this part of Asia Minor was ruled by Pharna- 
bazus, and later it formed the nucleus of the independent 
Satrapy of Orontes.2, We do not know precisely in what way 

‘Walter Leaf, Zvoy, a study in Homeric Geography, London, 1912, and 
Homer and History, London, 1915; C. Schuchhardt, A/¢. v. Perg., I, 1, p. 74, and 
Letischrift fur Ethn., 1908, pp. 945 ff. I cannot, however, accept the theory of Dr. 
Walter Leafin full. How could Troy without the help of a strong fleet bar the way to 
the Black Sea? Is it not more natural to assume that both the merchants from the Black 
Sea and from the A2gean preferred to exchange. their goods at Troy without incurring 
the risk of a dangerous journey into the Black Sea or wice versa ? 

*E. Meyer, Gesch. d. Alt., III, p. 150, §g1, and V, p. 490, $981 ; U. Kahrstedt, 
Forschungen sur Geschichte des ausgehenden V und des IV Jahrh., p. 52,1143 P. 
Ghione, “ Note sul regno di Lisimaco,” A7ti. d. R. Acc. di Torino, 39 (1903-1904), P- 
623,n.15; H. von Fritze, Die antiken Miinzen Mysiens, I, Berlin, 1913, pp. 1, 5, and 


passim. Fritze gives a full bibliography, especially of numismatic studies on Orontes and 
his Satrapy. 
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Mysia and the two groups of Greek cities on the sea were 
treated by Alexander and his first successors. But I have not the 
slightest doubt that Phileterus regarded himself not only as the 
Lord of Pergamon but as the Satrap of the whole land of Mysia 
also. It is striking that in the official chronicle of the Per- 
gamene kingdom? the rule of Orontes over the whole of Mysia 
was strongly emphasized. Undoubtedly the early Pergamene 
rulers regarded themselves as the successors of Orontes and 
intended to dominate the Mysian lands in their totality. The 
few facts which are known to us regarding the policy of 
Phileterus point to this leading idea. His main efforts were 
directed towards the west and north-west. He helped Pitane 
with a loan of money to secure for itself a plot of land bought 
by the city from King Antiochus ;* he took a vivid interest in 
the sanctuary of Apollo Chresterios near Myrina;* he made 
every effort to help Kyzikos in its struggle against Bithynia and 
the Galatians. It is worthy of note that in the inscription of 
Kyzikos which enumerates the services rendered to this city by 
Philetzrus, the facts referred to indicate that the territory of 
Phileterus bordered on that of the city of Kyzikos. During 
the struggle with Bithynia the Kyzikenes transported part of 
their belongings and of their war booty into the territory of 
Phileterus, and Phileterus did not insist on the payment of 
duties for these goods (which were probably cattle and 
slaves).° 

I see no reason to suppose that the conditions changed 
under the rule of Eumenes I and Attalus I. The satrapy was 


1A. Bouché-Leclercq, His¢. d. Séleucides, II, Paris, 1914, pp. 525 ff.; cf. P. 
Ghione, 1.]., pp. 619 ff. 

2 Inschr. v. Perg., 613; Dittenberger, O.G./., 264. 

’Dittenberger, O.G.Z,, 366, 1. 135. 

* Tbid., 312; cf. Schuchhardt, Adz. v. Perg., I, 1, p. 98. 

°/-H S., XXII, p. 193; Dittenberger, O.G.7., 748; Hasluck, Cyzicus, p. 265, 
No. 23. The paragraph of the inscription which deals with the duty-free transport of 
war booty and other things through the territory of Pergamon (dated 229-228) recurs in 
many treaties between neighbouring States both in the early and in the late Hellenistic 
period : see the treaty between Erythra and Hermias, the tyrant of Atarneus (Ditten- 
berger, Sy//.,° 229); the treaty between Miletus and Magnesia, MWilet, Erg. der Ausgr., 
I, 3, No. 148, 1. 49 foll. ; that of Miletus and Herakleia, zdz¢., No. 150, 1. 67 foll.; 
cf. Polyb., IV, 81, 11, etc. I cannot help thinking that the mention of this ‘“‘ gift” of 
Phileterus by Kyzikos implies the existence of a regular cuppaxia between Philetzrus 
and Kyzikos. 
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transformed into a kingdom, and that was all. The procla- 
mation of independence even gave to these two rulers the 
possibility of insisting on their right to dictate their will to 
most of the cities of AZolis and Troas. The fortress of Phile- 
teria on the slopes of Mount Ida was there both to protect the 
cities and to impose on them the will of the kings. It is well 
known how arbitrary were the acts of the kings in regard to 
the territories of the cities of Priapus* and Dardanus,’ and I see 
no reason to attribute these acts to the last Attalids. In any 
case the transfer of the population of Gergis in the Troad to the 
valley of the Caicus was carried out by Attalus I,* and we hear 
almost the same about Miletopolis and Gargara.* We know, 
moreover, that the same king had in /Kolis (including Troas ?) 
a special commissioner who acted as his delegate in judicial 
matters (see below, p. 376). The expressions used by Deme- 
trius of Skepsis, who testifies to the sending of a special judge, 
indicate that such judges were not a novelty first introduced by 
Attalus. 

In the east the main efforts of the first Pergamene kings 
were directed towards protecting the valley of the Caicus from 
the Bithynians and the Galatians. How far the Attalids were 
masters of the mountainous districts of Abbaitis, Abrettene and 
Olympene, I do not know. I shall return to this question. 
Naturally there were no well-defined frontiers in this part of the 
kingdom. They fluctuated according to the successes of the 
kings in their constant struggle against the Galatians. 

Finally, in the south the fortress of Attalia and the ridge 
of the Temnus marked the natural boundaries of the Pergamene 
territory. ‘The extension of the kingdom along the shore of the 
sea towards the south depended entirely on its maritime strength. 


1 Strabo, XIII, 588; Cardinali, 7/7. di Perg., p. 98 f. 2 Strabo, XIII p. 595. 

3 Jbid., p. 616 ; Cardinali, 1.1., p. 100, n. 9, cf. Avo, 1909, p. 10; Ghione. 
I com. d. R. dt Perg., p. 8 (74). The case of Apollonia and Tymbrias and the redis- 
tribution by a king of the territory of these two cities is still a subject of controversy 
as regards the date of the redistribution. G. Hirschfeld (Goetting. Gel. Anz., 1888, p. 
590, cf. A. Wilhelm, Arch. ep. Mitt. aus. Ocst., 1897, p. 85) thinks of Eumenes II, 
but Ramsay has shown that the reference is probably to Amyntas and the first Romana 
ruler of Galatia, see /.H7.S., 1918, p. 143. 

*Strabo, XIII, p. 611 ; Pomp. Mela, I, 92; Steph. Byz. s.v. Gargara ; Ghione, 
Icom. d. R. di Perg., p. 78 (144), ch p. 8 (74); W. Judeich, Jahresh. d. Ocest. Arch. 
Inst., 1V (1got), p. 119, n. 5. 
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No wonder, therefore, that after the campaigns of Attalus I the 
Greek cities of the shore as far as Ephesus were politically de- 
pendent on the Pergamene kings. 

Thus the striking feature in the policy of the early Perga- 
mene kings was their orientation towards the north and the 
north-west, their efforts to secure for themselves all the lands 
in /Eolis and Troas which did not belong to the territories of 
the Greek cities, and to have a free hand in dealing with these 
cities according to their strength and political influence. How 
are we to explain these facts? 

The tendency to maintain friendly relations with the strong 
cities of the shore and to subjugate the weak needs no explana- 
tion. The Pergamene kingdom could not live without a footing 
on the sea-shore and without the command of the Adramyttian 
gulf to protect the main harbour of the kingdom, Elaia. The 
desire to rule over the shore of the Hellespont and to maintain 
friendly relations with Kyzikos, Lampsakos and Abydus was 
dictated by the necessity of having the way into the Black Sea 
open for the Pergamene merchant ships. What Pergamon 
needed from the shores of the Black Sea was probably mainly 
the iron of the Chalybes, which she was able to receive only 
through the intermediary of Kyzikos, since Sinope, the chief 
harbour for the iron trade with Trapezus, was in the hands of 
the Pontic kings, and the way from Sinope and Herakleia to 
the Pergamene kingdom lay through the hostile territory of the 
Bithynian kingdom and the Galatians. 

No less important was it for the political and economic 
prosperity of the kingdom to possess the lands which lay be- 
tween the Caicus and the territories of Kyzikos, the cities of 
the Hellespont and those of the Troad. ‘The importance of 
these regions for the Pergamene kings is explained by the 
following considerations :— 

1. The possession of, or the command over, the region 
around Mount Ida was a question of life and death for the Per- 
gamene kingdom, as Ida was the main, if not the only, source 
of timber and pitch for the shipbuilding activity of the Perga- 
mene kings. The second source, Mount Olympus, lay too far 
away and the timber of this forest region was certainly mostly in 


the hands of the Bithynian kings. The political rivalry of the 
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Pergamenes with the Macedonians excluded the possibility of 
getting timber and pitch from Macedonia. ‘That is the reason 
why one of the first cares of the Pergamene kingdom was to 
build the fortress of Phileteria on the slopes of Mount Ida, and 
why Attalus I was so keenly interested in the forests of Ida, a 
fact attested by his treatise on this region, which was well known 
to Demetrius of Skepsis.’ 

2. The second leading consideration was that the same 
regions near Mount Ida were famous for their horses. Homer 
knew of Abydus as rich in excellent horses,’ and the fact that 
Alexander the Great had his horse-supply base in these parts 
shows that the plains near Mount Ida were well adapted for 
studs.2 The great importance of cavalry in the Hellenistic 
armies is well known. Even before the Hellenistic period 
Agesilaus fully realized that without a strong cavalry it was 
impossible to conduct a war in Asia Minor or in the East in 
general. Therefore one of the main problems of the military 
organization of the Hellenistic armies was to secure a constant 
supply of good horses. The Seleucids kept large studs near 
Apamea.® Horse-breeding on a large scale was one of the 
most important cares of the Ptolemies, and their policy towards 
Palestine and the lands bordering on Arabia was dictated by 
these considerations.° The enormous advantage enjoyed by the 
Macedonians in having at their disposal the wealth of horses 
existing in Macedonia and Thessaly is a matter of common 
knowledge. The measures taken by Agesilaus to build up a 
good cavalry show that it was impossible to find mercenary 
soldiers already provided with horses. It was easy to find men, 
but the army leaders had to supply the horses. We know that 
the Attalids were successful in handling this problem. The 


rt 1 Strabo, XIII, p. 606, describes the forestry on Mount Ida, cf. G. Glotz, Rev. 

Et. gr., 29 (1916), p. 293, and Ghione, J com. d. R. di Perg., p. 79 (145), (silva regia 
near Zeleia). The treatise of Attalus I: Strabo, XIII, p. 603. 

2 Tbid., p. 585. 3Plut., Lum., VIII. 

4Xensy fied Las i 2.01 5 ths ee ts ea es 

* Strabo, XVI, p.752. It is noteworthy that Nysa in Caria, which was refounded 
and renamed by the Seleucids, had large horse-breeding areas in its territory, see the 
inscription of Hadrian’s time, B.C.7., 9 (1885), p. 125, 1. 18; Laum, Die Stiftungen, 
II, 130; instead of xwpiwy imroc[raciwy] I am inclined to read ywpiwv immo[tpddpor]. 

6M. Rostovtzeff, A darge estate in Egypt in the third century, B.C. (Univ. of 
Wisconsin Studies in the Social Sciences and History, 6), Madison, 1922, p..167 f. 
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well-known funerary epigram of Arkesilaus 1 shows. that the 
Pergamene kingdom was famous for its horses : 


> A > A o 
Ilépyapos ovy OmTAOLS KAELYN LOVOY, GAAG Kal imToLs 
4 > a la > A 4 
TodAakis avdara Mioav ava Cabenv. 


Another epigram (Inschr. v. Perg., 10) speaks of a victory in 
horse-races won by Attalus (brother of Phileterus?). These 
horses were certainly bred in the plains of Troas and AMolis, as 
in the Homeric period. 

3. The third consideration which made the north-western 
corner of Asia Minor extremely important for Pergamon was 
the fact that the only mines of copper and silver in these regions 
were almost all situated near Mount Ida. Copper mines near 
Kisthene, mines of ope¢yadxos near Andeira, silver mines near 
Palaiskepsis (the village Argyria) and on the frontiers of Kyzikos 
and Pergamon (Pericharaxis), are known to us partly from Strabo, 
partly from archeological evidence.* Strabo mentions also jul 
mines near Abydus and between Pergamon and Atarneus,’ and 
copper mines are still worked between Madairas and Yailandjik. 
Nobody will underestimate the importance of the possession of 
these mines to the Pergamene kings: their coinage, their 
military factories of weapons, and their flourishing silver and 
bronze industry depended entirely upon it. 

4. The richest regions, too, from the point of view of 
agriculture and cattle-breeding, were those which lay near the 
coast of Aolis and Troas. The territories of Gargara and 
Thebe were famous for their fertility ; olive groves and vines 
prospered exclusively on the coast-land, the honey of the 
neighbourhood of Elaia was of the best. Moreover, sheep- 
breeding flourished all over the Mysian lands. We do not, 


1Diog. L., IV, 30. 

“Strabo, XIII, p. 607 (Kisthene) ; 610 (Andeira) ; 603 (Argyria); Th. Wiegand, 
Ath, Mitt., 1904, pp. 268 ff. (Pericharaxis). 

3 Strabo, XIV, p. 680, cf. Schuchhardt, A/t. v. Perg., I, 1, p. 71; J. T. Clarke, 
etc., Zuvestigations at Assos (1921), p. 1 foll. 

*Schuchhardt, 1.1. It is interesting to compare with the mining activity of the 
Attalids that of Archelaus : Strabo, XII, p. 540. 

° The fertility of the northern part of the western coast of Asia Minor is well 
known. On Gargara, see Judeich, Jahresh. d. Oest. Arch. Inst., IV (1901), p. 118; 
on the territory of Thebe, Liv., XXXVII, 19, 8. On honey near Elza, Galen., XIV, 
p. 22 (Kuhn) ; Schuchhardt, 1.1., p. 113. 
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indeed, hear that the sheep of Mysia, Aolis, and Troas were as 
good as those of Phrygia and the region of Miletus. Never- 
theless, we know from some inscriptions that Thebe and 
Mykale were very rich in sheep and goats,’ that a flourishing 
industry of woollen stuffs developed at Aige, that Palaiskepsis 
produced good woollen clothes, and that Perkote was famous 
for its carpets (see below, p. 379, note 2). 

If we take into consideration that a part, and indeed a very 
large part, of these shore-lands belonged to the kings, as is 
attested by the dealings of Pitane with the Seleucids and the 
grants of land made by Antiochus in the territory of Zeleia, we 
shall realize how important it was for the Pergamene kings to 
be recognized as sovereigns all over Aolis and Troas. 


IT. 


The Social and Economic Conditions in the Main Territory of the 
Pergamene Kingdom 


The brilliant work done by Sir William Ramsay in and 
for Asia Minor has revealed to us many important features of 
the peculiar social and economic conditions which prevailed in 
Asia Minor during the Hellenistic and Roman periods. No 
doubt the conditions in Mysia, /Kolis, and Troas did not differ 
greatly from those of the rest of Asia Minor. But the evidence 
bearing on this subject, plentiful as it is, has not been collected 
and investigated. It is worth while, therefore, to deal with the 
question here, for without a careful study of it we shall never 
be able to understand the history of the Pergamene kingdom. 

The territory of the early Pergamene kingdom consisted 
of three main parts: the Greek cities, the temples of the native 
gods and goddesses, and the tribes and villages of the native 
population. I shall take each of these parts separately. 

We do not know the size of the territories of the Greek 
cities of /Eolis and Troas; but we must be careful not to over- 
estimate it. Kyzikos and Herakleia on the Pontus with their 
enormous lands, populated by serfs, were certainly exceptional. 
Most of the AZolian and Troad cities suffered continually from 


1 Inschr. v. Priene, 362 ; Collitz-Bechtel, Gv. Dial, IV, 2, No. 42. 
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under-production of foodstuffs due to the smallness of their 
territories. No wonder that they tried by every means to in- 
crease these territories at the expense of their neighbours. 
Hence the constant wars with them, and later, in the Hellen- 
istic and Roman periods, endless law-suits. We must not for- 
get that the Greeks at the time of their first settlement in Asia 
Minor did not occupy a no-man’s land. ‘They found an age-old 
tradition of civilized life, well-defined territories belonging from 
time immemorial to the ancient cities which they conquered, 
warlike tribes and influential temples in the immediate vicinity 
of those cities. Moreover, the Greeks very soon had to submit 
to the mighty overlords of Asia Minor, first the Lydian and 
later the Persian kings. ‘These kings were not at all willing to 
grant to the cities large territories of cultivable and cultivated 
lands. ‘Thus the land owned by the Greek cities represented 
only a small part of the territory ruled by the Pergamene kings. 

As important as the cities, and perhaps more important, 
from the social and economic point of view, were the temples 
of the native gods and goddesses. Our information on these 
temples is very scanty. We know some names, we know some 
peculiar features of the organization of the larger sanctuaries, 
none of which were situated in the territory of the early 
Pergamene kingdom, and nothing more.’ ‘The number of 
temples of native gods in Molis, ‘Troas, and Mysia was very 
large. Some of them were connected with Greek cities and 
were included in the territory of those cities. But whether the 
mere fact of incorporation implies that they had entirely lost 
their economic independence, I do not know. ‘The example of 
Ephesus shows that it was not always so. Some others, again, 
remained in their original isolation and never had any relations 
with the Greek cities. 

It is worth while, for the sake of emphasizing the import- 
ance of the temples in the social life of the country, to bring 
together the evidence about them, scanty as it 1s and probably 
not fully collected by myself. However, an enumeration of 


1 Rostowzew, Studien, pp. 269 ff.; W. H. Buckler and David M. Robinson, 
‘Greek Inscriptions from Sardes,” I, Am. J. Avch., XVI (1912), pp. 11 ff; W. Scott 
Ferguson, Greek Imperialism, New York, 1913, pp. 196 ff.; Tenney Frank, Roman 
Imperialism, New York, 1914, pp. 243 ff. 
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them, even if incomplete, may be useful for future investigators 


of the subject. A 
To the class of temples connected with cities we ma 


assign the following :—(1) the temple of Apollo Chresterios 
near Myrina;1 (2) the temple and the oracle of Apollo at 
Gryneion dependent on Myrina;* (3) the temple of Apollo 
Killeius near Killa ;? (4) the temple of Artemis Astyrene near 
Adramyttion and Antandrus ; the lands of this temple bordered 
on the lands of the city of Pitane;* (5) the temple of Apollo 
Smintheus near Hamaxitus (another near by on the island of 
Tenedus) ;° (6) the temple of Meter Andeirene near Andeira ; ° 
(7) the temple of Apollo Chresterios near Aige;’ (8) the 
temple of Apollo Kynneius near Temnus ;° (9) the temple of 
Meter Plakiane near Placia;’ (10) the temple and the oracle 
of Apollo near Zeleia ; (11) the temple of Apollo and Artemis, 
alias Adrasteia, between Parium and Priapus ;" (12) the temple 


1 Dittenberger,O.G.7, 312. Dittenberger thinks that the inscription belongs to 
the sanctuary of Apollo near Avge, but see Schuchhardt, A/¢. v. Perg., I, 1, p. 98. 

2 Strabo, XIII, 622; Dittenberger, O.G.7, 266, 1. 18; 2209, 1. 85 ; Ghione, 
Icom. a. R. di Perg., p. 47 (113); Head, Afist. num., 2nd ed., p. 555. 

3 Strabo, XIII, p. 612. The important temple of Zeus near Gargara hardly sur- 
vived the prehistoric period, see Plut., de fluviis, 13, 3; Luc., dial. deor., 4,2; Epi- 
charmus in Macrob., Saz., V, 20, 5 ; Judeich, Jahresh. d. Oest. Arch. Inst., 1V (1901), 

PALE 2 des 
a 4Strabo, XIII, p.613, ch 606,\ and) Xen., -77e/7, TV) 0x, ai). ittenereee 
0.G.L£, 335, le 115 f., 0.45; Head, Hist. num., and ed., p. 541.” Stftaborsayertnat 
the sanctuary was mpcorardvpevoy peta ayotetas tr “Avravdpiwv. What kind of 
economic relation this expression implies, is not easy to judge. In any case the temple 
owned large tracts of land, as is shown by the inscription quoted above. 

5 Strabo, XIII, p. 604; Head, Aust. num., 2nd ed., p. 546. 

6 Strabo, XIII, p. 614, cf. 610; Hasluck, Cyzécus, p. 219. 

7R. Bohn, “ Altertumer von Aegae,” Jahrb. d@. d. Arch. Inst., Erg. II, Berlin, 
1889, pp. 57 ff. (Schuchhardt), cf. Dittenberger, O.G.Z, 312, n. I. 

8 Polyb., XXXII, 25; Schuchhardt, A/¢. v. Aegae, pp. 57 ff. 

°'The cult of this goddess at Kyzikos (Hasluck, Cyzicus, pp. 216 ff.) implies the 
existence of a temple of this goddess near the little town of Placia before, and probably 
after, its absorption by Kyzikos, cf. Head, A/zst¢. num., 2nd ed., p. 537; Ath. Mitt,, 
Vip aroas 

10 Strabo, XIII, p. 588; Hasluck, Cyzécus, p. 102; B.M.C., Zvoas, p. xliv; 
Head, His?. num., 2nd ed., p. 550. 

1 Strabo, XIII, p. 588. On the cult of Adrasteia and the Homeric city of 
Adrasteia on the Granicus plain, see Hasluck, Cyzicus, p. 220; W. Leaf, 7roy, p. 183 f. 
Strabo’s account shows how sometimes ancient temples were destroyed and transferred 
to the Greek cities by the Greek conquerors-of the land. At the time of Strabo, as he 
says, no sanctuaries existed in the plain of Adrasteia, but only a beautiful altar at Parium. 
He must be mistaken, as Plutarch, Zwc., 13, 15, mentions a temple and a &davov of 
“Aptepus Ipcazivy which was plundered by the soldiers of Mithradates. The old temple, 
therefore, either was never completely destroyed, or was rebuilt later on. 
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of Meter Tereia, forty stades from Lampsakos ;' (13) a large 
number of temples in the territory of Kyzikos; besides the 
ancient local sanctuary of the Meter Dindymene on the penin- 
sula,* there were many temples in the vicinity of cities 
dependent on Kyzikos, e.g. the temples of Apollo Krateanos 
and Asklepius near Poemanenon, perhaps a temple of Zeus or 
Apollo Gannatenos near Apollonia, etc.’ 

To the second class of temples, i.e. temples not connected 
with cities, belonged probably: (14) the temple of Zeus 
Abrettenos near Mount Ida in Abrettene, which played some 
part in the history of Asia Minor in the Ist century B.c. ;* (15) 
a similar temple of Zeus must be assumed as the religious centre 
of Abbaitis.° Less important were some minor temples: (16) 
the temple of Meter Aspordene on the top of Mamurt Kaleh ; ° 
(17) the temple of Apollo Tarsenos somewhere on the river 
Tarsius ;’ (18) a temple of Zeus with lands and a village on 
a tributary of the river Tarsius near Hadrianuthere ;° (19) 
another on the place where later was built the city of Hadrianu- 
there ;° (20) the sanctuary of Artemis near the sources of the 
Aisepus.”” 

Cities and temples, however, were a kind of superstructure 


1 Strabo, XIII, p. 589. On the identification with the Homeric Tereia, see 
Leaf, Zroy, p. 187 f. 

2 Hasluck, L1., pp. 214 ff; Preller-Robert, Die Griechische Mythologie, 2nd ed., 
I, p. 640, n. 2; 649, II, 3, p. 835. It is interesting to see how many local cults of the 
neighbourhood were transferred to the city of Kyzikos, e.g. that of the Meter Tolupiané, 
Plakiané, and Lobriné (Hasluck, 1.1.); cf J. Keil, Jakvesh. d. Ocest. Arch. Inst., XVUIL., 

. 66 ff. 

i 3 Apollo Krateanus, see Hasluck, 77.S., 1903, pp. 39 and 87; Th. Wiegand, 
Ath, Mitt., XXX (1905), p. 329; Hasluck, Cyzécus, pp. 121 and 230. For Asklepius, 
see Hasluck, Cyzicus, pp. 115 ff. ; Gannatenos, Le Bas-Waddington, 1095, cf. Hasluck, 
1.1., p. 291, No. g. I do not know whether the territory of Apollonia was included in 
that of Kyzikos at the time of the Attalids, cf. H. von Fritze, Die antiken Miinzen 
Mysiens, 1913, pp. 63 ff. The chief deities of Apollonia were Apollo, Zeus, and 
Artemis. Gannatenos may have been the local name of either Apollo or Zeus. 

* Straho, Ally peg7asct. 576, 

5 Le Bas-Waddington, too1; Head, Wzst. num., 2nd ed., p. 663; Ghione, J com. 
@. R. di Perg., pp. 14 (80) ff. 

6 Strabo, XIII, p. 619; Conze und Schazmann, “ Mamurt-Kaleh,” Jahr. d. d. 
Arch, Inst., Erg. 1X, Berlin, 1gr1. 

7 Ath. Mitt., XXIV, p. 213. 

8 Arist., Azer. log., E. 10, p. 454; T 41, p.-423, cf A 51, p. 388, and A ros, 
p. 451; Wiegand, Ath. Mitt., 1904, p. 279. 

9 Hasluck, Cyzécus, p. 92. 

10 Arist., Hier. log., A 3, p. 426; Wiegand, Ath. Mitt., 1904, p. 279. 
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in the social life of Asia Minor. "The main foundation of this 
life was formed, not by them, but by the villages, which were 
populated by herdsmen and tillers of the soil, native peasants, 
the same probably who still form the majority of the population 
of the country. Some of these villages were included in the 
territories of the Greek cities, some were owned by gods and 
belonged to the territories of the temples, but most of them 
were villages owned by the overlord of the country, the king. 
How such conditions came about we do not know. It is 
natural to attribute them to the foreign conquerors of Asia 
Minor, the Hittites, followed by the Phrygians, the Lydians, 
and finally the Persians. The relations between the villagers 
and the king in the Hellenistic period are described in my book 
on the Colonate (see p. 360, note). I should like to add here an 
analysis of an earlier text, which throws a vivid light on the 
social and economic life of Mysia in the early 4th century B.c., 
I mean the well-known description in the 4uabasis of Xenophon 
of the last action of the Ten Thousand under the leadership of 
Xenophon (VII, 8, 7 ff). The episode is familiar to all 
students of the history of Pergamon, but no one has endeavoured 
to show its importance for the social and economic history of 
Asia Minor.! 

From Thrace Xenophon brought his soldiers to Lampsakos 
and from here through Troas and olis up the Caicus to 
Pergamon. Here he received a friendly welcome from Hellas, 
the wife of Gongylus and the mother of Gorgion and Gongylus. 
All of them were tyrants of some Greek cities of Mysia, vassals 
of the Persian kings. The same position was held by the 
descendants of Demaratus. From her (i.e. Hellas) he learned 
that Asidates, the Persian, was in the plain. “If you take three 
hundred men and go by night, you will take him,” she said, 
“his wife, his children, and his property ; of goods he has a 
store.’ Xenophon followed the advice of Hellas and started by 
night with a small force. “About midnight they arrived. The 
slaves who lived near the tower (rvpovs), with the mass of their 
property (i.e. cattle), slipped through their fingers, their sole 
anxiety being to capture Asidates and his belongings. Failing 


1 Schuchhardt, A/¢. v. Perg., I, 1, p. 77; Conze, zdid., I, 2, pp. 161 ff. 
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to take the tower by assault (since it was high and large and 
well supplied with battlements and with many warlike men), 
they endeavoured to undermine it. The wall was eight clay- 
bricks thick. By daybreak the wall was undermined. At the 
first gleam of light, through the aperture, one of the defendants 
inside, with a large ox-spit, smote right through the thigh of the 
man nearest the hole, and the rest discharged their arrows so 
hotly that it was dangerous to come anywhere near the passage ; 
and what with their shoutings and kindling of beacon fires, a 
relief party at length arrived, Itamenes and his force, and a body 
of Assyrian hoplites from Comania, and some Hyrcanian cavalry, 
about eighty, being also mercenaries of the king, and another 
detachment of light troops, about eight hundred, and more from 
Parthenium, and more again from Apollonia and the neighbour- 
ing places, also cavalry.” 

The retreat was not easy, as the raiders carried with them 
slaves and cattle. ‘They:succeeded, however, in joining the main 
force and renewed the raid the next day with the whole army. 
Asidates tried to find a refuge in the villages near Parthenium, 
but was captured with his family and belongings. 

This vivid picture lets us see deep into the social and 
economic conditions of Mysia. The Greek cities and their 
territories were mostly in the hands of Greek tyrants, refugees 
from Greece, the women playing an important part among them. 
The Gongylids and Demaratids mentioned by Xenophon’ were 
not the only representatives of this class. We know of the rule 
of Mania over the cities of the AZolis (Xen., He//., III, 1, 13), 
of the tyrants Eubulus and Hermias in Atarneus,’ of a certain 
Nikagoras who was tyrant of Zeleia about the time of Alexander,’ 
and others. The land outside the cities was in the hands of 
Persian nobles, large landowners carrying on an extensive 
husbandry. ‘To protect them Persian fortresses were scattered 
all over the country. In the neighbourhood of Pergamon we 
have three of them: Comania, Parthenium and Apollonia. 
The Persian landowners lived mostly in fortified houses (rvpces), 


1CE Xen., AelZ., II, x, 6. 

2H. von Fritze, Die antiken Miinzen Mysiens, p. 104 f. 

’Athen., VII, p. 28g¢ (from Baton, Ag. hist. gr.. IV, 348), cf. Clem. Alex., 
Protr., 4,543 Hasluck, Cyzicus, p. 103. 
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inside or outside a native village." The villages were inhabited 
by slaves (avdpamoda), who attended to the cattle (mostly oxen, 
cows and sheep) and the horses of their masters, which were 
bred in large numbers. These avdparoda were certainly en- 
slaved natives. In times of danger this native population 
gathered in the tvpovs and helped the Persians to defend them. 
They were brave and warlike people. | 

The most influential and the most powerful of the land 
owners was the satrap, the governor of a Persian province. 
Pharnabazus, the Satrap of Phrygia and Mysia, in his talk with 
Agesilaus describes his estate in his satrapy as consisting of a 
palace, villages, gardens and parks (aapaderoor), both artificial 
and natural, full of game.” 

But not all the native population was enslaved. In the 
mountains lived practically independent native tribes around their 
fortified refuges and their temples. ‘They were the scourge of 
the Persian landowners, as their main occupation was to raid the 
villages and the villas of the plain. No wonder that both the 
villages and the villas were fortified. Very often the satraps 
were forced to carry out regular expeditions into the mountains, 
in which the local tyrants and cities took an active part. We 


1'The word tvpors is frequently mentioned by Xenophon. Sometimes it means 
towers on a village wall (Azad., V, 2, 5 and 15), sometimes towers on houses (47ad., 
IV, 4, 2, in Armenia: eis 6€ Hv adixovro Kopyv peyddn Te HV Kal Bacideov eiye TO 
gatpary Kai él Tals tAEloTats olkiats TYpaets ernoayv), but mostly fortified country-houses 
or villas (A4zad., VII, 2, 21: Seuthes receives Xenophon in such a tvpous, cf. Hé//., III, 
2, 14-15). Tvpous, therefore, is synonymous with rerpamvpyia, a word used in the same 
sense by Plut., Hum., VIII; Rostowzew, Studien, pp. 253 £ On mivpyou as “ Wirt- 
schaftsgebiude”’ see recently F. Presigke, Hermes, 54 (1919), p. 423 (Egypt); E. Meyer, 
tbid., 55 (1920), p. 100; Alt, zdid., pp. 334 f.; J. Hasebroek, zdid., 57, p. 621 (cf. Pol. 
13, 9, 2) (Arabia). Similar halfmilitary, half-agricultural buildings were characteristic 
of the territory of Carthage, App., Puz., 101, cf. 68; E. Kuhn, Die Entstehung der 
Stadte, p. 174, c£ p. 190; Die stadtische und birgerliche Verfassung des rom. 
Keiches, II, pp. 435 ff. ‘To the bibliography on the controversy about the wipyou of 
Teos quoted by myself, Studien, p. 253, n. 2, add H. Francotte, “ Formation des villes, 
etc., de la Gréce ancienne,” Bull. de ? Acad. Royale de Belgique, 1901, p. 991; La 
polis grecgue, Paderborn, 1907, p. 137. Ruins of a rerparvpyia in Lydia near Metro- 
polis are described (with a plan) by Keil und Premerstein, Dritte Reise, p. 102. 

*Xen., Hell, IV, 1, 15: évOa (near Daskylion) cai ra Bacirea iv PapvaBala, 
Kal KOpaL Tepl atta ToAAal Kal peydrAa Kal dbOova exoucal TX eriTHoeLa, Kal Onpar pev at 
pev Kat ev Tepieipypévols Tapadeicors, at dé Kai (ev dvaremtapévors Térols TayKaAa. CF. 
tbid., 33, and the talk between Meidias and Derkyllidas, zé¢d., III, 1, 25 (Derkyllidas 
asked: Kal mécat cou oixiat Hoav; moco. dé X@po; roca dt vouat. On yapor, see 
Kaibel, Zpigr. gr., 335—eleven ydpor on the sources of the river Granicus). 
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hear, for example, that Mania, the ruler of Molis, cuverrparevero 
TO DapvaBaw kai ordre eis Mucods 7 Tuaidas éuBaror, ore Thy 
Baciréos xdpav kaxoupyovory (Xen., He//., III, 1, 13). 

Such were the conditions in Mysia in the 4th century B.c. 
No doubt the Attalids in the middle of the 3rd century found 
these conditions almost unchanged. They were the same soon 
after Alexander, under Eumenes, in Phrygia (Plut., Eum., VIII), 
and almost the same a century later in Caria.'. In the mountains 
they probably were not changed even by the Attalids. ‘The in- 
dependent tribes of Mysia took an-active part in the revolt of 
Aristonikos, and still lived at that time in their fortified refuges.’ 


IIT. 


The Pergamene Kings and the Land.— Agriculture, Cattle-breeding, 
Industry 


Such was the land which the Persians handed over to 
Alexander, Alexander to the Diadochs, Lysimachus and Antiochus 
to the Satrap Phileterus and his heirs—the dynast Eumenes and 
King Attalus. ‘The largest part of the land was royal land. Of 
this one section was managed by the kings themselves, another 
—the mountain tribes—paid a nominal tribute. What was the 
policy of the Attalids towards the land owned by them and in- 
habited by their slaves? Did they follow the path chosen by the 
Diadochs and the Seleucids and sell this land to the Greek cities, 


1Cf the dpovpia and cvvoixias of the Rhodian and Cnidian Perea, 7.G., XII, 1, 

1036; Dittenberger, Sy//., 3rd ed., 586; M. Holleaux, Rev. £7. anc., 1919, p. 98, 
23)Poli, AVIj Try 2) Liv AX ALE LS io ss Holleanx; 2h7d., 1921, ip. 180. 

2 See the decree of Bargylia i in the honour of Posidonius, Holleaux, Rev. Et. anc. 
1919, PP. 94 ff., 1. x9 f.: Manius Aquillius fought in the Abbaitis: 73 éxups[mara TavTa| 
doxovvTa elvat Shia fae [kata] Kpatos Aafdvros. The expression doxodvra eivat dvodAwra 
shows that these éyvpaipara were not reduced to full submission by the Attalids. The 
fact that the Attalids maintained a system of fortified posts all over the country shows 
that they were not sure of the mountain tribes of the Abbaitis, Abrettene, Morene and 
Phrygia Epiktetus, see Schuchhardt, A/¢. v. Perg., 1, 1, p. 79, cf the description of the 
ruins, Nos. 15-17, 19, 20, 61; Judeich, Sztzb. d. Berl. Akad., 1898, p. 544.3; Wiegand, 
Ath, Mitt., 1904, p. 309. ‘The same conditions still prevailed in Cappadocia at the 
time of Strabo, see his description of Mazaka; the inhabitants of this city are mostly 
cattle owners ervorpddo) Tporoy yap Twa. orpardmedov § wv Q.UTOLS a Tos, THY 6 aAAnV 
dopddevay THV aitav Te Kal TwpaTov Kal TOV xpnpaTwv elxov év Tots Ppovplo.s, & ToOAAG 
trapxe TA pev BacArka Ta 5é TOV pirov. 
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assign it to new Greek cities, grant it and sell it to their friends 
and relatives? ‘This was the policy of the Seleucids down to 
the end of their domination, as is shown by a newly discovered 
inscription of Samos and by the description given by Strabo of 
the Syrian land.t It was the policy followed also by the 
Ptolemies at the beginning of their rule in Egypt. The 
Ptolemies, however, did not adhere to it, but gave it up as 
early as the time of Euergetes I.* Did the Attalids keep to the 
ancient tradition, or did they inaugurate a new policy? 

The question is not an easy one. The Attalids, of course, 
founded new cities and endowed them with land. But the 
number of these cities was not large, and they all had a frankly 
military character. As regards the policy of the Attalids towards 
their friends and relatives, we have no evidence. One line in 
the famous inscription which contains the psephisma of the city 
of Pergamon, voted after the death of Attalus III, shows that 
the last Attalids confiscated a large number of private estates 
which belonged probably to their friends and relatives, and had 
probably been granted to them by the first Attalids.? But, on 
the other hand, some indirect testimonies seem to imply that 
such grants were exceptional, and that most of the royal land 
remained under the direct management of the kings. I have 
already quoted the testimony of Demetrius of Skepsis on the 
judges of the “King’s folk” (@aovArkol Aaoi) in AXolis (Athen., 
XV, p. 697d). It shows that large tracts of land in olis were 
managed by the kings personally. In the same direction point 
the frequent mentions of large quantities of grain given to different 
cities by the Attalids and the gifts of Phileterus to the Kyzikenes : 
large quantities of grain, fifty horses, and the permission to buy 
oxen in the Pergamene territory without paying the taxes. 


1See Rostowzew, Studien, pp. 240 ff. Add to the references on Macedonia 
Theop., PAil., XLIX (Lr. hist. gr., 1, 301 ; Athen., VI, p. 261a). On Samos, see the 
decree in honour of Bulagoras, M. Schede, 4th. Mitt., XLIV (1919), p. 25, No. 13 
(time of Antiochus II). On the feudal structure of the Syrian kingdom in general, 
Strabo, XVI, p. 753. 

*See Rostovtzeff, 4 large estate in Egypt, pp. 142 ff. 

’Dittenberger, O.G.L., 338, 1. 20 ff.: Kal Tas yuvail|kas mAnv TOV jyopacpevov 
ext TOD DiradéAdov | Kai PrrowyTopos Bacirewv Kal Tov averAnupevo(v) | ek Tv otordv 
Tav yeyevnpéevwy Bacidtkov. Cf. Cardinali, ‘‘ La morte di Attalo III e la rivolta di 
Aristonico,” Saget di Storia Antica e di Archeologia offerti a Giulio Beloch, Roma, 
IQIO, pp. 269 ff. 
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The Attalids were certainly very rich in grain and cattle, un- 
doubtedly produced on their estates.’ 

Still more important is the fact that the Attalids showed a 
vivid interest in scientific agriculture, viticulture, horticulture 
and cattle-breeding. It is worthy of note that the same interest 
was shown by many of the Hellenistic kings whose lands were 
mainly agricultural regions: the Ptolemies, Hiero II, Attalus 
III, Antiochus (III ?), and later Archelaus and Deiotarus are all 
mentioned either as authors of treatises on scientific agriculture 
or as men to whom such treatises were dedicated.” It is natural 
that the last descendants of a generation of kings who worked 
hard at introducing scientific agriculture into their kingdoms” 
should try to systematize the results of their experiments and to 
make them accessible to everybody who read and understood 
Greek. We do not know the content of these treatises, but it 
seems evident that it did not differ very much from that of the 
treatises of Varro, Columella, and Pliny, who used the Greek 
works on agriculture as their main sources, along with the Punic 
version of the same scientific agriculture of the Greeks, that of 
Mago. If this view is correct, it implies that the royal treatises 
also dealt more with viticulture, horticulture and cattle-breeding 
than with the tillage of the soil for cereals. Moreover, it shows 


1Pol., XVIII, 16; Liv., XXXII, 40, 8; 7AS., XXII (1902), p. 195; Ditten- 
berger, O.G.Z., 748; Cardinali, 7/7 R. di Perg., p. 56 and p. 179. 

2 See Varro, r.r. I, 8. His catalogue is repeated both by Columella I, 1, 8, and 
Pliny, V.#7., XVIII, 22, and the lists of sources for the Books VIII, X, XI, XIV, XV, 
XVII, and XVIII. It is interesting that both Columella and Pliny made out of the 
Attalus Philometor of Varro two kings: Attalus and Philometor, meaning by the last 
the Egyptian king of this name. See Susemihl-Oder, Gviechische Literatur in der 
Alexandrinerzett, 1, 829 ff. ; 835, n. 22, and 845, nn. 55-57; F. Muenzer, Beztrage 
zur Quellenkrititk der Naturgeschichte des Plinius, Berlin, 1897, p. 377, note. On 
the sources of Varro, G. Gentilli, ‘‘ De Varronis in libris r.r. auctoribus,” Stud? ital. dt 
fil. cl. X (1903); H. Gummerus, ‘“ Der romische Gutsbetrieb,” A7io, Beiheft V (1906), 
pp. 50 ff. ; cf. M. Wellman, ‘“ Die Georgika des Demokritos,” Phz?. Woch., 1921, p. 1218. 
It is noteworthy that of the Greek writers on agriculture the majority were natives not of 
the mainland of Greece (Varro mentions Athenians only), but of the large and fertile 
islands (Thasos, Lemnos, Chios, Rhodos), of Asia Minor (Pergamon, Miletus, Cyme, 
Colophon, Priene, Soli, Mallos, Nicaea, and Herakleia), and of the Thracian coast 
(Maroneia and Amphipolis). Most of them belong to the Hellenistic period. On 
the Ptolemies as promotors of scientific agriculture see the article of R. Johannesen in 
Classical Philology, 18 (1923), (Chicago). 

8 See the interesting letter of Apollonius to Zenon, referring to an order of Phila- 
delphus to sow twice the land in the Fayum, C. C. Edgar, Ann. du Serv. des Ant. de 
2 Egypte, XVIII, No. 27 ; Rostovtzeff, .4 darge estate, p. 49. 
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that the main foundation of agriculture in the East, and especially 
of viticulture, horticulture, and cattle-breeding, was slave labour. 
It is noteworthy that as early as the end of the 4th century 
gardens were cultivated in Asia Minor almost exclusively by 
means of slaves, as is shown by the long inscription of Sardes, 
serf work being probably confined to the production of grain 
and to cattle-breeding.1 The interest shown by Attalus III in 
scientific capitalistic agriculture was not a novelty in Asia Minor. 
Such interest is closely connected with the old monarchical tradi- 
tions. The only evidence which we possess about efforts made 
to introduce new plants and new animals into the husbandry of 
Asia Minor is connected either with the Persian kings (the 
famous letter of Dareius to his Satrap Gadatas) or with the 
Greek tyrants dependent on the Persian kings (e.g. Polykrates 
of Samos). ‘The Hellenistic monarchs resumed the work of the 
Persians. We have plenty of evidence on this topic for the 
Ptolemies, especially for Ptolemy Philadelphus.*? Pyrrhus was 
doing the same kind of work in Epirus. And some accidental 
testimonies speak of Eumenes II buying up the famous white 
boars of Assos,’ no doubt to improve the breed of his pigs (we 
know that in Roman times Asia Minor along with North Italy 
produced the best ham),° and of Attalus III having a vivid 
interest in horticulture, planting gardens, and no doubt intro- 
ducing the cultivation of new plants.’ 

Our evidence on all these points is scanty, but it seems to 
show that a steady work of improvement in agriculture and 
cattle-breeding was done by the Pergamene kings on their 
estates. No doubt they tried also to increase the cultivable and 
cultivated territory of the kingdom. The fact that they trans- 


1 Buckler and Robinson, Am. 7. Arch., XVI (1912), p. 13, col. I, cf. p. 56. 

* Dittenberger, Sy//., 3rd ed., 22 (Magnesia ad Mzandrum). On Polykrates see 
Athen., XII, p. 540c-d from Clytus of Miletus (7. Ast. gr., II, 333). 

® Rostovtzeff, A large estate, p. 114. 

* Arist., Ais¢. an., III, 21,:p. 5226, 233; VIII, 7, p. 5950, 18 (on oxen); 7did., 
Ill, 21, p. 5220, 23 (onsheep). Cf. Plut., Pyzrh., 5 ; Biichsenschutz, Besitz und Erwerb, 
p. 222 and p. 2109, n. 4. | 

*Ptol. Euer. II, “Yrouyjpara (47. hist. gr., III, 188, 9; Athen., IX, p. 375d); 
O. Keller, Die antike Thierwelt, p. 396. 

° Keller, 1.1., p. 399; Athen., XIV, p. 657¢. 

“Just., XXXVI, 4, 3: omissa deinde regni administratione hortos fodiebat, 
Sramina serebat, etc.; Cardinali, Za morte di Attalo, p. 270. 
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ferred the half-barbarian population of Miletopolis to the rich 
plain of Gargara shows that they were anxious to keep this 
fertile territory cultivated (see above, p. 364, note 4). 

Nevertheless the social and economic basis of their work 
remained the same as it was under the Persians. Slaves and 
serfs furnished the labour, and the fortified posts scattered all 
over the territory of the kingdom and belonging to the times of 
the Attalids, which are often described by modern explorers (see 
above, p. 374, note 1), show that without such a network of forts 
the cultivation of the land was impossible. It is not surprising 
that after the death of Attalus III Aristonikos was able to col- 
lect immediately a large force of discontented elements, mostly 
natives. The slaves and the serfs of the royal domains and 
of the estates of his friends and other citizens of Pergamon 
formed probably the nucleus of Aristonikos’ forces, which were 
very soon joined by the half-independent tribes of the moun- 
tains, especially the Abbaitis, Abrettene, Morene and Phrygia 
Epiktetos.’ 

No less active were the Pergamene kings in developing 
industry in the cities of their kingdom, and especially in Perga- 
mon. We must remember that on the world-market Asia 
Minor was known as the chief centre of the woollen industry. 
This was the main source of wealth for Sardes in the Lydian 
and the Greek periods, for Phrygia and in particular the city of 
Laodicea (which probably replaced an ancient temple-centre of 
commerce and industry similar to Pessinus), for Miletus and for 
scores of other Greek cities of Asia Minor. I have already 
mentioned that some cities of /Kolis and of Troas were known 
for their activity in this domain. Palaiskepsis, Perkote and 
Gambreion were famous for their clothes and carpets. An in- 
scription of the 3rd century B.c. shows that AZgae was another 
important centre for the production of coloured clothes and that 
it attempted to monopolize this industry by trying to induce its 


1 Cardinali, 1.1. 

*In the enumeration of the cities which were given by the Persian king to 
Themistocles in Athen., I, p. 29/, Perkote, Palaiskepsis and Gambreion are quoted as 
producing garments and carpets. Thucyd., I, 138, 5, does not mention them; see the 
note of Poppo-Stahl on this passage. But Athenzus seems to follow a good Hellenistic 
source, and this source would not mention the three cities were it not for their notorious 
excellence in the production of woollen stuffs. 
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neighbours (e.g. the small city of Olympus) not to work 
themselves the wool: produced by their sheep, but to bring all of 
it to Age.’ Another inscription shows how important was the 
manufacture of woollen stuffs at Teos, which became a part of 
the Pergamene kingdom as early as the time of Attalus I, if not 
earlier. The inscription is a treaty between Teos and another 
city. Teos grants to this city, which seems to belong to the 
territory of Teos or was to be included in this territory, some 
privileges in connexion with its trade, which consisted in im- 
porting Milesian wool, dyeing a part of it with imported 
colouring stuffs, and making out of it yAavdva a[Aopya 7 Aevkal, 
which were undoubtedly a special product of this city.2  Un- 
fortunately we do not know the name of this city nor the date 
of the document. It is certainly not earlier than the 3rd century 
B.c. It may be that the treaty, which tried to develop in Teos 
a new branch of industry, formerly located somewhere else, was 
not concluded without the influence of the early Pergamene 
kings. We may compare the content of this inscription with 
the well-known fact of the foundation of Hierapolis in Phrygia, 
probably by Eumenes II. I suppose that the new foundation 
was intended to be not only a military post but also a new 
centre of woollen industry to compete with the famous factories 
of Laodicea.® 

More important was the textile industry developed by the 
Pergamene kings in Pergamon itself. In the time of Roman 
domination in Asia Minor, in the 1st century B.c., and the Ist 
century A.p., Pergamon was famous for its gold-woven clothes 


1S. Reinach, Rev. Lt. gr., 1891, p. 268; Keil und Premerstein, Denkschr. d. 
Wien. Akad., LIII (1910), I, pp. 97 ff; G. Vollgraff, Mnemosyne, XLVII (1919), pp. 
68 ff. 

2Judeich, Ath. Mitt., 1891, p. 292; Sttzb. d. Berl. Akad., 1898, p. 545, No. 
1; Wilhelm, Azch. ep. Mitt. aus. Oest., XVU, p. 41 f.; Griech. Dialektinschr., Ul, 
No. 106; cf. Dittenberger, Sy//., 3rd ed., 344, note. 

® On Laodicea and Hierapolis see W. M. Ramsay, C.B., I, pp. 40 ff. and pp. 84 ff, 
cf. Cichorius, “ Alt. v. Hierapolis,” Jahrb. d. d. Arch. Inst., Erg. 1V, pp. 19 ff.; Car- 
dinali, 727 A. di Perg., p. 101, note. yAdvdvov ddopyoty is mentioned twice in the well- 
known inventory of the temple of Samos of 346-345 B.c., Gr. Dialektinschr., 5702 (220), 
I]. 30 and 36. It is interesting to compare the inscriptions of ‘Teos and Age with the in- 
scription of Chios which contains a strict regulation of the trade in wool with the tendency 
to concentrate this trade in the city, see Zolotas, “A@nva, XX, p. 221, No. 21; Wilhelm, 
Jahrb. d. Oest. Arch. Inst., XII (1909), pp. 142 ff.; Keil, zz¢., XIV (1911), Beibl., pp. 
Biudt.s 5 G7. rales chee ek Vera tee 
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(vestes Attalice) and its beautiful curtains (au/ea).! ‘These pro- 
ducts of Pergamon were closely connected with the name of 
Attalus, probably the most famous of the three kings of this 
name, Attalus I. In the reign of this king workshops certainly 
formed one of the most important sources of the royal revenues, 
as is attested by the fact that Attalus I granted some workshops 
as a source of revenue to the priest of an unnamed god, perhaps 
Zeus in Pergamon.” It is noteworthy that the two specialities 
of Pergamon were both the specialities of Sardes. Lydus speaks 
of it, and the inventory of the temple of Samos, compiled by 
the Athenians in 346/5 B.c., mentions these products as coming 
from Lydia.? Perhaps Eumenes II, when he became master of 
Sardes, transplanted the industry from Sardes to Pergamon. 
But I am more inclined to think that it was done earlier, in the 
reign of Attalus I, with the object of competing with the 
Seleucids. Of course, the fine products of Pergamon mentioned 
above were not the only products of the Attalian workshops.* 


1QOn the Pergamene textile industry see Biichsenschutz, Die Hauptstatten, etc., 
p. 65; H. Blumner, Die gewerbliche Thatigkett, etc., p. 37. 

2 Dittenberger, Sy//., 3rd ed., 1018. The workshops were consecrated to the 
god by the king, the priest having the right to give them in lease for the time of his 
office and to dispose of the yearly revenue. The workshops were émrurkevacpeva, i.e. 
furnished with tools and slaves (?), cf the decree of Pergamon on the priest of Asklepios 
(late 2nd century s.c.), Dittenberger, Sy//., 3rd. ed., 1007 (the priest was to be the 
master of the fepot waides); and Dittenberger, Sy//., 2nd ed., 846 (cf. Jardé, B.CZ, 
1902, p. 268), where the envoy of Attalus Dameas manumitted, in 197 B.c., at Delphi, 
a royal girl slave (waudioxn BaciALKy). 

° On the au/ea and the vestes Attalice see the books quoted above, note 1. Lydus, 
De mag., III, 64, p. 258, says expressly that gold-woven clothes were an invention of 
the Lydians: o7ovd) yéyove Tots Avdois . . . Kal xpvooarnpovas Siepydler Pan xiTOvas 
(cal paprus 6 Ieicavdpos <iray © Avdol xpycoxirwyes’), and in the inventory of Samos (G7. 
Dialektinschr., 502) we have the constant mention of xOav Avdvos (white or coloured), 
cf. 1. 16: KiOav Karaotixros, and 1. 17: KiOwvicxos xpvodu weroixtApevos; in |. 26 
appear avAaio: dvo, which shows that Isidorus, Ovigg., XIX, 26, 8, or his source, is 
wrong in ascribing the invention of the name au/ea for curtains to the Attalids. 

4Tt is interesting to note that the same Demokritos who wrote a treatise on agricul- 
ture (see above, p. 377, n. 2, was the author of a treatise called Baduxd, i.e. on the dyeing 
of cloth, cf. the chapter on the dyeing stuffs in the well-known Papyrus Holmiensis (if, 
29, p. 28): see Otto Lagercrantz, Papyrus Holmiensis, Rezepte fur Silber, Steine und 
Purpur, Upsala, 1913; E. von Lippmann, Lxtstehung und Ausbreitung der Alchemie, 
Berlin, t919, pp. 1 ff.; H. Diels, Antike Technik, 2nd ed., Leipzig u. Berlin, 1920, 
pp. 140 and 145. Iam confident that in the Hellenistic period these beginnings of a 
technical chemistry were not yet a speciality of forgers and charlatans, but a real science, 
systematizing and developing the achievements of Oriental technical skill. Note the 
brilliant development of the mining of rubrica Sinopensis in Sinope (D. M. Robinson, 
Am. J. Phil., XXVIII (1906), p. 141), and of the cavdapaxy near the later Pompeiopolis 
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It is curious to note that in the time of Hadrian Attalian suits 
were still used in Egypt under this very name: a worn-out suit 
of this kind was owned by the well-known governor of the 
Apollonopolite nome, Apollonius.’ At this time the industry 
in Pergamon was in the hands of rich weavers and dyers 
(yvadets and Badeis), one of whom is known to us and seems to 
have had some influence in Pergamon.” 

There is no doubt that the work in the royal workshops 
was done by slaves, mostly women. The fact is well known, 
and I need not insist upon it. But it 1s necessary to point out 
that the paragraph of the Pergamenian psephzsma voted after the 
death of Attalus III, which deals with these female slaves, 
implies that the number of them was very large and that new 
ones were constantly bought by the kings.’ Newly-discovered 
documents containing the correspondence of Zenon, the manager 
of the estate of Apollonius the dicketes in Egypt under 
Philadelphus, show that the same system of employing female 
slaves, mostly imported from abroad, was used in Egypt also. 
The factory of woollen stuffs established at Memphis by 
Apollonius employed exclusively wadtoxna. Curiously enough, 
these madioxa: were using Milesian wool either imported into 


(sandarake was used by the Lydian clothing industry, Lyd., De mag., III, 64) under the 
rule of the Pontic kings. Green-coloured wool is mentioned in the inscription, J.H.S., 
1884, p. 253, ch W. M. Ramsay, zdzd., XXXVIII (1918), p. 191, no. 29: Srareréa 
fica mpovovoa tapabykyy cdwKé Tit €peay tpdowov. ’Epéa tpdcwos is green-coloured wool. 
I may be mistaken, but I cannot help thinking that the Attalids contributed to the 
development of this branch of science as they did to that of agriculture. How could 
they otherwise compete with the older famous centres of textile industry ? 

1P. Giess., 21, 1. 4: ad’ as Hpépas | erepwds por, writes the mother of the 
Strategos, elytnoa 7d Aakwviov | Kal ovx etpov adAAQ atradiavov oalmpdv. ‘This 
attaAvavov cannot be a gold-woven vestis Atfalica, but was certainly a special cut first 
introduced by the Attalids. 

2 Dittenberger, O.G.L, 491 jo iustvngr. ad res Ke pert. e lV 425 cue 
Mitt., XXVII (1902), p. 102. Another industrial innovation of the Pergamene kings, 
which is mentioned by Athenzus (XV, 688e foll.), affected the dpwuara. Athenzus 
quotes Apollonius Heraphilius’ treatise wept pvpwy. Page 689a he speaks of the vine- 
flower unguent made at Adramyttium and says: ‘‘oivavOwov dé év Adpaputtiw médat 
fev perpiov, totepov O& mp@rov dua. Brparovixny tiv Eipévovs . .. &v dé Tepyauw 
mpoTepov pev e€dxws, vdv S€ ov, pupeod Tivos éxrovycavTos TO Tap ovdevi Tw yeyovds 
éoxevaleto AiBavwtivov pupov.’’ We may notice again how the Attalids worked for the 
improvement of the industrial activities of their subjects both in the dependent cities of 
their kingdom and in Pergamon. I have no doubt that the Attalids borrowed the 
unguent industry from Sardes (Ath., XV, 690¢, 6912) itself. 

8 Dittenberger, O.G.Z, 338, ll. 23 ff. 
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Egypt, as it was imported into Teos, or produced in Egypt 
itself by imported Milesian sheep.! 

The women employed in the textile industry formed only 
one section of the large class of royal slaves which is expressly 
mentioned in the above-quoted inscription of Pergamon. ‘The 
whole class, comparable to the Cesaris servi of the Roman 
Empire, was important enough to be dealt with in the psephisma 
of the city of Pergamon. ‘The social standing of this class is 
comparatively high: it ranks with the children of freedmen 
and with the public slaves (Syudoror) of the city of Pergamon.? 
For what purpose these slaves were used by the kings we do 
not know. But it is natural to suppose that they played the 
same part in Pergamon as the Cesaris serut in Rome and in the 
Roman Empire. The class did not consist only of the personal 
servants of the kings. Hundreds of these slaves worked, no 
doubt, in the different departments of the royal court, and were 
connected with State life and with the management of the 
private estate of the king ; thousands may have worked in royal 
mines, as is shown by the fortress near Pericharaxis, which 
certainly was built there to watch the slaves in the mines; 
others toiled in the royal factories. 

Of these factories the textile were certainly paramount. 
But it is well known that, along with textile products, 
Pergamon was the leading centre in the production of parch- 
ment, a fact which is easily explained by the enormous wealth 
of Pergamon in cattle. We must not forget that Asia Minor in 
general was famous for its leathern industry.’ I may mention also, 
in conclusion, the Pergamene branch of Hellenistic ceramics, 
which still waits for its investigator and seems to be connected 
with the Samian factories, and I would draw attention to the 
importance of a careful study of the Pergamene toreutic art.’ 

1 Rostovtzeff, 4 large estate, pp. 115 ff. 

2 On the dyudovor in general, see Cardinali, Rendic. d. R. Acc. d. Lincet, 1908, 
p- 158; Wilhelm, Beztr. zur gr. Inschriftenkunde, 1909, p. 229. On the Cesarts 
servi see M. Bang, Hermes, LIV (1919), pp. 174 ff. 

B DES. STL USCre 7, ad res R. pert., IV, 790 (Apamea) ; III, 442 (Termessus) ; 


IV, 907 (Dittenberger, O.G.Z, 495) (Kibyra) ; in all these inscriptions oxvreis or 
eipeae are mentioned. 

*Conze, Alt. v. Perg., I, 2, pp. 254 ff, cf R. Zahn, Priene, Kleinfunde, and 
S. Loeschke, Ath. Mitt., XXXVII (1912), pp. 345 ff. 

5 C., Griniewicz, Bronze vase of the tumulus of Courdjipsa, Bull. de la Comm. 
Arch., 65 (1918), p. 45 ff. (in Russian). 
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IV. 
The Relations between the Attalids and the Temples and Cuties 
of the Kingdom 


In the second section I have spoken of the part played by 
the temples in the social and economic life of the Pergamene 
kingdom. We are not well informed on the relations of the 
kings to the temples. The temples are not as talkative as the 
cities. It seems, moreover, that many of the temples, as has 
been shown by Sir William Ramsay, were absorbed during the 
Pergamene period by the Greek cities of the kingdom. But 
certainly not all of them. One interesting, though fragmentary, 
inscription of the time of Attalus II proves that the temple of 
Apollo Tarsenos was in direct relations with the king and was 
treated by him as an independent economic organization. ‘The 
priests of this temple asked the king to confirm the privilege of 
the temple in regard to the tax on sheep. ‘This fact shows that 
the temple possessed large flocks of sheep, had no relation to any 
city, and was not as a rule exempt from the usual tax on sheep, 
which existed in all the Hellenistic kingdoms.’ The same in- 
dependent position was probably enjoyed by the temples of the 
Abrettene and Abbaitis. 

The question of the management of the temples became 
one of the most important questions of economic policy for the 
Pergamene kings when, under Eumenes II, the king became 
the master of many temples of first-rate importance. Of course, 
the temple of the Great Mother at Pessinus retained its in- 
dependence, although under a kind of Pergamene protectorate.” 
But there were within the boundaries of the Pergamene kingdom 
other temples of no less importance than the temple of Pessinus. 
The most famous were certainly the temples of Ephesus and of 
Sardes. A bit of stray evidence shows how the Pergamene 
kings encroached on the material interests of the temple of 


1 Ath, Mitt., XXIV, p. 213 f., for the date cf. Dittenberger, O.G.L,, 331. 

2'The commercial importance of the temple is emphasized by Strabo, XII, p. 567. 
On the relations between the temple and the Pergamene kings see Ghione, J com. d. R, 
di Perg., p. 14 (80). Not less important was the textile industry of Pessinus, as shown 
by the important inscription, Cagnat, .G.A.P., III, 228, four letters of Trajan in 
which he thanks a certain Claudius for having sent him some products of the textile 
industry of Pessinus. 
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Ephesus, confiscating for themselves the revenues of the sacred 
fisheries ef the temple.' Another chance mention, in an honorary 
inscription of Sardes, throws some light on the relations of the 
Attalids to the great temple of the Sardian Artemis. ‘The dis- 
coveries of the American excavators at Sardes have improved our 
knowledge of this temple. The important text dealing with 
the banking operations of the temple in the late 4th or the early 
3rd century shows its wealth and its independence in financial 
affairs, although it was connected with the city of Sardes through 
the body of veorota:, who were probably elected by the city to 
manage the financial affairs of the temple.” Some other texts 
illustrate the religious administration of the temple.’ To these 
texts we may now add the honorary inscription mentioned above. 
Mr. W. Buckler, who was kind enough to send me a copy of 
it and a photograph of the sze/e on which it was engraved, will 
with Prof. Robinson publish the full text of this document. I 
may, however, contribute a few observations towards its elucida- 
tion. ‘The inscription is an honorary decree of the BovA7 and 
the djuos of Sardes, made on the proposal of the orparnyoi for 
Timarchus, son of Menedemus, vewxdpos of the temple of 
Artemis. ‘The man is known to us from another inscription of 
Sardes, a votive stone dedicated by him to the 7pas emuparvns.* 
The pas may be a real divine person, or by this description Tim- 
archus may have meant the king. Be this as it may, the important 
fact is that in both the first and the second inscription Timarchus 
acts as the vewxdpos of the temple. The second inscription is 
not dated, but in the first we have the mention of a Oeos BactAevs. 
According to the rules of the Pergamene royal cult, a king with 
the epithet of Oeos can only be the deceased ruler, not the living 


1Strabo, XIV, p. 642, cf. 641. It is interesting to note the tendency of the 
Attalids to transform Ephesus into the main harbour of their newly enlarged kingdom, a 
tendency which finally led to the recognition of Ephesus as the capital of Asia Minor by 
the Romans. 

2On the date of this inscription (see above, p. 378, 1), U. von Wilamowitz- 
Mollendorf, Go/t. gel. Anz., 1914, p. 89, cf. W. Kolbe, Hermes, LI, p. 537; on the 
inscription in general, E. Weiss, ‘“‘ Pfandurkunde aus Samos,” Zettschr. d. Sav. St. f. 
R.G., rom. Abt., 35 (1914), 352 ff. 

°'W. Buckler and D. M. Robinson, “Greek Inscriptions from Sardes,” III, Am. 7. 
Arch,, XVII (1913), pp. 368 ff. 

* Buckler and Robinson, 1.1., XVIII (1914), p. 39, no. 9. 
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one. In our case he must be either Eumenes II or Attalus II, 
the former hypothesis being much more probable. The main 
point which makes the decree historically important, in spite of 
its verbosity, is contained in ll, 2-11: 

éret Tivapyos Mevednpov, teraypévos mpd|tepov vio Tov 
Ocod Bactréas proxopvrAa€é év Hepyapar | kai ricrews ov puKpas 
néwopévos, ev Te Tos Kara Tv | xpelay SreyernOn aKodrovdws r7L 
rov éyxepicavros | mpoupécer Kal ev Tols dros aveotpady 
apeuntos, | Oumep 0 Bactreds Emtyvods Thy Tepl avTov vTap- 
youray | Kabapedrnta Kal Thy Kara Tov Ploy evragiay Te Kal 
werpioTnTa, Kal vouicwyv evOerov eivar mpos Thy Oepareiav Kal 
evKOT MAY TOY KATA TO lepov THS Tap nuly Apréudos, KaTeoTNTEV 
vewkopov THS Deov, KTA. 

We see that Timarchus, who was for a long time pucxopvAa€é 
of the late king of Pergamon, was now appointed, probably by 
the new king, vewxdpos of the temple at Sardes. 

What kind of office had he held at Pergamon? The com- 
mission was important enough, as is shown by the expressions 
used in the decree, and was certainly given by the kings to 
persons in their confidence. ‘ProxofvAaé means guardian of the 
piokos, i.e. the chest with the precious stones, plate and money 
—the treasury. The word pickos was common in the Hellenistic 
period, especially in Egypt. Every man in Hellenistic Egypt 
had his picxos. So, for example, a school-boy, Zenon the 
manager of the estate of Apollonius the dioeketes, and Apollonius 
himself. In the household of Apollonius the pioxos had an 
enormous importance. It is the treasury of the household, 
managed probably by the treasurer (rapias). Not a single 
drachma could be taken out of the treasury without a special 
order of the master, and every payment had to be authorized by 
a special document.* Like everybody else in his kingdom, the 
king also had his pioxos, i.e. his private treasury. Aristeas tells 

1Cardinali, // R. di Perg., p. 153 ff. 

2 Good evidence on the fioxos is now furnished by the Zenon papyri, see the 
unpublished P. Lond. Inv. 2312, 1. 11 (school-boy), P.S.Z., 428, 1. 45 f. (list of shipped 
goods): Xdppyov picxos | dAXos piockos Huérepos | dpioTtopdpwv apyvpwudatwv. Cf. Phleg. 
Trall., wept Oavy., ed. West., p. 118: dvoigas tov pioxov earpet tov te SaxtvALov Tov 
Xpvootv . . . Kal THY oTnOuobecpida . .., and Phot., p. 489, 11: fitoxos, 6 Ta 


apyvpopara €xwov Kal TO mpoxepov apydptov; Apollonius, P.S.Z, 4113; Rostovtzeft, 4 
large estate, p. 31. 
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us that gold, precious stones, and money for the sacred plate of 
the temple at Jerusalem, given by King Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
were handed over to the artisans of the Great Priest by the 
proxopvarakes of the king.’ It is in this same sense that the 
word proxopvAaé is used in the Sardian inscription. There is a 
strikingly close analogy between the history of the picxos in the 
Hellenistic period and that of the arca and the fiscus of the 
Roman Emperors, but I cannot enlarge here on this parallel. 
The piocxos, then, was the private treasury of the Ptolemies and 
of the Attalids, as opposed to the treasury of the city of Perga- 
mon and probably to the State treasury of Egypt, if we must 
suppose that a central rpameCa Baordcxyn existed in Alexandria. 
Not all the Hellenistic monarchies used this word to designate 
the treasury of the king. The Persian treasury was called by 
the Greeks yaa, and ya¢a was the name of the treasury of 
Alexander, of Lysimachus, of the Seleucids, and of all the 
monarchies which were connected with the traditions of the 
Achemenids, e.g. the kingdom of Mithradates the Great and 
of the later Bosporan rulers.” 

Timarchus was, therefore, the private treasurer of Eumenes 
II, and thus occupied an influential and important position, the 
same which Phileterus himself had held at the court of 
Lysimachus. After the death of Eumenes II, the new king 
Attalus II probably appointed a new treasurer. The old one 
was not dismissed but sent by the king to Sardes, as the vewxdpos 
of the temple. The fact that the vewxdpos was not elected by 
the people but appointed by the king is new and important. It 
shows that the Attalids subjected the newly conquered cities to 
the same treatment as the city of Pergamon, i.e. they appointed 


1 Psi Arist., 22) ad Dizi, 33 (ed. Wendland) : gdwKe O& eis KaTacKEV Kparypov 
. Xpuvoiov pev gsi AS heed TEVTNKOVTD Kal dpyuptov tahavra €Bdopnxovra Kat ALwv 
ixavov Te TAHOos ° exehevore 52 Tovs prrxopthaxas TOUS Texvirats, dv ay Tpoarp@vrat THV 
exXoyijy didd6vat, kat vouiopatos eis Ovoias kal GAAa mpos TéAavTa éxarov, and further 
below : év rots BaoiAtKois purxopvAakiots. 
* Strabo, XIII, p. 623, cf. XIV, p. 647; Philarchus, Hist, XIV (4. hist. gr, I, 
341; Athen., VI, p. 2610) (Lysimachus) and the Lexica (the Persians); Dittenberger, 
O.G.L,, 225, 1. 16: 76 Kata orpateiav yalopvAdkvov (Antiochus II), cf. 54, ll. 21, 22; 
Th. Reinsetn Mithradates Eupator, Leipzig, 1895, pp. 71, 398, 409 (Mithradates the 
Great’s retin tris cf. 340 (Tigranes of Armenia); Latyshev, Zyscr. ore sept. Ponti 
Eux.,1V, 202 (Sauromates I, King of Bosporus, 93-123 a.p., TiB]épos “IovAvos @avpaloros 


6] rs atAy ya[CopvAa€g]). 
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the most important magistrates of the city instead of letting 
them be elected by the people. The rédle of the vewxdpo in 
the Hellenistic cities of Bo Minor has never been made the 
subject of a special 1 inquiry." It seems that the part played by 
these temple guardians in Asia Minor in the Hellenistic period 
was much more important than that of their modest colleagues 
of Greece in the earlier period. The high standing of the 
chief vewxdpos, who was at the same time the Megabyzus, at 
Ephesus is significant (Xen., Anab., V, 3, 6). He was the 
keeper of the deposits, that is, the chief banker and the guardian 
of the temple treasury (Oncavpés). In Magnesia, where the 
office appears to have been hereditary in one family, the vewxdpos 
has the management of the temple money and of the temple 
lands, and sometimes acts as a representative of the city in very 
important dealings.” In Roman times the high position occupied 
by the vewxdpo in Asia Minor, e.g. in Smyrna and in Aezani, 

have been an heritage from the Hellenistic period? I 
cannot help thinking that the Hellenistic vewxdpo. gradually 
replaced the native high priests, especially in the management 
of the temple finances and the temple estates, while the veozota 
served as a kind of subordinate commission for current affairs, 
No wonder, therefore, that the Attalids, in their desire to have 
the large means of the great temples at their disposal, used for 
this purpose the temple vewxdpo.. They did not change the 
administration of the larger temples of their kingdom; they 
simply appointed the presidents of these temples, entrusting with 
this duty the most suitable men at their court. The fact that 
the new vewxdpos of Sardes was the former treasurer of the king 
speaks for itself. [he appointment was not only a high honour 
for the man, but also a post of confidence. The wealth of the 


1 Beurlier in Daremberg et Saglio, Decz., IV, p. 55, is confused and incomplete ; 
cf. Buckler and Robinson, 4m. J. Arch., XVIII (1914), pp. 39 ff. 

2 Inschr, v. Magn., 934, 1, 30 (after 190 B.c.): the money shall be paid by the 
neocore : Aoy:]| ocdcbw d€ ék Tov écopevwv Tpocddwy €[K] TAS iepas x“plas] Taons THS ae 
94, decree in the honour of the neocore, 1. 2: d]v[jp] x[a]Ads xat dya[6ds] | eis rely 
oikjov t[ov tepdv] Kal eis Tov djpov, cf. 1. 6; tooa, ll. 20 and 28; 105 (the neocore is 
acting here as the president of the court which was established to decide the contest 
between Hieropytna and Itanos). 

3 Beurlier, Zoc. ciz. 
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temple had to be well managed to prevent the interests of the 
rulers from suffering. 

This policy towards the temples was, therefore, a repetition 
of the policy of the Attalids towards the cities. The relations 
between the Attalids and the cities have been treated often and 
well, especially by Ghione and Cardinali. But none of the 
modern inquirers have pointed out the fact that the Attalids not 
only tried to make the cities pay, under one form or another, a 
part of their revenues to the king’s treasury, but that they were 
also anxious to keep the finances of the cities under their control 
and thus in good order. ‘The same line was taken by the 
Ptolemies in their foreign domains, with the difference that 
the Ptolemies sent to the cities their special agents, while the 
Attalids preferred to act through the city magistrates who were 
their appointees.1_ The case of the vewxdpos of Sardes, the fact 
that the decree of Sardes in honour of Timarchus uses the same 
formula as the decrees.of Pergamon, the prominent part played by 
the Strategoi all over Asia Minor in the late Hellenistic and in 
the Roman periods, which certainly was an inheritance from the 
early Hellenistic period, and, finally, the appointment by the 
Attalids of special officials, ot emt r@v lepayv mpooddwy, in the city 
of Pergamon,” lead me to suppose that the Attalids organized as 
strict a control of the finances of the Asiatic cities as did the 
Ptolemies in their parts of Asia Minor and later the Romans in 
the Oriental provinces generally. For the cities which were 
not subject but allied to the Attalids they had other means of 
influence ready at hand. ‘The most powerful was money. We 
have seen Philetezrus using his money to get the important 
cities on the Hellespont and the Sea of Marmora under his 
control. The same thing was done by Attalus I, and I have no 
doubt by the successors of the first Attalids. In conclusion, I 


1 Rostovtzeff, A large estate, p. 172 (new documents dealing with the provincial 
administration of the Ptolemies). 

2 Cardinali, ‘‘ La amministrazione finanziaria del comune di Pergamo,” Jem. d. 
Acc. di Bologna, X (1915-1916), p. r91. Cardinali has shown that 6 éi rav tepdv 
azpooddwy at Pergamon was a kind of royal inspector of the temple revenues of the city 
of Pergamon appointed by the king, a splendid parallel to the decree of Sardes. I 
do not know whether this fact does not imply the existence of a corresponding magistrate 
for the secular revenues. But of course it may have been sufficient for the kings to use 
for this purpose the Strategoi. 
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may draw attention to one very important document which bears 
on this question, and has been, I think, as yet only half-under- 
stood. It is an inscription from Chios enumerating the parcels 
of land subjected to a Sacpos aeiOarpos TOY ypnuarav ev dake 
Baotreds” Arrados eis THY TOV TeLXav oiKodopny (col. A.), a phrase 
repeated with a different ending, eis tiv Tov mupos Kavowy TOD ev 
rot yupvacior (col. B).1. The date of the inscription is not open 
to controversy: it is the period after the war of Philip against 
Attalus I, i.e. after 201. But the meaning of the payment 
remains uncertain. JI cannot agree with Haussoullier in his 
explanation of this inscription: Chios was never a subject city 
of the Attalids. It is more likely that Attalus I advanced some 
money to Chios after the devastations of the war, and that the 
city levied a supplementary tax (I understand aeidacpos as 
éridacpos)” from the landowners of its territory to repay the 
loan and the interest. If so, the inscription supplies another 
example of the way in which the Attalids by their money drew 
powerful Greek cities into the net of their political influence.’ 


1 Zolotas, "A@yva, XX (1908), p. 163, no. 3; B. Haussoullier, Journ. d. Sav., 

1909, p. 177; Rev. de Phil., 1909, pp. 9 ff.; cf. Burchner, Ber. Phil. Woch., 1900, 
. 1628 ff. 

a 2P,. Gartchen und O. Hoffmann, Gv. Dialektinschr., IV, 2 (1914), pp. 894 ff. ; 
cf. the azoypadpai of vineyards and of plantations of fig-trees in the inscription of 
Mytilene, R. Meister, Studia Mikolaitana, Leipzig, 1884, pp. 3 ff. 

3In CR. de? Acad. d. Inscr., 1921, pp. 269 ff. (just issued), M. ‘Th. Homolle has 
published, from a copy of M. Papadopoulos, an important inscription from Prusa (?) 
dealing with the relations between the city and a king, probably Eumenes II, about 
18g z.c. or a little later. The inscription is a decree of the city in honour of Korragus, 
a Macedonian, reraypévos otpatyyos tav Kal “EAAjorovtov Térwv, and enumerates his 
services and the grants made by his master, the king, to the city. Besides a grant, or a 
restoration, of full autonomy, the city received a large gift of corn, immunity from taxation 
for three years, and a restitution of landed property to those citizens who were landowners, 
together with allotments of land from the BaciAcKov to those who were not. ‘This in- 
teresting document shows how the Pergamene kings sought to attract the cities of their 
kingdom by gifts and privileges, how anxious they were to promote the prosperity of 
these cities, and how large were their resources in corn; cf. the gift of Eumenes II to the 
city of Miletus, see Wtlet, VIL Bericht, pp. 27 ff. ; Milet, Erg. d. Ausgr., I, 3, pp. 244 ff 
(Rehm), cf. A. J. Reinach in 2.2.G., 21 (1908), pp. 197 ff. The inscription should be 
compared with Dittenberger, O.G.7,, 330 and 339. ‘The name of the king does not 
appear, but it is more than probable that Eumenes I] is meant. That his sway extended 
to Prusa (if the inscription belongs to that city), is a new and unexpected addition to our 
knowledge of the troubled political history of this period. It is, however, possible that 
the inscription belongs to the reign of Attalus II. 
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OTA AE 
THE LANGUAGES OF ASIA MINOR 
by A. H. Sayce 


Tue discovery of the cuneiform tablets belonging to the ancient 
libraries of Boghaz Keui, the Cappadocian capital of the Hittite 
empire, has opened up new and unexpected vistas in history, 
geography and philology. It is with the philological facts 
brought to light by them that I now propose to deal. 

The city was called Khattusas, “the Hittite” or “Silver 
City,” and the majority of the tablets are in the official language 
of the place. We may therefore continue to call it Hittite, 
though other languages have come to light to which the same 
title might also be applied. The name given to the language 
by the writers themselves was “the Language of the Scribes” ;' 
they also called it, as Prof. Hrozny has shown, nasz/is, “our 
language.” 

It was in fact an artificial literary language of a mixed 
character. Indo-European, Semitic and even Sumerian elements 
were embodied, not only in its vocabulary, but also in its 
grammar. In this respect it resembled English. Prof. Hrozny, 
to whom we owe the first decipherment of the Boghaz Keui 
texts, as well as an analysis of the complicated pronominal forms 
met with in them, believed it to be Indo-European,’ and this 
belief unfortunately influenced to a certain extent his lexical 
and grammatical views. Dr. Forrer, who has worked through 
all the texts now at Berlin, tells me that he thinks its parent 
speech was the sister of the parent Indo-European. From this 
it will be gathered how largely it has been coloured by Indo- 
European elements, almost as largely indeed as English has been 
coloured by Latin. 

A 1See Annals of Archeology and Anthropology (Liverpool), III, 3, Pl. XXVI, 
ee Ue 


2 Fr, Hrozny, Die Sprache der Hethiter, Leipzig, 1917. 
391) 
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In its essential elements, however, it remains “ Asianic.” 
There is a curious piling up of particles and even whole words at 
the beginning of the sentence, which reminds us of the structure 
of the American languages. ‘Thus we have such conglomerates 
as arakhzenas-wa-mu-z-a, “numerous + also+me + from + and,” 
hinuna-ma-wa-za-kan, “now + indeed + from + them,” &muna- 
warat-kan, “now + them-+then.” The whole sentence is apt to 
be of the same “incorporating” type. A sentence, for example, 
like “The king of Mitanni took it (the city of Barga) from the 
territory of the grandfather of Abimardas and gave it to the 
grandfather of Tettes the Khabiru” is expressed as follows : 
“Tt + then into the hand the king of Mitanni to + of + 
Abimarda his grandfather territory + from away gave,” where 
the verbal form is that of a participle or gerundive. The verb, 
in fact, is still inchoate; there is no clear distinction between 
tenses, participial forms or persons. -7J', which generally marks 
the third person, as in Vannic, can also denote the first person, 
as in zyakhkhat “1 made,” eskha-t “I was” ; -nzt, -z¢ 1s used in- 
differently for the third person singular and plural, and I have 
even found it denoting the second person ; -2 may represent the 
third or the second person, possibly even the first. Gerundial 
forms are common, the most usual being those in -/, -s, -(#)das, 
-tes. It goes without saying that there is no gender in the noun. 

On the other hand, there has been much borrowing from 
literary Assyrian. Hittite properly had no prepositions, post- 
positions, often used adverbially when attached to verbs, taking 
the place of them. But it borrowed ana “to,” ina “in,” sstu 
“from” and sa “of” from Assyrian and used them freely. It 
borrowed also a large number of words, among them the negative 
a/ “not.” But we shall never know how far many of these words 
were graphic only, like wz. in English, the pronunciation given 
to them being that of the native language. 

In the case of Assyrian and Sumerian the borrowing was 
for the most part of a literary character. I say, for the most 
part, since we have now learned that, as far back as the middle of 
the third millennium B.c., there was a large Assyro-Babylonian 
community in eastern Asia Minor which had its centre at Kanes 
(Kara-Eyuk, 18 kil. N.E. of Kaisariyeh). From an early date, 


therefore, Assyrian words found their way into the languages of 
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the surrounding populations. But the bulk of the Semitic words 
in Hittite was of purely literary origin. 

It was otherwise with the Indo-European element. The 
“ Asianic” languages .were in close geographical contact with 
the Indo-European languages, and there had been linguistic 
borrowing on both sides for many centuries. In fact it would 
seem that the Indo-European languages must have developed in 
Asia Minor and not in Central Asia or Europe, and Dr. Forrer 
is perhaps right in holding that here was the home of the parent 
speech. At all events the ancestors of the Sanskrit-speaking 
tribes of north-western India were living in the 15th century B.c. 
on the plateau of Asia Minor, where they were the breeders and 
trainers of horses. One of the Boghaz Keui texts is an elabo- 
rate work by a certain Kikkuli of Mitanni upon the rearing of 
horses, more especially for racing purposes, and the technical 
terms and numerals employed in it have Sanskrit and not Iranian 
or European forms. But besides the horse-breeding nomads 
there were other speakers of Indo-European languages ; Yavan, 
we are told in Genesis, was the brother of the Asianic Meshech 
and Tubal, and accordingly we find that Indo-European languages 
of the Western type have left a deep impression upon the 
Hittite lexicon and grammar, while conversely Greek has been 
influenced by Hittite.’ In each case the influence due to geo- 
graphical or historical contact has extended to the grammar, 
though not of course to the structural type of the language. 

Among words that have thus passed into Greek I may 
instance eskhar, iskhar, “blood,” used also of divine blood, which 
is evidently the Greek iyop, for which no Indo-European etymo- 
logy has been found. Another word is xopuyds, for cxoupods, a 
song with music, which Sir W. M. Ramsay has suggested is 
“an Anatolian word.”* His suggestion has been brilliantly 
verified by the Hittite sskhamiyazi, “he sings.” So again the 
enigmatical Homeric aia is, I believe, explained by the Hittite 
awa, “the ground,” w and w commonly passing in Hittite into 
zand y. Similarly oivos, vinum, is the Hittite wznzs, also dialecti- 
cally yams. On the other hand, words like udddr, “word,” uera, 
“heaven,” will have been borrowed by Hittite from Indo- 


1 See Classical Review, 1922, pp. 19, 164. 
EJ Ru ALOETS ps2 70. 
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European, while there is another class of words like zskhu, “to 
pour,” the Greek yéw, about which we cannot at present deter- 
mine on which side the borrowing may have been. 

Closely connected with the official Hittite of Boghaz Keui 
was the language of Arzawa, a country which seems to have 
lain between Tyanitis and the Mediterranean. Some years ago 
I drew attention to the fact that “Ap@vB.os, “the Arzawan,” 
is mentioned in a Greek inscription from Kastabala.’ The 
two Arzawan letters found at Tel-el-Amarna show that the 
language of Arzawa (Western Cilicia) differed very slightly from 
that of Boghaz Keui. Another related language was that of 
Luwa or Luya, in which I see the Lavia-nsene of classical 
geography. Luvian, to use Dr. Forrer’s terminology, was the 
colloquial form of the group of languages to which the artificial 
literary language of Boghaz Keui belonged; it has preserved 
the fuller and older forms of the grammatical suffixes, its 
phonology differs from that of Boghaz Keui Hittite in several 
respects, and above all, it is far more free from the intrusive 
Indo-European element. Thus the plural of the noun terminates 
in -7mzi instead of simple -s. It stands to the Boghaz Keui 
Hittite much in the same relation as that in which the colloquial 
language of Assyria stood to literary Assyro-Babylonian. 

Wholly distinct from the Hittite dialects was what Dr. 
Forrer has termed Proto-Hittite. This was a prefixal language ; 
/é-binu being for instance “his sons,” /é-pazizintu “his people,” 
sé-binu “thy daughters,” sé-zuwddu “thy wives.” Bilingual 
texts (Hittite and Proto-Hittite) are unfortunately few in 
number, but, such as they are, they have shown, as Dr. Forrer 
first pointed out, that wa-4h-kun signifies “he + him + marked,” 
ta-kh-kuwat “he + him + seized,” fas-te-nuw-a “not + he + 
come + shall.” Proto-Hittite must have been the language of 
the ruling dynasty before Boghaz Keui became the capital, since 
two deified kings worshipped at Boghaz Keui in later days 
bear the Proto-Hittite names of Telibinus and Khatebinus. 
Their capital was Kussar, written Kursaura in the earlier texts, 
the Garsaura of classical geography.” Proto-Hittite is called 


t TLS; 361 pero. 
2 Arinna, “ Welltown,” the Phreata of Ptolemy, seems to have been the seat of the 
court immediately before it moved to Khattusas (Boghaz Keui). 
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“ Hittite” (Khattili) in the inscriptions, and we must therefore 
see in it the language of the Hittites proper. 

Another language to which reference is made in the 
Boghaz Keui tablets is that of Pala; unfortunately the situation 
of the city or country is uncertain. On the other hand, the 
language of the Kharri or Murri of Mitanni is well represented, 
and is practically the same as that with which the great 
Mitannian tablet found at Tel-el-Amarna has made us familiar. 
It was a Caucasian tongue, and the Kharri of Cappadocia were 
probably either mercenaries or conquerors, as they were perhaps 
in Mesopotamia. Among the texts in the Kharrian language 
are fragments of a long poem in fourteen tablets or books by the 
poet Kessé about the Sumerian heroes Kumer and Gilgames.’ 

Hittite civilization does not appear to have extended into 
Paphlagonia, where there was a different language.? I have 
failed to find in the published texts any geographical names 
which would indicate a knowledge of the coastland of the Black 
Sea, and the statement in one of the tablets concerning Telibinus 
that “he made these seas subject” (wus arunas irkhus tett) may 
refer only to the Mediterranean. Mr. Allen has shown that in 
the Homeric Catalogue, Idad, II, 851-855, ll. 853-355 are a 
later interpolation,’ and this is borne out by archezology. Hittite 
culture can be traced from Cappadocia to the AZgean along the 
central plateau of Asia Minor, by Archelais (Garsaura) and 
Tyana-Iconium in the south and Ankyra and the Sangarios in 
the north, to the lands of the Hermos and Meander ; there are 
no traces of it along the line of the Black Sea. The navigation 
of the Black Sea belongs to the later Phrygian age. 

To the east of the Hittites of Boghaz Keui came the 
Kaskians, related to the Moschians and similar tribes from the 
north. To them belong the hieroglyphic inscriptions which 
represent a second Hittite empire, later than 1200 B.c., with its 
chief centre at Tyana. It is the Cuilician empire of Solinus. 
The language of the hieroglyphic inscriptions is again different 
from any of those found at Boghaz Keui and may have affin- 
ities with Vannic or Proto-Armenian. An inscription in the 


1 According to Dr. Forrer. 2 See Strabo, XII, 553. 
3'T’. W. Allen, Zhe Homeric Catalogue of Ships 1921. 
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language, but in Aramaic letters, was discovered by the German 
excavators at Ordek-burnu, north of the Gulf of Antioch.! 

Asia Minor was in fact what the Caucasus has been in later 
times, the meeting-place of a host of unrelated languages. Strabo 
tells us? that in the little town of Kibyra alone no less than four 
different languages were spoken, those of the Pisidians, Solymi, 
Greeks and Lydians. Though, according to Herodotus,’ the 
Lydians and Karians were “brothers,” the inscriptions that have 
been found in their respective languages do not bear out the 
assertion. Nor does the language of the Lydian texts show any 
genetic relationship to Lycian on the one side or to Etruscan on 
the other. The structural type is the same ; that is all. 

On the other hand, linguistic borrowing and interchange 
must have been frequent as soon as trade or war broke down the 
barriers of mountain and river which the physical geography of 
Asia Minor interposed between one community and another. 
We find the Hittite dra, “ house,” in Lydian, and words denoting 
such things as wine or the several metals travelled from one end 
of the peninsula to the other. They could even make their way 
into the Semitic languages at the time when Syria and Palestine 
were under Hittite domination. ‘The usual Semitic words for 
“wine” (Heb., ydyzn, tirdsh ; Ass., inu, sérds, Rurunnu ; Greek, 
kapo.vov) came from Asia Minor, as did the Hebrew word for 
“priest,” ohen, the original of which we find in the Hittite 
gaennas, Lydian xavey and kaves, Kaskian kuams (written »3 
in the Ordek-burnu inscription). Where the barriers were 
slight or non-existent the influence of one language upon 
another would have manifested itself from an early period, and 
in this way we can account for the similarities between the 
Hittite and Western Indo-European vocabularies and grammar, 
more especially in the case of Greek. The fact opens up afresh 
the old question as to who the Ionians were as well as of the 
origin of the Homeric hexameter. One thing, however, is now 
clear: tribes speaking the Indo-European languages, both of the 
Eastern and of the Western branches, once lived not only on 

‘For photographs of this text see Lidzbarski: Ephemeris f. semit. Epigraphik, 
Ill, 1911, pp. 192 seg. I believe I now have evidence that the hieroglyphs were poly- 
phonous and that they were used to represent at least two different languages, one 


Kaskian or Moschian, and the other Cilician. 
2 Moen, id Bos Be 
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the coasts but also in the highlands of Asia Minor, and it is to 
Asia Minor that we must look for their development, if not for 
their origin." 

‘Much of the material contained in the foregoing article is still available only in 


the cuneiform originals published by the Berlin Museum. A small band only of scholars 


is working upon them, and it will take time before translations can be published on any 
large scale. 
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XXIX. 
TWO NEW CAPPADOCIAN GREEK INSCRIPTIONS 
by A. SouUTER 


AN early inclination to co-operate in Asia Minor research was 
diverted into other channels, and I should not dare to publish 
this article now were it not that I have received valued help in 
the preparation of it from Mr. J. G. C. Anderson and Professor 
Calder. The subject, however, has ever since undergraduate 
days had a great interest for me, and when about Igto an 
American friend, Mr. H. I. Gardner, told me in Oxford that 
he was on his way to be a missionary at Hadjin, Turkey in 
Asia, I asked him if he would be good enough to keep his eyes 
open for ancient inscriptions, and send me copies of any he was 
fortunate enough to find. 

Mr. Gardner was as good as his word. In summer, 1911, 
two inscriptions turned up at a place a day and a half’s journey 
north of Hadjin. They were copied by an Armenian, who 
said they had been discovered in the search for material to build 
a new church at Shahr (a popular form of Shehir = city), or in 
the actual excavation of the ground for the foundations of the * 
new church. Shahr is the site of the ancient Komana (of 
Cappadocia). Despite the importance of this place in ancient 
times, comparatively few inscriptions have been discovered 
there. The explanation is to be found in the fact that the 
Armenians, like all the other natives of Asia Minor, have been 
much in the habit of incorporating inscribed stones in whole 
or in part in modern buildings constructed by them. The 
Armenian who copied our two inscriptions was, of course, an 
amateur. 

Inscriptions from Komana are published in the following 
periodicals and books :—Greek inscriptions in Ramsay, fourna/ 

(399) 
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of Philology, XI (1882), pp. 145-160; P. Karolides, Ta Képava 
KL TH EpelTLAa AVTOV (Athens, 1882), pp. 49-76 ; W. H. Wadd- 
ington, B.C.H., VII (1883), pp. 127-145 ; Ath. Mutt., IX (1884), 
p. 204; J. R.S. Sterrett, dn Epigraphical “fourney in Asia Minor, 
pp. 234-239; V. W. Yorke, ¥.H.S., XVIII (1898), pp. 316 ff. ; 
Latin inscriptions in C.I.L., III, Suppl. 6950-6955 (12,210). 


OM IYMIAPALOKK MECCINKZIION 1 PAILAO 
AAI KELONCE BTONFHCIAILGAAACC HC KAITIANTOC 
€ONOYCANOPWITWN AE CTIOTHNTONOOOFIAEO 
TONKAIE PENNIANTPOYCKIAAANCE BAC THN 
ETOYC A 

l\E POMNOAEITWNHBOYAH KAIOAHWOCETTIAOY 

6 KAMA|CWAEINOYENTITIPY TANEZINTWN TE PIA 

Y KE LAALOAW PONKAIAY PMHNOQIAON KAI PA MIO PAT! 
XMHNE TIIMEAHOCNTWNAY PAOKAHTTIAIQPAMI9O PATI 
NOYKALAYPMIATIAAOYKYPINIO 


Adrlo[kparopa|] Kailoapa T.] Méoor(o)y K[divrlov 
[T | paca(v) o- 

v| Aaixeov SeB(acrov) Tov yns Kai Oaracons Kal Tavros 

eOvovs avOporav Seardrny Tov O(c) ogir€(o) | Ta- 

tov, Kai Epevviav (E)tpovoKiAdAav YeBacrny 

5 éTous a (A.D. 249) 

‘TeporoAetav 7 Bovan Kat o On(u)os, emt Ao(y)[co-] 

ro(d) KA(avdiov) Ma(pxeA)Acivou, éml mpuTavewy Trav Trept 
"A[vp(nArov) Ao- 

vkeiA(tov) Arddwpov Kail Avp(ndrcov) Mnyvddirov kat 
®A(aB8.0v) M:Opar| o- 

xenv: émysednO(é)vrmv Avp(nAiov) “A(o)KAnma (ka)l 
®A(aBiov) MiOpari| a- 

10 vod kat Avp|nAiov) MiAriadov Kupzvi(o)|v. 


Inscription in honour of the emperor Decius, who does 
not figure largely in epigraphic records. The omission of the 
usual epithets Evae8ys Evrvyns (= Pius Felix) after the name 
Aéxtos should be noted. The text was presumably engraved 
below the statues or busts of Decius and his wife. The full 
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name of the empress, Herennia Cupressenia Etruscilla, is not 
mentioned by the historians, but it occurs on coins and also in 
two Latin inscriptions,’ as well as in a Greek inscription at 
Baljik Hissar discovered by Ramsay 1 in 1887.” 

The dating by the emperor's reign (1. 5) is shown also by 
other Komana inscriptions, e.g. érovs & of the fourth year of 
Hadrian.® ‘The same dating is found for Decius in Syria: erous 
8 Tov Kupiov nuav Tpaavod [Aexcov].* 

Komana was a well-known religious centre, and like many 
others had in consequence the title ‘Ieodzodus (or ‘Iepazrodus). 
The form of the dedication shows that its constitution was on 
the usual Greek model, as appears from other inscriptions 
also. The Aoysorjs, sometimes called eémipeAntrns (= curator), 
was an imperial official sent to look after the finances of a 
city.” In cases of dating by a Aoyorns, which are somewhat 
rare, he is usually named in conjunction with the provincial 
governor who is put first, e.g. in Bithynia-Pontus® and in 
Cyprus.’ 

The restoration Ma(pxed) Aeivou (ez )yenspecuchs toa Mir. 
Anderson. Eponymous mpvravers are common in Greek cities,® 
and are magistrates in the Roman period. The title is attested 
for Komana in other inscriptions.’ ‘The first prytanis is epony- 
mous and president of the board (hence wep/). For the formula, 
cf. arparnyovvrwv tov epi Vaiov KadXlorparov, C.1.G., 3948." 
But we should not expect zrepi to be followed by more than one 
name, that of the apyurpytaus. “The group of three perhaps 
means that the prytaneis held office only for four months, all 
three sets being named honorts causa as representing the whole year, 
instead of the eponymous prytanis being used alone for dating, 
as would be expected. These eastern cities like ostentatious 


LC LL. Ill, 4011, [X, 4056 = Dessau, 521; cf Pauly-Wissowa, 2.Z., 
VIII, 681. 

2C.B., I, p. 246; this inscription has been overlooked by the writer of the 
article in P.-W. 

* BiG. Av Li Oat RO eat Ge LL ed: 

ALB W. 52544 = 1G RIP; TI 118s, 

o / LL ds EV ILSISOFa Pp. 40n6 AV, 1005) Ds 44st MULL, 1922) pAr72 we 

OLGik bea lilead.and sd. " Tbid, 977. 

8 Cf. Liebenam, Stadteverwaltung, pp. 554-556. 

AC Eee HOM es BE NAW TEY ete) ob ete 

Col, Gg B9A0, BN00Cs.Ls0 1, D000; 0; 472, 
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display.” At Erythre the nine strafego held office for four 
months only, at Pergamum and Temnos for six.2. At Temnos 
the prytanis did not hold office for a year, but perhaps for six 
months; Keil and v. Premerstein also suggest that the archons 
at Temnos held office for four months only.’ But there is this 
difference as compared with the Komana inscription, that at 
Temnos the first prytanis and the first pair of archons apparently 
remained eponymous throughout the year. ‘The practice at 
Komana may have been different : each set may have dated their 
period and the total number the whole year. But the only 
references to prytaneis at Komana, apart from the present in- 
scription, give the name of one prytanis only.* 

The name Mcdparoypuns has been found at Komana, as 
well as that of Mé@pys,’” and Ramsay explains such names by the 
strength of Persian influence in Cappadocia, where one month 
was called Mithre. “AoxAnmuas is the pet form of ’AokAnmadns 
or AokAnmiddwpos. ‘The god called AokAnmids was worshipped 
at Komana,® and the names “AckAnmadns and ’AcKAnmiddwpos 
occur in another inscription of the same place.’ In l. g 
M.Opari|a]vov is perhaps right, as the copy suggests it is; if 
not, we can expand to Mi6pa(da)r:[a]vod. For the name, com- 
pare what has been said as to McOparoypns, and also McOparns 
(regarded as = MiOpidarns) in Egypt,® Midpidariavés,’ and 
McOpoBoucavns.”” 


2. 


Described as being on a stone “like the base of a baptismal 
font,” therefore doubtless an altar in honour of the god. 


1J. G. C. Anderson. * Cf. Liebenam, op. cit., p. 286. 

° Cf. Inschr. v. Pergamon, 1, 5, as explained by Keil and v. Premerstein in their 
Bericht, I, p. 96, n. 202. This latter inscription is probably of the 2nd century. 

4 B.C.H., VII, pp. 129, 130 ; two inscriptions. 

° Ch TL ST 148-= 8.0.0, VIL, 1353 27.17.85.) & Vill 316 eee 
XI, p. 150. 

6 Jbid., p. 146 f. 

’ bid., p. 148 f.; Calder compares Sterrett, Z./., n. 266. 

8 CLIG., 4674. 

°Cf eg. CB, I, p. 461, n. 295, where the person so named is son of 
Mithridates, 

10Diod., XVII, 21 ; Arr. Anad., I, 16. 
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KY PIG Kuplo 
CPM! CWTH! (E)pu(n) corn[pe] 
ANIFCNOC ’Avriy(o) vos 
AICANAPO dis Avdpo- 

NElIKOY 5 VEtKOV 


L. 2. Perhaps we ought to read “Epuc with the stone, 
itacism for “Epuy. No other instance of Hermes cult at 
Komana is known to me, but the epithet cwr7p is applied to 
Asklepios at Komana.1 

L. 3. The name ‘Avriyovos is already known at Komana.? 

L. 4. The formula with dis is not infrequent in Anatolian 
inscriptions. It is supposed to mean that Antigonos was the 
name of the father, while Andronicus was the name of the 
grandfather, of the Antigonos named on the stone. 


ASC PEAY Ue DO IA 2a 43: OFS ae cl eN ts Dat AU, 


Tue Universiry, 
ABERDEEN. 


XXX, 


EROS UND PSYCHE AUF EINEM BRONZERELIEF 
AUS AMISOS 


von "THEODOR WIEGAND 


UNZAHLIG, wie die Ausserungen der menschlichen Liebe, sind 
die Darstellungen des Eros und der Eroten in der antiken 
Kunst. Sieht man ab von dem grossen Kreise jiingster Fliigel- 
wesen, die in spielerischer Art Hantierungen der Erwachsenen 
nachahmen,’ die mit dem Blitze des Zeus spielen, die das junge 
Madchen, das Brautpaar oder gar den Herakles schmeichelnd 
umschweben, sich mit Tritonen, Nereiden und Delphinen 
neckisch herumtreiben oder wilde Tiere bekampfen, so begegnet 
uns Eros in der Einzahl in seinem eigentlichen Element bald als 
der liebenswiirdige und doch quilende Verfolger der mensch- 
lichen Seele,? bald als zartlicher Freund, liebkosend oder in 
leidenschaftlicher Umarmung mit der Geliebten. Seltener sind 
dagegen Darstellungen, die Eros und Psyche als stillvertraute 
Lebensgefiahrten, frei von heftigem Affekt, in seliger Stimmung 
vereinigt zeigen.® Ein besonders schénes Bildwerk dieser Art 
hat sich auf einer hier zum ersten Mal verdffentlichten Bronze 
des Berliner Museums erhalten, die aus Samstin am Schwarzen 
Meere, der einstigen milesischen Kolonie Amisos stammt 
(Pateecuny: 

Das Relief ist 13°7 cm. hoch bei einer Breite von 12°5 cm. 
Die griinblau patinierte Oberflache ist an den meisten Stellen 
vorziiglich erhalten, grosse Teile der antiken Glattung sind 


1 Uber das parodistische Wesen der Eroten vgl. bes, Paul Wolters, Avch. Zeitung, 
1884, 42, Sp. 9 ff., Furtwangler in Roschers AZyth. Lex., s.v. Eros, Sp. 1367. 

2R, Pagenstecher, ‘Eros und Psyche,” Sztz. Ber. d. Heidelberger Akad. d. W., 
Phil.-hist. K]., rgrz, S. 7. 

3 Furtwingler, a.a.O., Sp. 1370 f,, fiir die Terrakotten vergl. Winter, Zy~. Kaz, 
IVSi22 578; 
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noch vorhanden. Es fehlt der obere Teil des rechten Fliigels 
der Psyche, ihr rechter Unterschenkel und der linke Fuss, ebenso 
fehlt der linke Unterschenkel und der rechte Fuss des Eros sowie 
der unterste Teil des Felsens zwischen den beiden Figuren. 
Auf der Riickseite sind die Tiefen des Reliefs mit Blei ausge- 
gossen. Es zeigt hinten eine Kriimmung sowohl in seitlicher 
als auch in senkrechter Richtung. Das Relief muss also auf 
einer bauchigen Flache befestigt gewesen sein. Man kénnte 
hierbei an einen Klappspiegel denken, allein dafiir ist die 
Kriimmung zu stark. Vielmehr hat das Relief den Schmuck 
einer Bronze-Hydria gebildet, von der noch einige Teile vor- 
handen sind: 

1. Der Fuss (Taf. XIII, 1), Hohe 4°5 cm., Durchmesser 
15‘4 cm. Den Boden bildet eine g mm. hohe kreisformige 
Platte mit glatter, etwas nach innen abgeschragter Randfliche. 
Dariiber liegt das mit einem lesbischen Kymation gezierte Ab- 
laufprofil. Die Spitzen des Kymations stossen bis an den Rand 
vor, wo sie sich leicht verbreitern. Zwischen diesen Spitzen 
sitzt je eine abwirts gerichtete Palmette, deren drei Blatter sich 
aus elnem zweiteiligen Kelche entwickeln. Abwechselnd sind 
bei jeder Palmette die beiden seitlichen Blatter einmal nach 
innen, einmal nach aussen geschwungen. Die Bildung des 
lesbischen Kymation ist sehr verwandt mit solchen am Athena- 
tempel von Tegea, der um 370 oder spitestens 365 v. Chr. 
gebaut worden ist (C. Weickert, Das lesbische Kymation, S. 71, 
Taf. 5c). Die Palmettenkelche erinnern an ahnliche Formen 
des Apollontempels in Delphi, der um 350 entstand (M. Schede, 
Antikes Traufletstenornament, ‘Taf. IX, Nr. 55); ftir die Pal- 
mettenblatter in ihrer Abwechselung darf die Giebelsima des 
schon vor 332 begonnenen Athenatempels von Priene cig elie 
werden (Schede, a.a.O., Taf. IX, Nr. 56). 

2. Vier kreisfermige ehiehen von seitlichen Henkelansit- 
zen (Taf. XIII, 2), Durchmesser 5:5 cm. Um die Stelle, wo der 
Henkel angelétet war, sind acht zungenférmige Blattchen mit 
starker Mittelrippe gruppiert, aus deren Zwischenraumen kleine 
Bliiten spriessen, und zwar wechselt auch hier die Form der 
dreiblattrigen Bliiten ab. Bei den einen entwickelt sich die 
Bliite aus einfachem Kern mit breiten Seitenblattern, bei den 
anderen geht sie mit spitzen Seitenblattern von einem Kern 
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aus, an dessen Rande zwei winzige Akanthusblattchen hervor- 
wachsen. 

Dass das Bronzerelief einst am Kérper einer Hydria be- 
festigt war, lehren eine Anzahl Hydrien, an denen sich ein 
ahnlicher Schmuck noch unversehrt erhalten hat: das Relief 
sass unterhalb des senkrechten dritten Henkels. So zeigt es die 
Hydria des Britischen Museums aus Telos.t In gleicher Weise 
war die Gruppe des Dionysos mit Ariadne auf einem Bronze- 
relief aus Chalkis bei Rhodos, jetzt im Britischen Museum, ver- 
wendet.* Eine Hydria der Sammlung Loeb in Miinchen zeigt 
an derselben Stelle den Raub der Oreithyia durch Boreas.’ Eine 
Berliner Bronzehydria aus dem griechischen Lokri* zeigt die 
Gestalt eines schwebenden Eros, der eine Frucht in der rechten 
Hand halt. Nicht selten sind solche Hydrien als Aschen- 
behalter verwendet worden. Es erscheinen daher auch Sirenen 
als Attaschen unter dem senkrechten Henkel.? 

Auf unserem Relief steht Eros als kraftvoller, breitschult- 
riger Jiingling aufrecht in der Dreiviertelansicht, den rechten 
Arm stiitzt er auf einen Felsblock, der Kopf ist nach links und 
leicht abwiarts geneigt. In der erhobenen linken Hand halt er 
an langem Griff einen Spiegel, der verkiirzt dargestellt ist.° 
Eros ist nur mit dem Mantel bekleidet, der die linke Schulter 
nebst dem Oberarm sowie den ganzen Unterkorper bis zu der 


1H. B. Walters, Catalogue of the Bronzes etc., S. 47, Nr. 313. Ein tiber- 
einstimmendes Relief aus Epirus im Berliner Museum hat P. Wolters (A7ch. Zig., 42, 
Taf. 1) und nach ihm A, Furtwangler (Roschers AZy¢h. Lex., s.v. Eros, Sp. 370) als 
Spiegelrelief aufgefasst, da ihm die Hydria aus Telos offenbar unbekannt geblieben war. 
Ein Hydriarelief war wohl auch das Fragment Cat. of Br., Nr. 309. 

* Walters, a.a.O. S. 47, Nr. 312, vergl. dazu das Relief Taf. rr unten rechts = 
Select Bronzes, Pl. XXXV. Die Hydria stimmt sowohl im Ornament als auch in der 
Gestalt des Dionysos so sehr mit den Resten der Berliner Hydria tiberein, dass auf dieselbe 
Werkstatt geschlossen werden muss. 

3]. Sieveking, Die Bronzen der Sammlung Loeb, Taf. 36, 37, S. 78 fF. ; dasselbe 
Motiv kehrt wieder bei der von G. Kazarow publizierten Hydria aus Mesembria A//. 
Mitt., XXXVI (1911), S. 308 ff., Abb. 4. 

4 Arch. Anz., 1889, S. 94, Nr. 10, O. Rubensohn, Hedlenistische Silbergefasse, 
S. 58, Abb. 7 

5 Kazarow, a.a.O., S. 311 und S. 315; E. Filzer, Die Hydria, S.15 ff., Antiquités 
du Bosphore Cimmeérien, 8. 94, Pl. XLIV, 7, Compte rendu St. Petersburg, 1863, 
Pl. X ; G. Weicker, Der Seelenvogel, S. 130 ff.; Smith, Cat. Bronzes antigu. Coll. 
Pierpont Morgan, 8S. 27, Nr. 66, Taf. 41. 

6 Ahnliche Verkurzungen begegnen Ofters auf Vasen des IV. Jahrhunderts vor 
Chr. Vergl., z. B., Furtwangler-Reichholdt, Griechische Vasenmatleret, 'Taf. 68, Schale 
aus Kertsch. 
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Hiifte verhiillt und dessen ein Ende von der Beuge des linken 
Armes lang herabfillt. Der junge Gott tragt langes, reich 
gewelltes Haar, das einen Kranz um Stirn und Schlafen bildet, 
nach rtickwirts aber in Locken endet, deren eine auf der rechten 
Schulter sichtbar wird. 

Psyche ist nahe an den Geliebten herangetreten. Sie hat 
den linken Arm um seinen Nacken gelegt, sodass ihre Hand 
auf Eros Schulter ruht, waihrend der rechte Arm in die Hiifte 
gestemmt ist. Ihre Kleidung besteht aus einem adrmellosen 
Chiton mit langem Uberschlag, der unter der Brust gegiirtet 
ist—es ist jene Tracht, die wir von der Parthenos, von Kore, 
Hygieia, Nike, den Nymphen und anderen jungfraulichen Ge- 
stalten kennen.! So ist das athenische Madchen Silenis auf 
seinem Grabstein gekleidet (Berlin, Kurze Beschreibung der antiken 
Skulpturen, Taf. 31, vom Anfang des IV. Jahrhunderts). In 
diesem Kleide tanzten in Priene beim Feste der Kore die jiing- 
sten der Madchen, wie die im Demeterheiligtume gefundenen 
Terrakotten gelehrt haben (Priene, S. 160, Abb. 142, 143). 
Auf dem linken Oberarm der Psyche ruht das eine Ende ihres 
Manteltuches, das schrag tiber den Riicken gelegt ist und an 
der rechten Hiifte in langem Zipfel herabfallt, die rechte Hand 
verdeckend. Die Haartracht entspricht ganz derjenigen des Eros. 

Mit welcher Sorgfalt das Relief gearbeitet ist, zeigt die 
reiche Ziselierung. Der Felsen ist bedeckt mit eingepunzten 
Vertiefungen und einigen augenférmigen Gravierungen. Der 
Mantel des Eros ist tibersit mit einer Menge kleiner feiner 
Piinktchen, die den rauhen Stoff kennzeichnen.? Bei beiden 
Gestalten hat der Mantel einen eingepunzten breiten Saum mit 
einer Reihe von Kreismustern. Das Gewand der Psyche zeigt 
im unteren Teile des Uberschlages in der Mitte zwischen Giirtel 
und unterem Ende einen horizontalen Strich, der nicht zufiallig, 
sondern antik und beabsichtigt ist ; denn die Gravierung der 
senkrechten Falten geht dariiber hinweg. Es handelt sich hier 
um die Andeutung einer mehrfach abgesetzten Liegefalte. Sorg- 
faltig sind auch die Augensterne und Brauen der Beiden Gestalten 


1 Vergl., z. B., das Asklepiosrelief in Miinchen, Glyf¢. Kat., Nr. 206, Taf. 18, und 
Furtwangler, Sammlung Sabouroff, Taf. 27. 

*Zur Kennzeichnung des Gewandstoffes durch eng nebeneinander gravierte 
Punkte vgl. u.a. Furtwangler, Sammlung Somzée, S. 51 ff. zu Nr. 83. 
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ausgearbeitet, ebenso sind Haar und die Innenseiten der Fliigel* 
behandelt, und zwar sind die langen Schwungfedern in der 
Gravierung deutlich von den kurzen Deckfedern geschieden, 
wahrend der Fliigelrand einen lockenartigen Federbesatz zeigt. 
Sogar die Fingernigel an Psyches linker Hand sind graviert. 
Die miannliche Stirn ist bei Eros durch eine feine Querfalte 
angedeutet, im Gegensatz zu der vollig glatten Stirn des 
Madchens. 

In starker Symmetrie sind die beiden Figuren zusamme- 
gestellt. Die einander vollstandig entsprechenden Fltigelpaare, 
nach unten gewissermassen durch die beiderseits herabhangenden 
Mantelenden verlingert, bilden den ornamentalen Hintergrund, 
von dem sich die Kérper der Gruppe in wundervoll harmo- 
nischem Aufbau abheben. Auch im Standmotiv herrscht volle 
gegenseitige Entsprechung, wie man dies oft bei den besten 
Spiegelkompositionen findet. Eine grosse rhythmische Linie 
durchzieht die Kérper vollkommen, die verschiedenartige Bewe- 
gung der Arme aber und die Neigung der K6pfe, besonders aber 
die leichte Drehung des Eros in die Dreiviertelansicht bringt 
eine lebendige Wirkung hervor, ohne die vornehme Ruhe des 
Ganzen zu beeintrachtigen. 

Man kénnte den Spiegel in der Hand des Eros wohl als 
eine Anspielung auf den Thalamos auffassen, widersprache dem 
nicht der auf die freie Natur hinweisende Fels. Es ist auch 
nicht wahrscheinlich, dass Eros der Geliebten den Spiegel 
vorhalt, damit sie sich darin erkenne, denn ihr Blick geht nicht 
in dieser Richtung. Es bleibt wohl nur die Annahme, dass 
Eros sich selbst in dem Spiegel betrachtet hat und sich nun im 
Gesprach zu der Gefahrtin zuriickwendet. 

Das Alter unseres Bronzereliefs kann, wie schon die Orna- 
mente der Hydria gezeigt haben, nicht zweifelhaft sein. Es 
gehort in das [V. Jahrhundert vor Chr., und zwar in dessen 
erste Halfte, wie schon die Gesichtsbildung zeigt. Man wird 
an die Hirene des Kephisodot erinnert, deren inniger Ausdruck 


1 Sehr eng ist die Verwandtschaft mit den Flugeln des Adlers auf der schénen 
Bronze mit dem Ganymedraub zu Berlin, Co//. Sabouroff, Pl. CXLVII.  Dieselbe 
Dreiteilung der Federen zeigt die fliehende Gorgo auf einem Bronze-Eimer zu Berlin, 
B. Schréder, 74. Winckelmannsprogr. d. Arch, Ges., Taf. I]. Verwandt, aber schon 
stark vereinfacht, sind die Fligel des Junglings der jungeren Columna caelata von Ephesus, 
Smith, Caz, Il, S$. 174, Nr. 1206 ; Wood, Diéscoveries, S. 188. 
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ebenfalls mehr durch die Bewegung des Kopfes als durch die 
Belebung der Gesichtsziige erreicht wird. Der Kopf des Eros 
lisst, namentlich in der etwas miirrisch wirkenden Lippenbil- 
dung mit kurzer Oberlippe, den Vergleich mit dem Athenakopf 
in Neapel zu, den Wolters, Fahrbuch d. J. 1893, Taf. 3, auf 
Kephisodot d. A. zuriickgeftihrt hat (vergl. bes. 5.177). Von 
der Weichheit praxitelischer K6rperformen ist noch nichts zu 
merken, doch nahert sich die Bildung der Eros sichtlich der 
Zeit, in der die scharfen Abgrenzungen des straffen Muskel- 
systems mit zarten Ubergingen ausgeglichen werden und der 
athletische Charakter zuriicktritt, etwa wie bei dem Torso der 
Sammlung Somzee Taf. 12, den Furtwangler (S. 17) an das 
Ende des V. Jahrh. setzt und attischer Schule zuschreibt. Es 
bereitet sich in der Erosgestalt schon etwas von der elegischen 
Stimmung vor, die im weiteren Verlauf tiber die Kunst des 
vierten Jahrhunderts eine so starke Macht gewinnt und schliess- 
lich der zartesten Ausdrucksform ftir Gemiitsstimmungen fahig 
wird. Dass die Anfange dazu bereits im ftinften Jahrhundert 
liegen, beweisen Gestalten wie der sog. Narkissos, den Sieve- 
king mit Recht als eines der jiingsten Werke der polykletischen 
Schule bezeichnet (Minchener “fahrbuch, V (1910), S. 9 und 
Abb. 6). Auch das Motiv der aufgestiitzten Hand und die 
alleemeine Bewegung des K6rpers ist hier schon vorgebildet.' 
Noch bis an das Ende des ftinften Jahrhunderts hinaufzugehen 
hindert uns allein schon das deutliche Interesse an stofflicher 
Bildung des Gewandes, das in der Faltenfitihrung und den 
Liegefalten hervortritt. 

Die seelische Stimmung ist es, die dem Bronzerelief von 
Amisos einen so hohen Reiz verleiht, Es ist, als verkGrpere es 
die von Eugen Petersen (Rom. Mitt. XVI (1901), S. 92) aus- 
gesprochene Idee, dass Psyche, durch den Tod freigeworden 
von der Verbindung mit dem Kérper, im Jenseits ihren Eros 
wiederfindet. So stehen sie bei einander als ein Liebespaar, das 
die Priifungen einer bésen Welt siegreich tiberwunden hat und 
nun in trauter Verbindung im Gefilde der Seligen wandelt, fern 


1 Altere Beispiele fur dieses Motiv sind z. B. die Athena auf der Metope mit der 
stymphalischen Végeln in Olympia (Olympza, III, Taf. 36), und die sog. Penelope, 
Furtwangler, Samm. Sabouroff, z. Taf. 15, vergl. die schutzflehende Barberini, J/o7. 
IX, Taf. 34, auch das Spiegelrelief zu Athen, B.C_.H., XXIV (1900), Pl. XVII. 
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von ungeziigelter Leidenschaft, unter ewig heiterem Himmel, 
“wo die Sonne ihnen leuchtet, wenn sie ftir die Erde unter- 
gegangen ist und sie auf blumenreicher Wiese ein Dasein edler 
Musse geniessen, wie es nur griechische Phantasie, an Bildern 
griechischer Lebenskunst genahrt, ausmalen konnte” (E. Rohde, 
Psyche, Il, S. 210)... So war die Anbringung des Reliefs 
an einem Gefisse, das die Asche eines lieben Verstorbenen 
aufnehmen sollte—und diese Verwendung unserer Bronzehydria 
ist weitaus die wahrscheinlischste—besonders sinnvoll. Psyche, 
die Verkérperung duldender Frauenliebe, hat die Trauer abgelegt 
und dient hinfort in sanfter Hingebung dem jiingsten und 
grdssten der Gotter. Diese Stimmung, literarisch nur durch 
einige alexandrinische Epigramme und Apuleius tiberliefert, ist 
also in der Kunst Jahrhunderte lang friiher vorhanden gewesen. 
Unser Relief ist der edelste kiinstlerische Ausdruck fiir den 
Gedanken der Vereinigung der Seele mit dem Géttlichen,’ so 
wie die Orphiker ihn lehrten und Plato ihn ausgesprochen hat.’ 

Schon im dritten Jahrhundert vor Chr. vollzieht sich in 
der Darstellung von Eros und Psyche eine leise und allmahlich 
fortschreitende Wandlung zum rein Sinnlichen. Man kann 
in der Entwicklung vom vierten Jahrhundert ab bis zur nach- 
christlichen Zeit geradezu von einer aufsteigenden Stufenleiter 
der Zirtlichkeiten reden. Die Berliner Bronze Wolters, Arch. 
Zeitung, 42, Taf. 1, zeigt das Paar zwar noch in derselben sanft 
und diskret aneinander gelehnten Stellung; Psyche ist vollig 
bekleidet, Eros aber bereits nackt, er streckt liebkosend und 
begehrend seine Hand nach dem Kinn der Geliebten aus. 
Kine etwa dem II. Jahrhundert vor. Chr. entstammende klein- 
asiatische Terrakotte der ehemaligen Sammlung Sabouroff (Taf. 
135)* zeigt wiederum diese liebkosende Bewegung des Eros, 


1So mag auch die Scene auf dem Bronzespiegel, B.C.H., VIII (1884), Taf. 15, 
aufzufassen sein. Dumont erblickt hier (S. 391) Nike mit Eros, weil die weibliche 
Gestalt nicht Schmetterlingsflugel trage. Zu dieser Frage vergl. E. Petersen, Rom. 
Mitt., XVI (1901), S. 76 ff., dazu R. Pagenstecher, vos und Psyche, 8. 34 ff. und 
besonders S. 38. Ganz ablehnend steht dem Gedanken an Nike gegenuber Waser in 
Roschers AZyth. Lex., s.v. Psyche, Sp. 3248. 

2Sam Wide, Griechische Religion, S. 202. 

3 Phaedr., 246 ff., vergl. dazu die schénen Worte Furtwinglers, Samad. 
Sabouroff, II, zu Taf. 135. | 

4 Die Nachweise iiber ahnliche Gruppen finden sich im Texte Furtwinglers zu 
dieser Tafel, vgl. dazu Roscher, AZyth. Lex., s.v. Eros, Sp. 1370 ff. 
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wihrend Psyche, etwas spréde, den Kuss durch Abwendung 
des Kopfes zu vermeiden strebt. Hier ist auch der Oberkorper 
Psyches bereits entblésst und die enge gegenseitige Umschlin- 
gung kennzeichnet den Ubergang zam derb Erotischen. Die 
im Berliner Museum befindliche kleinasiatische ‘Terrakotta- 
gruppe der friiheren Sammlung Gréau,’ aus derselben Zeit, lasst 
Psyche bereits ganz willfahrig erscheinen, sie wendet ihr 
Képfchen dem Eros zu, den sie mit der Rechten umschlungen 
hat und beriihrt mit der Linken sanft seine Hiifte. Endlich 
bringt die beriihmte und so oft wiederholte capitolinische 
Gruppe,” die sich in rémischer Zeit ganz aus dem Typus der 
alteren Terrakottagruppen entwickelt hat, die Vereinigung der 
Lippen zum Kuss. 

Vor dieser letzten Darstellung ist, in der Reihenfolge der 
Motive, eine aus Kleinasien stammende Gruppe einzuschieben, 
die vor einigen Jahren in Smyrna fiir das Berliner Museum 
erworben wurde (Taf. XIII, 3). Ihre Hohe betrigt 30cm. Der 
Ton ist hell-lederbraun, von dem weissen Pfeifentoniiberzug 
sind Reste namentlich an den unteren Partieen, an Brust 
und Armen erhalten. Beide Fliigel der Psyche fehlen, 
ebenso der dussere Fliigel des Eros. Nach dem schmalen 
Ansatz auf der Schulter der Psyche muss sie Schmetter- 
lingsfliigel getragen haben. Die Wange des Eros zeigt 
rote Farbspuren, sein geflochtenes Diadem und die Brust- 
kette trigt Reste einstiger Vergoldung. Auf der Riickseite ist 
die Marke [AJ vor dem Brande eingeritzt worden. Die 
Gruppe zeigt denselben Vorgang wie bei der Terrakotte Greau. 
Die Lippen niahern sich einander und werden sich im nichsten 
Augenblick vereinigen, waihrend die Kérper fest aneinander 
geschmiegt sind. Psyche trigt Schuhe und als Schmuck 
Ohrringe nebst der gekreuzte Brustkette. Ihr Haarschopf wird 
hinten durch eine Spange zusammengehalten. “Eros aber ist 
der vollendete Zierbengel. Denn ausser dem Diadem in seinen 
Locken bemerken wir Schmuckringe an seinen Fussknécheln, 
am linken Oberschenkel, am rechten Oberarm und Handgelenk, 


1W. Froéhner, Zerres-cuites d’ Asie Mineure de la Collection Julien Gréau, 
Taf. 62, p. 54, vgl. Arch. Anz., 1892, Sp. 105, Nr. 11. 

* Brunn-Bruckmann, Taf. 375, Roscher, Myth. Lex. s.v. Psyche, Sp. 3247 
(Waser), Helbig, Fuhrer, 2, Aufl, S. 465. 
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wahrend der Koérper dieselben kreuzweisen Schniire wie bei 
Psyche zeigt, die mit runden Knépfen verziert sind. Diese Art 
von Schmuck ist in mehreren Exemplaren aus Gold gefunden 
worden.’ Sie ist bis in das ausgehende Altertum  tiblich 
gewesen, wie das prichtige Exemplar der Sammlung P. Morgan 
beweist.? Es ist bezeichnend, dass dieser Frauenschmuck hier von 
dem verweichlichten Jungen getragen wird, als der uns Eros am 
Ende der Entwicklung begegnet. Dhese sinnliche Ausmalung 
der Liebesscene wire unertriglich geworden, wenn nicht vom 
Beginn der Entwicklung an das Paar dem kindlichen Alter 
angenihert worden wire. Durch diese Uebertragung in das 
Kindesalter ist es méglich geworden, dass in dem Hauptwerk 
der ganzen Reihe, der kapitolinischen Gruppe, unter den 
Handen eines wirklichen Kiinstlers ein durch kindliche Anmut 
reizvolles, von schwiiler Sinnlichkeit gereinigtes und weithin 
beliebtes Werk entstehen konnte. 


1Vgl. neuerdings Robert Zahn, Galerie Bachstitz, I, Taf. 13, S. 13. 
2 Walter Dennison, Gold Treasure of the late Roman Period (Studies in Early 
Christian and Roman Art, 1918), Taf. 39, 40, vgl. dazu S. 150, Fig. 43. 
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MOO 
ZU INSCHRIFTEN AUS KLEINASIEN 
von ADOLF WILHELM 


1. Den Eingang des in der Inschrift aus Oinoanda autgezeich- 
neten Briefes des Diogenes an Antipatros hatte H. Usener 
Rh. Mus., XLVIII, 429, nicht herzustellen vermocht, weil G. 
Cousins Lesung des Steines, B.C.H., XVI, 2, n. 2, an mehreren 
wichtigen Stellen nicht zureichte. Aber auch die vollstindigere 
Lesung, die R. Heberdey und E. Kalinka, B.C.H., XXI, 399, 
n. 56, vorlegten, liess Anfang und Ende des ersten Satzes un- 
erginzt. So hat erst J. William, Diogenis Oinoandensis fragmenta 
(1907), fiir die Zeilen 3-14 einen zusammenhingenden Text 


PENOLEN seit aeA Vien Dee oie 


1 [Acoyév|ns - ’Avri- [pov €€ dv] ce ™ pos prro- 
[warpe| - yatpev. 10 [codiav opal eExOvdpos € é- 
[TloAAa] poe onpeta [weBarovra] év 7Ldloun Ou- 
[77s on|s, Avrimarpe, [ayev. ais] aploraus eT l- 

5 [eews rapéloynKkas dv [Borais ravralis ad ype 
[dv re evlavxos errep- [aie, eyw dé] ravTn yé Tox 
[pas nuet|y ypaypa- 15 Kal wadioTa avre@ Te 
[rwv Kal aAXdoTE TpdTe- Ol KTA. 


Nur durch eine sehr gewaltsame Anderung ist in Z. 11 év 
7[d]ovn gewonnen, indem an Stelle eines Tau, das Heberdey und 
Kalinka allerdings als nicht véllig deutlich bezeichnen, ein Delta 
gesetzt ist. Eine solche Verlesung kann Heberdey und Kalinka 
keinesfalls, die Verschreibung aber auch dem Steinmetzen nicht 
wohl zugetraut werden; seine Arbeit wird mit Recht als sorg- 
faltig gertihmt, und die umfangliche Inschrift weist kein ahn- 
liches Versehen auf. Man wird daher eine Lesung suchen 
miissen, die den tberlieferten Zeichen ~NH?ONHAI besser 
gerecht wird. Sei es dass der Steinmetz wirklich statt eines 

(415) 
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A ein A eingehauen, sei es dass Heberdey und Kalinka, und 
schon G. Cousin, der NH . ENHAO las, eine zufallige Verletzung 
des Steines getiiuscht hat, wenn sie das vorletzte Zeichen der 
Zeile fiir ein A, nicht ein A nahmen: ich zweifle nicht, dass in 
«NH ONHAI die Beteuerung v7 rov"H[A]:[ov steckt ; sie ist 


N 


in einem Briefe, der in Rhodos geschrieben ist (II, Z. 9 : ravret 
6) cot viv aro Pddov ypada) die passendste. 

Am Anfange der nichsten Zeile fehlen, da vor apioraus ém- 
doch wohl nur der Artikel zu erganzen ist, nicht neun Buch- 
staben, wie der letzte Herausgeber annimmt, sondern nur sechs ; 
es gilt also auch in den Liicken der anderen Zeilen mit einer 
geringeren Zahl von Buchstaben auszukommen. In Z. 9 f. 
gentigt mpos irolcodiay] €xOvpos ohne Einschub von opa, in 
Z.7 f.statt: ypappalrov cat adAolre einfach : ypaupalrov (oder 
ypappaltiov) kai djre, in Z. 8 f.: mpérelpov oudloe statt: 
mpore|pov €€ av] oe. In Z. 12 f. hatten Heberdey und Kalinka : 
émi[Bodai]s od xpoel[pevos] erginzt, J. William: ém[Bodais 
ravta|is ot xpo; sollte vor od ypel[pevos] oder od ypo ein 
einziges Wort ém[ ..... alis stehen, so miisste dieses linger 
sein als émiGoAats. Auch eém[Ovpuialis scheint zu kurz, und 
émoraretalis (vgl. tr. LXV, William, II, Z. 5 ff. : dua ryv mpos 
nuas Owadeciv cov Kal éemiotareiav Tov Te Oavpaciov Kapov kai 
Atovuvaiov Tov aperépov) ist deshalb unwahrscheinlich, weil der 
Steinmetz nach den Beobachtungen Heberdeys und Kalinkas 
B.C.H., XXI, 427 (vgl. Edw. Mayser, Gramm. d. Papyrt, I, 46, 
Anm. 3) in solchen Worten ézio-r, nicht ém-or teilt. So erwog 
ich, ob nicht von freundschaftlichem Verkehre mit Gleichstre- 
benden die Rede sei : ém[jecEia]is entsprache der Liicke ; wiirde 
aber der Briefschreiber mit diesem Worte nicht auch sich, mehr 
als passend ist, gelobt haben? So bietet sich tiberhaupt kein 
Wort ee eee. avs Zu einleuchtender Ergainzung. Kein Wunder, 
denn auch Heberdeys und Kalinkas Vorschlag ém[BoAalis ist 
nicht nur zu kurz, sondern, wie ihre Zeichnung lehrt, nicht 
einmal in Einklang mit den auf dem Steine noch kenntlichen 
Resten. Ihre Zeichnung zeigt in Z. 13: “SHICCY; deutet sie 
in grosser Sorgfalt an, dass der erste Buchstabe etwas beschiadigt 
ist, so sind doch seine wesentlichen Teile erhalten; wenn 
J. William ToIlCCY druckt, so hat er die Andeutung der 
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Beschadigung tibel missverstanden. Ich glaube auf ém[BoAats 
zuriickgreifen und die Liicke durch et] rvs fiillen zu sollen. Steht 
mir im Augenblicke kein véllig entsprechendes Beispiel zu 
Gebote (im allgemeinen vgl. Kiihner-Gerth, Satz/ehre, I, 573 f.), 
so ist doch der Sinn véllig klar: wenn irgend einer unter den 
jiingeren Miannern, die in Rhodos philosophische Studien trie- 
ben, hat sich Antipatros von den besten Bestrebungen leiten 
lassen. Nach ei tes wird das nachdriickliche ov erst recht ver- 
standlich. 

Schwierigkeiten bereiten die ersten Worte des Briefes. 
So sehr in des letzten Herausgebers Erginzung die Stellung des 
Vocativs “Avriarpe zwischen [rns on|s und [e€ews gefallt, so 
ist doch é&ews und jedes Wort dhnlicher Bedeutung vor 
mapéloynxas zu lang und [rs on|s nicht nur im Vergleich mit 
dieser Erganzung zu kurz. Versucht man statt [trys on|s ein 
Sachwort als Ersatz fiir @€ews einzusetzen, z.B. [ozovdn|s, so 
bleibt fiir die Liicke vor rapé|oynxas nur ein Fiillsel wie z.B. 
non ; die Riicksicht auf den Raum scheint gleichwohl diese 
weniger befriedigende Lesung zu erzwingen. Ob in Z. 3 mit 
William woAAa@ oder ikava oder peyada erginzt wird, verschlagt 
ftir den Sinn wenig; dagegen wird man bedauern, dass gerade 
das fiir diesen wichtige erste Wort in Z. 4 verloren ist ; der 
Briefschreiber kann ebensowohl auf Antipatros’ Freundschaft 
wie auf seinen wissenschaftlichen Eifer Bezug genommen haben. 
In Z. 14 glaubte ich den neuen Satz passend durch év 6 einleiten 
zu kénnen und so auch die Liicke, der ypo|pevos| allein kaum 
geniigen wiirde, angemessen zu fiillen. 

Ich lese demnach die beiden ersten Sitze des Briefes : 


I. [Ikava] por onpeta [ov rats] apioraus eT t- 

[czovdy|s, Avrimarpe, [Boras et] tis od Xpo- 
5 [nédn mapéloynxas de [pevos : dc o| TaUTY ye TOL 

av Te evalvxos eT Ef 2. Kal padre AUTO TE 
[Was pet] y Ypappa cor Kad Tois 8¢ dAXous 
[reov Kat olre 7 pore tots A@nvnai Te Kal 
[pov oud|oe mpos dtdro- €v Xadkide kat OnBars 

10 [codiav] éxOvpos é- 5 pido radu aravrn- 
[omevde]s, v7 rov H[A]c- oa. Sua oTovdNsS EXw KTA. 


27 
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Zu den Stellen der Inschrift, deren Lesung, wie S. Stidhaus, 
Rh. Mus., LXV, 310, bemerkt hat, ohne grosse Miihe gefordert 
werden kann, méchte ich in fr. LVII, p. 54, William, Z. 5 
rechnen. Dieses erst von Heberdey und Kalinka entdeckte 
Bruchstiick, B.C.H., X XI, 374, fr. 28, fihrt Spriiche Epikurs an: 

To Kkeharaov rhs evdamovias n diadeo Hs nets KUpLor 
Xaderov orpareia xav érépov apyn* To pynropeveyv apvypovd 
Kai Tapaxyns yeuov ei metoa Svvara. Ti odv peradsdxopev 
mpaly|ua Tovovroy ob tiv €Eovoiay exovoty &AAOL; 

Man schreibt, so zuletzt auch J. L. Stocks in dem 
Diogenes von Oinoanda gewidmeten Abschnitt des ntitzlichen 
Sammelwerkes von J. U. Powell und E. A. Barber: New 
Chapters tn the History of Greek Literature, p. 35: Kav érépwv 
apxn ; dem Sinn und der Sprache nach scheint mir: Kav erépwv 
apxn angemessener. Diese Lesung, die den Satz in lebhafter 
Anrede enden lasst, wird dadurch empfohlen, dass an nicht we- 
niger als drei Stellen der Inschrift, fr. XVIII, col. III, Z. 3; X XIX, 
col. II, Z.9 ; XXXVI, col. III, Z. 5, xav sicherlich gleich kav ist, 
wahrend XXIX, col. L., Z. 4 f£ zweimal «ai ev geschrieben ist. 
An einer vierten Stelle, fr. XXXVI, col. III, Z. 12, durfte 
J. William nicht zav drucken, als ob der erste Buchstabe 
erhalten sei; G. Cousin gab von ihm in seiner Abschrift nur 
eine senkrechte Linie, und Heberdey und Kalinka nahmen in 
ihre Zeichnung, fr. 75, p. 418, auch diese nicht auf, lasen aber 
in ihrer Umschrift [«]av, wozu elim@pev in der nachsten Zeile 
sehr wohl passt. Auch in der Inschrift aus Kyzikos I.G.R.P., 
IV, 146, ist in Z. 5 xav gleich xav, dagegen ist in Z. 4 kal ev 
geschrieben ; «av finde ich auch 1.G., II,” 1072, Z. 8, und 1100, 
Zio 

2. Von den zwei Beschliissen der Kyzikener zu Ehren der 
Antonia Tryphaina, die auf einem von Dr Long in Tscharikkoi 
bei Artaki entdeckten, spater nach Konstantinopel gebrachten 
Steine stehen, ist der zweite, I.G.R.P., IV, 145, auch in W. 
Dittenbergers Sy//oge aufgenommen, zuletzt® 798, der andere 
dagegen nach den ersten Veréffentlichungen nur I.G.R.P., IV, 
144, wieder abgedruckt worden und daher weniger beachtet. 
Beide Beschliisse waren zuerst von J. Millingen, “EAA. Brod. 
ZvAX., Tou. Z’, 1872-1873, o. 7 ff, mit einer seiner eigenen 
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Aussage nach durch Versehen entstellten Zeichnung, sodann von 
E. Curtius, Monatsberichte der Berliner Akademie, 1874, 8. 7 ff., 
nach einem sorgfaltigen Facsimile und Abklatsch Dr. Schréders 
herausgegeben worden. Der zweite Beschluss ist in seiner 
Gianze erhalten, dagegen weist der erste in der Mitte seiner 
ersten elf Zeilen erhebliche Liicken auf, weil in den Stein einst 
zur Aufnahme der Rohre eines Laufbrunnens ein rundes Loch 
eingehauen worden und infolge dieser Verwendung ein Teil der 
Inschrift mit Sinter bedeckt war. Unter diesen Umstinden 
konnte J. H. Mordtmann, 4A. Mitt., VI, 54 {., obgleich Th. 
Mommsen, Eph. epigr., I, 256, nach Priifung von Schréders 
Facsimile und Abklatsch erklirt hatte, er finde E. Curtius’ sor- 
faltiger Verdffentlichung nichts hinzuzufiigen, alsbald dem 
Steine selbst einige Buchstaben mehr abgewinnen ; nach griind- 
licher Reinigung hat sodann S. Reinach, B.C.H., VI, 612 ff., 
eine erheblich vollstandigere Abschrift der ersten neun Zeilen 
des ersten Beschlusses vorgelegt. ‘Trotzdem lasst die Lesung 
desselben noch zu wiinschen iibrig. Nach der letzten Verdffent- 
lichung, 1.G.R.P., IV, 144, lauten die ersten Satze, Z. 2 ff. 
‘Ezet | Avrovia Tpvparva. Bactrews [ToAcpovos Kal Bact 
Aioons Tvdodwpidos Ovyarnp TOV ai@viov TOV peyioro|v] | Oeav 
TiBepiou 2eBaorov Kaioapos oixov kal rnv a0avaroy EMO vIAY 
QvTOv La TAaVTOS evoeBovoa ovyxabtépwale] |? rie Tlorrade AOnve 
cyano TNS pT pos QUTOU 2«Baorns Necanpopov Kai AaBovca Tapa 
THS TOAEwWS LepnTeiav avTn | év THe TEpov ayouery areheia TOV 
Havabnvatov [edoxey Ex ]aorous TAVTO pev Ta pos edo éBevay TOV 
dedv kai [xa||Ta To €Oos avtns éxmpema@oorov TOAAGY lepoupyi| av 
aut €&e|rAnpacer, 77 d€ éppurenr pravOpanig mpos | Te Tovs 
EVX@plous Kal Tous évous EXPT ATO, as umlép Tov ourerpoo| TOV 
E€vev pera maons amodox7)s emi TE evoe| Bela Kal oovornre Kal 
dirodo€kia, €v d€ 76 Kar Eros ayou|e a amovons MEV QUTNS, TAVTOV 
de cuvrereheopevov les EKTTAEWS KATA THY exelyns evoe Peay, Kal TOV 
amo ths | Actas ...|v évrdpwv kat E€vwv Tav €AnAVOdTOY eis THY 
mavyn|yupiv BovdAopévwv avabeivar adtns OmAov eixovixoyv ely TO 
va@o| Kat dua Tovro ereAnrAvOdTav Emi Te THY BovAny Kai Tov | Onpwoy 
Kal a€vovvrav cvyxopnOnvar avrois momoacOa Thy avabeow KTA. 
Zu Ende von Z. 5 ist avryls] schon von J. Millingen 
gelesen und von E. Curtius und J. Mordtmann tibernommen 
worden. Da in den zwei vorangehenden Zeilen und in der 
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folgenden nach S. Reinachs Abschrift die letzten Buchstaben 
fehlen (J. Mordtmann verzeichnet sie dagegen als erhalten), 
hindert wohl nichts anzunehmen, dass auch am Ende der fiinften 
Zeile ein Buchstabe weggefallen sei; jedenfalls ist auras] 


sinngemass. | 
Zu Z. 6: [ed@xev éx]acros bemerkt S. Reinach: “au lieu 
d’ éSwxev on peut ecrire evewey Ou un mot analogue.” Der 


Ausdruck kehrt aber offenbar in der Aufschrift des Denkmals 
wieder, das die aus Asien nach Kyzikos zur Messe gekommenen 
Kaufleute der Fiirstin errichten wollen; diese Aufschrift soll 
nach Z. 13 f. lauten: Oi amo ris Acias epyacrat aberypeévor eis 
THY TaYnyupy Kat arédecay THY ayouerny ev Kuix@ rots DeBacrois 
kat THe TlodArads "AOnva Avraviay Tpvpavay xrrd. Statt [edaxev — 
éx|acrous ist also zu lesen: [rots YeBlacrots, und das Zeitwort, 

on dem zvavra abhangt, ist nicht in der Lticke vor -aoros 
verloren, sondern in é€&erAnpwoev erhalten; S. Reinach hat das 
Wort ganz gelesen, J. Mordtmann ovve|7Anpwoev. Die Redens- 
art, die sich so ergibt, begegnet auch sonst ; so heisst es [.G.R.P., 
Ill, 473, Z. 19: tepacapevds Te Tov warpwov AwddAwvos Ta TE 
mpos evoeBeav Tov LeBact@v kal Tov Oeovd émAnpwcev, Z. 41: 
kai wavTa Ta mpos evoeBeav Tov LSeBacrav Kat Tov Oeod 
wAnpooavra; B.C.H., XXVIII, 29, n. 11, Z. 12: wavra rAn- 
pocas Ta mpos Tov Oeov evoeBas; Sylloge® 814 (67 n. Chr.), 
Z. 54. {.: wacav reypny Kat evoeReray exmemANpwKvia eis TOY TOU 
kuptov LeBacrovd [Népavos oikov], vgl. auch J.C.R.P., III, 739, 
Sp. II, Z. 59, Sp. IX, Z. 100, und Sp. XIII, Z. 38. 

Zu Z. 7 bemerkt S. Reinach: “On lit tres-distinctement 
les mots €xmper@oorov ToAA@Y lepovpyt . . . Suivis d’une lacune 
de 6 lettres. €xapemr@ooroy est un barbarisme dont il faut prendre 
son parti, quelque restitution que l’on adopte pour les syllabes 
suivantes. Peut-étre le texte manuscrit copie par le lapicide 
portait-il exmperooarov. 

So unméglich diese Lesung ist, so hat sie doch auch der 
letzte Herausgeber beibehalten, ohne anzufiihren, dass J]. 
Mordtmann éxzperos olilov geschrieben hat und St. N. 
Dragumis "Ed. apy., 1890, o. 157, éxmperas b[alov wie ovpavidr 
y ooov (Aristophanes Frésche, V, 781, vgl. 1136) verstehen 
wollte. Die Beurteilung der Stelle ist von der der folgenden 
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Liicke nicht zu trennen. S. Reinach erginzt in dieser : roAA@py 
iepoupyilav avrn| e€erAnpwoev und fiigt hiezu: “Le participe 
lepoupynoavrwy donnerait un sens acceptable.” Von seinen 
beiden Vorschligen bleibt der erste ausser Betracht, weil das 
Zeitwort éerAnpwoer schon in ravra sein Objekt hat. Ob, 
wie das zweite voraussetzt, in fepovpyl der letzte Buchstabe 
auch H sein kann, wird sich vielleicht vor dem Steine ent- 
scheiden lassen. Doch ist mir woAA@v tepoupy|naavtwy deshalb 
auffallig, weil das fepovpyeiv (L. Ziehen, Leges Grecorum sacra, 
II, 1, p. 3), doch Sache der Tryphaina selbst ist; der zweite 
Beschluss der Kyzikencrul Gok bss bya 1c (Sy/l. Be 7O Ms sagt 
Z. 11 ausdriicklich, dass ihre Sdéhne Tumepoupynoovres Kal 
guveopracovres THL pynTpl €mitedovan Tos THs Oeas veas 
“Agpodeirns Apovoiddns ay@vas nach Kyzikos gekommen sind. 
Auch avrn scheint nicht notwendig, doch kénnte durch avry 
immerhin Tryphainas eigene Betatigung bei der Panegyris des 
Vorjahres deshalb hervorgehoben sein, weil in dem Jahre, in 
dem der vorliegende Beschluss gefasst worden ist, infolge ihrer 
Abwesenheit die Fiirsorge ftir die Veranstaltung anderen iiber- 
lassen war, die “alles der Frommigkeit der Fiirstin entsprechend 
ausftihrten.” Leider wird die Beurteilung dieser Stelle auch 
dadurch erschwert, dass die Angaben S. Reinachs tiber die 
Groésse der Liicke mit dem von E. Curtius veréffentlichten 
Abdruck nicht zu vereinen sind. Dieser Abdruck lasst 
zwischen tepov- und -cevy Raum fiir etwa zwanzig breite 
Buchstaben, also zwischen iepovpys- und €&erAjpacer fiir etwa 
neun, wahrend nach S. Reinach zwischen diesen Worten nur 
sechs Buchstaben fehlen. Freilich lasst E. Curtius’ Abdruck 
auch in Z. 6 zwischen [lava@nvaiwy und wavra fiir etwa 18 
breite Buchstaben Raum, wiahrend die meines Erachtens 
gesicherte Erginzung trois 2eSacrots nur 13 beansprucht. 
Andererseits stimmt der Abdruck in Z. 5 mit der Zahl der 
verlorenen Buchstaben. In Z. 11 aber findet die Erginzung 
é[v ro va], die E. Curtius von J. Millingen iibernahm, in der 
Liicke, die sein Abdruck lasst, nicht Platz; in Z. 9 wiederum 
gentigt die Ergainzung: ev trav kar érols ayouve? am |ovons, 
die ebenfalls schon J. Millingen zweifelnd vorgeschlagen und 
E. Curtius beibehalten hat, nicht der Liicke, die dem Abdruck 
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nach auf etwa 15 Buchstaben zu bemessen ist. Da nach E. 
Curtius’ ausdriicklicher Aussage “die Zeilen ohne bestimmtes 
Prinzip bald weiter bald enger geschrieben sind,” muss der 
Typendruck irrefiihren ; nur Messung am Stein oder Abklatsch, 
fiir jede Zeile besonders durchgefiihrt, kann die Zahl der 
fehlenden Buchstaben bestimmen. Leider hilft auch die 
Zeichnung, die J. Millingen seiner Veréffentlichung beigab, 
nicht, denn in sie haben sich Versehen eingeschlichen, deren 
wegen er selbst bitten musste nur seine Umschrift als ver- 
lasslich zu betrachten, und in dieser sind die Liicken durch 
Striche bezeichnet. 

In dem augenscheinlich verschriebenen OTON glaubte auch 
ich zunichst o[o.]v erkennen das Wort aber nicht mit St. N. 
Dragumis zu dem vorangehenden Adverb exzpemas sondern zu 
dem folgenden Adjektiv woAA@v ziehen zu sollen, um durch 
0|am|v 7oAAwy einen Relativsatz einzuleiten, von dessen Zeitwort 
die Genetive 6[cw|v 7oAA@p icpoupy:|@v abhangen, z. B. rpoéorn 
(vel. Sy//,? 1115, Z. 5), oder mpoeorara (vgl. I.G.R.P., II, 
635, Z. 7: mpoorarnoavra rais éoprais trav Ovary). Doch 
beanspruchen solche Erginzungen erheblich mehr Raum als 
S. Reinach der Liicke zuschreibt. Fir die Verbindung verweise 
ich auf Hesiod, Theog., 582: Oatpa idéoOa kv@dar ba Arretpos 
ToAAa Tpeper NOE Oadacoa. Steigerndes ocov, wie Plutarch, 
Mor. P. 79° A: To ypacery pdvov émiaToAas TooavTas Kal 
AVAYLVOTKELY OOO epyades eottv (G. Bernardakis druckt, V, p. 
39, ohne irgend eine Bemerkung: as epy@dés eoriv) und 
Prokop, Goth., I, 18, 4 (J. Haury) : avéreOov dcov aicxpor ein, 
wiirde nur in einem eingelegten Ausruf am Platze sein und ein 
Zeitwort im Partizip, z. B. tpooraca, zur Erginzung brauchen, 
oder ein Sachwort im Dativ, um ‘epovpy:|@v abhangig zu machen 
und eferAnpooev naher zu bestimmen, z. B. damavaus oder TeAcrais, 
olilov moAdA@v iepoupy:[@v mpooraca dagegen mit leichterer 
Aenderung der Lesung eine auch sonst bekannte Fiigung, aber 
eine schwichere Begriindung ergeben. 

Zu seiner Erginzung der Liicke in Z. 8 bemerkt S. Reinach 
selbst : “‘umep rod orrccpod n’est qu’une conjecture qui ne force 
guere l’assentiment.” Mir sind nach éypyoaro die Worte as 
vmel|p Tov citic|pod Trav Edvov pera Taons amodoyns émi Te 
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evocBeia Kal oowdtynte Kal dirodo€ia syntaktisch ebenso unver- 
stindlich wie in ihrer sachlichen Bedeutung. Meines Erachtens 
leitet os einen Folgesatz ein, in dem wze- einem Infinitiv ange- 
hért. So heisst es J.G.R.P., III, 474, Z. 26: os pepaprvpnoGar 
QUT® Kal UTO TOU KpatiaTov vmatiKod KTr. ep ais e&eTedAevEV 
apxais ; III, 648, Z. 9 : os roAAakts TerepnoOa Kal pewapTupna Gan 
vmro THs Twarpidos (in dieser Inschrift liest der Herausgeber in Z. 
13 f. irrig : vrep dé Krynocxdéous Kal ayeXapyeavod kal verxnoavros 
€v TH ayedapyia Kal TexpnOévros xkTA. statt: ayeAapxiav ov; die 
entsprechenden Ausfiihrungen der langeren Inschrift, III, 649, 
Z. 14 ff. zeigen, dass nach KryorxAéovs ausgefallen ist: redeoas ; 
LIT OAG, 2.6, Unda LlINGcon Zag sally Goal AvcZ. 17 3 
III, 714, Z. 18 (in Z. 13 lese ich statt avtlov o|s aywvobernoavTa 
vielmehr : avr[dere|s, vgl. tiber adroerns B. Haussoullier, Rev. 
de Phil., XX, 99 ff.) ; III, 764, Z. 13. Besonders haufig sind 
solche Wendangen ry den Opramoas-Urkunden, /.G.R.P., I, 
739, 80 Sp. LEZ : @S TAEovaKis UT avToY rerecpno ou eT L 
TE ais EToinoTaTo apyupikais Ovaddceae Kal eTLOdTETL XPNMATOY, 
UNG Aa G4 pM Aer eUnuO AL smoDat liven. a lstavy Zag 33 
VII, Z. 43, VIII, Z. 59 (meine Bemerkung, Oesterr. tahresh., 
III, 60, hat der letzte Herausgeber iibersehen) und Z. 89 ; Sp. 
LS Ze Le Ae OM GV TN Zao uind a Za 20.2 Fras aro 
wavtwv (!) roy méAewv evxaptoTeicOa Kai Texpacda KTA., Z. 39 
und 57; Sp. XIX, Z. 58 und 70, XX, Z. 31 und 79. Weitere 
Beispiele sind J.G., VII, 2712, Z. 32 f.: ws ro vrepBaddAov Tov 
daravnuatov Kat adiadeurrov ov pdovoyv map nly adda Kal Ev Tals 
wépté ToAcotv OavpaterOa; Am. F. Arch., XVIII (1914), 328, 
ZANLOO TNs Cs EL Oe Lao ghineLtac biZi2 5201 einer 
anderen Inschrift aus Panamara ebenda, p. 53, n. 11, wird in 
Z. 11 ff: teparevoavres diAoripas Oavpacceo Oa nach dedroripws 
ausgefallen sein os; O.G.I., 470, Z. 20. 

Ich erwarte also nach ws in Z. 8 des Beschlusses zu Ehren 
der Tryphaina ein Zeitwort ; v7e-, mit dem pera raans arodoxns 
emi Te evoeBeia und trav E€vwv, doch wohl vermittelst der Prae- 
position vd, zu verbinden sein wird. Den Sinn des Satzes hat 
E. Curtius einigermassen missverstanden, wenn er an Tryphaina 
ihre “mit grésster Gastlichkeit (uera raons arodoxys) verbundene 
Leutseligkeit gegen Einheimische und Fremde” geriihmt glaubte. 
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Dass S. Reinach vor rav E€vwr die Silbe pov als erhalten bezeich- 
net, spricht gegen sie Lesung vo] tév E€vev, aber der Sinn 
des Satzes kann nur der von mir vorausgesetzte sein. Zwischen 
és und rev Eéveyr lasst E. Curtius’ Abdruck siebzehn Buchstaben 
zu, S. Reinach erginzt zwischen ume- und -vov nur neun. Mir 
scheint von den mit vwep zusammengesetzten Zeitworten, die 
gerade im spiateren Griechisch beliebt sind, vmepevyapirreia Ou 
oder, etwas kiirzer, vmepOavuaterOac oder vmepevAoyeto@ar in 
Betracht zu kommen, die der Liicke nach ws und mit der vor 
rov &évov erforderlichen Praeposition vzd statt wou aber nicht 
weniger als 21 oder 18 Buchstaben geben wiirden. 

Auch die Liicke in der nichsten Zeile ist in E. Curtius’ 
Abdruck, der zwischen ero und ovons ftir 17 breite Buchstaben 
Raum lasst, erheblich grésser als nach seiner Erganzung, die 
S. Reinach mit folgenden Worten gebilligt hat : “La conjecture 
de M. Curtius: €v 7@ kar éro|s aywv|e parait confirmée par ce 
qui subsiste sur la pierre” ; leider hat er nicht verraten, was auf 
dem Steine wirklich zu sehen ist. Ich bezweifle aber, dass die 
Veranstaltung, um die es sich handelt, kurz als ayy bezeichnet 
sein kann. Zu Ehren der als véa “Adpodcirn gefeierten Drusilla 
hat Antonia Tryphaina allerdings, wie der zweite Beschluss, 
ILG.R.P., IV, 145, Z. 12, berichtet, in Kyzikos Agone ver- 
anstaltet ; der erste Beschluss aber gilt einer Ehrung, die der 
Fiirstin von den Kaufleuten erwiesen wird, die an der mit 
einem Feste zu Ehren des Kaiserhauses und der Athena Polias 
verbundenen Messe teilnehmen ; diese Messe bezeichnet der 
Beschluss in Z. 14 als ravynyuvpis Kal arédea 1 ayopevn ev 
Ku¢ix@ trois YeBacrots cat rye Wodvads “AOnva, in Z. 6 kurz 
als areheca rov Ilavabnvaiwy (vgl. meine Beitrage z. griech. 
Inschriftenkunde, S. 196 ff); von einem Agon ist in diesem 
zweiten Beschlusse nicht die Rede, und hat ein solcher bei 
solchem Anlasse stattgefunden, so ist er sicherlich bei der 
Veranstaltung nicht die Hauptsache gewesen. Um einen pas- 
senden allgemeinen Ausdruck zu gewinnen, glaube ich mit 
Berufung auf den von mir in den Sizungsberichten der Wiener 
Akademie, 1900, philos.-hist. KL, 4. Abh., S. 2 ff., und in meinen 
Beitragen, S. 197, erérterten Sprachgebrauch statt €v 76 Kar éro[s 
ayov|e vielmehr €v 76 kar’ éro[s évavré|. erwarten zu diirfen. 
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Im Folgenden bestatigt S$. Reinach gegen J. Mordtmann, der 
airovons gelesen hatte, amrovens. 

In Z. 10 sind in der Liicke nach E. Curtius’ Abdruck 
zwischen rev aro ths und €|umrépor etwa 11 breite Buchstaben 
unterzubringen ; das Ny, das J. Mordtmann vor evrdpwy ver- 
zeichnet, schliesst rav aro rhs [ Aolas maons aus; mavtoly 
befriedigt nicht; auch wird nach Z. 13: of amo rhs “Acias 
épyaorai schwerlich zu schreiben sein, weil der Ausdruck sonst 
nicht bezeugt ist: trav amo ris [Acias epyacraly evirdpor ; 
E. Curtius hat diese Erginzung erwogen. Dass in Z. 11 
E, Curtius’ Abdruck fiir die Erginzung e[v r@ vap] nicht Raum 
lasst, habe ich bereits bemerkt ; der Ort, an dem das zu errich- 
tende Denkmal aufgestellt werden soll, braucht in diesem Zusam- 
menhange nicht notwendig bezeichnet zu sein ; so bietet sich, 
wenn die Liicke ein etwas lingeres Wort erlaubt, dmAov eixovixov 
é[rixpucov| zur Erganzung, vgl. O.G.1., 571, Anm. 4, und 
O. Liermann, Dissert. Halens., X, 52. 

Die vorstehenden Bemerkungen zeigen, dass Sicherheit 
iiber die Lesung mehrerer Stellen des ersten Beschlusses ohne 
erneute Untersuchung des Steines oder wenigstens eines Ab- 
klatsches nicht zu gewinnen ist, und haben thren Zweck erfiillt, 
wenn sie eine solche anregen. 

Das Manuskript dieser Abhandlung war langst eingesendet 
als ein gliicklicher Zufall meinen verehrten Freund W. H. 
Buckler nach Konstantinopel ftihrte. Meiner Bitte den Stein 
I.G.R.P., N. 144, zu untersuchen, hat er mit einer Bereitwillig- 
keit entsprochen, ftir die ich ihm auch an dieser Stelle besten 
Dank sage. Leider ist ein mir gesendeter Abklatsch der ganzen 
Inschrift nicht in meine Hinde gekommen; ftir diesen Verlust 
bietet aber die mir giitigst mitgeteilte Abschrift und ein Ab- 
klatsch Ersatz, der die wichtigen Zeilen 6 bis 10 von Anfang 
bis zur Liicke zeigt. ‘The squeeze sent from Constantinople was 
far more complete,” schreibt mir W. H. Buckler, “since it 
showed the exact size of the gap and all the letters around it. 
However, the restoration of Il. 2-6 and 9-11, being absolutely 
certain, indicates the number of letters permissible in 1 and 7-8. 
Also, since most of the letters are shown (close to the gap) only 
by the plaster or cement sunk in them, they don’t appear in any 
squeeze.’ 
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In Bezug auf die von mir nicht besprochenen ersten Zeilen 
des Beschlusses habe ich zu erwahnen, dass W. H. Buckler 
in Z. 1: Emi Uavoaviov tov Evpévovs rol[d 8 (?) immlapyew (statt 
E. Il. 7. Evpucvous immapyew) liest und die Lesungen, Z. 2 ff. : 
Evplévous] Aiyicopevs, Blacrrica|ns vdodwpidos, aba varov 
ylyenoviav, LeBao[rns Nec|knpdpov bestatigt. In Z. 6 bestatigt 
er meine Erginzung, indem er mehr als seine Vorgianger, nim- 
lich rlots Se|Bacrois, auf dem Steine erkennt. Am Ende 
dieser Zeile bot J. Mordtmanns Abschrift: kai xalra, die S. 
Reinachs: xai [«a]|ra; so schien es als stiinde das ganz iiber- 
fliissige und daher bedenkliche «ai wirklich auf dem Stein ; nach 
W. H. Bucklers bietet dieser aber nicht kai xa|ra, sondern nur 
xa|ra. Seine Abschrift gibt der Liicke in Z. 7 nach ‘epoupy- 
vor v e€erAnpocer nur fiinf Buchstaben ; OTON zeigt auch der 
Abklatsch vollig deutlich. Ist OTON verschrieben, vermége 
Verhorens, ftir €opr@v und ist, wenn ich auch die Redensart sonst 
nicht nachweisen kann, /é)o{p)r[@]v woAA@v icpovpy|nuevoly zu 
lesen? In Z. 8 zeigen Abschrift und Abklatsch das von mir 
vermutete v7 vor der Liicke, bisher uze- gelesen, und von dem 
folgenden Buchstaben den Anfang eines wagrechten Striches oben, 
wie von Tau oder Pei; nach diesem Buchstaben sind der Abschrift 
zufolge sieben Buchstaben in der Liicke vor -uov verloren. Daher 
ist vo [wavtwv o|uov rév E€vwv etwas kurz. Ich habe auch kein 
Substantiv gefunden, das dem Sinne nach und in die Liicke 
passte ; eher als von einem einzelnen Wortftihrer trav E€vav war 
von ihrer Gesamtheit oder einer Versammlung die Rede wie 
etwa in dem Epigramm aus Delos, B.C.H., XVI, 15687; 
Geffcken, Griechische Epigramme, 201), v. 3: “EAAav@v rAabUs 
te xTA. Vielleicht ozo [rot tAnbva|uod trav Edvwv? Vor wwe 
wird das von mir geforderte Zeitwort gestanden haben, das 
besonders leicht ausfallen konnte, wenn es mit va- oder vuzep 
begann. In Z. g bestitigt die Abschrift meine Vermutung 
[exavro@|:. In Z. 10 befreit sie uns von allen Schwierigkeiten, 
denn W. H. Buckler hat nach azo rns noch OI und vor €vrépev 
H®> erkannt und einleuchtend azo rys oi[Koupev|ns erganzt ; in 
der Aufschrift des Denkmals, das sie Antonia Tryphaina er- 


richten, nennen sich die Kaufleute nur of ao rns Acias épyacrai. 
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Schliesslich wird in Z. 11 mein Vorschlag durch W. H. Bucklers 


Lesung éz[iypuo lor bestitigt. Somit ergibt sich folgende Lesung 
der Zeilen 5 ff. des Beschlusses, in der nur die Erginzung zweier 
Liicken, in Z. 7—erschwert durch die Verschreibung eines vor- 
angehenden Wortes—und in Z. 8, zweifelhaft bleibt, wahrend 
sie in allem Uebrigen nunmehr dank der Bemiihung W. H. 
Bucklers gesichert ist : 

Kai AaBovoa mapa THs Td6AEwS Lepnreiay avTH|s| ev THE wepaovV 
ayouevn aredrcia TOV lavabnvaiwr [Trois YeBlacrots Tavra pev Ta 
7 pos evaéBerav TaV Oeav Kata TO €b0s avTns éxmperas (€)o(p)T(a)v? 
TOAABY Lepoupy|nuevaly? e&emAnpaocer, THe O€ eudh’tar didrav- 
Opwria mpds re Tovs évywpiovs Kal Tovs E€vous expnoaro, as 
(orrepevroyetoOar?) umo [....-.. |uov trav E€vav pera wacns 
amodoxns eri Te evoeBelg Kal ooLdTyTL Kal dirodokia’ év d€ TO KaT 
eros [évavTa@|t amovans pev avTns, Tavr@y Oe cuvTEeTeAET EVO 
ExTAEwS KATA THY exelvns eoeBELav Kal TOY amo THS oil Kovpev|ns 
evrdpov Kal E€vov Tov EANAVOGTaY Eis THY TavHyupLY BovAopEev@V 
avabetvar avTns OTAov eikovtxoy ém|liypva lov Kat Oia TOvTO KTA.| 

Der dritte der auf Antonia Tryphaina beziiglichen Be- 
schliisse der Kyzikener, I.G.R.P., IV, 146, Sy//.,° 799, beginnt 
mit dem Satze : 

ered 1 Kpariorn Kal dirocé|Bacros “Avrwvia Tpvdava 
TaTAaY ael oo tay wh eis TOV 2<Bacrov fi evo eBeias epeupiaxovoa 
erivotav Kal THY THS WoAEwS POY em Lo KEUT)V | XapLorn prov TOU 
YeBacrod Kabaciwxev, ovx iaropnoaca nuas ws madacov | KuCixov 
kricpa, [a]AAa emcyvotca véav Aypinma yap, Ta Te TVVYooOEvTa 
Tov ev|peirav mpdrepov dBors moAguov TH Tov LeBacrovd 
cuvavolyvova|a] eipnyn peyiloTr@ Kaimipaver(ra)to be6 [Taio] 
Kaicapt apxaiav Kat mpoyoukny tod yévous avrod vew|Kdpov 
ETAVAKT@MEVN TOALY* O O€ Onfos avTHS THY Tpos TOV LeBacrov 
oikov Oavpaloas evoeBerav Kail ths advapevorouv émi To Tradl 
TOV EVTOA@Y pYnuyn Poiunradrxa | Baotdret Kérvos vio amode- 
Eapevos a(A)eimros éxeivou ths émiOvplas BovdAnuaciy | Kal 
teOv(e)@ros evenKey 7 TOV crovdacbéevrmy jynun moAAnY 
elon |VevKaTO OTOVONY OTS [7 KTA. 

Den Stil dieses Beschlusses hat A. Joubin Rev. Ez. gr., VI, 
11, mit folgenden Sitzen gekennzeichnet : “Le style pompeux 
et ‘amphigourique des Cyziceniens nous etait deja connu par 
deux decrets publiés par M. Curtius. Mais Eid cl est un 
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chef-d’oeuvre de complication, poussée jusqu’a Vobscurite et au 
barbarisme. Sans parler des elegances criardes qui consistent 
dans l’abus des termes abstraits comme Tots €xeivouv THs emtOupias 
BovAnpaciv, ogiav ths evoeBeias eevpicKkovoa emivotay, OU 
Yemploi de mots rares, etc. ou encore dans l’enchevétrement 
inextricable des complements et des propositions (par exemple, 
rhs adiapevorou eri TH Tadl TaY EvToA@y pvnun Pownradrke 
Bactdet xrd.), on releve des bizarreries de syntaxe qui forment 
de veritables incorrections (par exemple, 1. 4: oalav ris eis 
tov LYeBacrov eiaeBeias; 1.13: Kat reOvedros éevéCnKev 7 TOY 
crovdacbévrwv prnun—la phrase reste en lair).” Die Zeilen 10 
bis 13 werden, p. 18, als “tres obscures” bezeichnet ; “le texte 
est incertain et doit étre corrigé.” Aber die von den Herausge- 
bern vornehmlich an zwei Stellen versuchten Anderungen haben 
die Schwierigkeiten nicht behoben ; auch die Sylloge erklart zu 
Z. 12: “structuram et conexum orationis turbatum esse mani- 
festum est.” Mag indes die Rede noch so verwirrt scheinen, 
so muss doch einem Beschlusse, der in so anspruchsvoller 
Sprache auftritt, eine einigermassen verstandige Fassung gegeben 
worden sein; es muss versucht werden diese Fassung aufzudeck- 
en, und sie lasst sich denn auch meines Erachtens ohne grosse 
Miihe ermitteln. 

In Z. 8 bietet der Stein cvvavoryvovor, in Z. 12 AEITITOIS 
nach A. Joubin’s erster, AETIITOIS nach seiner zweiten Lesung, 
Rev. Et. gr., VII, 45. Nach seinem Vorschlage stellt man in 
Z. 8 allgemein ein Partizipium her und schwankt nur hinsichtlich 
der herzustellenden Form ; gegen seine Lesung cuvavolyvove|a} 
hatte W. Dittenberger bemerkt, “ut vix diiudicari potest, utrum 
-yuovoa an -vioa incidere voluerit quadratarius, sic -vovea cum 
sermonis usu pugnare videtur.” Hiller von Gaertringen als 
letzter Herausgeber erklart dagegen cuvavoiyvove|a] : “ mixtum 
ex -yovoa (K. Meisterhans, Gr. d. att. Inschr.,® p. 191, 17) et 
-yvvovoa.” Dem ersten Zeitworte xadwoimKey muss in dem 
mit Ta Te cuvxyoodevra TOV EUPELTOV beginnenden zweiten Teile 
des Satzes ein zweites Zeitwort entsprechen. Ich finde dieses 
in dem tiberlieferten cuvavolyvover, gleich cvvavotyyvat, mit ov 
statt mit v geschrieben, vgl. E. Mayser, Gr. d. gr. Pap., I, 118. 


ra an > 
In den Worten : ra re ouvxocbevra Tay evpeirav mpoTepoy PdBots 
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ToAE“Oov TH TOV YeBacrovd auvavolyvvor eipnvn bezeichnet das 
Praesens passend den Beginn der Arbeiten, durch die Tryphaina 
die aus Furcht vor kriegerischen Verwicklungen absichtlich 
verschiitteten Hafenanlagen der Stadt den Wiinschen und Auf- 
trigen ihres verstorbenen Gemahls entsprechend wiederherstellen 
lasst ; bei dem Beginn dieser kostspieligen Arbeiten, die eine 
grosse Anzahl von Arbeitern lingere Zeit beschiftigen werden, 
trifft der Demos der Kyzikener Massnahmen zur Verhiitung einer 
Teuerung. An dieses zweite Zeitwort ovvavotyvvor schliesst 
ein Partizipialsatz: peyiorm kai émupaveorar@ (geschrieben : 
kamupavesto) Ged |Taiw| Kaioaps apyaiav cai mpoyorrkny rov 
yévous avTov vewkdpov éemavaxTopevn woAtv. Ebenso folgte dem 
ersten Zeitwort xadwoiwxeyv ein Partizipialsatz, dieser allerdings 
zweigeteilt : ovx iatopnoaca nuas ws madaov Kuixou xriopa, 
GAN emvyvovoa véav “Aypinma xapw. Dieser ganze erste Teil 
des der Begriindung des Beschlusses gewidmeten Satzes gilt 
Tryphainas Verdiensten; der folgende zweite Teil gibt den 
Gefiihlen und Bestrebungen Ausdruck, welche den Demos der 
Kyzikener in Wtirdigung der Gesinnung und der Absichten der 
Fiirstin und ihres verstorbenen Gemahls beseelen: 0 d€ dios 
KTA. TOAANY eionvevKato orovdny ; mit den unmittelbar vorange- 
henden Worten 9 rav crovdacbévtray prvnun kann das Zeitwort 
nicht verbunden werden. An o d€ dnmos schliessen wieder zwei 
Partizipialsaitze : avrns thy mpos Tov YeBacrov oixov Oavpacas 
evoéBecav und, durch cai verbunden, rns advapevorou émi ro madi. 
Tov évtroAav pynun Potpnradrka Baotrel Kérvos vie amodeEapevos. 
Zu pynpn bemerkt Dittenberger: “genetivum r7s advapevorou 
ad dativum pry rettulisse videtur scriptor tanquam si unus 
idemque casus esset” ; meines Erachtens ist prnun unter Ein- 
wirkung der vorangehenden und folgenden Dative verschrieben 
statt uynuns und rns adcapevaTou Tov évroAay pynuns als Genetiv 
des Sachbetreffs zu verbinden mit arodeEapevos ; zu arodeEdpevos 
ist aus dem ersten Partizipialsatz tnv evoéBevav aurns oder, dem 
Sinn der ganzen Ausftihrung entsprechend, avrnv, Tryphaina 
selbst, hinzuzudenken. Uber drodéEaca vg]. Buckler-Robinson, 
Am. }. Arch., XVIII (1914), 349, und wegen des Genetivs des 
Sachbetreffs meine Bemerkung, Anzetger der Wiener Akademie, 
philos.-histor. Kl. 1922, S. 6. Tov evroAdy ist als zweiter 
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Genetiv dem ersten vorangestellt und davor noch ém r@ radi 
eingeschoben, fortgesetzt nach pnp oder vielmehr punpns 
anne Powunradrdka Bacrrct Korvos vio ; die Wortstellung zeigt 
so eine wohlberechnete Verschrinkung. 

Nach amodeEapevos kommt der Hauptsatz wieder zum 
Vorschein. In AEIIITOIZ oder AEIIITOI2: & emi rois, wie 
A. Joubin, Rev. Ez. gr., VII, 45, lesen wollte, nicht ohne selbst 
hinzuzufiigen : “Le sens de la phrase n’en est pas plus clair,” 
kann ich nur AEITETOI® finden ; ich freue mich nachtriglich 
zu sehen, dass auch schon A. Joubin, Rev. Et. gr., VI, 8, auf 
diese Verbesserung verfallen war, die zwar in der zweiten 
Ausgabe der Sy/lge, aber nicht in der dritten erwahnt ist. Die 
Anderung ist eine ganz unbedeutende, da in der Vorlage der 
zweite Strich eines Pei, etwas geschwungen, dem flachen Bogen 
eines runden Epsilon sehr nahe kommen konnte. Mit a(A)eéirrovs, 
wie W.. Dittenberger schrieb, und a(caA)eirrors, wie N. Limnios, 
Ath. Mitt, XVI, 141 vorschlug, weiss ich nichts anzufangen. 
Den Satz: rots éxeivou Ths éemtOvpias BovAnuaciy Kat TeOv(e)@ros 
éve(nkev 9 TOY orovdacbevTayv prnun gibt A. Joubin in seiner 
Ubersetzung, durch die er in sehr anerkennenswertem Bemihen 
das Verstandnis des schwierigen Schriftstiicks geférdert hat, fol- 
gendermassen wieder: ‘‘attendu, en outre, que dans sa volonteé 
survit toujours le souvenir des projets de son epoux(?) méme 
défunt.” Ich glaube aber nicht, dass diese Worte von dem 
Willen Tryphainas verstanden werden k6nnen, und beziehe sie 
auf den Demos, der cel rots é€xeivov, nimlich des Koénigs Kotys, 
THs emlOvpias BovAnpaci eve(nkev, oder vielmehr even. Die 
Verbindung mag sonst nicht belegt sein (der einzige Beleg, den 
C. B. Hase fiir €vGaw in Stephanus’ Thesaurus anzuftihren hatte, 
Philon Noy. tep. add. 108 entfallt nach der Lesung des letzten 
Herausgebers, L. Cohn, I, p. 89); der Sinn ist offenbar, dass 
der Demos bestandig in den Entschliessungen gelebt hat, welche 
der verstorbene Konig Kotys hinsichtlich der ihm am Herzen 
liegenden Wiederherstellung der Hafenanlagen von Kyzikos 
beabsichtigt hatte, mit anderen Worten: dass der Demos stets 
auf die Verwirklichung dieses Wunsches des verstorbenen Kénigs 
gerechnet hat. Die Verbindung zwischen der ersten und der 
zweiten Zeile des auf den Demos beziiglichen Satzes stelle ich 
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dadurch her, dass ich €vé€ynxev, wie man bisher las, in évéGy und 
xev d. 1. kal ev (Vgl. kaimiepaver(ra)ro, Z. 9; Kaipnvyn, Ath. Mitt, 
XXXII, 257 ff, No. 8, Sp. II, Z. 42, dazu meine Bemerkung 
Beitrage S. 319, gebilligt von H. Hepding, 4th. Mitt, XXXV, 
414) auflése. Das Imperfectum ist geeigneter als das Perfec- 
tum, einen Zustand zu bezeichnen, “der in der Vergangenheit 
galt, aber noch in der Gegenwart Farid nuent mech: Wackernagel, 
Vi orlesungen iiber Syntax, I, 184 f.). Es ertibrigt nach x(a) év in 
n ToV oTovdacGevrwv prvnpy Mit Einschub eines Tau zu erkennen: 
TH TOV oTovdacbervToOY LYN LY- 

Der ganze lange Satz wird voéllig verstandlich, wenn in Z. 
8 cuvavolyvover nicht gedndert, in Z. 11 in AEIIITOIS oder 
AEIITOIS aei [re] rots erkannt, nach evé(y in Z. 12 kev in: 
cal ev aufgelést und nach éy vor n Trav orovdacbevTay prjpy 
ein Tau eingeftigt, somit in Z. 10 ff. gelesen wird: 6 d€ dypos 
KTA. Oavpacas KTA. Kal KTA. arodeEapevos KTA. aei [TE| Tols Exeivou 
Ths emOvytas BovAnpaci Kat reOvedtos even Kev (rT) TOY 
crovdacbévrav pynun TOAAHY eionvevKaro orovony; dann hiangen 
die Worte 7 trav orovdacbevtav pn nicht mehr “in der Luft.” 
Die Wendung wacay aei ociav ris eis Tov YeBaorov ehevpicxovos 
erivovay war tiberhaupt untadelig. Auch die Verschrinkungen 
in der Stellung der Worte sind begreiflich. Es bleiben meines 
Erachtens auch nicht Einzelheiten tibrig, die in dem Schwulst 
als “dunkel” oder gar als “barbarisch” bezeichnet werden 
kénnten. Die drei Beschliisse verdienen eingehendere stili- 
stische Wiirdigung; E. Norden, Die Antike Kunstprosa, I, S. 
443 ff., hat sie nicht berticksichtigt. 

3. In der Mauer der Akropolis von Sardes an unzuging- 
licher Stelle verbaut, war G. Kaibel der Stein Efzgr. gr., 903, 
nur durch Le Bas’ unzureichende Abschrift, veréffentlicht von 
H. Waddington, Inscr. gr. et lat. d Aste Mineure,n. 629 bekannt. 
Fine neue zuverlassige, mit Hilfe von Feldstecher und Fernrohr 
gewonnene Lesung wird W. H. Buckler und D. M. Robinson, 
Am. F. Arch., XVII (1913), p. 47, n. 3, verdankt, doch bedarf 
ihre Umschrift an einer Stelle der Berichtigung. Das Gedicht 
auf Acholios lautet nach ihrem Abdruck : 
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Oiros 6 ths “Aoins | tv avyéva Odxov | vrapyar 
mupyooas | Kadapots doypacty |° “Axdrzos ° 

&. Bovdy pelyadwov ayadar xapiy | eikdva Baunv 
ornoapev | edvopins paptupa me|ororarny 

78 bre Aai|véwv Sarédwv kpy|wida Topnoas 
redéev | éAdevOepins evvae|rars TéuEvos. 


Der Apostroph, den dieser Abdruck zu ornocapev Zusetzt, 
und die gewahlte Betonung lehren, dass W. H. Buckler und 
D. M. Robinson ornoapévn verstehen, im Anschlusse an H. 
Waddington, der in dem vierten Verse des Gedichts orncapeév|y 
reyunv @mrace Oleorarny erginzt hatte, da in seiner Abschrift 
die achte Zeile der Inschrift iibersehen war. Die letzte 
Verodffentlichung der Inschrift .G.R.P., IV, 1510 gibt gar 
otnoapevyn als vollstindig erhalten. Auf dem Steine ist indes 
zwar in Z. g nach 76 vor ore ein Apostroph erkannt worden, 
nicht aber nach ornoapev. Freilich ist nicht nur ftir einen 
weiteren Buchstaben nach ornoayev in der Zeile kein Raum ; 
selbst der letzte Buchstabe, Ny, steht knapp an Rande des 
Steines ; alle Zeilen schliessen mit vollen Worten oder Silben ; 
Punkte zwischen der Zeile bezeichnen die Enden der Verse. 
Wire ornoapevn richtig, so wiirde zudem der Relativsatz eines 
Verbums entbehren. Allerdings verzichten spate Gedichte, 
die Fassung der in ungebundener Rede gehaltenen Aufschriften 
der Denkmialer nachahmend, in gesuchter Kiirze gelegentlich auf 
ein die Ehrung oder die Errichtung oder Bedeutung des Denk- 
mals zum Ausdruck bringendes Verbum; da G. Gerlach, 
Grtechische Ehreninschrifien (1908), in dem den metrischen 
Ehreninschriften gewidmeten Abschnitte seiner auch sonst 
mancher Ergainzung und Berichtigung bediirftigen Ausfiih- 
rungen, S. 100 ff, auf solche knappe Fassungen nicht zu 
sprechen kommt und diese auch sonst meines Wissens nicht 
beachtet worden sind, seien ohne Absicht der Vollstindigkeit 
einige Beispiele ftir die Auslassung eines solchen Verbums 
aufgezihlt. Von Ehreninschriften sei an erster Stelle I.G., IV, 
787 (Epigr. gr.. 916), angefiihrt, wie so viele Inschriften in B. 
Laums Stiftungen in der griechischen und romischen Antike, 
iibersehen : 
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IIirPetdac Oeddwpor, eret TéALY neEnoe 
TEVKAALMOLS AyaYHS UNdETL TpoaTacins, 

Val nV KAL KTERTETOLY, ErreL Aime AGL VEMEeT Ou 
apyupov es yeveny Tagay erEecoomErny. 


Auf dem Steine J.G., III, 625 (Epigr. gr., 817), folgt der 
Ehreninschrift : “H BovA7 rev g' Kat o djpos éretunoev I16(rALov) 
‘Opdeduov AodAdavov Tov codiorny das Epigramm : 


“Apdd NTHpa OLKOY MEAETHTL TE APLOTO 
MPOTEpoy pyTHpa OiKay pereT AOL TE ap y 
NodAtavov TANOds EvyEevewy ETAPHD ° 

> \ / ‘ sA3'N / By \ 
et O€ O€Xers Tives Eiot OanpEeval, OVVOMA TATPOS 
/ > la y yf 
Kal TATPNS aVTOY TE OVVOUA OicKOS EXEL. 


In dem zweiten der Epigramme auf Doktikios aus 
Laodikeia Epigr. gr., 387, fehlt in Frage und Antwort das 


Verbum : 


/ / \ + / 4 X / a 
Tis rode kadov ayadpa; Tivos yap; 7 Tin PwTav; 
e y ’ s7%s a , / 
H rodus avt ayabov Aoxtikio peyadrov. 


Zu den Fragen vel. z. B. 4pp. Plan. 55. 

Mehr empfunden wird das Fehlen des Verbums in dem 
Relativsatz, der das zweite der Epigramme aus Megara auf 
Plutarchos J.G., VII, 94, 95, zuletzt abgedruckt in J. Geffckens 
Griechischen Epigrammen, No. 370, schliesst : 


/ f ha 4 / a 

Ilavrn [lAovrapyo.o KA€os, mavTn O€ TE Oavpa 
4 > > 4 5 > ae 

TAVTN T EVVYOMINS EVXOS ATELPETLOV 
4 ’ / \ od 4 ps 
veos Kvaypio.o, rov AAkaddov vaernpes 

an ’ > > wn 5 \ / A 
TOAAOY avt ayabav api Aixns TEmEever. 


So fehlt das Verbum in dem Satze, mit dem das Epigramm 
App. Plan. 87, schliiesst : «i ye Hpoundeds avr evepyeains tavr 
UTO XaAKOTUTOD. 

Finen Verstorbenen ehrt das Epigramm der Herme J.G., 


Ill, 7680 (Epigr. gr., 951): 


ec c \ > dee / YS 
Inréa Popaiwy tov ev niPéocow epynBov 
K / "4 / 3 > o yy 4 G7 

npuxos Lynvavos ap aipmaros vieos viov, 

/ / las / ‘\ y 
Livovos Livova, KAuT@y Tpoydovev KAUTOV EpVOS, 

\ / 6) 
TATPOS KaL uNTpOs ATparoAas TwapapvOcoy eivar. 
28 
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Weitere Beispiele liefern, simtlich Ehreninschriften, die 
Epigramme der Appendix Planudea 35, 47, 56, 69, a2 2% 

Zu der Grabschrift .G., UI, 1321 : Ayadne rvxnt. Tereo- 
pdpay ro onpa tiv Tedeodopov hat G. Kaibel, Epzgr. gr., vee 
bemerkt : “similis breviloquentiz exemplum non novi’ 
unausgesprochen bleibt eyes oder xaréyer, kadvmret, KevOer oder 
kpurre. Das Epigramm I.G., XIV, 1549 (Epigr. gr., 580), 
beginnt : 

Sjua TOO Evdaiuov Acovycio ov p erapov as 
diraro kai Movows e€oxa hirapevar. 


Ein solches Verbum kann indes in dem Epigramme auf 
Acholios deshalb nicht fehlen, weil oryoapévn allein schon dem 
Sinne nach geniigt und ein passendes zweites Verbum sich 
zwingend zu ornoapéevy iiberhaupt nicht hinzudenken asst. 
Augenscheinlich ist orjoawev zu lesen; die Ratsherren der 
Stadt sprechen. Ganz ebenso sprechen die Stifter anderer 
Denkmiler, namentlich I.G., XIV, p. 695, 9782: 


\ / / \ e 4 
‘Adpiavn avvo0dds ce veov Oeov Eppawva 
/ be i b) 
oTnoapev aComevor TOV Kadov Avtivooy 
N / ‘6 / ON 3 a 6 / a) 
tklov LOpvaavros, ov apnrnpa Gener Oa 
la / 5) SS / e 
gev, paKkap, es Biorny mpéeaBuv voc oMeEvov. 


Schon das Epigramm auf Aratos (Plutarch, Ara. 14) sagt 
Ven 
dppes © eixdv, Apare, Teav vooro.o TuxovTes 
oTacapev aVT apeTras nde StKacoavvas 
TwoTnpos TwTHpat Oeots. 


Weitere Beispiele fiir orjoapev geben die Epigramme 
I.G., V.1, 493 (Epigr. gr., 949), Inschriften von Olympia, 481 
(J. Geffcken, Griech. Epigr., 368), App. Plan. 42. 

So steht auch Ojxapev in dem Epigramm I.G., IV, 365 
(Epigr. gr., 885), V.3; ericaper, Epigr. gr., p. 537, 903a, V. 6; 
EuehAopev — yepaipev, App. Plan. 45. Vollends kommt die 
Selbstgefalligkeit der Stifter eines Denkmals zum Ausdruck, 
wenn das Verbum in der ersten Person nicht der Mehrzahl, 
sondern der Einzahl erscheint wie in dem Epigramme aus 
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Dorylaion, Gott. gel. Anz., 1897, S. 400, No. 44, vgl. Oesterr. 
Fahresh., XVI, Beibl., S. 71 ff : 


Tov wparov rarpns Akapavtiov eixkdve xadky 
vray 7 tpétn Mnytpoas cidpvcapuny. 


4. Als Zeugnisse fiir das Kunstleben in einer Kleinstadt 
an der Kiiste Kariens beanspruchen die Inschriften, die sich auf 
Aufftihrungen im Theater zu Iasos beziehen, besondere Bedeu- 
tung. Diese Inschriften sind zuerst von H. Waddington in Le 
Bas’ Inscr. gr. et lat. d Asie Mineure, n. 252-299 veréffentlicht, 
von P. Foucart, De col/egits scenicorum artificum (1873), p. 56, 
und O. Liiders, Die dionysischen Kiinstlr (1873), S. 124 f., 
besprochen und sodann von A. Brinck, Dessert. Halens., VI, 
71 ff., wieder abgedruckt und eingehend behandelt worden. 
Eine kleine Auswahl ist in Ch. Michels Recueil inscriptions 
grecques, N. 9O8-g12, nicht eine einzige in Dittenbergers Sy//oge 
aufgenommen. Kiirzlich hat F. Bilabel, “ Die ionische Koloni- 
sation,” Philologus, Suppl.-Bd. XIV, Heft 1 (1920), S. 146 ff, 
zu den Inschriften einige Beobachtungen als neu vorgetragen, 
die lingst von A. Brinck vorweggenommen waren. J. P. 
Mahafty gebiihrt das Verdienst, Atheneum, No. 3630, May 22, 
1897, p. 688 f., mitgeteilt zu haben, dass der Pfeiler (“le 
montant de la porte du théatre”), welcher die Inschriften Le 
Bas-Wadd., n. 252-268, 270-272 trigt, vom Marquis of Dufferin 
and Ava gelegentlich einer Kreuzfahrt an der Kiiste Kleinasiens 
in Jahre 1851 erworben und mit anderen Inschriftsteinen, den 
Beschliissen Le Bas-Wadd., n. 61-65, tiber die Asylie von Teos, 
nach Irland gebracht und jetzt im Schlosse Clandeboye aufgestellt 
ist. Um die Erklarung des Vermerkes : 7 rapodos ebpev Spaxpnr, 
n 6€ Oéa éyévero Owpeayv, der in diesen Inschriften 252-258 oft- 
mals wiederkehrt, haben sich nach anderen E. L. Hicks in 
Bemerkungen zu dem Beschlusse der Samothraker ftir den 
Dichter Avpas ’Avtimarpov ‘lacevs, Inscr. Brit. Mus., 444, und 
F.H.S., VII, 98, und auch J. P. Mahaffy, a.a.0., bemtiht ; ich 
glaube, da keine der bisher aufgestellten Erklirungen befriedigt, 
eine neue versuchen zu diirfen. | 

Es gentigt zwei Absitze aus der Urkunde Le Bas-Wadd., 
n. 252, in Ch. Michels Recwez/, n. go8, abzudrucken : 
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"Emi oreparnpopov "A7rdAA@VOS TOU META Nypepréa olde emé- 
O@Kay ° ayovoderns “ArrodAodwpos Xappov LSwavaAov TOV KO@[LeOLOov 
nHEpas Ovo, Kal 7 rrapo0os evpev Spaxpny, y de Oéa € eYEVETO Scpeay. 
Avpas “Avrimarpou TNS en ddaews hs e€mevevoev Xopnyav EV TOL 
éravm €viavT@t LwoavAov Tov Kopoloov, Kal 7 Tapodos evpev 
Spayunv, n O€ Oéa éyévero Owpeay. 


H. Waddington erklarte diesen Vermerk folgendermassen : 
“T’entrée du theatre était libre ce jour la, le donateur faisant 
tous les frais de la representation, parmi lesquels il fallait compter 
les salaires des hommes ou des femmes, qui composaient le 
cheeur ; le mot zvapodos qui signifie tantét la premiere entree 
du chceur sur la scene, tantét le premier morceau chante par 
lui, doit indiquer ici le chceur lui-méme, dont chaque membre 
recevait une gratification d’une drachme ; dans un seul cas, la 
gratification parait avoir ete de deux drachmes par téte (n. 254).” 
In dieser einen Urkunde steht nach H. Waddingtons Umschrift 
in Z. 11 ff, freilich : MevexAns [‘Tepox|Aelov[s avA]aidov Mera- 
verpov ep [jpcpas dlvo | cal edpev 1 mapodos dpaxpals|- 7 de 
Gé[a eyév|ero Swpeay, die Abschrift lasst aber fiir die Einschaltung 
eines Zahlzeichens keinen Raum. A. Brinck hat deshalb, p. 224 
f., mit Recht angenommen, dass auch an dieser Stelle dpaypul nv] 
zu lesen ist oder wenigstens gemeint war. H. Waddington folgt 
P. Foucart, wenn er p. 57 17) de rapodos etpev Spaypny tibersetzt : 
“accepit chorus drachmam” und erklart: “saltatoribus qui 
gratuitam operam choris civilibus prebere debebant, una drachma 
dono dabatur.” Gegen diese Erklarung hat schon O. Liiders 
Kinsprache erhoben, weil wapodos nicht den Chor bezeichnen 
k6nne ; “mehr Wahrscheinlichkeit habe am Ende noch die 
Annahme, dass jeder Schauspieler ftir das jedesmalige Auftreten 
eine Drachme erhalten habe, eine allerdings sehr geringe 
Bezahlung.” A. Brinck hat, p. 220, gegen H. Waddingtons 
Erklaérung des weiteren eingewendet, evpioxery k6nne nicht wohl 
“empfangen’’ bedeuten, und die Kiinstler, um deren Auftreten 
es sich handle, seien schwerlich alle mit dem Chore zusammen 
aufgetreten ; er iibersetzt 7 O€ wapodos cipev Spaxpny: “das 
Auftreten wurde mit einer Drachme bezahlt” oder “fiir das 
Auftreten wurde eine Drachme gezahlt” ; ; fiigt aber bei: sed 
cum ipsum artificem hance drachmam accepisse incredibile sit, 
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cum diserte dicatur spectatores nihil solvisse, equidem fateor me 
non intellegere quid sibi velint verba illa.” So bezeichnete 
auch A. Miiller, Lehréuch der griechischen Biihnenaltertiimer, 
S. 409, die Bedeutung der Formel als noch nicht ermittelt. 

Eine andere Erklirung versuchte sodann E. L. Hicks: 
““Dymas, son of Antipater, as part of the subscription which he 
promised when choregos last year, [engaged at his own expense 
to perform at the Dionysia] Sosylos the comedian; now his 
appearance commanded an entrance payment of a drachma 
[from each spectator], while the performance cost the authorities 
nothing. At Athens the charge for admission to the ordinary 
seats was two obols, one-third of a drachma, payable to the 
lessee. At Iasos probably the regular charge was much the 
same, while the comparative poverty of the state did not allow 
of a ‘theoric fund’ to make the entrance free for the poorer 
citizens. . . . In later days, what we call the ‘star-system’ 
was in full vogue, and the presence of a favourite performer at 
Iasos secured a full house and a high admission-fee ; so that the 
performance (0éa) was self-supporting. This explanation has 
the advantage of simplicity, and it gives a proper sense to 
mapodos and Géa.” In demselben Sinne tibersetzt J. P. Mahaffy 
(Atheneum, a.a.O.) : [“In consequence of the foreign ‘star’] the 
entrance money rose to a drachma (per head), so that the per- 
formance paid its own expenses and did not burden the public 
funds.” 

Gerade diese Auffassung, die E. L. Hicks, “in the absence 
of a better solution,” und J. P. Mahafity mit dem Gestandnis : 
“but there are difficulties in this rendering,” vorgetragen hat, 
gibt aber den Worten 7 0€a €yévero Swpeay eine meines Erachtens 
unmégliche Deutung ; diese Worte k6nnen nur besagen, dass 
das Zuschauen die Zuschauer, nicht aber, dass die Schaustellung 
die veranstaltende Behérde nichts kostete. Auch die Uberset- 
zung der Worte 7 d€ mapodos eipev Spayunv = “his appearance 
commanded an entrance payment of a drachma” ist nicht zu- 
treffend. Dass cipev das Ertragnis eines Verkaufes oder einer 
Verpachtung, namentlich vermége einer Versteigerung, bedeuten 
muss, stand mir in Erinnerung an eine Bestimmung des Be- 
schlusses des Demos Peiraieus tiber die Verpachtung seines 


“Theaters,” den ich Urk. dramat. Auff., S. 235 besprochen 
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habe, jetzt I.G., II,” 1 170; Lez oul emetOn Qeatos KTA. wWemdnKev 
Tprakocias Spaxpuats mTA€ov evpely TO Oé€arpov und an andere 
Stellen der Inschriften und Schriftsteller (vgl. G. Billeter, 
Geschichte des Zinsfusses, S. 15, und J. Partsch, Griechisches 
Biirgschaftsrecht 1, 8S. 330 Anm.) fest, noch bevor ich bemerkte, 
dass U. v. Wilamowitz, Hermes, XL, 147, ein Bruchstiick des 
Hypereides (182 1.) : ris awuKvos rocodroy evproxovons “die 
Beniitzung der Pnyx zu irgend einem Zwecke trug so viel ein” 
geradezu mit Berufung auf die Inschriften von Iasos und andere 
im Index zu Dittenbergers Sy//? nachgewiesene Inschriften 
erklirt hat. Somit muss der Satz bedeuten: die wapodos trug 
eine Drachme ein. Mit wapodos kann aber, wie die umsichtige 
Besprechung zeigt, die L. Radermacher ktirzlich, ohne Beriick- 
sichtigung der Inschriften von Iasos, Zeztschrift f. d. osterr. Gymn., 
1916, S. 590 ff., dem Worte gewidmet hat, nur das Auftreten 
der betreffenden Kiinstler gemeint sein. Meines Erachtens ist 
die Drachme ein Anerkennungszins, den sich die Gemeinde 
Jasos fiir die Beniitzung des Spielplatzes zahlen liess. Wie bei 
jenen Auffiihrungen der Zuschauerraum, das eigentliche Gearpov 
(W. Dorpfeld-E. Reisch, Das griechische Theater, S. 281 ff), 
ohne Zahlung eines Eintrittsgeldes, dapeav, zugainglich war, so 
stellte die Gemeinde Iasos den Veranstaltern der Aufftihrung die 
Orchestra und die Skene des “Theaters” gegen Zahlung ledig- 
lich eines Anerkennungszinses zur Verftigung. linen solchen 
Anerkennungszins, ebenfalls in der Hohe von einer Drachme, 
hat kiirzlich W. H. Buckler in seiner ausgezeichneten Behand- 
lung der Pachturkunden von Mylasa und Olymos, 4.B.S.4., 
XXII, 190 ff, nachgewiesen und die Bedingungen, unter denen 
derselbe zu zahlen war, p. 213 f, folgendermassen gekenn- 
zeichnet : “The lessee was often authorized to assign his lease. 
If he did so, he continued to pay the nominal rent of one 
drachme, tv dpayuny, thus keeping alive his liability as lessee. 
And if, in consequence of the assignee’s failure to pay his rent, 
the land had to be relet, the new tenant paid the same rent as 
the assignee, namely the amount of the original rent less the one 
drachme still paid by the original lessee.” Die Zahlung eines 
xaAxous wird als Zeichen der Anerkennung einer Verpflichtung 
ausbedungen in dem Vertrag der Milesier mit Pidasa, De/phinion, 
S. 350, No. 149, Z. 20 ff, 39 ff Auch an die eine Drachm 
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evBa@pov in den Urkunden aus Avroman Wye Las XXXV, 28 A, 
YD oe Xo» ey Aaa ad (hd Oa Co = Wil Sumo ao Z. 1o und die Bemer- 
kungen von Ellis H. Minns, p. 58) wird erinnert werden diirfen. 
Uber die Bedingungen der Verpachtung des Zuschauerraumes 
eines “Theaters” unterrichtet uns am besten der erwihnte 
Beschluss des Demos Peiraieus; von dem Spielplatz des 
“Theaters” ist in den Bestimmungen, die in ihm erhalten 
sind, nicht die Rede. 
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EIN KLEINES HISTORISCHES MONUMENT 
von RoBERT ZAHN 


ZWISCHEN den reichen Schiatzen antiken Goldschmuckes in der 
zweiten Sammlung des Herrn Friedrich L. von Gans in Frank- 
furt a. M., die nach dem Tode des Besitzers in die Galerie 
Bachstitz' im Haag iibergegangen ist, befindet sich ein fiir den 
fliichtigen Betrachter zunichst unscheinbarer goldener Finger- 
ring, tiber dessen Herkunft nichts bekannt ist. Der einfache 
glatte, im Querschnitt rundliche Biigel (Taf. XIV, 4; 1:1)? 
ist hohl und mit Schwefel ausgegossen.’ Oben ist ein ovales 
Plattchen aus Goldblech eingelassen, dessen erhabenes Bild wohl 
durch Pressen in einer Form hergestellt und mit dem Stichel 
ein wenig nachgearbeitet ist (Taf. XIV, 5; 1:1; Taf. XIV,6; 
4:1). In rechteckiger Umrahmung sehen wir die Biiste 
einer Frau mit zweifellos portraithaften Ziigen und einer sehr 
merkwiirdigen Kopftracht. Das Gesicht begrenzt ein Wulst, 
der tiber dem Nacken sich aufrollt. Es ist zunachst nicht klar, 
ob damit ein Teil des Haares oder eine hinten mit grosser 
Schleife zusammengefasste Binde gemeint ist. Uber die Wange 
fallt ein hakenférmiges Gebilde, bei dem man sich wieder 
fragt, ob es sich um einen Ohrring oder eine Locke handelt. 
Quer iiber den Kopf laufen strahlenartig zwei Reihen von 
Ringelchen, die offenbar Gurte oder Biigel mit Edelsteinbesatz 


1 Galerie Bachstitz’s-Gravenhage, Bd. U, Antike Kunst (R. Zann, ‘‘ Die Samm- 
lung Friedrich L. von Gans”’), S. 17 ff., No. 59, Taf. 17. 

* Hohe o'o2 m., Breite, 0°03 m. 

8 Artemidor, Oxezrocr., II, cap. 5, sagt von goldenen Ringen: dei dé detvoves ot 
bdoodupo., ot yip Kevol kal Detov evdov exovtes SdAovs Kal evédpas onpuaivovar. Vel. 
Marshall, Catalogue of the Finger Rings, Greek, Etruscan and Roman, in the British 
Museum, Introduction, S. XXXI; Henkel, Die romischen Fingerringe der Rheinlande, 
S. 278; Kenner, Archiv fiir Kunde osterreichischer Geschichtsquellen, XXIX (1863), 
S. 305 Anm. 
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andeuten sollen. Wir denken an die dahnlich geschmiickten 
Hauben byzantinischer Kaiserinnen.' Uber der Stirn befindet 
sich ein von Strahlenkranz umgebenes, mit weissem Schmelze 
gefiilltes Rund. Ahnliche Zierate, aber ohne die umgebenden 
Strahlen, bemerken wir auf den Schultern, offenbar Fibeln. 
Oben und unten, langs den Schmalseiten des Rechteckes steht je 
eine gréssere Scheibe mit Strahlenkreis, deren Inneres wieder 
weissen Schmelz zeigt. Von ihr gehen zwei Tiervorderteile 
aus, nach links ein Pferd mit Ziigel, nach rechts ein Lowe. 
Beide Tiere tragen durch gereihte Ringelchen angedeutete 
Halsketten. Parallel zu den senkrechten Langseiten des 
Rahmens laufen Reihen von je fitinf Buckeln mit leichter 
Vertiefung, i in der wieder etwas weisser Schmelz zu bemerken 
ist. Zwischen ihnen stehen ganz zu linearem Ornamente 
zusammengeschrumpfte gegenstindige Bliiten, deren dussere 
Blatter, zu einfachen Bogen geworden, die Buckeln von beiden 
Seiten umschliessen. 

Die Verbindung der beiden halben Tierkérper, die zwischen 
sich einen Gegenstand halten oder tragen, erinnert uns zunichst 
an die bekannten persischen Sdulenkapitelle.* Das Motiv lisst 
sich in der orientalischen Kunst weit zuriick verfolgen. Wir 
begegnen ihm schon in der Entwicklung des Wappens der 
alten babylonischen Stadt Lagasch (Tello), dem Bilde des l6wen- 
képfigen Adlers, dessen Krallen in den Riicken zweiervon einander 
abgekehrter Lowen geschlagen sind.’ Auf dem Siegesdenkmale 
des Eannatum, der sogenannten Geierstele, sind daraus zwei mit 
einander verbundene Léwenvorderteile geworden, die den Vogel 
zu tragen scheinen.* Auch die Altere dstliche griechische 


‘Linas, Les origines de l’orfévrerie cloisonnée, 1, S. 288 ff. ; Graeven, Jahrbuch 
der K. Preussischen Kunstsammlungen, X1X (1898), S. 288 f.; Delbruck, Rom. Mitz., 
AXVITI (1913), S. 310 ffF., Taf. IX ff. 

* Perrot-Chipiez, Histoire de 7art, V, S. 491 ff., Fig. 312; S. 780 f., Fig. 465, 
466. Benndorf-Niemann, Das Heroon von Gyélbaschi-Trysa, 8. 66 ff. 

* Ed. Meyer, “‘Sumerier und Semiten in Babylonien,” Adh. der K. Preuss. 
Akademie d. Wissensch., 1906, S. 82, Anm. 4, und Geschichte des Altertums, I, 3. 
Aufl., §370. Ludwig Curtius, “Studien zur Geschichte der altorientalischen Kunst,” 
I, Sitzungsber. der K. Bayr. Akademie d. Wissensch., philos. -philol. und hist. Klasse, 
aa 7. Abh., S. 21 ff. Vgl. auch Ward, Zhe Seal Cylinders in Western Asia, S. 
30 ff., 408. 

* Heuzey et Thureau-Dangin, Restitution materielle de la stéle des vautours, Taf. 
I. Vgl. Ed. Meyer, Sumerier usw., S. 82 ff., mit Abbildung, und Geschichte des 
Altertums, I, § 386 ; Morris Jastrow, jr., Bildermappe sur Religion Babyloniens und 
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Kunst kennt diese Bildungen. So sehen wir gerade Lowe und 
Pferd verbunden auf einem Skarabius der friiheren Sammlung 
Luynes, der sich jetzt in Paris befindet,' zwei Fliigelstiere auf 
einem Steine perigee Form in der Sammlung Millingen,?” 

Lowe und Eber auf einem altertiimlichen kyprischen Skarabius 
aus Marion,? Lowe und Stier auf einer wohl lydischen Miinze 
aus Kroisos’ Zeit, verschiedene Zusammensetzungen dieser 
Art auf lykischen Prigungen des V. Jahrhunderts.* Das Motiv 
setzt sich dann in der griechisch-rémischen Kunst fort. Pasten 
der friihen Kaiserzeit in Berlin zeigen uns Steinbock und Stier, 
die zusammengewachsen die Géttin Ceres tragen.? Ein 


Assyriens, No. 73, Text Sp. 50; Frank, ‘ Babylonisch-assyrische Kunst,” in Seemanns 
Kunstgeschichte tn Bildern, Il, S. 42, 6. 

Man kénnte sich auch vorstellen, dass das andere altbabylonische Motiv, die 
wappenartig gestellten, einander kreuzenden Tierkérper (Curtius, a.a.0., S. 17 ff.) sich 
gelegentlich in dieser Richtung weiterentwickelt hat. Ferner sei an das Zeichen des 
Gottes Ninib, den Kalben mit den ansetzenden Kopfen oder Vorderteilen von Lowen 
erinnert (Jastrow, a.a.0., Nos. 28, 29, 36, 37, 39, 46, Text Sp. 13 und 34; Ward, 
a.a.O., S. 402, 408; O. Weber, “ Altorientalische Siegelbilder ” [Der alte Orient, 17. 
und 18. Jahrg.], No. 115).—Vgl. auch unten S, 447 Anm. 2. 

1 Furtwingler, Die antiken Gemmen, Il, S. 105. 

2Lajard, Culte de Mithra, Taf. LXVIII, 1; Furtwangler, a.a.O., I, Taf. 
VII, 43, dazu III, S. 104, uber die Herkunft der Bildung aus Persien. 

° Ohnefalsch-Richter, Kypros, die Bibel und Homer, Taf. XXXII, 32. 

“Head, Historia numorum,* S. 646 und 689 f. 

Hier mag auch eine griechische Bronzelampe mit Sadulengriff aus Sudrussland 
erwaihnt werden (O¢schet der Kaiserl. Archiol. Kommission, 1904, 8. 129, Abb. 235). 
Der Ring am oberen Ende des Griffes ist von zwei Pferdebusten umgeben. Vel. auch 
Savignoni, Monumenti antichi, VII, S. 329 ff, 336 ff. 

Ferner sei auf primitive Bronzeanhinger in Form zweier verbundener Tierprotomen 
aus Rhodos, Olympia und Italien verwiesen: Furtwangler, Olympia, IV zu No. 477 ; 
Cook, Zeus, I, S. 331 f. ; Montelius, Za civilisation primitive en Italie, Il, Taf. CLX, 
3, und CXCI, 10. Vgl. auch das Motiv auf altitalischen Gefassen und anderen Geriten : 
Déchelette, Rev. arch., 1909, I, S. 339, 347, 356 = Manuel ad archéologie préhistorique, 
II, 1, S. 426 ff. Ahnliche agyptische Amulette aus Fayence und aus Gold, Vorderteile 
von Lowen: De Ridder, Collection de Clercg, VII, No. 1827, Taf. XIII ; Rev. arch., 
SL SnV the LOU ts eal: 

° Furtwiangler, Beschreibung der geschnittenen Steine im Antiquarium, No, 3612- 
3622, Taf. XXVIII. 

Hs seien auch einige Gemmen mit Bildern von Kultstatuen in der Art der ephesischen 
Artemis angefuhrt: Cades, Jmpronte, Band 5, Classe F, No. 46, von den Huften der 
Gottin springt nach 1. das Vorderteil eines Einhornes, nach r. das eines Pferdes vor. 
Cades, ebenda No. 50 = Furtwingler, Die antiken Gemmen, I, Taf. XLIV, 2, II, S. 
211, an den Kopfputz setzen rechts und links zwei Protomen wohl von Lowen an 
(ebenso bei dem Steine der Sammlung Heyl in Darmstadt, Furtwingler, a.a.O., I, Taf. 
LXIV, 80, II, S. 295 f.). Die unten rechts und links von der Figur hervorkommenden 
halben Tiere sind keine Rehe, wie Furtwiangler angibt, sondern deutlich Hundinnen, 
Merkwurdig ist ein mykenischer Stein aus Cypern, der einen Damon mit halben, an den 
Huften angewachsenen Hundeleibern zeigt: Furtwangler, a.a.0.; Taf. LXV, 1. 
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Kameo derselben Sammlung bringt den in dieser Weise 
gedoppelten Capricornus und zwischen dessen Ké6pfen ein 
Oval mit dem Bilde des Augustus.’ Sehr ahnlich erscheint 
diese Komposition als Beiwerk auf einem schénen Wiener 
Kameo, dessen Darstellung auf den Seesieg bei Aktium bezogen 
wird.” Die Bécke, die einen von einem Kranze umgebenen 
Schild tragen, setzen rechts und links an einen Globus an, wie 
auf Miinzen des Tiberius, die dazu die erliuternde Inschrift 
DIVO AVGVSTO S.P.Q.R. OB CIVES SERVATOS tragen.® 
Kommen schon diese zuletzt genannten Gebilde dem unseres 
Ringes nahe, so trifft dies noch viel mehr zu ftir die Gruppen 
des unteren Streifens der einen der beiden zusammengehGrigen, 
dem Dolichenus geweihten dreieckigen Bronzeplatten von 
Kémléd im Budapester Museum.* Zwei Stiervorderkérper sind 
mit einander verbunden und an der Stelle der Zusammenftigung 
erscheint, wie bei dem Ringe, wieder eine Scheibe mit einge- 
zeichneter Rosette. Uber den Tieren steigt, nur in halber 
Gestalt sichtbar, ein gewappneter Mann auf, offenbar der Gott 
selbst.° Ich stehe nicht an, in der Rosettenscheibe die Sonne 
zu erkennen.® Gerade so ist sie, mit Fliigeln versehen, auf 
einem hethitischen Cylinder dargestellt.’ Die Stiere tragen die 
Sonne, sie stehen typologisch betrachtet an Stelle der Urdus- 


1 Furtwingler, Beschreibung, No. 11074, Taf. LXVI. 

2 Arneth, Die antiken Cameen des K. K. Miunz- und Antthen-Cabinettes in 
lien, Taf. XII, 2, S. 233 R. von Schneider, Album auserlesener Gegenstande der 
Antikensammlung des Allerhochsten Kaiserhauses, 8. 17 £., Taf. XLIV, 2 ; Rossbach, 
Aus der Anomia, §. 205 ff., Taf. III. 

> Cohen, Description des médailles impériales,? 1,8. 104. Ein schones Exemplar 
bei Hirsch, Sammlung Weber, II, Auktionskatalog XXIV, No. 852, Taf. V. 

* Beste Abbildung bei Desjardins, Monuments épigraphiques du Musée National, 
Budapest, 1873, Taf. VI, darnach bei Domaszewski, “ Die Religion des romischen 
Heeres,” Westdeutsche Zeitschrift, XIV (1895), S. 59 f., Taf. IV, 14, und bei Cook, 
Zeus, I, 8. 616, Fig. 488. Seidl, Sitzungsber. der Wiener Akad. d. Wiss., Phil.- 
hist. Kl., XII (1854), Taf. III, 2 = Roscher, AZyth. Lex., IV, Sp. 53 ff, Abb. 17. 
Vgl. Kan, De Jovis Dolicheni cultu, Diss. Groningen, tgo1, S. 43 f.; Loeschcke, 
Bonner Jahrbucher, 107, 8. 69 ; Fredrich, “‘ Juppiter Dolichenus,’ XXXJV. Programm 
des Gymnasiums su Ciistrin, 1911-1912, S. 14, und die an diesen Stellen angefuhrte 
weitere Litteratur. 

° Vel. Fredrich, a.a.O., S. 14, auch iiber die Attribute in den Hinden. 

°Im Gegensatze zu Fredrich, a.a.O., der in ihr die Andeutung des siderischen 
Charakters des Stieres sieht. 

‘Lajard, Monumenti dell Instituto, 1V, Taf. XIII, 9 = Cook, a.a.O., S. 209, 
Fig. 155d, Ward, a.a.0, S. 411, No. 1310. 
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schlangen und der Fliigel in orientalischen Bildern.'. Und auch 
die Verbindung mit dem dariiber aufsteigenden Gotte ist nur 
eine r6mische Umbildung einer alten orientalischen Komposition. 
Denn so erheben sich auf mesopotamischen und von ihnen 
abhaingigen persischen Denkmialern Schamasch, Assur und 
Ahuromazda in halber Gestalt aus oder iiber der durch einen 
gefliigelten Reif oder eine Scheibe wiedergegebenen Sonne.” 
Sehr richtig hat Fredrich® bemerkt, dass die Stiere auf dem 
Bronzerelief das Sternbild des Tierkreises bezeichnen. Aus 
ihm “stieg ftir die Babylonier die Sonne einst im Friihjahr, und 
wie sie meinten, auch am Schépfungsmorgen und an jedem 
Morgen empor.” Wir werden also ohne weiteres auch in dem 
Zeichen unseres Ringes die Sonne erkennen. Als eine von 
vielen feinen Strahlen umgebene Scheibe erscheint sie zum 
Beispiel auf den Miinzen der von dem grammatischen Son- 
derlinge Alexarchos, dem Bruder des Kassandros, auf der 
Akte gegriindeten Stadt Uranopolis.* Der Liéwe ist wegen 


1 Als eine Vorstufe der Darstellung diurfen wir vielleicht das Bild eines assyrischen 
Cylinders in Berlin betrachten: O. Weber, a.a.0., No. 268a. 

2-Vegl. z.B., Lajard, a.a.0., Taf. XIII, 28, 31, 30, 33; Jastrow, a.a.0., Nos. 49, 
50, Text Sp. 36 mit Verweisungen, No. 56, Sp. 42, ferner Ward bei Jastrow, Sp. 108 f., 
zu Nos. 200, 205, 215, 217 (vgl. auch 222, Gott in der Mondsichel), und Ward, Sead 
Cylinders, S.i224 238 £, 251 £, 338° ff.,.367, 385; 3965.)Weber; a.a,O%, Nos:.464) 
464a, 475, 506; Cook, a.a.O., S. 207 ff, Fig. 152, 153, 155, besonders Fig. 154, in 
Kilikien vom Satrapen Tiribazos geprigte Munzen (Head, a.a.0., S. 722, 724, 728, 
73°): es 

a Sehr beachtenswert ist die Ubernahme des Typus durch die griechische oder 
etruskische Glyptik. Ein Skarabaius der fruheren Sammlung Cook (Cecil H. Smith 
and C. Amy Hutton, Catalogue of the Antiquities, Greek, Etruscan and Roman, in the 
Collection of the Late Wyndham Francis Cook, Esgre., London, 1908, S. 16, No. 49, 
Taf. II) zeigt einen mit dem Oberkorper uber die geflugelte Sonnenscheibe emporragenden 
beschwingten Damon, dessen Geschlecht nicht deutlich ist. Die Arme sind nach den 
Seiten ausgestreckt. Die grosse gekrummte Nase gibt dem Gesichte ein hissliches 
Aussehen (etwa Gorgo?). Vom Schidelbogen gehen Spitzen aus (gestraubte Haare 
oder Strahlen ?). Uber die mit Chiton bekleidete Brust laufen Kreuzbander. 

3 A.a.O., S. 14 mit Hinweis auf Jensen, Die Kosmologie der Babylonier, S. 63, 
88, 93, 504. In der Beziehung auch auf den Mond kann ich Fredrich nach dem oben 
Gesagten nicht folgen. 

4 Head, a.a.0., S. 206; B.M.C., AZacedonia, S. 133 f.; Berlin, Kgl. Museen, 
Beschreibung der antiken Miinzen, Il, S. 162, 1, Taf. VI, 56; Cook, a.a.O., S. 2go f,, 
Fig. 210; Svoronos, &.C.H., XVIII (1894), S. 106; schone Exemplare bei Hirsch, 
Auktionskatalog XIII, Sammlung griech. Munzen aus dem Nachlass eines bekannten 
Archaologen, Nos. 990-993, Taf. XIV, Katalog XXI, Sammlung Weber, I, Nos. 1158, 
1159, Taf. XIV. Zu Alexarchos vgl. Herakleides Lembos bei Athen, III, 98e = 
Fi7L.G., Wil, S. 169, 5; Strabo, VII, 35. Fur das Munzbild beachtenswert ist die 
Stelle bei Clemens, Procr., IV, cap. 54 = p. 16,17, S.: ré we det xarahéyew *“AdrCEapyxov ; 
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seiner feurigen Natur seit uralter Zeit im Orient das Tier der 
Sonne. Wenn sie in seinem Zeichen steht, entwickelt sie ihre 
héchste Kraft. Im Léwen ging sie nach dem gewéhnlichen 
Glauben bei der Geburt der Welt auf, er ist also in der astrolo- 
gischen Sprache ihr “Haus.” * Wie auf dem Dolichenusrelief die 
Stiere, so werden wir auch auf dem Ringe den Léwen, den 
Trager” der Sonne, als das Sternbild fassen. Der andere Trager, 
das Pferd, scheint nach seiner verschiedenen Vélkern gelaufigen 
nahen Beziehung zum Sonnengotte® keiner weiteren Erklarung 
zu bediirfen. Aber die eben ausgesprochene Deutung des 
Lowen empfiehlt, auch sein Gegenstiick am Himmel zu suchen. 
Nun liegt im Tierkreise dem Lowen gegeniiber der Wasser- 
mann,* in den die Sonne in der Mitte des Januar tritt. Offen- 
bart sie in jenem ihre Macht, so bedeutet das Verweilen 
im Wassermanne ihre Schwiche, aber auch den Beginn des 
Aufstieges zu neuer Kraftentfaltung. So sind diese beiden 
Sternbilder die wichtigen Stationen im Kreislaufe der Sonne. 


ypapparikds ovTos THv émuoTHNV yeyoves, ws toTopet “Apiotos 6 Sadapinos, abrov 
katecxnparilev eis “HAxov. 

1 Macrob., Somn. Seip. 1, 21, 24 £3 Saturna, 1, 21,716 ise eee 
conviv., 1V, 5,6; Aelian., de nat. an., V, 39, und XXI, 7; Joh. Lyd., de mens., 1, 20; 
Tertullian., adv. Marcionem, I, 13. Vgl. weiteres bei Jensen, a.a.O., S. 66, 478; 
Jeremias, in Roschers AZyth. Lex., II, Sp. 253 ff.; Cumont, ebenda II, Sp. 3041, und 
Textes et monuments figurés relatifs aux mystéres de Mithra, 1, S. 79 fF, 101 f£.; 
Dieterich, Abraxas, S. 58 ff.; Thiele, Antike Himmelsbilder, S. 68, 70 ; Cook, a.a.O., 
S. 230 f., 571, Anm. 2, 625 f. Uber die “‘ Hauser” der Planeten, besonders das 
“ Haus” der Sonne vgl. Macrob., Saturn., I, 12, 10, und 21, 16; Servius zu Verg. Georg., 
I, 33; Aelian., de mat. an., XII, 7; Cumont, Zexées, ect., I, S. 102, 2; Boll, Sphaera, 
S. 203, Anm. I, 233 f., 333, und “ Sternglaube und Sterndeutung”? (dus Matur und 
Geisteswelt, No. 638), 8. 74, 80; Cook, a.a.O., S. 231 mit Anm. 3. 

*Macrobius, Somn. Sci~., I, 21, 24, braucht das Wort gestare: ‘‘cancro 
gestante tunc lunam.”’ Vgl. aus dem Kreise der agyptischen Kunst antithetisch gestellte 
Lowen, die zwischen sich die Sonnenscheibe tragen, bei Prinz, A/torientalische Symbolth, 
S. 20, Typ. V, 1, Taf. IV, 5, 3, auch den persischen Stein bei De Ridder, Collection 
de Clercq, VII, No. 2505, Taf. XVI. 

® Rapp, Roschers Myth. Lex., I, Sp. 1998 f£.; Cook, aa.O., S. 333 ff, mit 
Litteraturverweisen. Fur die Perser: Clemen, ‘‘Die griechischen und _lateinischen 
Nachrichten uber die persische Religion” (Religionsgeschichtle Versuche und Vorarbetten, 
XVII, 1), S. 60 f., 76 f., 82 £, 149; auch Cumont, Zexées, ect., I, S. 126, 360, II, S. 
61, mit Anm. 6 (aus Dion Chrys, XXXVI, 41). Vgl. ferner Dussaud, Rev. azch., - 
1903, I, S. 369 ff. ; Dolger, ‘Sol Salutis” (Ziturgiegeschichtl. Forschungen, Heft 4/5), 

. 2, 18 Anm. 1 29 Anm. 5. Auf dem assyrischen Relief von Malthaia mit der 
Gotterprozession steht der Sonnengott Schamasch auf einem geziumten Pferde (Perrot- 
Chipiez, a.a.O., Il, S. 642 ff., Fig. 313, und Ofter abgebildet). 

*Macrobius, Somn. Scip., 1, 12, 4: “ Aquarius adversus Leoni est et illo oriente 

mox occidit.”’ 
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Fiir die bildliche Darstellung in der Art, die wir auf dem 
Dolichenusrelief sehen, eignet sich nun die Gestalt des Wasser- 
mannes nicht so gut, wie die der vierftissigen Tiere im Zodiacus. 
Aber jenem liegt das Vorderteil des Pferdes, das spiter als Pegasos 
gedeutet wurde, ganz nahe.’ Dieses wurde nun mit dem Lowen 
vereinigt, wobei die enge Verbindung des Pferdes mit der 
Sonne iiberhaupt gewiss auch wesentlich mitgesprochen hat.? 
Wenn auf unserem Ringe dasselbe Zeichen zweimal angebracht 
ist, so sollen damit, falls es sich nicht um eine mechanische 


1 Aratus, Phaenom., V, 281 ff., 693 ff.; Boll, Sphaerva, S. 117, 119. Beachte 
auch Pferdevorderteil mit Stern auf Munze von Rhaukos: Svoronos, 4.C.H., XVIII 
1894, S. 119, Fig. 41 (vgl. S. 124). 

* Wie hier die tragenden Gestalten Sternbilder sind, so auch der doppelte Capri- 
cornus auf den oben genannten Kameen und Miinzen (vgl. S. 444 Anm., 1-3), deren 
Bild erst durch die Verbindung mit den betreffenden Gruppen unseres Ringes und des 
Reliefs von Komlod in seiner vollen Bedeutung klar wird, und Steinbock und Stier auf 
den Berliner Pasten mit Ceres (S. 443 Anm. 5, vgl. Furtwingler, a.a.0., zu No. 3612). 
Letzterer deutet wohl auf die Ludi Cereales, 12.-19. April hin, jener vielleicht auf die 
am 13. Dezember abgehaltene Feier fur Tellus und Ceres in Carinis (vgl. Marquardt- 
Wissowa, Rom. Staatsverwaltung, Ill, S. 216). 

Es sei ferner darauf hingewiesen, dass auch die griechische Darstellung des von 
vorn gesehenen Heliosgespannes mitunter zu zwei an einander stossenden Pferdevorder- 
teilen und dem von Strahlen umgebenen Helioskopfe zwischen ihnen zusammenschrumpft, 
eine Bildung, von der nur noch ein kleiner Schritt zu der oben behandelten ist. Den 
Anfang zeigen die Phalera aus Elis im Brit. Museum (Marshall, Catalogue of Jewellery, 
No. 2108,) Taf. XL; 7.77.5, XEX, 1909, S..160; Fig. 3); Cook, a.a.0,, S. 336, Taf. 
XXIV) und die der Sammlung Nelidow (Pollak, Klassisch-antike Goldschmiedearbetten, 
No. 533, laf. 20). Weiter fortgeschritten ist die Entwicklung auf einer Phalera aus 
Sudrussland (Jsvestija der Kais. Archaol. Kommuission, Heft 29, S. 39, Fig. 45) und 
ganz vollzogen ist sie auf Erzeugnissen der kalenischen Reliefkeramik (Pagenstecher, Die 
calenische Reliefkeramtk, S. 22, No. 1, Taf. VI, S. 76, No. 115. Omphalosschale im 
Museum von Sévres, Rev. avch., 1, 1844, 8. 779, Taf. XIX, 3). Dass solche Bildungen 
schon fruher vorkommen, zeigt der altgriechische Goldring im Brit. Museum (Marshall, 
Catalogue of Finger Rings, No. 31, Taf. 1). Auch eine Elektronpragung von Kyzikos 
mag verglichen werden (v. Fritze, (Vomisma, VII, 1912, Taf. IV, 35). Den Verlauf 
der bildlichen Tradition im Gebiete der jungeren orientalischen Kunst zeichnet Herzfeld, 
“Der Thron des Khosré,” Jahrbuch der Preuss. Kunstsammlungen, XLI, S. 105 ff. 

Auf dem Boden eines grossen attischen ‘Tonkessels des alteren schwarzfigurigen 
Stiles von der Akropolis (Graef, Die antiken Vasen von der Akropolis zu Athen, 1, No. 
606, Taf. 32) sind um ein Rund die Vorderteile dreier Lowen und dreier gezdumter 
Pferde mit einander wechselnd angeordnet. Nach der untergeordneten Stelle, an der 
diese Komposition hier erscheint, mogen wir annehmen, dass sie nur noch dekorative 
Bedeutung hat. Anders aber ist es, wenn dieselben Tierprotomen um ein Gorgoneion 
gestellt als Schildzeichen auf einer unsignierten Vase des Amasis in Berlin erscheinen 
(Adamek, “ Unsignierte Vasen des Amasis,” Prager Studien, V,'Taf. I. Vegl. auch das 
Bruchstiick einer Preisamphora bei Graef, a.a.0., II, No. 923a, Taf. 59). Da mochte 
man doch vielleicht an das von der Triskelis umgebene Gorgoneion auf sizilischen 
Miunzen des Agathokles und an dhnliche Gebilde auf spanischen Munzen und einer 
punischen Stele denken, die man mit der Sonne in Verbindung bringt (Cook, a.a.O., S. 
307 ff.; Furtwangler in Roschers AZyth, Lex., I, Sp. 1726 £1). 
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Wiederholung handelt, wohl die beiden Hilften der Sonnenbahn 


ausgedriickt werden. Eigentlich erwarten wir der Sonne gegen- 
iiber den Mond. 7 

Die Zierstreifen an den Langseiten des Rechteckes gehéren 
in formaler Hinsicht zu den aus der Reihung der Bliiten und 
Knospen des Lotos entwickelten Schmuckbindern.’ Da aber 
die Buckeln, die die Knospen vertreten, gegentiber den Bliiten so 
auffallend stark betont sind, kénnte man denken, dass ihnen 
eine besondere, tiber das Ornamentale hinausgehende Bedeutung 
zukommt. Ich méchte ftir sie an die ihnen so dhnlichen 
Kugelreihen oder Sternbinder, die auf assyrischen Bildwerken 
namentlich an der Lehne des Ischtarthrones angebracht sind, 
erinnern.? Eine merkwiirdige Parallele auch zu der ganzen 
Anordnung des Ringbildes scheinen zwei sehr alte orientalische 
Tonnachbildungen von Kapellen zu bieten, die eine im Heilig- 
tume des Gottes Enlil in Nippur gefunden,’ die andere in einem 
Grabe der friihgrakophénikischen Periode zu Amathus.* Die 
Ubereinstimmung beider Stiicke ist so gross, dass man ftir sie 
denselben Herstellungsort annehmen muss. Jenes enthialt das 
roh ausgefiihrte Bild des Gottes, dieses das einer wohl weib- 
lichen Gottheit (etwa seiner Gemahlin Ninlil?). Auf der 
rechteckigen Umrahmung ist tiber dem Bilde der mit der Sonne 
vereinigte Halbmond, an den Seitenleisten je eine Reihe knopf- 
artiger Scheiben aufgesetzt. Auch sie médgen mit den oben 
genannten Sternreihen in Verbindung gebracht werden. 

Das Beiwerk des Ringbildes weist uns also mit allem 
Nachdrucke nach dem Osten, der alten Heimat des Sonnen- und 


1Vegl. Galerie Bachstitz, UW, S. 4, zu No. 6, und S. 18 B, Anm.*). 

2 Relief von Malthaia, s. oben S. 446 Anm. 3 ; Stele des Asarhaddon von Send- 
schirli in Berlin (A@ittheilungen aus den orientalischen Sammlungen, XI, v. Luschan, 
‘‘Ausgrabungen von Sendschirli,’ I, S. 18, Fig. 4, Taf I; neue Zeichnung bei 
Weissbach, ‘‘ Die Denkmaler und Inschriften an der Mundung des Nahr el-Kelb,”’ 
Wissenschaftl. Veroffentlichungen des deutsch-turkischen Denkmalschutzskommandos, 
herausgeg. von Th. Wiegand, Heft 6, S, 27, Abb. 10; ferner Jastrow, a.a.O., Nos. 48, 
204; Gressmann, Altortentalische Texte und Bilder zum alten Testamente, II, Abb. 
70, 91, 104 ; O. Weber, a.a.O., No. 465. Auch an die haufig vorkommende Wieder- 
gabe des Siebengestirns durch einfache Kugeln sei erinnert (Ward, a.a.O., S. 410 f.). 

8 Jetzt im Museum der University of Pennsylvania: Clay, Zight on the Old 
Testament from Babel, §. 103, darnach bei Jastrow, a.a.O., No. 9, Sp. 5. Vel. Val. 
Miller, 4zh. Aizt., XXXXIII (1918), S. 159 t., Abb. 3. 

4 Ohnefalsch- Richter, a.a.O., Taf. CXCIX, 1, 2, S. 480 f. Die Fundumstinde 
dieses Stuckes sprechen wohl gegen allzu fruhe Ansetzung des anderen. 
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Sternkultes. Diirfen wir nun auch die von solchen Symbolen 
umgebene Frau dort suchen? Die zeitliche Ansetzung des 
Ringes ergibt sich aus der Ubereinstimmung seiner Form mit 
einem im Berliner Antiquarium befindlichen Exemplare, das 
einen Stein mit dem Bilde des Sextus Pompeius von der Hand 
des Agathangelos enthalten hat.t Die Ringform gehért also 
dem Ende der rémischen Republik und der friihen Kaiserzeit 
an. Nun spielte wahrend der Regierung des Augustus im 
Partherreiche eine Frau eine hervorragende und verhingnisvolle 
Rolle: Musa, die Gemahlin des Kénigs Phraates IV Sie 
war eine italische Sklavin, die Augustus selbst dem K6nige mit 
anderen reichen Geschenken geschickt hatte. Durch ihre Reize 
wusste sie bald dessen Herz zu gewinnen, und als sie von ihm 
Mutter eines Sohnes, des spiaiteren Phraates V. (Phraatakes), 
geworden war, wurde sie zur rechtmassigen Gattin erhoben. 
Ihr Einfluss auf den Gemahl war so gross, dass er auf ihr 
Betreiben seine alteren Sdhne als Geiseln nach Rom schickte, 
ihren eigenen Sohn aber zum Thronfolger bestimmte. Auch 
jetzt war der Ehrgeiz der Frau noch nicht gestillt. Sie half 
dem Prinzen, dem der Vater zu lange lebte, bei dessen Beseiti- 
gung (3/2 vor Chr.) und wurde endlich des Sohnes Gemahlin ° 
und Mitregentin. Doch die Empérung der Grossen gegen den 
Unebenbiirtigen und gegen die Auslanderin bereitete der Herr- 
lichkeit ein jahes Ende (3/4 nach Chr.). Die Miinzen zeigen 
auf der Vorderseite das Bild des Sohn-Gemahles, auf der 


1 Furtwingler, Beschreibung der geschnittenen Steine, No. 6984, mit Abbildung 
der Form und Angabe der Litteratur, Taf. 52; ders, Die antiken Gemmen, I, Taf. 
XLVII, 40, und Archaol. Jahrbuch, III, 1888, S. 123 ff, uber den Ring S. 126 = 
Kleine Schriften, U1, 8. 167 ff, 170. Der Ring ist auch hohl und war einst mit einer 
Masse gefullt. Der Stein ist jetzt herausgenommen und modern gefasst. 

2 Josephus, Antigu. Jud., XVIII, 4,2. Vel. Spiegel, Evanische Altertumskunde, 
III, S. 128 ff ; Gutschmid, Geschichte Trans und seiner Nachbarlander von Alexander 
dem Grossen bis sum Untergang der Arsaciden, 8. 116 ff. ; Justi, “Geschichte Irans ”, 
in Geiger und Kuhn, Grundriss der tranischen Philologie, I, S. 503; Gardthausen, 
Augustus und seine Zeit, 1, S. 1129, 1140 ff., II, S. 740 f, 753; Greek Coins in the 
Brit. Museum, Wroth, Parthia, S. xl f.; Head, Azst. num.*, 8. 820. 

8’ Zur Beurteilung dieses Schrittes, den Josephus fur einen dem Vatermorde 
gleichzuachtenden Greuel ansieht, vgl. Gutschmid, a.a.0., S. 118, und Gardthausen, 
a.a.O., I, S. 1141. Nach dem Awesta galt eine solche Ehe fur besonders verdienstlich, 
und es ist anzunehmen, dass Phraates durch strenge Befolgung seiner Lehren sich die 
Zuneigung des Volkes, besonders der Priester erwerben wollte. Siehe im allgemeinen 
Spiegel, a.a.O., II, S. 300, III, S. 678 £, und Clemen, a.a.O., Index unter “ Verwand- 
tenheirat,”” besonders S. 65, mit Litteratur in Anm. 5. 
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Riickseite das der Konigin, geschmiickt mit reicher Krone und 
Diadem und versehen mit der Umschrift Ocaés Ovpavias— 
Movons Baordicons.' Mit dieser Thea Urania ist natiirlich die 
persische Himmelsgéttin gemeint, Anahita oder gricisiert 
Anaitis, die auch Herodot (I, 131) als Odpavin bezeichnet. Ihr 
Wesen war bereits in achimenidischer Zeit durch semitische 
Gottheiten stark beeinflusst.2 Vor allem scheint ihre bildliche 
Vorstellung aus der babylonischen Kunst entlehnt zu sein.’ 
Nach ihren verschiedenen Eigenschaften wurde sie dann in der 
Beriihrung mit der hellenischen oder hellenisierten Welt bald 
der Artemis, bald der Aphrodite* und auch noch anderen 
Gottheiten angeglichen. Diese altiranische, semitisierte, hellen- 
isierte Gottin sollte also Musa ftir die verschiedenen Untertanen 
des Reiches auf Erden verkérpern. Solche Vergéttlichung des 
Herrschers kannten die alten Perser allerdings nicht, aber es 
finden sich bei ihnen namentlich in der Verehrung des Hvarend 
des Kénigs, des ihm eigenen himmlischen Lichtglanzes, gewisse 
Ansiatze, die auf diesen Weg ftihren konnten.? Und sie mégen 


1Gutschmid, a.a.O., S. 116, mit Anm. 5, dem Wroth, a.a.O., S. xli, folgt, 
verbindet offenbar Motoa mit Otpavia, wogegen die Anordnung der Inschrift wie auch 
sprachliche Grunde sprechen. Eine Parallele zu der Fassung der Aufschrift bietet die 
auf Munzen der syrischen Konigin Kleopatra: BaowWioons KAcorarpas @eas Evernpias 
(Wroth, a.a.O. ; Head, a.a.0., S. 769). 

2 Windischmann, “ Die persische Anahita,” Adbhandlungen der Bayr. Akad. d. 
Wrissensch., 1. Cl., VII. Bd., 1. Abteil., Munchen, 1856 (mir gegenwartig nicht zugin- 
glich). Gutschmid, AZ Schriften, III, S. 263 ff. (Besprechung der vorhergehenden 
Schrift), vgl. auch S. 190 ff. Spiegel, aa.O., II, S. 54 ff. Ed. Meyer in Roschers 
Myth. Lex., I, Sp. 330 ff, unter Anaitis; Hofer, ebenda III, Sp. 2060 ff., unter 
Persike. Cumont, Zextes et monuments, I, S. 148 ff., 230 ff, und ofter, ders. in Pauly- 
Wissowa, I, Sp. 2030 f, unter Anaitis, und in Hastings, Zxcyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics, 1, S. 414 f, unter Anahita, ferner Rev. avch., 1905, I, S. 24 ff Clemen, 
a.a.O., Index unter Anahita. Allotte de la Fuye, “‘ Monnaies de l’Elymaide,” Dédégation 
en Perse, Mémoires, VIII, S. 191 ff. Sarre in Sarre-Herzfeld, Jranische Felsreliefs, 
S. 84 ff Strzygowski, Die Baukunst der Armenier und Europa, 8. 634 £. 

$'Vgl. die in der vorhergehenden Anmerkung angefiihrte Litteratur. Wie Ischtar 
mitunter von Sternennimbus umgeben, auf einem Lowen oder Greifen stehend erscheint 
(Ward, a.a.0., S. 248 ff, 384), so sehen wir auf einem schonen persischen Cylinder aus 
Sudrussland (Compte-rendu, 1882, Taf. V,:3, S. 64) eine Gottin, in der Furtwangler, 
Ant. Gemmen III, S. 120, Abb. 81) gewiss mit Recht Anahita erkennt. 

* Vel. ausser Herodot besonders Berossos bei Clemens, Protrept., V, 65, 3, und 
bei Agathias, de rebus Justint, II, 24 = Muller, AG., Il, S. 498, Frg. 2; 508, Fre. 
eo: Clemen, /ontes histore religionis persica, S. 64, 101; Jamblich bei Photius, 

161. 94. 

» Spiegel, a.a.O., II, S. 42 ff, III, S. 596 fF, 600 ; Cumont, Zextes e¢ monuments, 
I, S. 284 f.; Kaerst, Geschichte des Hellenismus, 1, 2. Aufl, S. 476, mit Anm. 1 ; 
Clemen, Die griech. und lat. Nachrichten uber die pers. Religion, S. 95, mit Anfuhrung 
der Litteratur, 131, 175, 180, 193, 197. 
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sich schon in der Achimenidenzeit durch die Beriihrung mit 
den unterworfenen Vélkern, den Semiten Mesopotamiens und 
den Agyptern, denen jene Vorstellung des Kénigs i: eines 
sichtbaren Gottes seit uralten Zeiten gelaufig war,’ weiter 
entwickelt haben. In der Zeit der Arsakiden und der Sassani- 
den war der Glaube jedenfalls auch den Iraniern nicht mehr 
fremd.* Ausser den genannten Einfliissen hat bei seinem 
Einwurzeln gewiss auch das Beispiel der hellenistischen 
Fiirstenhéfe * mitgewirkt. 

Vergleichen wir nun die Praigungen* mit dem _ Bilde 
unseres Ringes, so ergeben sich auffallende Ubereinstimmungen. 
Wir miissen allerdings dabei von den griechischem Stile naher 
stehenden Tetradrachmen absehen und uns an die barbarischen 
Typen der Drachmen halten (Taf. XIV, 7; 2 :1).? Das tiber 
dem Nacken schematisch zu einer Schnecke aufgerollte Haar 
erklart uns diese Partie am Kopfe des Ringes.© Auch der die 


1 Christliebe Jeremias, ‘‘ Die Vergotterung der babylonisch-assyrischen Konige,” 
Der alte Orient, 19. Jahrg., Heft 3/4, 1919. 

2Vel. S. 450, Anm. 5, besonders Spiegel, III, S. 600, und Clemen. Auch auf 
den Arsakidenmunzen ist der Konig mitunter als @eds bezeichnet: Head, a.a.O., S. 
819; B.M.C., Parthia, §. 275 ff. 

3 Kornemann, ‘‘ Zur Geschichte der antiken Herrscherkulte,” Beztrage zur alten 
Geschichte, 1, 1902, S. 51 ff. ; besonders S. gt f., uber die Mischung iranischer und 
hellenistischer Vorstellungen in Kommagene. Kaerst, a.a.0., S. 476 ff. Gruppe, 
“‘Griechische Mythologie” (Iwan Muller, Handbuch, V, 2), S. 1503 ff Bevan in 
Hastings, Encyclopaedia, IV, S. 525 ff. 

4Tetradrachmen, Drachmen und Bronzemtinzen: A. v. Petrowicz, Avrsaciden- 
Miunzen (Katalog seiner Sammlung), S. 102 f., Nos. 16-19, Taf. XV, 9-12. B.M.C., 
Parthia, 8. 139 ff., Taf. XXIV. 

® Nach dem Exemplare des Brit. Museums, a.a.0., No. 25, Taf. XXIV, 2. 
Diesem Typus verwandt ist das Bild der Musa auf einer Granatgemme, Babelon, Za 
gravure en pierres fines §. 193, Fig. 145. 

° Vegi. zu dieser Stilisierung eine sicher parthische Gemme aus Cypern mit dem 
Bilde eines Mannes bei A. Palma di Cesnola, Salaminia, Taf. XV, 65, S. 124, 1 

Ich mochte nicht unterlassen, auf die grosse Ahnlichkeit der Haartracht und 
ihrer Wiedergabe an Werken der altorientalischen Kunst hinzuweisen. Man vergleiche 
zum Beispiel die Gottin Gula auf einem in Susa gefundenen Grenzsteine (Délégation en 
Perse, Mémotres, 1, 8. 170 ff., Taf. XIV), besonders aber hethitische Skulpturen aus 
Sendschirli: AZittetlungen aus den orientalischen Sammlungen, Berlin, XIII, v. Luschan, 
Ausgrabungen, us.w., Heft III, S. 207, Abb. 98; S. 218, Abb. 43, Taf. XXXXIZ; 
S. 222, Abb. 122, 123. Ausser dem hinten spiralformig aufgerollten Haare erscheint 
die halbkugelige Kopfbedeckung, auf dem Grenzsteine von Susa auch die Locke vor dem 
Ohre (vgl. unten). Dieselbe hat auch eine Sphinx von Sendschirli (a.a.0., Heft IV, 
S. 331, Abb. 240, Taf. LV) und noch die Gottin auf einem sassanidischen Relief von 
Naksch i Rustem (Sarre-Herzfeld, a.a.0., S. 84, Abb. 38. Vgl. unten S. 452, Anm, 3). 
Ich mochte solche Ubereinstimmungen nicht fiir zufallig halten. 
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Wange tiberschneidende Haken erscheint auf diesen Miinzen. 
Er bedeutet eine kleine Locke, nicht den Ohrring, wie eine 
Vergleichung mit den Tetradrachmenstiicken lehrt, auf denen 
dieser neben jener deutlich zu erkennen ist.’ Auf dem Ring- 
bilde trigt die Frau allerdings nicht die hohe Krone, sondern 
eine halbkugelige, reich verzierte Kopfbedeckung, bei der wir 
oben an die Tracht byzantinischer Kaiserinnen gedacht haben. 
Diese hat aber schon Delbriick aus dem Orient hergeleitet 
gerade unter Hinweis auf parthische Darstellungen.* Besonders 
wichtig ist es endlich, dass auf einigen Pragungen die Buckeln, 
die das Diadem? schmiicken, wieder von den Bliitenbogen 


1 Besonders an dem Stticke bei Petrowicz, a.a.0., No. 17, Taf. XV, 10. Vel. die 
vorhergehende Anmerkung. 

2 Rom, Mitt. XXVIII (1913), S. 352. Diese Kopfbedeckung erinnert auch an die 
reich geschmickte Tiara, die mitunter der Partherkonig auf den Munzentragt. Ahnlich 
ist ferner die der Bronzefigur einer nackten Gottin aus romischer Zeit, die aus Meso- 
potamien stammt und als Gerategriff gedient hat. Strzygowski (a.a.0., S. 638, Abb. 
635, 636) sieht in ihr Anahita—man konnte sie ebensogut Astarte nennen—und erinnert 
an die Kopftracht der byzantinischen Kaiserinnen. Vgl. auch oben S. 451, Anm. 6. 

3 Der Kopfschmuck, den Musa auf den Munzen tragt, besteht aus zwei Teilen, 
einem reich mit Edelsteinen und Perlen besetzten hohen, leicht konischen Gebilde und 
einem deutlich absetzenden breiten Stirnreife, an dem die hinten zu grosser Schleife 
gebundenen Binder befestigt sind. Die Bogenreihe scheint zu letzterem zu gehoren, 
dafur spricht die Form des Diademes, das der Sassanide Schapur I (238-269 nach Chr.) 
auf dem schonen Steine des Gothaern Kabinets tragt (Furtwangler, Antzke Gemmen, I, 
Taf. L, 50, und LXI, 57, II, S, 245, dazu Nachtrag III, S. 459; Delbruck, Antcke 
Portrats, Taf. 59, 15, S. LXII). Sehr verwandt ist die Tracht der dem Konige Narses 
gegenuber stehenden Gestalt auf einem Felsrelief von Naksch i Rustem, die Sarre, a.a.O., 
S. 84 ff., zu Taf. IX und Abb. 38, sehr einleuchtend ftir Anahita erklart. Der obere Teil, 
die eigentliche Krone, hat die in der sassanidischen Zeit ubliche ausladende Form mit 
dem Zinnenrande, unten lauft wieder der Reif mit den Bogen um. Diese Zweiteilung 
des Kopfschmuckes entspricht ubrigens altorientalischem Brauche. Auch bei den Figuren 
des groszen Monumentes des Antiochos von Kommagene auf dem Nimrud Dagh ist das 
offenbar mit reichem Juwelenbesatze zu denkende breite Diadem deutlich von der hohen 
Tiara getrennt (vgl. Humann-Puchstein, Ressen in Kleinasien und Nordsyrien, 8. 254 
ff., 300, mit Anm. 4, Taf. XXIX ff.), 

Ich glaube, dass Musa jene Krone nicht als Konigin, sondern als Thea Urania 
trigt. Auf Bronzemunzen des Gotarzes (Petrowicz, a.a.0., S. 124, No. 52, Taf. XVIII, 
19; B.M.C., Parthia, 8. 172, No. 102 ff., Taf. XX VII, 18) erscheint auch mitunter der 
von einem konischen Aufsatze bedeckte Kopf einer Frau, die fur die Konigin gehalten 
wird. Es kann aber gerade so gut das Bild der Gottin selbst sein. Ebenso zeichnet der 
Polos hellenistische Furstinnen in ihrer gottlichen Eigenschaft aus. Jener cylindrische 
oder leicht kegelformige Schmuck ist nichts anderes als die alte Gotterkrone, wie sie 
Ischtar tragt. Von ihr ist sie auf Anahita ubergegangen. In diesem Zusammenhange 
ist auch die von Lukian gegebene Beschreibung der Kopfzier der Atargatis, jener 
groszen, der Ischtar wesensgleichen syrischen Gottin, deren Kultzentruam Bambyke- 
Hierapolis war, heranzuziehen (de Dea Syria, cap. 32. Vgl. Ed. Meyer, Roschers 
Myth. Lex., 1, Sp. 651; Cumont in Pauly-Wissowa, I, Sp. 18096, IV, Sp. 2236, 
V, Sp. 240; Paton in Hastings, Hcyclopaedia, ect., II, S. 164 ff ; Cook, a.a.O., 
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umgeben sind (vgl. Taf. XIV, 7). Es liegt also dasselbe 


Zierband vor, wie an den Seiten des Rahmens auf der Ringplatte. 
Professor Herzfeld erinnert mich daran, dass an der Krone des 
Dareios auf dem bekannten Felsrelief von Bisutun und ebenso 
an dem Diadem eines fragmentierten, in Babylon gefundenen 
Kopfes eines Gottes Rosettenscheiben mit stilisierten Bliiten 
wechseln.’ Bei diesen Beispielen handelt es sich vielleicht nur 
um das friiher erwahnte Ornament.? Dass bei dem parthischen 


S. 549 ff., 582 ff.): eri rH Kepadry axtivds Te hopéet Kal TUpyov Kal KeoTOv, TO Lovyny Ti¥ 
Oipavinv corpéovor. "Exroode dé 0! xpuads Te GAXOs TepiKéeTat Kal AiMou KapTa ToAUTENEES, 
Tov ot pev AEvKol, of Se DdaTadees, TOAAOL OE Olvwdees, TOAXOL SE Tupwdees. “Eri SE dvuNXes 
of Sapd@or woAXo! Kai bax Got kal cpdpaydot, TA Popéover Aiyvrrvot Kat Tvdot Kai Ai@iores 
kal. Myjdot kai “Appenor kal BaBvAwvor. To dé di pelovos Adyov ak.ov, TodTo dmynynoopat ° 
AiGov eri TH Kehoarn Popéet, Avxvis Kad€eTar, ovvoma SE Of TOU Epyou 7) TuVTLyXin. “Amo 
Tovtov ev vuxti oéAas ToAXOV azroAdprerat, b76 S€ ot 6 Vs Arras olov bd AVyvoLot haivera ° 
ev Hpepn S€ TO pev péyyos dobevée. “deny dé ever Kdpta tupddea. Besonders wichtig 
ist die Angabe, dass die Gottin auf dem Kopfe den Kestos trage, wie sonst die Urania, 
Man hat sie durch Interpretation oder Konjektur beseitigen wollen, da der Kestos doch 
kein Kopfschmuck sei (Cumont, a.a.O., IV, Sp. 2243, 123; Paton, a.a.O., S. 166, 
rechts unten ; Cook, a.a.0., S. 583, Anm. 1). Ganz mit Unrecht, denn sie wird voll- 
kommen bestatigt durch einige Stellen der merkwitirdigen hermetischen Schrift Kyranides 
(vgl. Christ-Schmid, Gesch. der griech. Litteratur,’ I, S$. 876). Es wird in orouxetoy K 
(Mély, Les lapidaires de Pantiquite et du moyen age, tome II, les lapidaires grecs, S. 26) 
unter anderem die Herstellung eines Amuletriemens beschrieben und zum Schlusse (§ 20) 
heisst es ausdrucklich: otrds éoti 6 rept tiv Kehadry ths Adpoditys Cwypadovpevos 7) 
trAagadpevos twas ws duddnua, 6 Kadetrar keords. Dann wird in § 24 ff. fortgefahren : 
éott O€ ov ETEpov oKeEdos, 0 hopotow at Baciticoa, THs Adpodirys, kal doa dvvavrat ot 
adAou Spoiws. Beim Besatze dieses Riemens spielen verschiedene Steine, die mit bes- 
timmten Bildern versehen sein mussen, eine Rolle ; an erster Stelle steht aber, wie oben 
am Kopfschmucke der Atargatis, der Lychnites (vgl. Babelon bei Daremberg-Saglio, 
Dictionnaire, U1, S$. 1465). Und schliesslich wird gesagt (S. 27, § 27): rodro TO puorypiov 
dhopotpevov evOcov rovet Tov HopotvTa Kat bd TavTwY TpocKVEtc Oat Kal TEBeTOau GE.ov ° 
roAXot € Tov Bacréwv evdobev atts hopodow % évTds TOD SLadHpaTos ws KETTOV, (va [1) 
i0 twos dpabr. Den um die Krone gelegten Kestos zeigt uns wohl das Bild der Atar- 
gatis auf Miinzen des syrischen Dynasten ‘Abdhadad von Bambyke (um 332 v. Chr. 
Vel. Roscher, Myth. Lex., I, Sp. 651 ; Head, a.a.O., S. 777), besser aber noch eine 
altsyrische, in Beirut gefundene Bronzestatuette einer sitzenden Gottin, die sich fruher in 
der Sammlung H. Hoffmann befand (Froehner, La collection H. Hoffmann, Verkaufs- 
katalog, Paris, Mai 1888, No. 367, Abb. S.94. Val. K. Muller, Dex Polos, S. 23, Form 
86) Sie trigt einen cylindrischen, oben durch rosettenartig eingekerbten Deckel ge- 
schlossenen Aufsatz (‘‘un kalathos, dont le haut est faconné en bouton cételé,” also kein 
Blattkranz, wie Muller glaubt), darum ist unten ein Reif mit grossen Buckeln, offenbar 
wieder Edelsteinen, gelegt, eine vortrefliche Parallele zum Schmucke der Musa. 

Es sei schliesslich darauf hingewiesen, dass auch die Urania auf den Munzen von 
Uranopolis (oben S. 445, Anm. 4) einen kegelférmigen, von einem Sterne gekronten 
Aufsatzt ragt. 

1 Sarre-Ferzfeld, a.a.0., S. 197, Abb. 91: A@ittetlungen der Deutschen Orient- 
geselischaft, Heft 3, 1899, S. 3, Abb. 2. 

2 Es ist jedoch nicht ausgeschlossen, dass auch diesen Zierstreifen eine tiefere 
Bedeutung zukommt. Auf dem hethitischen Relief von Saktsche-Gozu (Humann- 
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Diademe dagegen die auffallenden Buckeln, die wir uns am 
Originale als grosse Edelsteine denken werden, einen sinnvollen 
religidsen Schmuck darstellen, dafiir spricht die Wiederkehr des 
eigentiimlichen Motives neben dem Sonnenzeichen auf dem 
Ringbilde. Bekanntlich wurden die verschiedenen Edelsteine 
zu den einzelnen Planeten in Beziehung gebracht.’ Fiir die 
Umrahmung der Biiste tiberhaupt verweise ich schliesslich aut 
die gerade auf parthischen Pragungen beliebte Einschliessung 
des Bildes in ein durch die Schriftrethen begrenztes rechteckiges 
Feld. 

Unser Ring erweist sich demnach als eine parthische 
Arbeit. Seine Form setzt ihn in das Ende des letzten vorchrist- 
lichen oder den Anfang des ersten nachchristlichen Jahrhunderts. 
Fiir den hohen Rang der Dargestellten spricht die Tracht wie 
auch das umgebende bedeutsame Beiwerk. Ein Motiv desselben 
kehrt am Diademe der Konigin Musa auf Miinzen wieder. 
Nach all dem scheint es mir nicht zu gewagt, diese Frau, die 
wie keine andere in die Geschicke Parthiens eingegriffen hat, 
in dem Bildnisse des Ringes zu erkennen. Dass das Gesicht 
hier vollere Formen zeigt, als auf den Miinzen, fallt kaum 
ins Gewicht, wenn wir die kiinstlerische Stufe aller dieser 
Erzeugnisse in Betracht ziehen. Auch zwischen dem Typus 
der Drachmen und dem der Tetradrachmen bestehen ja nicht 
geringe Verschiedenheiten.” Jene die Ké6nigin begleitenden 


Puchstein, a.a.O., Taf. XLVII, und ofter abgebildet) werden die vier Rosetten neben 
dem Sonnenzeichen Planeten darstellen (Jeremias in Roschers Myth. Lex., IV, Sp. 52, 
unter “Ramman’’). Astralen Charakter mochte ich ihnen auch auf dem hethitischen 
Cylinder bei Furtwangler, Ant. Gemmen, I, Taf. I, 5 zuerkennen. Und wenn auf 
einem anderen Cylinder dieses Kreises (Ward, a.a.O., S. 411, No. 1308) neben vier 
Gottheiten ein senkrechtes Band von vier grossen, durch Blutenbogen umschlo:senen 
Rosetten (wie auf den oben genannten Diademen) erscheint, so handelt es sich gewiss 
nicht nur um ein nichtssagendes Ziermotiv. Noch in spater Zeit ist die Rosette Symbol 
der Planeten (Fredrich, a.a.O., S. 12). Fur die stilisierte Blute, die mit der Rosette 
verbunden wird, sei noch das eigentumlich gebildete Sonnenzeichen auf einem Grabrelief 
von Sendschirli aus der Zeit des Barrekub angefiihrt (v. Luschan, Ausgrad., IV, S. 325 
ff, Taf. LIV). An die geflugelte Scheibe setzt oben und unten ein solches pflanzliches 
Gebilde an. Auf den Diademen des Zeus Oromasdes und anderer Figuren des Monu- 
mentes vom Nimrud Dagh sind, worauf mich Herzfeld hinweist, die Bluten in bedeut- 
same geflugelte Blitze verwandelt (Humann-Puchstein, a.a.0., Taf. XXIX, 5, 6; 
XXXI, 1, 3; XXXIX, 1, 1a = Cook, a.a.0., S. 748, Fig. 546). 

1 Roscher, AZpth. Lex., II, Sp. 2533/34, unter “ Planeten.” 

2 Solche Beobachtungen lassen sich Ofter namentlich bei den Miinzen machen. 
Ich erinnere an die verschiedenen Bildnisse des Honorius, Amdtliche Berichte aus den 
As. Kunstsammlungen, XXXVI, No. 1, Okt. 1916, Sp. 38 f. 
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Himmelszeichen sind bei ihrem géttlichen Charakter als Thea 
Urania ganz am Platze. Nennt sich ja auch der sassanidische 
Grosskénig Schapur in einem Briefe an Konstantin “ particeps 
siderum, frater Solis et Lunae.”! Als Himmelsgottin trigt 
Musa auch vorn auf ihrer Haube das Zeichen der Sonne, und 
die Reihen der Ringelchen driicken vielleicht wieder Sterne 
aus.” 

Ein kleines historisches Monument diirfen wir also unseren 
Ring nennen, den ein Getreuer und Giinstling der Ké6nigin 
getragen haben mag. In Rom fitihrten unter Claudius die- 
jenigen, die freien Zutritt zum Kaiser hatten, als Zeichen dieses 
Rechtes einen Ring mit seinem goldenen Bilde.’ Es ist nicht 
undenkbar, dass dieser Brauch aus dem Orient gekommen war.’ 


1 Ammianus Marcellinus, XVII, 5, 2 = Clemen, Jovfes etc., S. 84. 

“Grosse Sterne schmiicken ofter die Tiara des Partherkonigs (vgl. B.M.C., 
Parthia, 8. LXXVI; Allotte de la Fuye, Dé/égation en Perse, Mémoires, VIII, S. 201 
f.), ebenso die des armenischen Konigs, auch des kommagenischen Herrschers (Cook, 
a.a.0., S. 749, Fig. 548-550). Die der phrygischen Mutze gleichenden Tiaren des 
Zeus Oromasdes und eines Ahnen des Antiochos vom Denkmale des Nimrud Dagh sind 
ganz mit Sternen besit (Humann-Puchstein, a.a.O., Taf. XXXVI, 1, S. 300, Taf. 
XXXIX, 1, S. 325 f.). Als ein schones hethitisches Beispiel nenne ich die rundliche, 
mit Sternscheiben gezierte Haube einer Gottin mit Spiegel auf einem Orthostaten des 
Burgtores von Sendschirli (Ausgrabungen, III, S. 218, Abb. 113, Taf. XXXXIJ = 
Ward, a.a.0., S. 263, No. 784). 

3 Plinius, Ast, mat., XXXIII 3, 41. Es mag auch an den Brauch im rémischen 
Heere der Kaiserzeit erinnert werden, nach dem verdienten Militirpersonen Ringe 
verlichen wurden. Erhaltene Stiicke mit dem Bilde des Kaisers sind wohl mit Recht 
damit in Verbindung gebracht worden (Marshall, Catalogue of Finger Rings, 8. XX f. ; 
Henkel, a.a.0., S. 331 ff., 335). Uber Gnadenerweisungen der orientalischen Herrscher 
vgl. im allgemeinen H. K. E. Kohler, A7lecne Schriften, VI, 8. 139 ff. 

Uber orientalische Einflusse im Zeremoniell der amici Augusti, Friedlander, 
Rom. Sittengeschichte, 9.-10. Aufl., IV, S. 56 ff; auch Ciccotti in Ruggiero, 
Dizionario epigrafico di antichita romane, I, S. 448, der Friedlinders Ansicht etwas 
einschranken will. 


SraaTLICHE Museen, 
Beruin, Januar 1922. 
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ADDENDUM. 


With reference to the inscription printed on p. 154, M. Grégoire writes (3rd 
May, 1923): “‘M. J. N. Bakhuizen van den Brink, dans son excellente etude De oud- 
christeligke Monumenten van Ephesus, Den Haag (The Hague), 1923, p. 64-65, 
Mmentionne notre inscription qui lui avait été communiquée avant la publication du 
Recueil. 11 renvoie 4 quelques travaux récents sur le proces de Jésus, notamment a 
celui de F. Doerr, Der Prozess Jesu in rechisgeschichtlicher Beleuchtung, Leipzig 1920, 
et au comm. du P. Lagrange, Z’ Evangile selon St Marc, 2° éd. Paris 1920. II ajoute 
tres judicieusement (p. 65): ‘Cette inscription est remarquable parce qu’elle semble 
insister sur les prérogatives de la métropole d’Ephése, fortement réduites des 372 (cf. 
Yinscr. 100 de notre Recueil); elle est remarquable encore a cause du fait que dix 
ans plus tard, entre 451 et 457, a la suite du concile de Chalcédoine, Smyrne, humiliée 
par le proconsul, sera émancipée, ecclésiastiquement, de l’autorité d’ i phése. at 
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Hermogenes, 346, 347, 349. Joubin, A., 427, 428, 430. 
Herod, 12, 115. Juba, 289, 

Herodotus, 56, 140, 396, 448. Judas, 66. 

Hesiod, 349, 422. Judeich, W., xxv, 268, 277, 278. 
Hestia, 255, 262. . Julian, 161. 

Hicks, E. L., 435, 437. Juliana, go. 

Hidi, 289. Juno, 218. 

Hidrieus, 208. Jupiter, xxxil. 

Hiero II, 377. F Dolichenus, 444, 446, 447. 
Hierokles, xx, 93, 320, 322. Justin I, 162-164. 

Hill, G. F., xxxvii, 207-224. ae hie G2; 

Hiller von Gartringen, F. Freih., 46, 428.| Justinian, 93, 160, 162, 164. 
Hipponax, 139. Juvenal, xxvii. 

Hipta, 257, 258. 

Hiram, 56. KAIBEL, G., 431, 434. 
Hirschfeld, O., 99. Kalinka, E., xxiii, 18, 197, 415, 416, 418. 
Hogarth, D. G., xvi, xviii, 225-238. Kambles, 139. 

Holl, C., 336. Kanda, 292. 

Holleaux, M., 211, 322, 359. Kandalanu, 169. 

Homer, xix, xxvli, 274, 276, 349, 366, 395.| Kandaules, 139, 292, 293. 
Homo, L., 106. Karolides, P., 400. 

Homonoia, 305. Kassandros, 445. 

Honorius, 153. Kastor IT, 5. 

Horace, xviii, xxii, 137, 138. Katmaros, 76. 

Hormisdas, 159, 161, 164. Keil, J., 46, 239-266, 345, 361, 402. 
Hortice eA xis xxix: Kephisodotos, 409, 410. 

Hosios Dikaios, 255, 262, 264, 265. Kessé, 395. 

Hrozny, F., 141, 168-170, 172, 174, 391.| Khatebinus, 394. 

Hulli, 286. Kiakki, 286. 

Hygieia, 255, 262, 408. Kiepert, H., 267, 268, 277. 
Hypereides, 438. Kiepert, R., 95, 105. 

Hypsiste, Thea, 255, 262. Kikkuli, 393. 


Hypsistos, Theos, 60, 89, 255, 262, 263. Kirua, 288, 289. 
Kondakof, N., xix, xx. 


IpA MaAkzza, 23. Konon, Aur., 204, 205. 

Ignatius, 89, 339, 340. Kore, 408. 

Imbert, J., 19. Koriskos, 280. 

Imen, 82. Kotys, 427, 429, 430. 

Imhoof-Blumer, F., 8, 210, 218, 220, 223,| Kretschmer, P., 139, 140. 
224, 350. Kroisos. See Croesus. 

Indra, 175. Kudrehila, rg. 

Ippel, W., 359. Kihner, R., 417. 

Ishkallu, 291, 292. Kugler, F. X., 168, 170, 

IStar, 291, 194, 448. Kumer, 395. 

IStar-Attis, 140. Kybele, xiii, 64, 65, 221, 305. 

Itamenes, 373. Kypris, 251. 

James (Saint), xxi. LABARNAS. See Tlabarnas. 

Jason, 19. Lagarde, P. de, 139. 


Jesus Christ, xxii, xxvi, xxx, xxxiii, | Lale (Lalli), 228, 284, 285. 

XXXVii, 78, 158, 328, 339, 340, 351. Lanciani, R., xxvi. 
John (Saint), xxv, xxvii, 314. Lanckororiski, Count, 195, 196, 198-206. 
Josephus, 171. Lane-Poole, S., xviii. 
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Lang, A., Xx. 

Langdon, S., 180. 

Laodike (three), 190-193. 

Lardys, Constantinus, 161. 

Laum, B., 432. 

Lazarus (Saint), 133. 

Leaf, W., 267-281, 345, 362. 

Leake, W. M., 3, 268. 

Le Bas, Ph., xviii, 47, 48, 431, 435. 

Leo I, 38, 39, 48. 

Leontios, 76. 

Lepsius, J., XxXxil. 

Le Quien, M., 156. 

Lethaby, W. R., 53, 54. 

Leto, 255, 262, 265. 

Lewin, T., xxiv. 

Libanius, 31, 32, 50, 151, 152, 154. 

Licinius, 61. 

Liebenam, W., xviii. 

Liermann, O., 425. 

Limnios, N., 430. 

Lisco, H., 122. 

Littmann, E., 139-143, 148. 

Loeb Collection, 407. 

Loisy, A. F., 158, 340. 

Long, G., 418. 

Lucian, 96, 97. 

Lucius Verus, 99, 103, 247. 

Liiders, O., 435, 436. 

Luke (Saint), xxii, xxix, xxx, Xxxiii, 
£24,0527,.150. 

Luynes Collection, 443. 

Lydus, Ioannes, 381. 

Lykomedes, 8. 

Lysimachos, 211, 212, 278, 279, 360, 375, 
387. 


MA, 255, 262, 265. 

Mackinlay, G., xxx. 

Mecenas, 137, 138. 

Magnus, 159-164. 

Mago, 377. 

Mahafty, J. P., 435, 437. 
Makarios Papas, 333, 335, 337: 
Makedonios (bishop), 59. 
Makedonios, 133. 

Makeros, 323. 

Malalas, J., 155, 163. 
Mammas, 323, 324. 

Mania, 277, 373, 375: 

Mannes, xxxviili. 

Mansi, G. D., 157, 161. 
Manuel Comnenus, xvi, xxxviii. 
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Marcellinus, 30, 31. 
Marcion, 123, 127. . 
Marcus Aurelius, 97, 99, 103, 217, 221, 
247. 
Marduk, 295. 
Marianus, Fl. Anastasius, 162. 
Marina, 159-162, 164. 
Mark (Saint), xxiv, 158. 
Marstrander, C., 141, 142. 
Maruttas (Marut), 175. 
Mary, the Virgin, xxviii, xxix. 
Mary, Queen of Scots, xxxii. 
Matthew (Saint), 158. 
Matti, 286, 287. 
Maurice, 163. 
Mauropus, J., 130. 
Maussollos, 207-209. 
Mayor, J. E. B., xxx. 
Mayser, E., 416, 428. 
Maximilla, 66. 
Maximinus Daia, 70, 222, 279. 
Meidias, 277, 278. 
Meillet, A., 140. 
Melanippe, 81. 
Meliton, 89. 
Men (Manes) with various epithets, 255- 
257, 262, 264, 265, 312. 
»,  Askaenos, Xxxiii. 
Menneas, 82. 
Menophila, 345-347, 351. 
Menophilos, 35, 349. 
Meter, 222-256, 262, 265, 266, 384; with 
various epithets, 257-258, 370-371. 
Methodius (bishop), xx. 
Metrodoros, 273, 281. 
Meyer, I. 232, 233% 
Michael (Saint), 79. 
Michel, C., 435. 
Midas, 235, 237, 286, 287, 293. 
Milligan, G., xxxi. 
Millingen, J, 418, 419, 421, 422. 
re Collection, 441. 
Minns, E. H., 439. 
Minto, W., xx. 
Mita, 235-237, 286. 
Mitchell, Bishop, xxxvii. 
Mithradates, 5, 115, 273, 281, 386. 


sa II, 180. 
Mithratochmes, 400, 402. 
Mitra, 175. 


Mitteis, L., 158. 
Mneme, 258, 262, 265. 
Mnesitheos, 87. 
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Mnineteide, 24. 
Modestus, Claudius, 30, 31. 
Moffatt, J., xxxiil. 
Moira, 258, 262. 
Mommsen, Th., xvi, 419. 
Monceaux, P., xviii. 
Monge, P., 133. 
Montanus, 64-66. 
Mordtmann, J. H., 419, 420, 425, 426. 
Morgan Collection, 413. 
Moschion, 22, 24. 
Moschus, J., 133. 
Mother, Great. 
Mucianus, 113. 
Mugallu, 291, 292. 
Miller, A., 437. 
jw WV Max? 2976, 232; 
Munro, J. A. R., 104, 105, 278. 
Muralt, E. de, 160, 161. 
Murray, A. S., 53, 54. 
MurSilis (Murshil) I, 168, 170, 175, 184, 
220, 227 ten 


See Meter. 


F ELA i 9G: 
Musa, 449, 450, 454. 
Muses (Mousai), 346, 348. 
Mutallu (Muwattalis), 178, 179, 228. 


Na, 337, 338. 

Naram-Sim, 171. 

Narkissos, 410. 

Nasatya, 175. 

Necho, 182. 

Neleus, 273, 280. 

Nenene, 258, 262, 265. 

Nero, xxxvii, 109, III, 113, 247, 420. 
Nesios, 327. 

Niebuhr, C., 178. 

Niese, B., I, II. 

Nikagoras, 373. 

Nike, 258, 262, 408. 
Nikephoros, 88. 

Nikolaos, 12. 

Norden, E., 431. 

Nymphai, 258, 260, 262, 408. 


OCTAVIA, 247. 

Oehler, J., 154. 

Olmstead, W. T., 283-296. 
Onesimos, 124. 

Opis, 252, 254. 
Oppenheim, M. von, 236. 
Oppian, 351. 

Opramoas, 423. 
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Oreithyia, 407. 
Orestina, 87, 89. 

Origen, 69, 89. 

Orontes, 362, 363. 
Osbaras, 196. 

Osman Hademzade, 270. 
Ostrorog, Count, xxxvi. 
Otacilia Severa, 215. 


Pace, B., 158, 159, 297-314. 
Pais, E., 2, 3, 10-12. 
Pallas, 35. 
Paribeni, R., 195, 216, 313. 
Partsch, J., 438. 
Pater, W., xxl. 
Patricius, C. Julius, 87. 
ft F1., 36, 48. 
Patruinus, Julius, 116. 
Paul (Saint), xvii, xix, xxi-xxii, xxvii, 
XXxi, Xxxlii, xxxiv, XxXvli, I2I-I27. 
Paul, 73. 
Pauli, C., 139, 140. 
Paulina Artemisia, 305, 307, 313. 
Pedersen, H., 141, 143, 145. 
Pedeteris, 22. 
Pedroli, U., 359. 
Pegasos, 211, 445. 
Pentauere, 180. 
Perpenenis, 22-24. 
Perrot, G., xx, xxili, xxvii, 106, 107. 
Persephone, 220, 351. 
Perseus, 192. 
Peter (Saint), xix, xxi, xxiii, xxv. 
, the Fuller, 133. 
Petersen, E., 195, 196, 203-206, 410. 
Peyssonel, C. de, 37, 47. 
Pfuhl, E., 350. 
Pharnabazos, 277, 362, 374, 375. 
Phibion, 158. 
Philemon, 122. 
Philetairos, 360, 361, 363, 375, 376, 387, 
389. 
Philip, 66. 
Philip Junior, 214, 215. 
»  oenior, 215. 
» V, 390. 
Philippson, A., 361. 
Philotheos, 163. 
Phocas, 161. 
Phraates IV, 449. 
Pisiris, 235, 286. 
Placidia, 160, 161, 164. 
Plato, 280, 281, 411. 
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Platonianus Varus, 202. 
Plautius Silvanus, I12. 
Pliny the Elder, xxxv, 13, 53, 55, 93, 
279, 315, 316, 318, 320, 322, 377. 

,, the Younger, 96. 
Plutarch, 197, 375, 422, 433. 
Ploutos, 258, 262. 
Polemon I, 9, II, 12. 

i RGIS @ ae aee he e F 
Polyainos, 278. 
Polybios, 13, 190. 
Polycarp, xxvli, xxix, 78. 
Polykrates, 378. 
Pompeius the Great, 5, 7, 9, III, 115. 

fi Sextus, 449. 
Pomponius Niger, L., 135-138. 
Pontius Pilate, 158. 
Poseidonios, 13. 
Potamos, 258, 262. 
Pottier, E., xvii. 
Powell, J. U., 418. 
Préaux, M., 271. 
Preller, L., xvii. 
Premerstein, A. von, 361, 402. 
Prentice, W. K., 159, 350. 
Priscilla, 66. 
Priscus, 156. 
Procopius, 422. 
Proculus, 152, 154. 
Psammetichus, 294. 
Psyche, 405, 408-412. 
Ptolemaios Epigonos, 211. 
Ptolemy Euergetes, 211, 376. 
Philadelphus, 382, 387. 
Soter, 211. 
the Geographer, 8, 9, 96, 97, 100, 

103, 104, 210. 

Puchstein, O., 264. 
Pulcheria, 160. 
Pyrrhus, 378. 
Pythodoris, 8-10, 12, 13, 426. 


») 
>? 


>) 


QATE, 285. 

Quadratus, 66. 

Quintus Smyrneus, 318. 

Quirinius, xxli, XXvV, XXXlil, XXXV, 4. 


RADERMACHER, L., 438. 
Radet, G., xxiv, 315-322. 
Rameses II, 165, 166, 178-180, 227, 232. 
e III, 168. 
Ramsay, A. Margaret, xiii-xxxvili, 82, 
323-338. 


INDEX 


|Ramsay, Sir W. M., xili, xxxviil, 4, 60, 62, 
63, 67, 71, 74, 75, 78, 81, 82, 85-90, 
96, 103, I2I, 125, 126,120; t40;5aee 
187, 195, 222, 223, 241, 265, 266, 280, 
315, 320, 321, 327, 328, 333, 336, 341, 
359, 360, 368, 384, 393, 399, 401, 402. 
| Rayet, O., xviii. 
Reinach, S., xv-xxi, xxiii, xxv, 339-340, 
419-422, 424-426. 
¥ Th., 9, 97, 100, TOL; 14, asa 
Richter, O. F. von, 47, 48. 
Robert of Paris, Count, xx. 
Roberts, E., xvii. 
Robinson, D. M., 341-353, 385, 429, 431, 
432. 
Robinson, E., xvi. 
Robinson, E. S. G., 355-357. 
Rohde, E., 411. 
Roimetalkes, 427-430. 
Romanelli, P., 195. 
Romanes Lecture, xxxiv. 
Roscius, 137. 
Rostovtzeff, M., 359-390. 
Royer-Collard, 340. 
Rufinus, 152. 
Rutilius Varus, 305. 


SABATHIKOS, 258, 262, 264. 
Sabazios, 257, 258, 262, 263, 265. 
Sabina, 247. 
Sabouroff Collection, 411. 
Salitis, 171. 
Sallustius, xviii. 
Salome, 115. 
Salonina, 213, 216, 312. 
Samsuditana, 170. 
Samsuiluna, 169. 
Sandakshatru, 295. 
Sandasarme, 292. 
Sanday, W., xxx. 
Sanduarri, 290. 
Sappho, 349. 
Sardurish, 286. 
Sargon, 231, 235, 286, 287. 

i), ol Agade, 171,174: 
Sassanide, 451. 
Saturn, 136. 
Sayce, A. H., 139, 140, 178, 185, 232, 391- 

397. 

Schede, M., 406. 
ochlemann; i. 271, 272 274s 
Schlosser, J. von, 218. 
Schmidt, 18-21. 
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Schmitz, L., 267. 
Schréder, Dr., 419. 
Schiirer, F., xxii, 263. 
seeck, O., 151; 

Selene, 312. 

Seleucid, 187, 189-193. 
Seleucus Nicator, 189. 

3 Ne tS7;. 190-197. 
Sennacherib, 288-290. 
Senusret III (Sesostris), 170. 
Septimius Eutropius, 153. 

ps Severus, 47. 

a Vegetus, 158. 
Seras, I9. 

Sestini, D., 217, 306. 
Set, 166. 

Seti I, 179. 

Severus (bishop), 70-72. 

ie Alexander, 210, 211, 222, 223. 
Shalmaneser I, 227. 

2 Lile23T, 204) 
Shamash, 291, 292, 445. 
Shamash-shum-ukin, 294. 
Sha-nabu-shu, 291. 
Shapur, 455. 

Sharrukin 1, 171. 

Shuyardata, 175. 

Sieveking, J., 410. 

Sievers, G. R., 151. 

Sigalas, A., 132. 

Silas, 66. 

Silenis, 408. 

Silvanus, Aur., 336. 

Sime, D., xviii. 

SIX, )] kee eOoF 

Skamandrios, 273, 277. 

Smith GaAs “x1 5xxxi- 

Smith, Sidney, 172, 178. 

Soden, H. Freih. von, 122. 

Sokrates, 64. 

Solinus, 395. 

Solomon, 56, 285. 

Somzée Collection, 410. 

Sosylos, 436, 437. 

Soteira, 259, 262. 

Souter, A., 399-404. 

Spear, bein 7: 

Sphorakios, 132. 

Stein, A., 106. 

Steinmann, A., 126. 

Stephanus Byzantinus, 210, 211, 269, 272, 
274, 315, 310. 

Stephanus (Estienne), 339, 430. 
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Stern, E. von, 211. 

Sterrett, J. R. S., xvii, xviii, 338, 400. 

Stocks, J. L., 418. 

Stoddart, J. T., xxxii. 

Strabo, xxv, I-7, II, 105, III, 267-269, 
272-275, 307, 313, 314, 322, 367, 376, 
396. 

Stratos I, 348. 

Strzygowski, J., xxvii. 

Studniczka, F., 153. 

Suidas, 155, 156. 

Sulla, 273. 

Sulumal, 286. 

SunagS’ura (Shunash-shura), 178, 232. 

Sundwall, J., 140. 

Suppiluliu (Shubbiluliuma, Sapelulu), 
1004174.0177) 179 .4102;,.220, 

Suryas, 175. 

Sutekh, 166. 

Svoronos, J., 208. 


TACITUS) XIX) 100, 111, 250, 407: 
Tarkhunazi (Tarhunazi), 228, 287. 
Tarkys, 21. 
Tata, Aur., 82. 
Tatianus, Fl. Eutolmius, 151-154. 
Teispes, 290. 
TelebinuS, 169, 177, 394, 395. 
Tertullian, 65. 
Tettes, 392. 
Teushpa, 290. 
Thea, with various epithets, 261, 450, 455. 
Theocritus, 349. 
Theodora, 161. 
Theodore (Saint), 129-134. 
Theodoros, 160. 
Theodosios, 160, 164. 
Theodosius I, 151. 
He alg) 155} \0 50, 

Theognis, 352. 
Theophanes, 155, 160, 161, 163. 
Theophrastus, 273, 280. 
Theophylact, 163. 
Theopompos, M. Aur., 205. 
Theos, with various epithets, 261. 
Thomsen, V., 140. 
Thurneysen, R., 142, 146. 
Thutmosis III (Thothmes III), 167, 176, 

Toe ptoe) 292. 204, 
Tiamat, 295. 
iDerius) 2,045 11,,12,. 110, 240,2300¢ 
Tiberius II, 163. 
Tieou, 75, 76. 
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Tiglath Pileser I, 236, 283, 286. Waddington, W.H., 27, 106, 220-222, 
¥e rail e2os. 400, 431, 435, 436. 
:; Ptead Vor 2a age o 7a Webb, P. Barker, 268, 271. 
Tillemont, L. S. de, 153, 156. Weber, G., xiii, xx. 
Timarchos, 385, 386, 389. > wit Hl.) 213, 214; 21S he22 eee 
Timotheos, 73. Weidner, E. F., 177, 178. 
Timothy, xxxli, 124, 125. Wescher, C., 153. 
Tiridates, 109, IIo. Wiegand, Th., 348, 361, 405-413. 
Tlabarnas (LabarnaS), 168-170, 173. Wilamowitz-Mollendorf, U. von, 46, 438. 
PoOlstol,o)s, sts ae Wilberg, W., 195. 
Trajan, xxxvii, 94, 95, 104, 105, 115, 118,| Wilhelm, A., 46, 47, 49, 50, 198, 216, 277, 
210, 254. 322, 344, 345, 415-439. 
Tugdame. See Dygdamis. William, J., 415-418. 
Tuhamme, 286. Wilson, Sir C., xvi. 
Tulli, 285. Winckler, H., 177. 
Tut’ankhamon, 179. Wolters, P., 410, 411. 
Tyche, 9, 259, 262. Wood) Sa 1. 3:58 194.0540 
Tyrannos, 60. Woodhouse, W. J., xxiil. 
os See Men. Woolley, C., 181. 
Tyrannus (in Acts), xxvi, xxvii. Wroth, W., 221, 222, 272. 


Tyrimnos, 254, 259, 262, 265. 
XENOPHON, 277, 372, 373: 


UASSARME, 286. Xerxes, XXXvi. 
Ulpianus Heros, 34, 35. 
Urballa, 286. YAZDATA, 175. 
Uriakki, 286. Yorke, V. W., 159, 400. 
Urimme, 286. 
Usener, H., 415. ZAHAMA, 17. 
Usbhitti, 286. Zahn, R., 439-455. 
Zakar, 285. 
VALENTILLA, 76, 77, 84. Zemarchos, 161. 
Valentinian, 73, 153. Zeno, 43, 45, 49. 
Valeria, 336, 337. Zenon, 382, 386. 
Valerian, 213, 215, 217, 302. Zeus, 89, 247, 259, 312, 371, 381; with 
Van Loy, R., 151. various epithets, 260-261. 
Varro, 377. », Abrettenos, 371. 
Varuna, 175. », Areios, 210. 
Verres, 309. ,» Eurydamenos, xxviii. 
Vespasian, 94, 105, I13, II4. ,, Labrandeus, 319. 
Virgil, xxii, xxx, 273. », solymeus, 196, 204, 206. 
Vitelli, G., 158. Ziebarth, E., 197. 


Ziehen, L., 421. 
WACKERNAGEL, J., 431. Zizimene, xxviii, 222. 


II. NAMES OF PLACES. 


ABASGIA, 134. 

Abbaitis, 364, 371, 379, 384. 

Abonoteichos, 96-98. 

Abrettene, 364, 371, 379, 384. 

Abu Simbel, 166. 

Abydos, 365-367. 

Achzi, I10. 

Acropolis (Athens), xv. 

Actium, 442. 

Adana, 223. 

Adramyttian Gulf, 361, 362, 365. 

Adramyttion, xxiii,, 370. 

fEolis, xili, 359, 361, 364, 367-369, 373, 
376. 

Aetolia, xxiii. 

Aghatcha-Kale, 115. 

Aigai, xiii, 252, 361, 362, 368, 370, 379. 

Aigeai, 217, 223. 

Aineias, 267, 269. 

Aisepos, 267-269, 371. 

Aivadlar, 250, 256. 

Aizanoi, 388. 

Akmoneia, xxvi, 63. 

Alashiya (Alesa, Elishah), 178, 179. 

Albistan, 228, 230. 

Aleppo (Haleb), 170, 171, 176, 177, 183, 
226. 

Alexandreia Troas, xxvi, 126, 267, 273, 
280. 

Alexandria, 2, 11, 387. 

Almoura. See Darmara, 

Amanus, 231, 285. 

Amaseia, 7-9, II, 13, IOI, 104, I14, 129, 
130. 

Amastris, 96, 98, 102. 

Amathus, 448. 

Ambar-Arasi, xxXvi. 

America, Xxxiv. 

Amida, 291. 

Amisos (Samsun), 96-98, 102, 104, 107, 
134, 405, 410. 

Amnias, 5. 


Amor, 181. 

Ampe, 276. 

Anastasiopolis, 320. 

Anaboura, xiv. 

Anazarbos, 222. 

Andeira, 367, 370. 

Ankyra, xxxil, XxxXvii, 116, I17, 395. 

Antandros, 370. 

Antinoe, 153. 

Antioch (Pisidiz), xxiii, xxvill, xxx, 
XXXill, XXXV, XXXVI, 4,135-138. 

a (Syriz), xvi, 31, 68, 76, 84, 134, 

396. 

Antiocheia in Persis, 188, 189. 

Antiphellos, 19, 23. 

Anti-Taurus (Bimbogha-Dagh), 226, 229, 

284. 

Antonine Wall, xx. 

Apameia, xvili, xx, 318, 366. 

Aphrodisias, 153, 154, 217. 

Apollonia, 362, 371, 373. 

5 Mordiaion, 217. 
ny Salbake, 217. 
Apollonis, 251, 260. 
Arabia, 366. 


Arably, 253. 

Aramaic language, 147. 

Ararat. See Urartu. 

Archelais, 3, 67, 395. See also Gar- 
saoura. 

Ardabau, 65. 


Argeus, 171, 172, 231, 237. 

Argyria, 367. 

Ariandos, xxvili, 253, 260. 

Ariassos, Xx. 

Arinna (Aruna), 232, 233. 

Arisbe, 274. 

Arles, 29. 

Armenia, I0, 109, II13, 114, 118, 119, 283, 
288. 

Armenia Minor, 5, 94, 99, 102, 109, I14- 
PicGarro: 
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Armenian Language, 289, 395. 

Armenians, xxxXvi, 399. 

Arpaly. See Tyanollos. 

Arslan-tash, 230. 

Arslan-tepe, 227. 

Artaki, 418. 

Artaxata, 109. 

Arzawa, 232, 238, 394. 

Ashur, 172. 

Asia (provincia), xiii, xvi, xviii, XxX<Iil, 
XXVil, XXX, 27, 99, 00,o0nl la tloOwiLy, 
154, 155, 158, 246, 426. 

Aspendos, 212, 286. See also Ishtunda. 

Assar-tepe, 251, 255, 259. 

Assos, Xvi, 272, 275, 280, 281, 361, 378. 

ASSyMla, 172, 91827195). 230..02n 75) 200} 
290-294, 296. 

Assyrian Language, 392, 394. 

Assyrians, 182, 287. 

Asy, 179. 

Atarneus, 367, 373. 

Athenians, 192. 

Athens, xiv, xxi, 192, 271, 314, 437. 

Attaleia (Lydiz), 253, 254, 258, 260, 320, 
364. 

Attaleia (Pamphylie), 158, 161, 162, 215, 
297-299, 320. 

Avroman, 439. 

Avunia, 269, 274. 

Axylon, 83, 226, 238. 

Ayasoluk, 314. 

Ayas-6ren, 250, 251, 253, 255-258, 2601. 

Aztecs, 185. 


BABISKA, 159, 160, 162, 164. 
Babylon, 168, 170, 171, 175, 183, 289, 453. 
Babylonia, 175. 

Badinlar, 221. 

Bagdad, xxxiil. 

Bagis, 246, 252, 255. 
Bairamich, 268, 270, 271. 
Balaic Language, 168, 173. 
Baljik-hissar, 401. 
Baltcha-hissar, 329. 

Bantu Language, 146. 
Baratra, 102. 

Barga, 392. 

Bash-hiiyiik, 76. 

Bebekli, 258. 

Beirut, 181. 

Belen, 260. 

Belendi, 253. 

Beneventum, 138. 
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Berlin, xv, 391. 

Berytis, 272. 

Bethlehem, xxii. 

Beysheher Lake, 225, 226, 237. 

Bimbogha-Dagh. See Anti-Taurus. 

Bisri, 236. 

Bisutun, 453. 

Bit-burutash, 287. 

Bithynia, xxiii, 5, 95, 96, 98, 106, I14, 
361, 363, 401. 

Black Sea (Euxine), 95, 104, II0, I12, 
114, 178, 276, 361, 362, 365, 395. 

Boghaz-kidi, xiv, xxxi, 165, 168, 177, 
180, 183, 184, 226, 229, 232, 233, 236- 
238, 266, 391, 393-395. 

Bosporus, xx, 12. 

Boston Museum, xvi. 

British Museum, 51, 53, 172, 207, 356, 407. 

Brouzos, xiv. 

Biilbil-Dagh, 127. 

Bulgar Maden, 179, 234. 

Byzantium, 113, 114, 158, 315, 316. 


CABALIS, Xv. 
Cesarea (Kaisariyeh), xxi, 69, 72, 102, 
134, 172;'225,1230). 408) 
a (Syrize), 122. 

Callatabi, xix. 

Caparcotna, xxxv. 

Cappadocia, xiv, Xvili, xxili, 3, II, 67, 94, 
96, 98, 99, IOI, 102, 105, 109, I61, 162, 
164, 225, 230-233, 287, 395, 399, 402. 

Carchemish, 167, 177, 182, 184, 227, 228, 
234, 235, 286. 

Caria, xxiii, 48, 94, 315-320, 322, 375. 

Carian language, 174. 

Carians, 396. 

Caucasus, II0, I13, 396. 

Cetinje, 183. 

Chalcedon, 67, 98, 212. 

Chalkis, 407. 

Chalybes, 365. 

Characene. See Huriknu. 

Chersonesos Taurike, 110, II2. 

Cheshmeli Zebir, 82, 83. 

Chigri, 267, 268. 

Chios, XXili, 390. 

Chobus, I13. 

Chorianoi, 248. 

Cilicia, xiv, xxili, xxvi, xxix, 12, 84, 85, 
94-96, 103, 173, 177, 178, 183, 215, 23% 
232, 284, 287, 295, 296, 355-357, 394- 
See also Hilakku. 
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Cilician Gates, xxvi, 67, 229, 284-287,| Egypt, 12, 27, 152, 153, 


290, 296. 

Cimmerians (Gimirrai), 287, 288, 290, 
293-295. 

Ciscessus. See Kasku. 


Clandeboye, 435. 

Clazomene, 346. 

Cludros, 315, 316, 321. 

Colchians, 112. 

Colchis, 5. 

Colonia Czsarea. See Antioch (Pisidiz). 

Colossz, xxiii, 63, 124. 

Colossians, 123, 127. 

Commagene, II4. 

Constantinople, xxxi, 44, 67, 68, 132, 
152, 154, 183, 348, 418, 425. 

Corinth, xxiii, xxv. 

Corinthians, xxv. 

Cos, 207, 208. 

Cretans, 185. 

Crete, 184, 297. 

Cydrara, xix. 

Cyprus, 178, 179, 183, 184, 401. 

Cyprus, 178, 179, 183, 401. 

Cyzicus, 73, 363, 365, 367, 368, 371, 418, 
420, 421, 424, 429, 430. 
See also under K. 


DABLIS, XXIlil. 

Daldis, 254, 258. 

Dalisandos, 102. 

Damascus, xxili, 183. 

Danube, II0, III. 

Dardanians, 274. 

Dardanus, 364. 

Dareioukome, 248, 253, 264. 

Darmara (Almoura), 253, 254, 256. 

Dazimon, IOI. 

Delos, 300-302, 314, 426. 

Delphi, 307, 314, 406. 

Delta, 166, 170, 176. 

Derbe, xxiii, xxix, 102. 

Derende, 227, 228. See also Tul Ga- 
rimmu. 

Diarbekr, 236. 

Didyma, 35, 36. 

Doloman-tchai, 317. 

Dorla, 323, 325, 327, 339, 333, 335, 337: 

Dorylaeion, xxi, 66, 435. 

Dscham-Pasha, 251. 

Du’ua, 290. 


EDREMID (Thebe), 269. 
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158, 166, 167, 
168-172, 176, 177, 180, 183, 185, 216, 
226, 239, 294, 360, 376, 387, 402. 

Egyptian Language, 182. 

Egyptians, 167, 176, 178, 

Eilik-tepe, 298, 314. 

Ekiskuyu, 260. 

Elaia, 365, 367. 

Elaioussa (Ayas), 178. 

Elbi, 260. 

Emir-ghazi, 234, 237. 

Emre, 261. 

Enderes, 116. 

England, xxix, XxXxlil. 

Ephesians, xxxiii, 122. 

Ephesus, xix, xxiii, xxv, XXvVill, 3, 27, 
30,840; 515) 5375700 22524512 20,8127, 
£54) 15542575) 210) 211,1270,.280, 205, 
314, 365, 369, 384, 385, 388. 

Epidauros, 35. 

Epikteteis, 319. 

Eriza, 319. 

Erythreean Sea. 

Erythrai, 402. 

Etenna, 215, 220. 

Etruscan Language, 140, 142, 144, 145, 
149, 396. 

Euchaita (Theodoropolis, Avkat), Ior, 
129-134. 

Eulaios, 187, 189, 190-193. 

Eumeneia (Ishekli), 315, 316, 319. 

Eumenia, 315-317, 319, 320, 322. 

Eupatoria, 101. 

Baphrates) +3, 7 100; 123; 1145091 34; 5140, 
1H26225,0230, 291. 

Euyuk, xiv, 184, 227, 233. 

Euxine. See Black Sea. 

Everek, 235. . 


180, 182, 451. 


See Persian Gulf. 


FASSILER, 234. 
Ferak-ed-Din, 229-231, 233. 
France, 180. 

Frankfurt a. M., 439. 
Furunlu, 252. 


GATATIAW SIV!) XR RIV GEEKS TY, 
5-7, 93-96, 103-105, 112, 126, 118, 141. 

Galatians (xx) xxii) xxii | xxiv UxxXvi, 
XXXV1l, 95, 245, 360, 363-365. 

Gallia, 106, 138. 

Gambreion, 362, 379. 

Gangra (Neapolis), xx, 68, 105. 

Gargara, 364, 367, 379. 
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Gargy-tchai, 317, 318, 321. 

Garsaoura, 3, 394, 395- 

Gergis, 277, 364. 

Germany, xxix. 

Germe, 362. 

Geuksun (Kokousos), 230, 233. 

Gimirrai. See Cimmerians. 

Giddschek, 261. 

Gidk-kaya, 248. 

Gidlde, 252, 254, 258, 260, 261. 

Giiire. See Bagis. 

Glaukos, 317-320. 

Gordos, 246, 247, 254, 261. 

Granikos, 269. 

Greece, 134, 173, 181, 183, 276, 309, 362, 
388. 

Greek Language, I19, 146, 148, 173, 183, 
377, 393, 394, 396, 399, 401. 

Greek Language, I19, 146, 148, 183, 377, 
393, 394, 396, 399, 401. 

Greeks, xxxvi, 289. 

Gryneion, 370. 

Gudjek, 317. 

Gilliik-Dagh, 195. 

Gurneit, 256, 257. 

Gurun (Guriana), 228, 229, 287, 288. 

Guti, 295. 

Gygean Lake, 252. 


HADJIN, 399. 

Hadji-dldiiren, 269, 274. 

Hadrianoutherai, 371. 

Hagia Triada, 184. 

Hague, The, 439. 

Hajarly, 259. 

Haldia, 286, 291. 

Haldians, 288. 

Halikarnassos, xxiv, 143, 311. 

Halys, 5, 6, 9, IOI, 105, 165, 225, 229, 233, 
235. 

Hamath, 285. 

Hamaxitos, 370. 

Hanigalbat (Khanigalbat, Khanirabbat), 
170/°220,55229, 253 2204, 

Harpasa, 316. 

Harri (Kharri), 175, 177, 395. 

Harrian Language, 395. 

Hatti (Khatti, Kheta). See Hittites. 

Hattusa$ (Khattusas). See Boghaz-kiéi. 

Hebrew Language, 396. 

Hebrews, xxiv, xxxi, I71. 

Hedyphon, 188. 

Hellenes, 116, 117. 


INDEX 


Hellespont, 274, 361, 362, 365, 389. 

Heniochoi, 110, I12. 

Herakleia Pontike, 97, IOI, 102, 365, 368. 

Herborn, 123. 

Hermokapeleia, 246, 251, 252. 

Hermos, 67, 141, 362, 395. 

Hierakome. See Hierokaisareia. 

Hierapolis, xxiv, xxv, 63, 73, 319, 380. 

Hierocharax, xv. 

Hierokaisareia (Hierakome), 245, 246, 
251, 253, 255, 260, 264. 

Hieropolis. See Komana Cappadocie. 

: (Phrygiae), xiv. 

Hilakkai, 284, 292, 296. 

Hilakku (Cilicia), 284, 287, 288. 

Hittite Language, xxiv, 172-174, 182, 
184, 391-396. 

Hittites (Hatti), 15, 56, 141, 149, 165- 
172,°174, 176, 178-183, \ 22832205242) 
233, 266, 372, 395. 

Homanadeis, xxxv, 4. 

Hormoita, 259. 

Hubishna, 290. 

Huriknu (Characene), 286. 

Hydisos, 209, 210. 

Hyksos, 166, 170, 172, 176. 

Hypaipa, 245, 246, 250, 259, 264. 

Hyrgaleia, 320. 

Hyrkanis, 255. 


Tasos, 435, 437, 438. 

Ibora, Io1. 

Iconium (Konia), xxiv, xxviii, xxix, 
XXXili, 60, 67, 69, 103, 225, 234, 238, 
395. 

Ida, 269, 273, 274, 279, 361, 364-367, 371. 

Ideli, 261. 

Iflatun-bunar, 234. 

Ilghin, 234-237. 

Ilistra, 102. 

Illubru, 288, 289. 

Inegiol, 257. 

Ingira, 288. 

Ionia, xxxvii, 56, 94, 276. 

Ionians, 290, 396. 

Iris, IOI. 

Isaura, xxvii, xxviii, 103, 104, 221, 331. 

Isauria, xviii, xxxi, 93, 96, 99, 103, 331, 
338. 

Ishtiaru, 291. 

Ishtunda, 286. 

Isinda, 215, 220. 

Israel, 182, 263. 
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Issos, 178. Kerasos, 98, 102, I12. 
Italy, 138, 141, 378. Kestros, xvi. 
It-hissar, 317, 318, 321. Ketchiout, 159, 164. 
Iviron, 133. Khabiru, 392. 
Ivriz, xv, 234. Khatti. See Hittites. 
Khattili, 395. 
JERUSALEM, 131, 387. Kheta. See Hittites. 
> New, 60, 66. Kibyra, 396. 
Jews, xxi, xxvi, xxxiil. Kibyratis, 321. 
See also under Y. Kidramos, 320. 
Killa, 370. 
KABALLA, XXvVili. Kinna, xxiil. 
Kabatia, xxiii. Kirtanoutz, 115. 
KADESH, 180. Kisthene, 367. 
Kadyn Khan, 74, 75, 86. Kizzuwadna, 178, 232, 233, 238. 
Kaikos, 359, 362, 264, 365, 372. Kleimakenoi, 261. 
Kale, 258, 260. Kode (Kedi), 166, 178. 
Kalykadnos, 179, 238. Komama, 217, 218. 
Kalynda, 317. Koloenoi, 252, 259. 
Kamisa, 7. Komana Cappadocie (Kumani), 232, 233, 
Kammanu, 287. See also Komana. 290, 399, 401. 
Kanes (Ganes), 237, 392. aes Ponti, $49;:100,+101> 114, 
Kanisian Language, 168, 172, 182. Komania, 373. 
Kanisians, 173-175. KGres, 253, 257. 
Kara-eyuk, 237, 392. See also Kanes. /| Kotieion, 64, 155, 156. 
Karalitis, 197. Kotriga, xxill. 
Karallia, xiv. Kotylos, 269. 
Karana, 7, 8, 10. Koufou-tchai, 315. 
Kara Viran, 333, 335- Kouloupene, 7, 8. 
Karduniyash, 165. Koyun-eli, 269. 
Karmalas, 226, 229. Krassou-pedion, xv. 
Karsaga, I14. Kremna, 4, 5, 217, 219. 
Kassai, 215, 220. Kristenos, 82. 
Kaskian Language, 396. Kula, 246, 250, 261. 
Kaskians, 395. Kiil-tepe, 172. 
Kasku (Ciscessus), 286. Kummukh, 228, 236. 
Kassaba, 247, 248, 251, 255. Kundu (Kyinda), 290. 
Kassite Language, 175. Kurshunlu-tepe, 268, 270-272. 
Kassites, 175. Kurtotan, 254, 258. 
Kastabala, 394. Kuru, 229, 230. 
Kastollos, 256, 264. Kussar (Kursaura). See Garsaoura. 
Katakekaumene, 68, 250, 252, 253, 255,| Kuyulu Zebir, 83. 
257-259, 261, 264. Kuzzurakkai, 292. 
Kavakly, 256, 258. Kyinda. See Kundu. 
Kavsa, 104. Kyme, 276, 357. 
Kayadjik, 260. Kyoémiirdji, 254. 


Kaystros, 247, 248, 252-256, 260, 261,| Kytaia (Colchidis), 134. 
264. 


Kebren, 267, 273, 275, 277, 279. LACONIA, 306. 
Kedi. See Kode. Lagash (Tello), 442. 
Kefti, 231. Lagina, 210. 
Kelainai. See Apameia. Lamena, 285. 


Kenes, 260. Lampsakos, 276, 281, 365, 371, 372. 
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Laodicea (ad Lycum), 63, 379, 433. 

Combusta (Ladik), xvii, xxx1ii, 
59, 62, 67-74, 81-85, 88, 221, 
222. 

Laranda, 67, 103. 

Larisa, 247, 201. 

Larissa (Aeolis), xiii, 362. 

Latin Language, xvii, 119, 149, 172, 183, 
391, 393, 401. 

Laviansene, 394. 

Lebanon, 177, 181. 

Lemnos, 139. 

Limyra, 19. 

Lindos, 311. 

Livisi, 19. 

Louvre Museum, 187, I9QI. 

Luva (Luya), 394. 

Luvian Language, 168, 173, 174, 394. 

Luvians, 173-175. 

Lycaonia, Xxvil-xxix, Xxxli, 3, 60, 79, 80, 

03; G07 102; (10a; 41 25 225; 
284, 323, 338. 
A Antiochiana, 99. 

Lycia, 20, 99, 152, 153, 313, 316, 319. 

Lycian Language, 16, 17, 19-21, 24, 146, 
174, 149, 396. 

Lycians, 15, 17, 21, 295. 

Lydia, xiv, xxiv, 48, 56, 94, 144, 24I- 
246, 263-266, 292, 293, 295, 338, 349, 
381. 

Lydian Language, 139, 150, 254, 396. 

Lydians, 140, 396. 

Lyrbe, 215. 

Lyrnessos, 269. 

Lysias, 322. 

Lystra, Xxxvil, 103, 337. 


? 


MACEDONIA, 126, 127, 192, 193, 212, 360, 
366. 

Madairas, 367. 

Meander, 67, 315, 316, 362, 395. 

Meonian Language, 139. 

Magnesia ad Meandrum, 46, 188, 189, 
295, 388. 

Magnesia ad Sipylum, 246, 248, 251, 253, 
255) 257, 259. 

Magydos, 215. 

Maionia, 247, 254, 256, 257, 259-261. 

Makri, 317. 

Malatia. See Milidia. 

Mallus, 285. 

Mamutrt-kale, 361, 371. 

Manavly, 259. 


INDEX 


Marash, 228-230, 233. 

Markianopolis, 320. 

Marmora, Sea of, 361, 389. 

Mazaka, 231, 233-235, 237, 286, 291. 
also Cesarea. 

Mediterranean Sea, 394, 395. 

Megalopolis, 6, 7, 10. 

Megara, 306, 345, 433. 

Melitene. See Milidia. 

Mendechora, 248. 

Mersivan, 60, 104. 

Meshech, 393. 

Mesopotamia, 134, 174, I75, 225, 236, 
286, 451. 

Messenia, 306. 

Metropolis, xiv. 

Milesians, 273, 275. 

Miletopolis, 364, 379. 

Miletus, xxiv, 27, 34, 36, 126, 368, 379, 438. 

Milidia (Malatia, Melitene, Meliz, Mi- 
hddu), 225-228, 231, 234, 9203, 208 
286-289, 291. 

Milyas, xv. 

Mitanni (Mitani), 173, 175, 177, 236, 392, 
393, 395. 

Meesia, I12. 

Mopsos, 223. 

Mopsouestia, 217, 223. 

Morene, 379. 

Moschians. See Mu&ki. 

Mostene, 246, 247, 319. 

Munich, 356, 407. 

Murri, 395. 

Murtana, 298, 299. 

Muski (Muskaya, Mushki, Moschians), 
182, 231, 235-237, 286, 395. 

Musri (Masri, Murri), 166, 228, 233. 

Mykale (town), 368. 
», (headland), 276. 

Mylasa, 316, 438. 

Myra, 153, 154. 

Myrina, xiii, xvii, 363, 370. 

Mysia, xxiv, 65, 94, 361, 368, 369, 372-375. 

Mysians, 168, 180, 375. 


See 


NAIRI, 283, 285. 
Nakoleia, xiii. 
Nakrasa, 362. 
Naples, 410. 
Neapolis, 5, 6, 105. 

” (Pisidiz), xiv. 
Neokaisareia, 9, 98-I0I. 
Neonteichos, xiii, 362. 
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Nicea, xxxv, 68, 90. 

Nif, 318. 

Nif-tchai, 321. 
Nikomedeia, 91, I14. 
Nikopolis, 115, 117-119. 
Nile, 184; 294. 

Nineveh, 289, 291, 293, 294. 
Ninica, Colonia, xx. 
Nippur, 448. 

Nubia, 166. 

Nymphaion, 247, 251, 255. 


OINIA, Xvii. 
Oinoanda, 197, 415-418. 
Olba, 238. 
Olbasa, 218, 221. 
Olymos, 438. 
Olympene, 364. 
Olympos (town), 380. 
* (mountain), 365. 
a (Ciliciz), xx. 
Oraklar, 260. 
Orcistus, xvi, XxxXviii. 
Ordasu, 227. 
Ordek-burnu, 396. 
Osia, Demos, xx. 
Otrous, xiv. 
Ouramma, xxXxviii. 


PALA, 395. See also Balaic. 

Palaiskepsis, 267-269, 273, 274, 362, 367, 
368, 379. 

Palestine, 166-168, 170, 175, 180, 236, 
366, 396. 


Pamphylia, xiv, Xv, xvii, 95, 99, 158, 297, 
300, 311. 

Pamphylian Language, xiii, 300. 

Panamara, 423. 

Panormos, 73. 

Paphlagonia, xx, 5-7, 93, 97-99, 104, 
105, 395: 

Parion, 370. 

Paris, xx, 443. 

Paros, 28. 

Parsa, 247, 248, 261. 

Parthenion, 373. 

Parthia, 452. 

Parthians, I10. 

Pazon, 64. 

Pednelissos, 215. 

Pella, 222. 

Peltai, 319. 

Pelusium, 166. 
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Pepouza, 66. 

Pergamon, xxvii, 27, 32-34, 315, 318, 322, 
359, 360, 362, 367, 372, 373, 376, 379- 
381, 383, 402. 

Perge, Xxiv, 213, 215, 297-299, 302, 303, 
306-314. 

Pericharaxis, 367, 383. 

Perkote, 368, 379. 

Persia, 243. 

Persian Gulf, 189. 

Persians, 129, 374. 

Perta, xxx1ii. 

Pessinous, 264, 379, 384. 

Phazimonitis, 5, 105, 107. 

Philadelphia, xxiv, xxvii, 63, 66-68, 247, 
250-201. 

Philetaireia, 364, 366. 

Philippi, xxiv, 124-126. 

Philippians, xxiv. 

Philistines, 168, 181. 

Phoenicia, 167, 177. 

Phoenicians, xxvii. 

Phokaia, 306. 

Photis, 134. 

Phrygia, xiii, Xlv, Xx, Xxil, xxiii, xxvill, 
REXVIS I2T, PIAS AT Ag sss, 
270,236,031 5.631 05510, 322, 
360, 368, 374, 375, 379, 380. 

» Central, 63, 65, 67. 

. East, 70, 78. 

hs North-west, 61-63. 

9 South, xvi, xvii, 63, 70. 
s Epiktetos, 379. 

* Paroreios, 94. 

Phrygian Language, xiv, Xv, XxXvill, 139, 
144, 140, 147, 235. 
Phrygians, xxxv, 168, 

256, 265. 

Pidasa, 438. 

Pieria, 192. 

Pisidia, xiv, Xvili, XxX, XXVli, XXXvV1, XXXViil, 
4, 67, 68, 72, 76, 84, 85, 94, 135, 138. 

Pisidian Language, xxi. 

Pisidians, 375, 396. 

Pitane, 363, 368, 370. 

Pityous, III. 

Plakia, 370. 

Pleuramis, I0o1. 

Poimanenon, 371. 

Polemonion (Side), 98, 102, 112. 

Polichna, 273. 

Pompeiopolis, 5, 6. 

Pontica, Ora, 5. 


172, LOO; mio 2 
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Pontus, xiv, xxvi, 6, II, 96, 106, 107, 
118, 133, 159, 178, 401. 
», Cappadocicus, 95, 98, 104. 
»  Galaticus, 9, 93, 95, 98, 99. 
,»  Mediterraneus, 9, 98-100. 
», Paphlagonicus, 107. 
»,  Polemoniacus, 8, 9, 94, 98, 99. 
Priapos, 364, 370. 
Priene, 406, 408. 
Prostanna, 215. 
Prussia, xxxiv, 177. 
Prymnessos, xiv. 
Psekala, 335. 
Pyramos, 217, 228, 230. 
Pythikos, 362. 


QARQARA, 284. 
QUE (Quweh), 284-288, 292, 296. 


RABBATH-MOBA, 214. 

Retia, 99. 

Rhodes, xxvi, 192, 311, 407, 416, 417. 

Romans, 95, 170, 246, 281. 

Rome, xix; Xxvi}. 211,612,260, 76/5215, 
I16, 122-124, 116, 127, 245, 248, 266, 
351, 449, 455- 

Russia, xix, Xx. 


SAGALASSENSES, Xvl. 

Saittai, 253, 257, 260, 261. 

Sakje-g6zu, 234. 

Salikhli, 47, 252, 253, 254, 260. 

Samos, 346, 376, 378, 381. 

Samosata, I14. 

Samothrace, xxvi. 

Samothracians, 435. 

Samsun, 405. 

Sandal, 250, 259, 338. 

Sangarios, 361, 395. 

Sanskrit Language, 393. 

Sardinia, 99. 

Sardis, xxvi, Xxvli, 27, 36, 40, 43, 47, 5I- 
57, 89, 139, 141, 147, 243, 245-247, 
252, 254-257, 260, 294, 295, 341-353, 
378-381, 384-389, 431. 

Saros, 229, 233. 

Saryschlar, 251, 258, 260. 

Saryserli, 261. 

Savatra, 67, 103, 221. 

Scamander, 267-269, 274. 

Scotland, xxvi. 

Scythians, 112. 

Sebasteia (Sivas), 7-9, IOI, 134. 
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Sebastopolis, 7-9, 98, I00, IoI. 

Selendi, 248. 

Seleucia ad Euleum (Susa), 187, 188, 193. 
%. ad Hedyphontem, 188. 

Selindenoi, 247, 248, 261. 

Serai-Onii, 76, 82, 85. 

Seyid-ovasy, 260. 

Shahr. See Komana Cappadocie. 

Shardina, 180. 

Shekhlal, 180. 

Shephelah, 182. 

Shinuhtu, 286. 

Sicily, 138. 

Side, 214-217, 306, 311. 

Sidon, 290, 348. 

Sidyma, 152, 154. 

Silandos, 246, 250, 255. 

Sillyon, 215. 

Sinethandos, xvii. 

Sinjerli, 228, 234. 

Sinope, 96-98, IOI, 102, 365. 

Sisu (Sis), 290. 

Sipylos, xili, 255, 257. 

Skepsis, 267-281, 362, 364, 376. 

Skylax, Ior. 

Smyrna, Xlli, XV, XXV1, 63, 155-157, 245, 
246, 276, 343, 388, 412. 

Smyrnezans, 89, 155, 156. 

Sofia, 183. 

Soli, 355. 

Solymoi, 396. 

Spain, 127. 

Sparta, 197. 

Sporades, 300. 

Stratonikeia (Lydiz), xvi, 362. 

Subaschy, 257. 

Suleimanly, 251. 

Sulu-serai. See Sebastopolis. 

Sumerian Language, 392. 

Susa. See Seleucia ad Euleum., 

Susiana, 187, 192. 

Synnada, 219, 322. 

Syria, 4, 67, 85, 110, 113, 134, 152, 159, 
167, 170, I7I, 174-177, 180-183, 225, 
228, 231, 284, 360, 396, 4or. 


TABAL (Tibareni), 231, 232, 235, 284-286, 
289, 291, 292. 

Tabala, 253. - 

Tarshish, 285. 

Tarsios, 371. 

Tarsus, XXvi, 103, 224, 285, 288, 289, 356. 

Tashji, 230. 
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Tateikome, 247, 248, 251. Tscharik-ki6éi, 418. 
Tatta, 95, 239. Tschitschekli Yeni-kidi, 261. 
Taurus, xxvi, xxxviil, 165-167, 172, 184,| Tubal, 393. 
225, 228-230, 290. Tuhana, 286. 
Tchal-Dagh, 317. Tul Garimmu (Derende), 287-289. 
Tcharshamba, 335. Tunni, 285. 
Tchorum, 129. Turkey, xviii, xxii, xxix, xxxi, xxxiil. 
Tegea, 406. Turks, xxxiil, 134, 175, 271. 
Telandros, 318. Tutludja, 261. 
Tel-el-Amarna, 394, 395. Tyana (Atuna, Tuna), 234, 235, 237, 286, 
Tel-Halaf, 236. 287, 395. 
Telmedios, 321. Tyanitis, 233-235, 237, 394. 
Telmessos, 22, 211, 316-318, 321. Tyanollos (Arpaly), 251, 254. 
Telos, 407. Tyre, 56. 
Tembris, 62, 64, 65, 67. 
Temenothyrai, 255, 258, 260, 319. UASAUN, 288. 
Temnos (town), xiii, 362, 370, 402. Umman-Manda, 295. 
Ns; (mountain), 361, 364. United States, xxxv. 
Tenedos, 370. . LITE 72,253, 
Teos, 380, 383. Uranopolis, 445. 
Tepe-kioi, 254. Urartu (Ararat), 287. 
Termessus (major), 195, 197, 205, 306. Urganly, 248, 251, 259. 
Thebais, 152, 162. Ushak, 63. 
Thebe, 367, 368. Ushiimiish, 259. 
Thebes, 166, 183. Uskiib, 267. 
Theodoropolis. See Euchaita. Utch Kilisse, 337. 
Thermai Theseos, 253. 
Thessalonians, xxxi. VANNIC Language, 392, 395. 
Thrace, xxvi, 10, 106, 372. Verbe, 215. 
Thyatira, xxvii, 28, 246, 247, 251-255,| Vienna, 129. 
259-262, 3006. 
Tigranocerta, 109. Wap! Halfa, 294. 
Tigris, 178. 
Tire, 252, 254. : XANTHOS, 24. 
Tiryns, 271. 
Tisna, 362. YAGYRDY, 260. 
Tion, 98. Yaikyne, 251. 
Tocharian Language, 140, 141, 175. Yailandjik, 367. 
Tocharians, 141. Yamula, 235. 
Tokhma-su, 225-229, 288. Yarpuz, 228, 229. 
Topalar, 260. Yavan, 393. 
Traianopolis, 319. Yaya-kidi, 251, 252. 
Trapezos, 98, 102, II0-I14, 365. Yenidjé, 104. 
Trebenna, xv. Yeni-kidi, 252. 
Treres, 295. Yidjik, 330. 
Tripolis, 246, 319. Yiyenli, 260. 
Trismaden, 221. Yussuf-Deressi, 248. 
Troad, 267, 269, 278, 279, 359, 361, 364-368. 
Trogitis, 333. ZAPOTECS, 185. 
Trojans, 274. Zela, 6-9, 99, IOI. 
Troketta, 251, 253, 259, 260. Zeleia, 368, 370, 373. 


Troy, 274, 362. Zizima, XXviil. 


III. INSCRIPTIONS CITED IN EXTENSO. 


(Showing places of origin and prior publication, if any.) 


TELMESSUS. 
EPHESUS. 


PERGAMON. 
MILETUS. 
SARDIS. 


LAODICEA COMBUSTA. 


3? a? 


a>) a3 


Basu Htyvwtx. 


LAODICEA COMBUSTA. 


93 3? 
KRISTENOS. 
SERAI ONT. 


LAODICEA COMBUSTA. 


9? a) 


KAVSA. 
NICOPOLIS. 
APHRODISIAS. 


ANTINOE. 
EPHESUS. 


ATTALEIA. 


BABISKA. 


TA tis, AG s es : : 
B.C.H., vii, 1883, p. 504, n. 10 = . Insche. v. Magn. 


ad; Avi STA Waltzing, Etude hist. sur les 
corporations prof., ili, p. 49-50 (n. 1) 
Ath. Mitt., xxiv, 1899, p. 199, n. 62. (n. 2) 
Sitzungsber. Berl. Akad., 1904, p. 83 = Jahrbuch, 
1904, Anz.p.8 . : : : (n. 3) 
C.1.G.) 63467533 LBW. 628 == Instr et eee 
“ALM. 322 : : (n. 4) 
J .S..V1, 1920, P. 47 (ers 


Denkschr. Wien. Akad., ike fonts vi, + 162, n. 269 

(n. 2) 
C.1.G., 9268 = L.B.W., 1699; cf. Mél. d’ Arch., 
XV, 1895, p. 279, n. 224, and p. 291, note (n. 3) 


New (n. 4) 
New : (n. 5) 
Ramsay, Luke the Physician, p. Ave (n. 6) 
New 4 : (n. 7) 
New (n. 8) 


Sterrett, Epigy. het oat 1888, nos. 216, 217 (attri- 
buted to Iconium) = Ath. Miit., xii, 1888, 
Pp. 271-272, nos. 133,.139 = Ramsay, Luke 
the Physician, p. 399; cf. Mél. d’Arch., xv, 
1895, p. 279, nN. 237 (nos. 9a, 9b) 
New ; but first two lines in Moulton and Milligan, 


Vocabulary a N.T., 1915, p. 50 (n. Io) 
New (n. II) 
Ee fope: p. 161, n. ee = C. Fig: 1418425 


I.G.R. P., Wek agrees it , 652 (facsimile new) 

R. Et. gv., xix, 1906, p. 111, n. 31 = Inscr. gr. chr. 
@A.M., 281 e 4 A 

C.1.G. eave Ne iho pa. 

Inscr. gy. chy. d’A.M., 1008 


Ann. Sc. Atene, iii, 1921, p. 21 = Inser. gr. chy. @ 


A.M., 308% : : : : 
Prentice, Gr. and Lat. Tse) (Am. Exp. to Syria, 
1899-1900), Pp. 93, N. 77 . 


(478) 


104 
116 


153 


155 


159 
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KETCHIOUT. 
SUSA. 


TERMESSUS. 
23 

SIDE. 

PERGE. 

ISAURA. 


>> 
BALTCHA HISSAR. 


JIDJIK. 

KARA VIRAN. 
Urcu KIisse. 
SARDIS 


>) 


2» 


KoMANA, 


>) 
OINOANDA, 


CyZICcus. 


SARDIS. 


IASOS. 


J.A.S., xviii, 1898, p. 325, . 45 - 160 
New ; but first four lines in piper Perrot, 1903, 

Pp. 157 : . : : 193 
New : : : ‘ ‘ : d : 197 
New ; : 204 
Mon. ant. det Lince, Xxill, 1914, cols. 123- 124 - 216 
New 299 
Stud. E. R. dnt 1906, Pp. 36 = Ramsay, Luke the 

Physician, Pp. 379 : : (n. I) 323 
New ; ; : : (n. 2) 327 
New : 5 ; : A : (n. 3) 329 
New : (n. 4) 332 
New ; butl. 2in . Sterrett, Wolf Exp. 225 (n. 5) 335-336 
New : (n. 6) 337 
New : E : : ; ; (n. I) 343-344 
New 4 : : ; ; : (n. 2) 345-346 
New : 5 ; : - : : ‘ 386 
New ; ; : F : ; (n. 1) 400 
New : (n. 2) 403 


Pe Celie xy, roe) p. ry habe ota “Rh. irehey xlviii, 
1893, p. 429 = B.C.H., xxi, 1897, p. 399, n 
56 = William, Diogenis Oin. frag., ea fr. 
XVe Dacia. 417 
Hell. philol. Syill., 1872- 1873, p. 7 ff. n. ili 
Monatsber. Berl. Akad., 1874, p. 7 ff. 
Pee evinerouz ea Ol 20a tt, 
144 - 419, 427 
Ath. Mitt., xvi, "1891, p. 141 ff. earl Et. gr, vi, 
1893, Pp. Ib = 2htd., vi, 1894, Pp. 45 
Dittenberger, Syli?, 366 = ma 799 


Wy 


EGR. Viv," i146 : 427, 431 
L.B.W., 629 = Kaibel, Epigr. Gr., cone = Am. a 

Arch, mV TOUs Ay tes — GAL, 

1510 : : 432 
TEE eo oe Machen Rak ooh : : : ; 436 
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